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Art.  l.-^Ititroducfiofi  to  the  N^  TMament.  JSy  John  Davbt 
Aftchailisj  iate  Professor  in  the  University  bf  G^ttxtigen^  i^r. 
Translated  fron^  the  Fourth  JBdiiion  of  the  Germany  and  conslr 
derably  augmented  with  Notesy  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Origitt 
and  Composition  of  the  Three  First  Gospels^  By  Herbert  Mursh^ 
B.D.  F.R.S.  Isfc:  Vol.  III.  (in  Two  Parts),  and  Vol.  IF. 
8v0.     i/.  I A    Boards^    Rivingtons^     i8oi* 

1  HE  reputation  lArhich  professor  MichaeUs  so  iofig  main- 
tained, as  a  learned  and  judicious  commentator  on  the  sacred 
scriptures,  has  in  none  of  his  writings  appeared  to  more  advan- 
tage than  in  the  Introduction  before  us  ^  and  it  happens  not 
less  fortunately  for  himself  than  ttre/puUiet  that  the  work  oa 
which  he  bestowed  so  liiltGh labour  knd  canre  should  have  found  a 
translator  capable  not  or^»£siol^g  justice  to  the  original,  buc 
of  enhancing  its  value  by  im|yroVen)eats*and  additions^ 

In  our  Review  for  JDcceaAcr  1703*' (l^ew  Arr.  volume  be* 
p.  421 )  lye  presented  O'^r  rcadeir9.wid>  a  general  account  of  the 
work,  as  comprised  in  Mr.  Marsh's  preJFace  to  the  three  former  vo' 
lumes,  and  annexed  such  extracts  as  might  show  the  nature  of  the 
additions  subjoined.  Adopting  a  similar  plan,  we  shall  proceed 
to  the  volumes  before  us;  and,  as  these  contain,  with  the  latter 
half  of  Michaeli^'s  Introduction,  no  more  of  commentary  upon  the 
iext  than  extends  to  the  three  first  Gospels,-  Mr*.Marsh  thinks  it 
requisite — so  long  an  interval  having  elapsed  between  his  tWa 
publications — ^tb  oStr  the  following  explanation  On  the  subject. 

'  The  tran&lation  itself  was  finished  before  the  close  of  179^^9  whlen 
I  began  to  draw  up  a  commentary  on  our  autbor's  text,  as  I  had 
done  in  the  preceding  volumes*  But  as  7  proceeded  with  the  notes 
on  the  three  first  Gospds,  I  perceived  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
a  minute  investigation  of  their  origia  and  composition,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  Dissertation  printed  in  vol.  iii.  p.  ii.  t  dad  this  Dissertation 
was  not  finished  before  the  beginning  of  1798.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  my  attention  began  to  be  directed  to  a  totally  different  subject  t 
I  the  ctdumnies,  which  were  then  incessantly  uttered  against  Grcatr 
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Britain,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  provoked  me  to  attempt  a  coiH 
futation  of  them :  and  the  volumes,  which  I  accordingly  published, 
again  employed  an  interval  of  nearly  two  years.  Toward  the  end  of 
1 799,  I  returned  to  the  study  of  theoloey :  1  began  to  collect  ma- 
terijJs  for  observations  on  the  other  books  of  the  Kew  Testament  i 
and  I  intended  to  !ha^e  treated  theiti  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had 
done  the  three'  first  Gospels,  when  i  new  interruption  took  place  in 
March  1 800.     From  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where  I  then  rc^ 

ratdcA»l-i'i:tmMflile  £aghBd»  in-conseyieace  of  an  ii)vitatioii>  which 
I  coul4  not  refuse*:  and  as  the  completion  of  my  original  plan,  with 
regard  to  Michaelis's  Introdiictiqn,  was  thus  deferred  to  an,  un- 
limited time,  I  determined  to  print  the  remainder  of  the  translation 

"without  further  delay.  In  so  doing,  I  hope  I  shall  ivot  incur  the 
censure  of  the  public  i  as  it  is  certainly  more  desirable  to  have  the 

Vivork  of  Michaelis  complete,  though  the  whole  is  not  accompanied 
with  sotes,  than  ^o  wait  several  years  longer  for  the  completion  of 
the  work;  merely  for  the  sake  of  some  ad<£tional  observations  by  the 
translator.'    Vol*  iii.  Port  i.  p.  iv. 

Following  the  ^amc  method  of  division  as  in  the  ibnncr, 
•Micha^'lra  commences  this  part  of  his  work  with  a  brief  chapter 
on  the  name  and  number  of  the  canonical  Gospels  5  whence  he 
proceeds,  in  a  second,  to  consider  the  harmony  that  subsists  be- 
tWeen  them.  In  discussing  this  topic,  he  begins  with  st&ting 
^rheir  appaitent  contradictions,  adding  answers  to  the  objections 
advanced  en  this  ground  in  respect  to  the  order  of  time,  and 
laying  down  ruic^/ti>  J>e,  Qb^iyed^m^  making  a  harmony  of 
them,  which  lead ^i^ 9)  co«ffeid%jitlJe  ^AQler  inference  from  the 
supposition  that  iteVctalft^dtctiofiViSo'exfetnn  these  Gospels.  Anr 
cxamin^on  next  follote^pf  ftSiSflj^'^nt  degrees  of  importance 
in  the  dilRrent  k!nd>*\^»icnitfediclion  obseivable  in  them^ 
which,  having  introd[v/c9:ai&atC^^dfft.of  .the  principal  harmonies, 
induces  the  author,  ftoMiyktfi^iuai  the  difficulties  and  de- 
fects attending  them^  to  propose  a  harmony  of  his  own.  This^ 
is  followed  by  a  masterly  investigation  concerning  two  very  ac- 
tively employed  sabbaths  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which  are  of 
material  imp6rtance  in  settling  the  concordance  <rf  the  Gospels  : 
these  sabbaths  are,  t^e  day  rf  the  sermon  on  the  mount y  and  tke 
•idety  of  the  fermon  In  paraUes  5  on  whkh  it  is  observed,  Aat —    ' 

,  *  Whoever  examines  the  preceding  harmonic  table  of  the  Gospels^ 
will  perceive,  that  on  the  two  days,  of  which  I  have  just  examined 
tlM  hx^VYf  di|i^ndB.!tbe  arrangsment  of  masy  facts,  which  kap- 
X|>«ntd  eitlwron  t»r  near  tO!cme  of  these  two  days^  and  which  the 
« cvaagclista  hsve  ttlated,'Otie  nt  one  period,  another  at  anothfer«.  Now 
wtfaese  two  days  i^ght  be  very  easily  cpafounded,  as  they  are  in  tnawy^ 
icspect&isiRiiiar  to.>cach  other :  thejsoene  of  aatkm  is  on- both  da)-s  ia 
-CafpemBom^  on  both  days  Jesus  leaves  the  .city  ia  the  evitiiii>^g»  .011 
both  days  he^perfiorms  miracles  and- delivers  diacoursety  boehare  sab- 
bath days.  Slid  on  each  he  is  accused  of  aviolatioo^of  tfaefiabbfttk. 
^  .Xwo  soch  dacy&  as.these^  mi^t  b«  very  etsily  exchanged  by  any  •atr 
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who  had  not  kept  a  regular  journal,  and  who  wrote  tnerely  from 
memory.  The  question  to  be  asked  therefore  is :  Has  any  such  ex- 
change taken  place  in  the  present  instance  ?  According  to  St.  Mark» 
ch.  IV.  35—^41.  and  St.  Luke,  ch.  viii.  22.  Jesus  crossed  the  sea, 
when  he  was  exposed  to  a  severe  storm,  on  the  second  day :  but  ac- 
cording to  St.  Matthew,  the  storm  happened  on  the  day  after  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  when,  according  to  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke» 
Jesus  went  westward  on  the  land  side.  Which  of  the  evangelists  arc* 
we  then  to  follow  ?  We  may  abide  by  th?  relation  of  St,  Mark  and 
St.  Luke^  without  necessarily  supposing  that  St.  Matthew  was  miv 
taken,  and  therefore  that  he  was  not  inspired  ;  for  he  has  not  po* 
eitively  determined  the  time,  but  says  only,  ch.  vJii.  18.  <  When 
Jesus  saw  great  moltitudes  about  him,  he- gave  commandment  to 
depart  to  the  other  side.'  Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  is^  diifiduh,  after 
having  read  vcr.  14—17.  to  suppose,  on  coming  to  ver.  18.  that  the 
^ivriter  could  have  any  other  intention  than  to  connect  the  sab- 
•equent  with  the  preceding  relation,  and  to  describe  the  passage 
Across  the  sea,  as  having  happened  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  on 
the  mounts  Further,  on  the  day  after  the  sermon  in  parables^  St. 
Matthew  makes  no  mention  of  any  passage  across  the  sea,  but  says 
only,  chk  xiii.  53.  *  That  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  paraUes  he 
departed  thence/ 

*  The  determination  of  the  difficulties  whi<!ti  1  have  stated  in  this 
aection  has  tery  material  influence  on  our  arrangement  of  the  &ctt 
recorded  by  the  evangelists,  as  many  a  harmonist  has  severely  felt» 
without  bemg  conscions  p^haps  of  the  real  cause  which  produced 
the  perplexity.  Which  of  the  evangelists  we  ou^ht  to  follow  I  aai 
really  unable  to  determine  :  for  though  St.  Matthew  has  in  general 
the  advanta^  over  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke>  in  being  eye-witness  to 
the  facts  which  he  records^  yet  the  present  instance  makes  an  ex- 
ception. For  St.  Matthew  by  his  own  account  was  not  called  from 
the  receipt  of  custom^  and  therefore  was  not  become  an  attendant  - 
on  Jesus,  till  after  JesUs  Was  again  returned  to  Capernaum*  Nor  is 
this  a  Contradiction  to  the  account  given  No.  26*.  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  twelve  apostles,  among  whom  St.  Matthew  is  men- 
tioned by  name,  were  chosen  on  the  morning  of  that  day  on  which 
Jesus  held  the  sermon  on  the  mount.  St.  Matthew  might  have  been 
nominated  an  apostle,  and  yet  not  instantly  abandon  his  occupation 
as  receiver  of  tribute  :  the  sermon  on  the  mount  was  delivered  on  a 
labbath  day,  on  which  the  receivers  of  tribute  were  disengaged  ;  but 
on  the  following  morning  he  r^prned  to  his  duty  at^the  house  of 
custom,  whence  Jesus  now  invited  him  to  be  his  constant  attendant. 
Besides,  even  an  eye-witness,  who  relates  from  memory  events  which 
happened  several  Tears  before,  may  easily  exchange  two  days,  which 
are  similar  to  each  other. — In  this  instance  therefore  I  followed  St. 
Mark  and  St.  Luke,  because  they  make  a  majority  of  evidence,  and 
because  they  •have  in  fact  determined  the  time.  A  further  examina- 
tion of  the  two  days,  which  I  have  considered  in  this  section,  would 
perhaps  throw  more  light  on  wh&t  ifi  called  the  Harmony  of  the 
Gospds.*     Vol.  iii.  Part  1.  p.  po. 

The  object  of  the  next  chapter  is  to  discover  the  cause  why 
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St:  Matthew  and  St.  Alark>  as  also  St.  JMark  and  St.  Luke,  tnr 
several  instances  present  an  extraordinary  verbal  hai'mony,  though 
the  one  did  not  copy  from  the  writings  of  the  other.  Having" 
stated  on  this  bead  the  examples  below  *,  thi's  remarkable  verbaF 
agreemeRt,  adds  MichaeKs,  I  am  unable  to  explain  on  any  other 
than  the  following  hypothesis. 

«  Before  the  three  first  Gospels  were  written,  or,  at  least,  before 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel  had  been  translated  into  Greek,  there  existed 
several  apocryphal  Gospels,  to  which  St.  Luke  alludes  in  his  pre- 
face, and  of  which  it  was  his  object  to  correct  tjie  inaccaracies.   But 
when  the  accounts,  which  they  contained,  were  accurate,  St.  Luke^ 
as  well  as  St.  Mark,  and  the  translator  of  St.  Matthew,  abided  by 
the  expressions  which  they  found,  as  they  were  regardless  of  the 
ornaments  of  style.     It  is  likewise  possible  that  St  Mark  and  St^ 
Luke  followed  these  early  accounts  in  the  arrangement  of  the  re- 
corded facts,  and  that  hence  arose  the  deriation  from  St.  Matthew's 
order^  which  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity  to  the  harmonists. 
.    •  Another  argument  for  the  opiaion  tl»t  the  evangelists  made  use 
of  written  documents,  is,  that  St.  Luke,  who  when  left  to  himself 
was  able  to  write  good  Greek,  has  sometimes  in  his  Gospel  such 
harsh  Hebraisms,  as  he  would  hardly  have  used,  unless  he  had  drawn 
from  written  documents.     I  will  mention  a  few  examples,  Ch.  i.  49 « 
«7<oyro  oofta  avre.  if  it  is  equivalent  to  01)  ayi^r  'Toovov.a  avra,  is  a 
harsh  Hebraism.— Of  iX£0$,  ver.  50.  54.  58.  73.  I  have  already 
treated,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  sect,  j.-— Eiroiijo'E  xfxro;,  ver.  51.  is  exactly 
derived  fraw  the  Hebrew  7*n  HtJ^y*  ««  magnas  gessit,  vicit  — 
Mvif^'Oijyaf  eXsa^, ......  rw  Ai^caaa,  ver.  54,  ^$,  is  the  same  Hebraism 

as  we  find  in  the  Scptuagint,  Psalm  xcviii.  3.  s{jiVYj*r^rf  rs  s\S8g  avm 
ttM  loLXM^f  and  Psalm  cxix.  49.  /oiyTjcd^ri  rwv  Mywv  vs  rw  ^sXcy  tf-a.— 
V.  76.  ir^^  ir^oscoirs  ra  KvciHf  and  v.  79.  <rKia  ^OLvarts  are  manifest 
Hebraisms.r---Ch.  vii.  %i,  t^^airsv^e  itQkXss  wieo-'-^iua(r'rir/uJv  is  an 


*  *  Mark  i.  4.  Luke  iii.  d.  K9fv^9-tep  0Mim^fui  fiirtiftat  tit  a^v»  af4*frthi9. 
Math.  Ui.  .12.  Luke  iii.  17.  Ov  *o  «mM*  n  tv  ^tft  a9Tii,  ii«i  ^.iiM&ififi  Tnf 
iiXwM  flVTV,  Hal  cvta^n  tvf  cim  (^outh)  fic  nn  av«dqi«>  {aur»i)t  ''*  ^*  ^X^t^' 
SLarauujcu  V9^i  a^Ct^tm.  Here  the  hanh  Hebraism  ovivrj)  ^h^  a/um  \a  vuithy 
ol*  notice. — ^^Matih.  iv.  5.  Lake  ir.  9«  vrtfvynvi  a  very  unusual  uurd,  peculiar 
to  the  Egyptian  Greek  dialect,  and  of  which  no'  commentsitor,  lias  given  an 
accurately  philological  expkuialion.— Mark  tv  2S.  ii.  1*1*2.  and  Lukeviii.  41. 
T.  17-26.  arc  remarkable,  nvt  only  for  the  liniilarily  of  expressions  used  ia 
these  passages,  but  likewise Vor  the  separation  of  two  events,  v^hich  in  the 
Gospel  of  St  Matthew  arc  connected  with  each  other..^Matth.  vi.  lU  Luke  xK 
3.  twutft9iy  a  word,  which,  according  to  Origen,  no  Greek  writer  had  ever  used 
before  the  evangdisls  The  agreement,  however,  in  vespcrt  totnuto'if  may  be 
explained  ou  the  supposkioii,  that  Iki*  word  wa«  alceady  in  use  amonjs  the  early- 
Christians  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  at  the  time  when  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luk^ 
wrote  their  GoKpeU. — Malth.  viii.  2-4.  Mark  i.  40-43,  Luke  v.  12*16.-^ 
Matth.  xvi.  24.  Mark  viii.  34.  Luke  ix.  23.  In  this  last  example  it  is  re- 
markable that  aK  the  three  evangelists  agree  in  uaing  tlie  Syriac  phrase  «ircn»  /Atr 
tX0fiV,  instead  of  the  common  Greek  word  au(«X«^(v..-^Mark  xii.  41, 452.  Luke  xxil 
1,  2.  yml9^ka*m  and  Xtvrav,  the  former  of  which  Is  taken  by  the»e  two  evange- 
lists in  an  unusual  sense. — Mark  xiv.  12-16.  !Liike  xxi.  7-13.— Mark  xiv.  34. 
Luke  xxii.  56.  w^  r$  ^f.— Matth.  xxviil.  1.  Luke  xxiii.  54.  Bwi^ntm^  a  kmrslk- 
Syriasm  explained  above,  v»>.  i.  ch.  iv.  }  5.*     Vol.  iii.  Part  i.  #.  93, 
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Kan^  expreaston^  which  nowhere  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  except 
in  the  present  instance,  and  at  Mark  iii.  10.  v  29.  34.  Homer  indeed, 
in  describing  a  disorder  with  which  the  Greeks  were  aiBicted,  says, 
they  were  lashed  with  Jupiter*s  scourge  1  but  Homer  had  here  the 
image  of  a  scoui^ge  before  his  eyes,  and  wrote  in  allegory,  wh<;reas  a 
writer  who  literaSy  calls  a  disease  a  scourge,  and  uses  such  expres- 
sions as  '  to  be  afflicted  with  a  scourge/  *  to  be  cured  of  a  scourge, *^ 
■o  longer  thinks  on  the  xmginal  meaning  of  /Aaor^f.  Pure  Greek 
writers  never  applied  the  word  in  this  manner.  —  Ch.  ix.  51-53, 
'gf^swit^  disharmoniously  occurs  iu)t  less  than  three  times,  where  a 
pure  Greek  writer  would  not  have  used  it  even  once.  In  the  second 
instance,  cfo  fff«^oi;ir»  avr<r  is  a  common  Hebraism :  in  the  second 
and  third  instances,  77  irfSfoTtfoy  «vroy  foTjjf<0s  r«  ico^wifr^ai  sis  Ifif »- 
raXTjjt*-,  and  ro  itp^unror  oloth  t^  -ropsuo/xsyov  £«;  ^U^HvaXti^  are  less 
common  Hebraisms,  of  which  we  n^nd  examples  in  z  Kings  xii.  17. 
Jerem.  xlii.  15.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  a. — Luke  xii.  8.  ig  ay  OfwXoyijo-gi  ev 
Mfioi,  and  i  Thg  rs  AhQ^wich  ci^okoyr^csi  sy  ouvmi,  a  Syriasm,  which  I 
have  already  explained. — Luke  xiii.  16.  tin  in  the  sense  of  yam,  is  a 

Syriasm  borrowed  from  J^f),  of  which  I  recollect  no  other  instance 
in  the  whole  New  Testament/     Vol.  iii.  Part  L  p.  {^.. 

From  thus  much  of  observation  on  the  Gospels  in  general,  our 
author  descends  ie  that  of  St.  Matthew  in  particular.  Com^ 
mencing  with  an  account  of  this  erangelist,  and  the  time  when  he 
wrote,  and  attemptingto  reconcile  the  contradictions  in  respect  to 
the  others,  Michaelis  proceeds  to  consider  the  original  language  of 
St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and,  after  having  submitted  some  intro- 
ductory remarks,  subjoins  testimonies  .of  the  ancieuts  relative  to 
an  Hebrew  original.  The  question  is  next  examined,  whether 
Origen  and  £itsebius  have  argued,  in  any  part  of  their  writings^ 
as  though  they  supposed  that  St.  Matthew  had  written  in 
Greek  f  Additional  arguments  are  adduced  in  favour  of  the  opi- 
nion that  St.  Matthew  wrote  in  Hebrew ;  the  objections  made 
to  this  opinion  are  discussed;  and  observations  on  several  pas« 
sages  in  the  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  are  advanced,  to 
cvmce  that  the  translator  had  been  inaccurate  in  his  version } 
accompanied  with  conjectures  relative  to  the  >^ords  df  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  causes  which  might  have  led  a  translator  intQ 
crfor.  Notices  are  next  presented  relative  to  the  Hebrew 
Gospel  used  by  the  Naz:)renes  and  Ebionites;  and  an  inquiry  ii 
mstituted,  whether  this  Gospel,  in  its  primitive  state,  actually 
were  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  ?  The  investigation 
closes  with  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
published  by  Sebastian  Munster^  and  of  the  edition  by  John 
Tilet. 

Among  topics  of  such  various  interest  as  those  which  this 
'  chapter  contains,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  abound  with  in- 
struction: those  which  follow  we  cite  as  of  material  importan<;e. 
^  Having^  preirosed  the  authority  of  Jerpm,  I  will  now  propose 
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apinc  conjectures  of  ray  own.  Cb.  iii.  15.  ifcurav  Jtxaiotruvifr  is  not 
«o  suitable  to  the  context  as  'tavra,  ra  $i^cau}iJi,araj  which  signifies 

*  ail  commandments  relative  to  religious  ceremonies.'  Perhaps  pH  73. 
was  used  in  the  original.— Ch.  iv.  8.  the  tempter  conducts  Christ  to 
the  top  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  shows  him  t(tu'a$  ras  ^olciXbicl^  r» 
iuxrfx>8.  Now  if  we  take  these  words  in  a  literal  sense,  the  fact  is 
iittcrly  impossible  i  and  if  it  was  a  mere  illusion,  there  was  no  nc-j 
cessity  for  ascending  a  lofty  mountain.  Here  some  word  must  have 
been  used  in  the  original  which  was  capable  *o£  more  than  one 
translation :  perhaps  V^UHj  which  signifies  •  the  land/  as  well  aa 

*  the  earth  ;*  or  7in>  v'hich,  as  well  as  otfpsfx^Yji  may  denote  the 
land  x)f  Palestine.  Or  thirdly,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  con-t 
jecture,  it  is  not  improbable'  that  St.  Matthew  wrote  niDOO  *73 
^JDVn>  that  is  *  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  the 
translator  mistook  ^^  J{  for  KIl*:f »  which  in  the  Septuagint  is  some- 
tXHKS  rendered  by  xotr^u^s*  It  is  even  possible,  as  ^^5f  signifies  lite- 
tsStf  *  beauty/  and  xo<rfjbo^  has  likewise  this  sense,  that  the  translation 
in  question  was  occasioned  by  a  too  literal  adherence  to  the  original* 
^ow.  all  the  kingdoms  which  existed  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
Christ  could  be  seen  froni  the  top  of  mount  Nebo  :  St.  Matthew 
therefore  meant  all  the  kingdoms  of  Palestine,  which  his  translator 
converked  into/  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world/ — Cb*  v.  18.  sw$  ax 
ifavra  ysyr^rai  is  not  very  intelligible,  for  the  question  relates  to  the 
iaws  of  Cod  ;  and  the  laws  of  God  are  not  universally  fulfilled.  Per- 
haps the  words  of  the  original  were  73n  HtJ^V *  O  HV*  which  are 
capable  of  a  different  translation  from  iu}$  av  KOLvrx  ygv^jra*  :"for 
*Ty  may  denote  •  for  ever,'  and  0>  if  J?7  was  used  in  the  preceding 
flause,  would  signify  •  but.'     The  meaning  therefore  of  Christ  was^ 

*  As  long  as  heaven  and  earth  remain,  they  shall  not  be  abolished « 
.  but  every  thing  shall  be  executed.'' — Ch.  v.  48.  rgAsioi  is  somewhat 

9bscure.  A  word  expressive  of  peace  or  reconciliation  would  be 
paore  suitable. to  the  context  than  a  word  expressive  of  perfection, 
jPerhaps  Q^DvtS^  was  used  in  the  original,  which  admits  boti^ 
■enses.  -  Ch.  viii.  28,  29.  mention  is  made  of  two  demoniacs^  whereasr 
St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke  mention  only  one.  Now  if  the  dialect,  in  which. 
Ot.  Matthew  wrote,  was  the  Syriac,  this  contradiction  may  be 
ascribed  to  the  translator.  For  in  Syriac,  when  a  noun  is  in.  what  is 
galled  the  status  epiphaticus,  it  has  the  very  same  orthography  in  the 
singular  as  it  has  in  the  plural ;  and  even  in  the  verb,  the  third 
]per8on  plural  is  sometimes  written  like  the  third  person  singular, 

^thout  the  Vau,  namely  ^lAd  for  CU^.^O-    However  I  shall 

not  insist  on  this  explanation,  because  I  much  doubt  whether  St.  Mat- 
Ij^cw  wrote  in  Syriac' — Ch,  ix.  18.  Jairus  says  of  his  daughter  cL^ri 
wgikt\yrr^fr%i  *  she  is  already  dead  ;'  whereas,  according  to  St.  Mark^ 
he  says  fitrp^a^'cj;^  $y«,  *  she  is  at  the  point  of  death,'  and  receives  the 
first  mtelligence  of  her  death  as  he  was  returning  home  accom- 
panied by  Christ.  Various  artifices  have  been  used  by  the  harmo- 
nists to  reconcile  this  contradiction,  and  with  very  little  success: 
*  iJnt  as  soon  as  we  reflect  on  the  words  which  must  have  stood  in 
.  the  original,  all  difficulty  vanishes  on  this  head.  For  nDD  HDy 
iMiy  signify  cither  .*  she  is  now  dead/  or  *  she  is  now  dying.*  St. 
Matthew's  translator  rendered  the  word  according  to  the  former 
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pnactuatioBy  whereas  he  ought  rather  to  have  adopted  the  iatterras 
appears  from  wh^t  is  related  by  the  two  other  e-ffaDgcKsta."*— Chi-'xi.r 
J2.  ^  ^CL&ih£i(t  rujv.  tiPMicjcv  fiisL^s^iii.  is  so  hai*sb  and  obflcttre,  and  the: 
expression  iiscd  by  ot.  Luke  on  the  same  occagion,  ij  /3ariA«i<z'  i«t 
Bms  eatgrryBXi^sfrcth  is  so  easy  and  natural,  thaH  there  is.  rcasoirrto? 
doubt  wjiether  St.  Matthew's  original  was  in  thi«  passage  rendere* 
prop^ly.  Now  euayf/sKi^M  is  in  Hebrew  *lB^i  i  but  ii  this  .word- 
he  written  *^D3»  with  Sainedi  instead  of  Sin,  as  it  is  in  Syrikc,  a- 
transia^ir  might  render  it  by  jSia^w,  especially  ii  D*On  followed  ir^ 
the  same  sentence.  For  both  'loi  and  DQIt  '»ig»*fy»  i..CtiuJitI 
fifff  2.  Fiolavit :  and  the  corresponding  Arabic  word    wg^ '  signifirf 

also  liOempittsvefecUf  and  vim  luiulk.     If  then  St*  Matthew  mnxe^ 

niVw*  Don  ♦B^3Ki  noan  o^ou^rt  niaVzj.  the  t^ran^iatfer: 

jaiight  explain  TD^  by  DDH,  and  cpnsequently  render  the  t'hfee" 
words  by  t5  Px^iXsia  rwv  e^avwv  pia^smi.     I  will  not  affirna  howevar 
that  this  solution  is  the  true  one,  as  it  is  rather  too  artificial. — CH, 
xxi.  33.  (v^v^s  \r^voy,  *  he  dug  a  wine-press',  is  an  incorrect  express-: 
sion,  for  it  was  properly  the  uTtoXr/viov  which  was  dug,  and  hence  St*» 

,  Mark  has  wov^ev  DitoXr^yiov^  which  is  correct.     St.  Matthew  wrote, 
probably  Jp^  iVHj  an  expression  used  by  Jsai^h,  ch*  vl  2.  on  which^ 
I  refer  the  reader  to  Lowth's  note  on  that  verse. — Ch.  xxi.  ^.i* 
^gyacnv  aurctf  seems  to  be  a  false  reading,  not  ooly  because  the  words. 

'  which  f<^ow  were,  accjording  to  St., Mark,  uttered  by  Christ,  butj 
because  it  is  improbable  that  the  Jewish  priestej-yho  certainly  UDdei>^ 

'  stood  the  import  of  the  parable  which  Christ  had  just  delivered  to  * 
them,  would  have  answered  xaicB^  xaxw^  (xnttXecr^i  <x.Drs$  :  and.  from 
the  account  given  by  St.  Luke,  it  appears  that  they  actually  gave  219 
very  differeht  answer.  In  this  passage,  therefore,  St.  Matthew  wrote; 
probably  *1Di<J*'l,  *  he  said,'  which  was  mistaken  for  1*ibK^%j; 
•  they  said,*  perhaps  bj  the  transcriber,  wh^  wrote  the  copy,  Irom, 
which  the  Greek  translation  was  made,  Further,  if  this  mistake  was^ 
ssade  in  the  verse  in  question,,  the  translator  must  have  considtfred, 
1DK*1  vcr.  43.  not  as  a  continuation  of  Chnst's  discourse,  but  as  a^ 
reply  to  what  the  Jewish  priests  had  said.  Perhaps  objections  may* 
be  made  to  this  solution  :  but  I  know  of  no  other  method  of  recbh-- 
ciliog,  in  this  instance,  St.  Matthew  with  St.  Mafk  and  St.  Luke'^ 
and  it  is  surely  better  to  suppose  that  St.  Matthew's  translator  mad^ 
a  mistake^  than  to  ascribe  the  mistake  to  the  eyangeHst  himself*  It> 
U  true  that  the  diificulty  may  be  removed -by  saying  that  Aeyaofii^ 
nvruj  is  an  interpolation :  but  for  thi^^  assertion  'wti  have  no  autl\orityt> 
since  these  words  are  found  in  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  except  the 
Codex  Leicestrensis,  which  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with,  th^ 
united  evidence  of  all  other  manuscripts.  ^ 

*  To  the  example  which  now  follows  I  believe  no  objection  wiff 
be  made.  Immediately  after  Christ  was  fastened  to  tlve  cross,  th^^y 
gave  him,  according  to  St.  Matthew,  ch.  xxvii,  34,  vinegar  jningle(^ 
with  gall ;  but  according  to  St.  lilark,  ch.  xv.  23^  they  offered  hini' 
^ine  mingled  with  myrrn.  Here  is  a  manias t  contradiction,  and,  o£  . 
course,  in  one  of  the  two  accounts  there  must  \^  an  inaccuracy .« 
That  St.  Mark's  s^:cQunt  is -the  right  one,  i»^ptob^Ue.frQjdti'tbecir« 
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axfhatanee,  that  Chriit  refused  to  drink  what  was  offered  him,  as  ap^ 
pears  both  from  Matth.  xxn\>  34.  and  Mark  xv.23.  Wine  mixed  with 
myrrh  was  given  to  malefactors  It  the  place  of  execution,  in  order 
to  intoxicate  them,  and  make  them  less  sensible  to. pain.  Christ  ' 
therefore  with  great  propriety  refused  the  aid  of  such  remedies. 
But  if  vinegar  was  ofiertd  him,  which  was  taken  merely  to  assuage 
thirst,  there  could  bic  n6  reason  for  his  rejecting  it.  Besides,  he 
tasted  it  before  he  rejected  it,  and  therefore  he  must  have  found  it 
different  from  that  which,  if  offered  to  him,  he  was  ready  to  receive. 
To  solve  this  di^culty,  we  must  suppose  that  the  words  used  in  the 
HeljreTy  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  lyrerc  such  as  agreed  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  St.  Mark,  and  at  the  same  time  were  capable  of  the 
eosotruction  which  was  put  upon  them  by  St.  Matthew's  Greek 
translator.  Nor  is  it  diiftcult  to  comecturc  what  these  words  wcrcw 
Suppose  St.  Matthew  wrote  K^l^^Du  tt  wH*  which  signifieiJ  •  sweet 
wine  with  bitters,'  -Ipr  *  sweet  wine  and  myrrh,'  as  w^  find  it  in  St. 
Mark,  and  St.  Matthew's  translator  overlooked  the  Jod  in  N*^n>  he 
took  it  for  K /n»  which  signifies  •  vinegar ;'  ^nd  «  bitter  he  trans- 
lated by  %oAij,  as  it  is  often  rendered  in  the  Scptuagint.  Nay,  St.  Mat- 
thew may  have  written  K^n*  and  have  still  meant  to  express  <  sweet 
wine :'  if  so,  the  difference  consisted  only  in  the  points  ;  for  the  same 
"word  K /R,  which,  when  pronounced  Hsde,  sFgnifies  *  sweet/  de- 
notes, as  soon  as  we  pronounce  it,  Hala,  <  vinegar.'  The  translator 
of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  misunderstood  the  words  of  the  original  \ 
but  St.  Mark,  who  had  been  better  informed  by  St.  Peter,  l^as  givcft 
the  true  account.'    Vol.  iii.  Part.i.  v.i$^,  * 

The  subject  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  the  Ooshet  of  St.  Afark^ 
\Mid  before  the  author  enters  on  the  historical  accounts  which 
relate  to  it,  he  presents  to  his  readerS|  as  in  the  instance  of  St. 
Matthew,  ^n  inquiry  concerning  this  evangelist,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  his  life.  Having  estimated  how  far  the  9tatement$ 
adduced,,  respecting  the  contents  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  agree, 
l^e  proceed^  to  prove  that  St.  Mark  derived  his  inforn^ation,  not 
only  fron^  St.  Peteri  but  likewise  from  written  documents :  and^ 
afjper  instituting  distinct  inquiries,  whether  St.  Mark  made  use 
pf  Str  Majtthew-s,  or  St.  Luke's  Gospel  ?  as  also,  whether  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  were  written  first,  and  used  by  St.  Luke  i  he 
concludes  with  an  induction  of  evidence,  maintaining  that  the 
Gospel  of  St*  Mark  was  written  in  Greek,  in  opposition  to  the 
Opinipn  of  sonie  modeni  crit\  9,  especially  Baronius,  who  have 
asserted  that  it  was  originally  composed  in  Latin.  On  the  style 
ahd  paitlciilarities  of  this  evangelist  we  have  the  following  ob- 
aervations. 

•  No  writer  of  the  New  Testament  h^s  neglected  elegance  of  ex- 
pression, and  purity  of  language,  inorc  th^n  St.  Mark.  The  word 
cvAfw^  occurs  iiicestfdntly,  and  he  abounds  likewise  with  numerous  and 
barsh  Hebraisms.  Yet  his  Gospel  is  very  valuable,  because  it  conr 
tasns  several  important  though  short  additions  to  the  accounts  given 
^y  St.  Matthew*     For  instaace^  the  answer  of  Christ,  which  St. 
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-Msittheiv  has  recorded,  ch*  xii,  48 — 50*  would  be  thotight  ver^  eft* 
tn^^rdinary,  unless  we  knew  what  St.  Mark  has  related,  ch.  iii,  zui 
but  from  this  passage  we  clearly  perceive  the  reason  of  Christ's 
answer.  Sometimes  lie  has  additions,  which  more  clearly  ascertain 
the  time  in  which  the  events  happened,  as  in  ch.^iv,  35.  vi.  z,  2..  It 
is  therefore  unjust  to  suppose  that  St.  Mark  neglected  the  order  of 
time  more  than  the  other  evangelists,  and  still  more  so, to  reject  fail 
arrangement  for  that  of  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Luke,  in  places  where  tke 
time  IS  positively  determined  by  St.  Mark.^    Vol.  iii.  Parti,  p.  227. 

The 'discussions  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  -which  con- 
stUute  the  subject  of  the  sixth  chapter,  open  with  a  view  of  his 
life  and  character.  The  questions  are  then  examined,  whether 
St.  Luke's  Gospel,  though  it  contain  on  the  whole  a  credible 
history,  be  perfectly  free  from  inaccuracies?  and  if  St.  Luke 
mrere  the  same  person  as  the  Lucius  mentioned  in  the  Acts  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ?  An  investigation  succeeds  con- 
i:eming  the  person  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  St.  Lilke  wrote  his 
Qospel,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written ;  as  also  the  opinions ' 
that  have  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  place  where  St.  I^uke 
wrote  it,  and  the  result  of  inquiries  thence  arising.  To  this, 
considerations  are  added  on  St.  Luke's  motive  in  writing  his-. 
Gospel^  which  thus  terminate  the  chapter. 

*  Iq  this  manner  St.  Luke  improved  and  corrected  the  accounts, 
which  were  then  in  circulation,  of  the  history  of  Christ.  For  thi» 
Hndcrtaking  he  is  entitled  to  our  warmest  thanks:  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  tbie  accurate  inquiries  which  he  made,  he  was  enabled  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood,  and  to  communicate  a  history  oa 
which  we  can  depend.  It  is  true  that  the  accounts  contained  in  the 
histories  which  it  was  St.  Lul^e's  object  to  correct  were  not  wholly 
fabulous,  and  the  mere  inventions  of  the  authors  who  recorded  them; 
but  they  contained  so  much  falsehood  intermixed  with  truth,  that  a 
correction  of  them  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  these  histories  as  happeug  to  our  modem  gazettes,  when  a 
battle  or  a  siege  is  described.  The  main  story  is  true,  but,  in  passing 
through  different  hands,  it  geoerally  acquires  an  accession  of  circum« 
stances,  which  are  totally  devoid  of  truth.  Official  intelligence  alone 
is  certain  ;  and  such  certain  intelligence  we  have  received  from  St. 
Luke/    Vol.  iii.  Part  i.  f.  270. 

Advancing  %o  tht  Gospel  of  St.  Johrty  as  the  subject  of  chapter 
the  seventh,  and  subjoining  a  succinct  view  of  this  evangelist's 
life  and  character,  Michaelis  proceeds  to  the  various  opinions 
which  have  l^en  espoused  in  respect  to  St.  John's  object  in 
writing  his  Gospel.  The  opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
ahd  ^usebius,  who  supposed  that  tliis  Gospel  was  designed  a$ 
supplementary  to  the  three  others,  is  contested  as  but  paiiially 
applying,  in  the  instance  of  Clement,  who  states  that,  as  in  the  . 
former  those  things  were  related  which  conceni  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  it  was  the  intent  of  ^t.  John  to  write  a  spiritual  Gospel, 
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which  Aould  explain  at  full  length  his  divinity;  ^hile  Eusc- 
bius,  on  the  contrary,  relates,  that  St.  John's  intention  was  to 
supply  what  his  predecessors  had  omitted  concerning  the  first 
parts  of  Christ's  ministry,  their  accounts  having  been  chiefly 
confined  to  the  last  year  of  it:  but  to  this  al.^  ^ichaelis  ei(- 
presses  his  <iissenti  adding— 

•  That  it  was  not  his*  ^St.  John's)  « design  to  record  CTcn  all  the 
miracles  which  Qirist  haa  performed,  is  evident  from  what  he  him- 
self says,  ch.xx.  ^c  xxi.  25. ;  and  therefore,  though  his  Gospel  con- 
tains a  considerable  quantity  of  very  important  manner,  of  wliich.  dp  . 
mention  is  made  in  the  three  first  Gospels,  yet  this  matter  was  intto^- 
dnced  with  a  different  view  from  that  of  merely  supplying  the  dc-* 
ftcts  of  his  predecessors.  If  this  had  been  his  sole,  or  even  his  prints 
cipal,  object,  he  would  not  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  whole 
history  of  Christ's  early  life,  of  which,  as  I  observed  in  the  preceding 
section,  he  had  the  best  opportanity  of  procuring  information :  nor 
would. he  ha:^  neglected  to  coniirm  by  his  own  testimony  the  account 
of  Christ's  transfiguration  on  the  mouht,  his  agony  in  the  garden,  and 
other  important  events,  at  which  St.  John  was  present,  but  St* 
Matthew  was  not.  However,  it  is  f^r  from  my  intenJbioQ  to  assert^, 
that  St.  John  intended  no  part  of  his  Gospel  as  a  supplement  to  the 
preceding  Gospels :  I  mean  only  tliat  this  was  not  his  sole  or  hit 
principal  object.'     Vol.  iii.  Part  i.  p.  275. 

The  very  different  opinion  from  that  of  Clement  and  E)use-i 
bius,  which  was  suggested  by  Lampe  and  defended  by  hxiinor^ 
i^  next  proposed;  ai^>  having  been  acutely  examtfled,  it  i&  in-i 
ferred  froun  John  xiL  37-43>  on  which  Dr.  Lardner  mainly 
rested  as  outtter  of  doubtj  diat  this  passage  intended  ^  nothing 
more  thaA^an  answer  to  an  objection  founded  on  the  Jewish  re-f 
jection  of  Christ's  miracles.* 

*  The  apostle  had  probs)bly  heand  the  following  ai^ument  brought 
•7  against  the  truth  of  the  evangelical  history  :    *  I^  so  many  miracle^ 

had  been  peiiprmed,  as  is  pretended^  and  that  too  in  so  public  a 
ntanper,  it  is  inconceivable  hpw  the  Jews  cpuld  refuse  to  believeit 
after  they  had  seen  those  miracles  with  their  own  eyes.  If  it  were 
true  that  a  person  really  dead. was  restored  to  li£e  in  the  presence  of 
many  witnesses,  fuid  in  a  village  which  was.  only  a.  mile  and  a  half 
from  Jerusalem,  it  must  have  been  known  to  the  whole  city;  and  the 
necessary  consequence  would  have  been,  that  the  Jews  would  have 
acknowledged  the  person  who  could  perform  such  miracles  to  be  the 
Messiah,  whom  they  expe^t^^d.  But  since  the  contrary  h  true,  the 
wonders  related  by  Christ's  disciples  are  entitled  to  no  credit.'  An 
objection  of  this  kind  St.  John  probaUy  intended  to  answer,  whea 
he  wi;ote  the  passage  in  question.  He  admits  that  the  incredulity 
of  the  Jews  might  afford  just  matter  of  surprise  :  but  he  denies  that 
any  inference  can  be  deduced  from  it,  prejudicial  to  the  credibility 
of  the  Gospel  history.  For  the  prophets  had  foretold  that  their  eyes 
would  be  blinded,  and  their  hearts  hardened  :  and  therefore,  as  they 
woe.incapal^e  of.  conviction, -their  rejection  of  Jesus  could  affbrd  na 
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proof  that  ke  wae  not  the  Messiah.  St.  John  however  adds,  that 
many  were  really  convinced  in  their  hearts,  and  that  only  the  fear 
of  expulsion  from  the  synagogue  deterred  thexp  &on}  an  open  con? 
►ion/    Vol.  iii.  Parti,  p.  277*  .  . 


Having  thus  disposed  of  the  hypotheses  of  others,  Michaeli^ 
advances  his  owl* ;  which  is,  to  evince  that  St.  Johii  wrote"  his 
Gospelto  confute  the  errors  of  Cerinthue  and  the  Gnostics  1  as  also 
those  of  the  Sabians,  a  sect  which  acknowledged  J^n  Baptist 
for  theiF  founder.  The  tenets  maintained  by  the  6i)os(3CS  and 
Salnans  are  distinctly  stated,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  St, 
Jdm  had  confuted  them.  We  wished  to  j^resent  to  our  readers*' 
ithis  very  learned  and  nAasteTly  disquiskion,  as  having^  given  U9 
the  fuUest  satisfaction:  but  the  whole  is  too  long  fbf  insertion; 
and  to  abridge)  would  be  essentially  to  injure  it. 

It  having  "been  mentioned  before,  that,  according  to  a  passage 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  St.  John  had  read  the 
three  first  Gospels,  and  supplied  what  his  predecessofs  had 
omitted,  MichaeKs  reverts  to  that  opinion  as  well  as  to  Cle- 
ment's ;  and  thence  ofFers  his  reasons  to  prove  Aat  the  first 
three  Gospels  had  been  read  by  St.  John  before  the  writing  of 
his  own.  The  appropriate  mode  of  this  evangelist's  narration 
is  next  judiciously  treated,  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  Greek-  - 
style  pointed  out,  in  reference  also  to  his  Epistles.  The  con- 
tents of  the  last  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  then  disftinqtly^ 
considered;  and  the  notion  of  Grotius,  who,  with  other  critics, 
contended  that  this  chapter  was  added  by  the  elders  at  Ephesus^ 
having  been  judiciously  set  aside,  after  adverting  with  great  jper- 
Hnence  to  Ae  date  and  place  when  and  where  this  Gospel  was, 
^rrittcn,  the  Introduction  to  the  four  evangelical  books  is  con- 
cluded, with  a  brief  notice  of  the  heretics  who  rejected  tjic 
Gospel  of  St.  John. 

We  have  thus  far  exhibited  a  distinct  view  of  the  original  work, 
that  the  reader  may  judge  oi  its  plan  and  contents.  In  our  n^xf 
number  we  shall  revert  to  it,  and  to  the  note^  that  Mr.  Maxsh 
has  subjoined* 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II.  —  Observations  on  the  Wiftis  nnd  Monsoons;  illustrated 
,    with  a  Charts    and  accompanied  with  Notesy  Geographical  and 

Meteorological.  By  James  Capper^  formerly  Colonel  and  Com-- 
ptroller^General  of  the  Army  atid  fortification  Accompts  on  thdi 

Coast  of  Coromandel.     ^0.    15^.     Debrett.     1801. 

1  O  colonel  Capper  we  seem  to  Jiave  been  fortneriy  oUigci 
for  a  very  ixxteresting  and  entertaining  account  of  a  Jouraej 
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over  the  Great  Desert  from  India ;  and  he  appears  through  hi$ 
whole  life  Co  have  been  a  judicious  and  attentive  observer.  In 
situations  such  as  he  has  experienced,  much  might  have  been 
attained  by  attention  only :  in  this  he  has  not  failed;  while  he  has 
:idded  to  it  whatever  the  philosophy  of  his  time  co.uld  Contribute 
to  elucidate  the  subject.  We  much  regret,  however,  that  the 
observations  of  De  Luc,  De  Saussure,  and  Sennebier,  were  un- 
known to  him:  these,  with  some  later  authors,  would  have 
greatly  illustrated,  and  in  some  places  have  corrected,  his  theory. 
Our  author's  object  is  to  elucidate  the  doctrines  of  Bacon, 
as  further  dilated  by  Dr.  Halley.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
where  those  *  germs'  are  to  be  found,  in  the  works  pf  the  for- 
mer, of  *  almost  every  modern  discovery,'  because  we  know  how 
easily  hints  are  expanded  into  systems,  and  that  an  accidental 
conjecture  is  often  magniiied  into  the,  anticipation  of  a  disco- 
very. We  will  however  admit  that  Bacon  and  Halley  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  causes  of  the  trade^winds,  and  of  the  mon- 
«oons ;  but  we  are  equally  certain  that  their  system  is  wholly 
Inapplicable  to  the  whirlwinds,  the  irregular  currents  of  the  air 
in  temperate  climates,  the  harmattan,  or  the  sirocco.  So  far, 
however,  as  their  system  went,  colonel  Capper  has  considerably 
improved  it ;  and  the  body  of  meteorological  facts,  which  he  has 
collected  in  its  support,  will  be'  of  the  highest  importance  to 
every  philosophical  inquirer,  and  reflect  no  little  credit  on  his 
diligence  and  ingenuity.  We  need  not  enlarge  on  our  author's 
judicious  geographical  distinctions,  nor  on  the  division  of  the 
different  winds,  which  are  chiefly  important  to  those  who 
peruse  the  whole.  We  shall  select  his  explanation  of  the 
monsoons. 

*  The  winds  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal  arc  generally  said  to  blow  six. 
months  from  the  N.  E.  and  the  other. six  from  the  S.  W.  This  is 
far  from  being  precisely  true  respecting  any  part  of  India ;  it  is, 
however,  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  present  purpose,  and  therefore 
I  shall  in  part  adopt  this  position,  as  well  as  the  common  country 
name  of  monsoon ;  trusting,  that  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I 
shall  be  able  to  account  for  the  several  deviations  of  the  wind  from 
the  monsoon  points,  and  at  the  same  time  in  some  measure  to  explain 
the  causes  of  them. 

<  From  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  Balasore  Roads,  the  N.  E.  mon- 
soon is  said  to  begin  near  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  early  in  Octo- 
ber. But  in  fact  between  the  two  monsoons,  the  expiration  of  the 
one  and  the  commencement  of  the  other,  the  winds  and  currents  are 
variable  on  this  co'ast,  partaking  of  both;  frequently,  however,  calms  - 
prevail  during  the  whole  month  of  September,  and  even  early  in  Oc- 
tober, with  a  strong  current  from  the  N.  E.  towards  the  S.  W.  At 
this  period  we  must  remember  that  the  sun  is  fast  approaching  to- 
wards the  equinox ial,  wliich  he  crosses  nearly  about  the  2 2d  of  Sep- 
tember. As  his  declination  afterwards  increases  from  seven  to  fifteen 
d^i^recs  S«  which  is  between  the  loth  and  31st  of  October,  his  ah- 
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fence  from  the  northeni  hemisphere  begins  to  be  fek  $  and  as  he  at 
the  same  time  .rarefies  the  air  both  by  sea  and  knd  to  the  southward 
of  the  equator,  the  warm  air  then  oyer  the  Indian  Ocean,  bnt  parti* 
cularlv  over  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  of  Africa^  as  usual 
ascends,  and  the  cold  air  from  the  N.  meeting  the  perennial  east  wind* 
they  pass  forward  progressively^,  beginning  where  the  rarefaction 
takes  place,  and  probably  contmuing  to  an  immense  distance,  and 
thus  form  the  N.  £•  monsoon.  The  exact  point  ^here  the  northerly 
wind  terminates  I  shall  not,  in  this  place,  attempt  to  ascertain;  but  ' 
we  may  venture  to  suppose,  that  it  must  be  at  least  as  far  towards  the 
N.  £.  as  the  west  aide  of  the  Thibet  and  Napal  mountains,  separating 
India  from  China,  and  which  iawinter  are  always  covered, with  snow^ 
From  this  frozen  eminence  a  current  of  cold  air  will  move  with  consi-* 
dcrable  velocity  .towards  the  tropic,  on  the  approach  of  the  sun, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored;  but  at  the  latter  end  of  January, 
the  sun  again  beginning  to  return  towards  the  N.  produces  a  sensible 
effect  on  the  air;  for  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  towards  the 
equator,  the  current  of  air  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal,  near  the  land, 
takes  a  different  direction.  About  this  time  the  wind,  immediately 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  no  longer  blows  violently  or  regularly 
from  the  N.  £.  as  in  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon  ;  but  first 
«bates  in  strength  (like  a  current  of  water  when  the .  level  is  nearly 
restored),  and  then  changes  daily  to  regular  land  and  sea  breezes, 
which  of  course,  near  the  coast,  are  obviously  occasioned  by  the 
alternate  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  sea  and  land. 

'  When  the  earth  begina  to  be  violently  heated  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  the  rarefied  air  ascends,  and  the  cooler  air  from  the  sea 
comes  in  to  supply  its  place;  but  the  exhalations  raised  during  the 
day  are  condensed  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  during  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  and  falling  down  in  copious  dew^  refresh  the  earth,  when 
the  sea  becomes  wannest,  and  the  current  of  air,  a  few  hours  after 
sun«set,  goes  from  the  land  to  the  sea,  and  produces  what  is  called 
the  land  wind.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  alternate  land 
and  sea  breezes  do  not  take  place  until  some  time  after  the  change  t)f 
each  monsoon,  when  its  strength  begins  to  abate;  for  at  the  com^ 
mencement  of  either,  the  monsoon  itself  blows  incessantly  for  a 
month  or  five  weeks  immediately  on  the  coast,  and  continues,  with 
trifling  deviations  from  the  N.  £.  or  S.  W«  according  to  the  respec- 
tive seasons.  Nor  do  the  land  and  sea  breezes  at  any  time  extend 
above  three  or  four  league*  from  the  shore/    ?•  41. 

<  Dunne  the  continuance  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  on  the 
coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  both  in  the  N.  £.  and  S.  W. 
monsoons,  the  wind  on  shore  seems  regularly  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and  passes  very  perceptibly  round  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass in  twenty-four  hours. 

*  These  winds  blow  constantly  every  year  on  the  coast  of  Coro« 
mandel  to  the  latter  end  of  January,  and  continue  during  February 
and  to  the  beginning  of  March,  subject  to  very  slight  variations;  but 
as  the  sun  approaches  towards  the  vernal  equinox,  the  winds  again 
become  variaole  for  some  days,  as  they  were  about  the  autumnal 
eq[ui&0ac,  Mttil  his  de^liaation  is  upwards  of  seven  degrees  N.  when 
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the  fi*  W.  teontoon  sets  m^  and  often  on  tKe  south  pari  of  the  coisi^ 
with  considerable  violence*  This  change  or  reflut  of  air  appears  to 
he  put  in  motion  hy  the  same  means  as  that  which  comes  from  tb<f 
opposite  quarter;  for  as  the  stin's  attitude  increases  daily  in  the 
Borthern  hemisphere,  the  extenave  body  of  land  in  the  N*  £.  part  o( 
Alia  must  become  much  hotter  than  the  ocean,  and  consequently  a 
considerable  degree  of  rarefaction  will  be  produced  over  that  part  o^ 
the  continent,  whilst  at;^  the  tame  season  an  immense  body  of  cold  ah* 
'  wili  come  both  from  the  Indian  Ocean  and' the  continent  of  Africa* 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  princi-' 
pid  tracts  of  land  of  drfferent  temperatures  on  the  two  continents^ 
bearing  Tcry  nearly  N,  E.  und  S.  W.  of  each  other,  will  therefore 
become  alternately  the  two  opposite  extreme  points  of  rarefaction 
and  condensation,  9nd  necessarily,  according  to  this  theory,  be  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  N.  £•  and  S.  W«  monsoons. 

*  .But  to  those  who  have  not  considered  the  nature  of  the  mon« 
soons  in  Iridia,  it  may  appear  somewhat  inconsistent  with  this  theory, 
that  the  N«£.  monsoon,  which  blows  with  great  force  in  October 
and  November  on  the  Coromandel  coasts  is  scarcely  felt  a  few  degrees 
to  the  westward  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  so  vice  versa.  The 
S.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  with  great  strength  on  the  Malabar 
coast  in  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  is  never  felt  with  any  degree 
of  violence  on  that  of  Coromandel  after  its  commencement,  nor  even 
then,  excepting  very  k^r  to  the  southward.  It  is  true  both  coasts 
are  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  might  be  supposed  subject  to 
the  aame  effects  from  the  situation  of  the  sun  ;  and  so  they  certainly 
are  in  some  degree,  for  the  wind  blows  nearly  in  the  same  direction 
on  both  sides  \of^  the  peninsula;  but  on  referring  to  the  map,  it  will  be 
found. that  the  two  ^roasts  are  separated  by  a  double  range  of  moun^* 
tains,  running  almost  N.  ^n^  S.  the  one  immediately  bounding  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  the  other,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula,^ 
.  called  the  Ballagat,  or  country  above  the  Passes ;  both  which  serve 
alternately  as  a  screen  to  either  coast  during  the  different  monsoons. 
Besides,  they  not  only  break  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  current  of  air^ 
but  these  mountains,  being  less  electrified  than  the  clouds  coming 
from  the  sea,  attract  them,  and  it  is  supposed,  When  nearly  in  con«» 
tact,  take  away  their  electrical  fire,  and  cause  them  to  precipitate 
the  water  they  contain.'     p.  44* 

Had  colonel  Copper  looked  into,  the  modem  authora,  he 
would  have  found  that  electricity  is  chiefly  conspicuous  when 
water  is  either  dissipated  in  vapour^  or  decomposed ;  and  that 
Dr.  Franklin,  who,  on  this  subject,  then  in  its  infancy,  scarcely 
ventured  beyond  hints,  is  undoubtedly  in  an  error.  Many  fact^ 
on  the  same  topic  have  been  adduced  m  a  work,  of  which,  froni 
its  obscurity  and  distance,  our  author  haS  probably  never  heard : 
1^2.  a  volume  of  essays,  published  at  Exeter  within  a  few  years* 

The  rains  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel  dXt  well 
explained,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas;  and 
the  facts  are  well  established,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  expla* 
nation.-^ We  shall  go  on  with  his  tj^eory.  of  the  monsoofflb- 
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lAandel  coasts  and  where  the  penmsula  becomes  extremely  murow, 
partakes  of  both  immsoons^  biit  piineipalfy  of  thfe  S.  W.  The  wind 
immediately  on  die  coast, .  at  tfare  commencement  of  this  tnomOon^ 
takes  nearly  the  same  direction  as  the  coast  itself.  Ifrom  the  latitude 
«f  9  to  13  degrees,  the  coast  Ires  neariy  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  W.  and 
fipooi  the  latiuide  of  15  degrees,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  called  Bala* 
sore  Roads,  it  rms  almost  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  The  &  W,  moirsooa 
therefore  on  this  coast  blows  at  first  along  shore,  from  ^hich  causit 
it  is  called  the  Long  Shone  Wind.  The  nature  of  the  soil  on  the 
coast  probably  contributes  to  give  it  this  direction ;  for  the  soil 
being,  in  some  respects,  like  the  gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  coast  of 
Amca,  low  and  sandy,  the  air  near  the  earth  muk  consequently  be 
ttuch  rarefied  under  sdmost  a  vertical  sun,  and  the  denser  air,  coming 
•cross  the  Indian  Ocean  or  the  gulf  of  Sind,  will  follow  that  direc* 
taon  on  the  coast  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  But  these  winds  continue 
•nly  to  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  sun 
.  being  near  the  summer  solstice,  the  hot  land  wind  on  the  coast  of ' 
Coromandel  commences,  and  continues  about  six  weeks.  To  under- 
•tand  the  causes  of  this  sudden  change,  we  must  again  advert  to  the 
^geography  of  the  country,  and  consider  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
at  this  period  on  the  two  coasts. 

*  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  latitude  of  16  de- 
grees to  Cape  Cofoorin,  may  be  divided  longitudinally  into  threft 
parts,  beginning  at  Madras,  which  is  situated  in  the  longitude  of 
€0**  28'  45"  E.  About  two  degrees  to  the  westward  of  that  meridian 
is  a  ruige  of  mountains,  forming  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Valley  . 
of  Baramaul,  where  the  high  land  of  Mysore  commences,  com^non* 
ly  called  the  BaNagat,  or  country  above  the  Passes.  This  hieh  ot 
table  land  of  Mysore  rises  at  least  2,000  feet  above  the  coast  o?  Co-  ^ 
i^mandel,  aitdruns  through  the  peninsula  from  N.  to  S.  nearly  in  the 
longitude  of  784  degrees.  Two  degrees  farther  to  the  westward  is 
another  range  of  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boun* 
daiy  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  and  the  country  situated  between  these 
two  meridians,  from  76  to  78  degrees,  is  properly  the  country  of 
Mysore.  With  this  sketch- of  the  map  of  the  country  before  us,  and 
with  a  recollection  of  the  first  principle  of  this  hypothesis,  it  wiH 
not  be  difficult  to  account  hr  the  hot  land  Wind  prevailing  in  the 
Caraattc  during  the  nionths  of  May  and  Jilne.^' 

<  The  sun's  declination  in  the  month  of  May  is  between  15  and  2t 
^egreea  N.^  he  will  therefore  before  the  end  of  this  month  have  been 
vertical  over  «11  these  countri^,  and  consequently  have  produced  a 
«)OBsideFaMe  4egree  of  heat  in  the  Carnatic;  bot  at  the  same  time 
the  double  range  of  mountains  to -the  westward  will  have  arrested  the 
clouds  brought  thither  by  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  and  made  them  pre- 
cipitate their  contents  both  on  the  Malabar  coast  and  in  the  Mysore 
country*  The  principal  point  of  rarefaction  then,  at  this  season, 
will  be  the  Cttniatic,  which  may,  as  usual,  be  considered  as  the 
heated  room,  and  the  nearest  cold  body  of  air  wilt  come  from  the 
table  land  of  Mysote  to  reirtote  the  equilibrimn. 

<  In  the  Carnatic,  during  the  mouths  of  May  and  June,  the  ther* 
WOBieter-of  Fahrenheit  i^  the  shade  is  genev^ly  sit  ^  or  even  lo^ 
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degree!  and  lipwards,  whflst  neat'  the  moantains  the  aame  kind  of 
thermometer  will  not  be  more  than  70  or  80  degrees  at  the  utmott« 
The  current,  of  air  then  wiU  move  from  the  mountains  acrosathe 
Camatic  towards  the  coaat  of  Coromandel,  and  of  course  produce  the 
hot  land  winds*  but  they  are  severely  felt  6nly  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Carnaticy  at  a  distance  from  the  mountains.  At  Amboor^  and  evaa 
at  Vellorc,  which  are  situated  near  them,  those  winds  are  neither 
extremely  hot»  nor  of  long  duration  >  and  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  beautiful  little  province  of  Coimbatore,  although 
so  far  to  the  southward^  in  confte(^ueilcc  of  their  vicinity  to  the  hills» 
the  inhabitants  are  never  incommoded  by  land  winds. 

'  This  rarefaction  in  the  Camatic,  and  the  current  of  air  which 
comes  from  the  Ballagat  mountains,  and  blows  from  the  W.  to  the 
£.'  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  are  sufficiently  strong  inland  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  monsoon  in  this  part  of  the  peninsula  %  but  the  west* 
eriy  Didnd  soon  loses  its  effect  on  coming  to  the  coast,  for  it  never  ex* 
tends  above  one  or  two  leagues  out  to  sea,  where  the  S«  W.  monsooa 
blows  incessantly  at  this  season  of  the  yearr 

<  But  within  a  month  after  the  summer  solstice,  the  current  of  the 
S.W.  montfoon, begins  to  slacken^  when  the  regular  land  and  sea 
winds  again  commence  upon  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  continue 
with  slight  variations  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Towards  the  end 
of  August,  as  the  sun  approaches  the  line,  the  heat  in  Asia  and  the 
cold  in  Africa  begin  to  abate  ;  consequently  the  monsoon  daily  be- 
comes more  faint,  and  like  the  slack  water  between  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides,  the  air  in  the  gulf  of  Bensral  has  little  motion^  Fre- 
quently it  moves  about  in  eddies,  and  after  it  has  fluctuated  between 
the  two  monsoons  for  three  weeks,  sometimes  almost  a  month,  being 
attended  with  squalls  from  different  quarters,  fhe  N.  £•  wind  at 
length  prevails,,  and,  like  the  change  of  tides,  moves  at  first  with 
considerable  rapidity^  But  the  tremendous  gales,  or  rather  hurri*^ 
canes,  which  sometimes  blow  in  the  gulf  at  this  season,  and  bear 
down  every  thing  before  them,  seldom  happen  precisely  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  monsoon ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  they  are  the  effect 
of  a  current  of  air  like  the  monsoon,  blowing  constantly  from  the 
same  quarter  for  several  months,  but  cather  resemble  whirlwinds, 
which  proceed  principally  from  some  sudden  change  in  tiie  uppei' 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  thoueh  extremely  violent, 
are  merely  local  and  temporary.  But  before  we  conclude  the 
account  ot  the  S.  W.  monsoon  in  Hindustan,  it  may  be  proper  t» 
observe,  that  this  monsoon  brings  the  violent  rains  into  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  which  generally  begin  at  Calcutta 
ahout  the  midiUe  of  June,  two  months  alter  their  commencement  to 
^he  southward  of  the  gulf.'     p.  52. 

The  length  of  this  explanation  prevents  us  from  adding  some 
aidditional  remarks^  and  occasionally  apparent  exceptions  to  the 
doctrine  \  and  indeed  the  whole  ot  this  part  of  tlie  subject  is 
ingeniously  and  correctly  illustrated.  But,  with  respect  to  hur- 
ricanes, the  doctrine  will  by  no  means  apply.  ^  Tetf^rarf  strong 
gusts  of  wind  can  never  be  produced  by  rarefaction  of  the  air 
from  a  vertical  sun^.  because  the  cause  acts  gradually,  and  them 
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h  nothing  to  impede  the  commencement  of  the  eflect  from  the 
commencement  of  the  cause.  Colonel  Capper  ought  also  to 
have; reflected,  that  winds,  proceeding  from  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  are  not  attended  with  thunder  ^nd  lightning.  The  .local 
eflibcts  of  these  hurricanes,  the  preceding  and  subsequent  ap- 
pearances, are  equally  inconsistent  with  mis  cause.  Two  other 
circumstances  prove  also  its  insufficiency:  one  is,  that  they 
never  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  monsoon,  when,  be- 
fore the  equilibrium  is  established,  some  commotion  might  be 
expected,  but  a  little  time  after  the  change,  when  the  rarefac- 
tion has  had  its  full  effect;  the  other,  that,  though  it  may  begin 
to  blow  from  the  land,  the  air  soon  rushes  from  every  point  of 
the  compass. 

Colonel  Capper  proceeds  to  the  explanation  of  some  other 
appearances  oi  perennial  winds)  which  we  cannot,  from  its  ex* 
tent,  follow,  or,  from  its  nature,  abridge.  Our  audior,  from  the 
terms  monsoon  and  tuffooH^  is  led  to  examine  some  other  appro* 
priate  appellations  of  diffisrent  places;  and,  as  these  are  Per- 
sian, he  concludes  that  the  Persians  were  the  chief  navigators  of 
the  eastern  seas,  prior  to  the  European  discoverers. 

The  cause  of  the  khimiseen,  a  periodical  wind  in  the  Ara« 
bian  Gulf  of  some  continuance,  is  properly  distinguished  from 
the  samiel  of  t}ie  desert,  which  occurs  at  more  irregular  inter- 
vals, and  is  temporary  in  duration.  Our  author's  system  applies 
very  well  to  the  khumseen,  and  less  so  to  the  samiel  and  the 
sirocco;  nor  would  it  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  causes  of  their 
recurrence  without  adverting  to  their  nature.  They  consist 
chiefly,  at  least  the  former,  of  inflammable  air ;  and  we  believe 
the  production  of  this  gas  has  not  been  explained.  We  remem- 
ber, in  our  review  of  Bhice's  Travels,  taking  some  notice  of 
the  subject;  but  it  was  too  novel  to  admit  of  any  very  satisfac- 
tory explanation  at  that  time.  We  may  have  occasion  to  resume 
it,  if  not  taken  up  by  some  otheiF  author.  The  Etesian  winds  are 
of  a  simUar  nature  and  duration  to  the  khumseen;  though, 
from  the  situation  of  the  Morea,  where  they  are  observed,  their 
direction  is  opposite.  The  harmattan  is  a  gust  of  peculiarly 
dry  air,  deprived  of  its  moisture  by  passing  over  the  arid  deserty 
and  greedily  attracting  fluid  from  every  object  which  contains  it* 
In  a  country  where  disease  depends  much  ort  marshes,  this  dry 
wind  must  be  healthy;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  of  a 
peculiar  nature,  except  that,  from  analogy,  we  may  suppose  it 
to  be  highly  electrical.  The  samiel,  in  some  circumstances, 
seems  to  be  as  drying  as  the  harmattan ;  but  the  cause  is  uncer- 
tain. The  hy^ometrical  affinity  of  water  to  air  seems  to 
arise  from  a  principle  of  a  different  nature  from  solution,  and 
not  yet  well  understood.  If  colonel  Capp^  resume  these  cdti- 
siderations,  we  would  recommend  to  his  attentioa  the  ezpeik 
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Vientfl  ojf  De  It  Sauaiure'  in  his  ti99tise  on  the  hygrometer^  as 
well  26  of  De  Luc  in  the  controve]r;»y  on  that  subject. 

Colonel  Qappe?  tries  t^  truth  of  his  theory^  b^  examining 
tjbe  problems  of  M.  Volney,  and  sliowing  bow  easily  they  are 
explicable  on  it«  Ik  reality »  they  are  so  in  seneral;.  but  on  the 
iburth,  the  proportion  of  dew  and  clouds,  he  is  less  successful. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  the  system  does  not  apply  to  these; 
bu{'  we  must  remark^  as  singular,  that  an  author  should  treat  of 
9ieteoTotogical  subjects  without  being  aware  of  the  state  of  water 
in  vascular  vapour,  and  the  repulsion  of  clouds  in  consequence 
of  their  electricity.  Much  might  have  been  learned  on  this  sub- 
ject from  De  la  Saussurej  and  some  farther  advances  were,  we 
believe,  made  by  the  author  just  mentioned  in  the  Exeter  Essajs. 
Qdtonel  Capper,  we  admit,  notices,,  somewhat  vaguely,  the  m- 
fiuence  of  iiifiammable  air,  and  the  decomposition  of  watery  but 
sbesQ  remarks  are  rather  appended  to,  than  connected  with,  hisr 
system. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  winds  and  weather  of  Great- 
Britain,  so  far  as  they  can  be  reduced  to  any  rule*  This  part 
of  the  subject  is  taken  up  without  sui&cient  preparation.  The 
winds  and  the  rain  should  have  been  examined  in  registers  kept 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  relative  situa- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  hills  noticed.  A  little  inquiry  might 
have  obtained  many  of  these  journals^  indeed,  many  have  been 
published,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  this  au-' 
thor.  He  remarks,  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  the  westerly; 
and  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  greater  in  the  summer  montna 
^an  in  any  equal  period.  In  reality,  the  rainy  d^ys  are  fewer^ 
but  the  rain  heavier.  We  have  seen  more  rain  fall  in  two  hours 
hi  J<me  than  in  the  whole  month  of  February,  when  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  fair  day.  His  system  explains  very  satisfactorily 
the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  winds*,  but  we  are  surprised  that 
he  has  omitted  one  cause  of  the  cold  north-easterly  winds  which, 
chiefly  prevail  in  the  spring,  as  it  is  so  consonant  to  his  own 
theory,  viz.  the  thawing  of  the  Baltic.  The  cause  of  rain  is 
explained  from  the  doctrine  of  precipitation,  which  is  only  true 
ifi  a  very  few  instances^  and,  in  noticing  the  changes  of  the  ba* 
rometev,  he  does  not  consider  that  this  instrunient  a(;ts  also  as  a 
mfimometer,  measuring  the  changes  in  the  eloHkky^oi  the  atmo*» 
fl|>here«  Some  observations  respecting  the  causes  of  rain  in  other 
countries,  where  its  appearance  is  more  regufar,  are  furious  ^ 
:^nd  the  result  of  the  remarks  on  winds,  of  this  country^  when 
applied  to  ships  going  hence  t6  Indisi,  is  equaUy  carious  and 
vseful.  The  following  observations  cannot  be  too  extensively 
p>mmunicated. 

•  *  In  the  viciaky  of  tbe  Cape,  at  this  soason,  this  wind  blows  almost 
iace8i8Btly»  gcnoraliy  iuoreasiog  near  the  land  ustil  the  sh^s  hav« 
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passed  the  WiJi*  A  few  degrees  to  the  ea8tilrard»  the  wind  will 
9oiBetiiDC9  coaie  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  8.  £.;  belt  the  prevailing 
viad  on  both  stdei  during^  theie  winter  months  is  unquestionably 
the  N.  W.  '  The  struggle  aecms  to  be  between  the  cold  air  from  the 
pole  and  the  reflux  of  air  near  the  S.  E.  trade. 

*  After  htfing  passed  the  Bank  of  Lagullus,  ships  should  take  a 
good  offing  to  the  eastward^  even  those  which  intend  goihg  the 
windward  passage  ;  for  immediately  round  the  Cape  there  is  often -a 
strong  set  on  the  land>  whilst  at  the  entrance  of  the  Mosambique 
Channel  from  Cape  Corientes  the  current  runs  frequently  with 
considerable  violence  tp  the  S.  £•  so  that  between  the  south  end  of 
Madagascar  and  the  main  land  of  Africa  the  utmost  care  is  necest 
sary  to  avoid  running  either  upon  one  coast  or  the  othen  The 
Doddington  Indiaman  was  wrecked  near  De  Laeoa  Bay,  in  the  year 
1756,  by  standing  too  soon  to  the  northward^  immediately  after 

.having  rounded  the  Cape;  and  a  few  degrees  further  northward 
many  ships  have  likewise  nearly  been  lost  on  the  opposite  side,  by 
am  error  of  near  four  degrees  in  the  eastings  according  to  the  dead 
reckoning. 

*  1  he  first  instance  that  occurred  to  myself  was  in  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Indiaman,  in  the  year  1762.  In  company  with  the  Britannia^ 
we  fell  in  with  the  latid  about  midnight,  near  St.  Augustine'^  Bay, 
at  the  time  we  supposed  ourselves  to  be  near  mid-channel  betweea 
this  island  and  the  continent. 

*  The  second  instance  was  in  1785*  jn  a' French  ship,  the  Koti*e 
Dame  du  Mont  Carmel.  The  following  extract  from  our  journal 
will  best  explain  our  situation.  Fresh  gales  and  good  weather.  At 
day-lieht  saw  the  land,  the  body  of  it  bearing  N.  E.  distance  six  or 
seven  leagues*  According  to  D'Apres*  chart,  this  shoal,  the  Star 
Bank,  lies  in  44^  lo'  E.  of  Greenwich,  and  latitude  25*^  i</  S.  In 
the  morning  a  man  on  the  fore-top-sail  yard  called  out  **  breakers,** 
which  were  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  on  each  bow.' 
This  bank  lies  only  ^vt  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and 
is  very  low^  theretore  no  ship  should  pass  the  latitude  of  St.  Mary's 
after  dark,  unless  well  assured  of  the  longitude. 

*  A  French  Indiaman,  St.  Jean  Baptiste»  was  lost  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  in  the  year  1777,  and  thirty-nine  only  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  people  were  saved :  the  carpenter  and  boatswain's 
mate  of  our  ship  were  amongst  the  number  of  the  saved.  They 
reached  St.  Augustine's  Bay  in  the  yawl,  but,  on  landing,  they  were 
made  slaves  by  the  natives.  Nineteen  only  of  the  thirty-iiine  sur- 
vived their  captivity,  in  which  they  remained  seven  months,  and  thed 
were  ransomed  by  a  Dutch  ship.  We  probably  owed  our  preserva- 
tion to  an  excellent  chronometer,  made  by  Arnold,  which  gave  us; 
at  eight  A.M.  the  longitude  of  43^9^45''  £•  that  nearly  corre- 
sponded vnth  our  lunar  observations  $  nevertheless,  the  captain  could 
scarcely  believe  at  the  time,  that,  after  having  struck  soundings  on 
the  Bank  of  LaguUas,  such  an  error  as  four  degrees  of  longitude 
could  exist  in  the  ship's  reckoning:  however,  at  nine  P.  M.  he  put 
the  ship  about,  and  stood  off  and  on  until  day4»reak,  a  precaitttioa 
by  which,  in  all  probability,  we  were  saved  from  shipwreck, 

*  The  Aurora  frigate^  which. was  lost^  after  leaving  the  Ctpt  of 
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Good  Hap€»  in  the  year  1768-9;.  and  the  Ca^o,  with  admiral 
Parker  on  board,  neither  of  which  have  been  heard  of  .since  they 
left  that  place,  were  very  probably  both  cast  away  either  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  01;  the  island  of  Madagascar.'     p.  120. 

What  follows,  respecting  the  most  eligible  period  of  sailing 
from  India,  merits  particular  attention. 

Some  remarks  on  the  causes  of  heat  and  cold  according  to  this 
system,  as  well  as  on  the  causes  of  the  evaporation  and  precipi- 
tation of  water,  follow.  The  saltness  of  the  sea  is  a  problem 
of  peculiar  difficulty  5  and  colonel  Capper  involves  himself  in  a 
dilemma  in  the  consideration.  If  the  rivers  bring  from  their 
.  reservoirs  the  necessary  supply  of.  salt  for  the  ocean,  it  is  sin- 
gular that  they  should  not  be  themselves  salt,  and  that  even  the 
lakes  J  which  communicate  with  the  seay  should  be  fresh.  In  fact, 
the  ocean  must  have  originally  been  created  with  a  determined 
proportion  of  salt,  for  many  fish  die  in  water  less  or  more, 
salted.  This  proportion  varies  from  different  causes  in  different 
parts  of  the  sea;  but  fishes  migrate  according  to  these  changes; 
'  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  actual  quantity  of 
9alt  existing  in  the  sea  is  altered;  in  other  words,  that  any  salt 
is  decomposed  while  in  a  state  of  solution.  Water  is  raised 
from  the  sea,  and  returned  to  it;  so  that  from  this  cause  the 
change  is  only  relative  and  temporary.  Some  lakes  are  salt 
because  they  were  once  a  part  of  the  sea;  others  are  'fresh  be- 
cause derived  from  the  clouds.  The  remarks  on  the  high  moun- 
tains of  Tartary,  and  the  immense  rivers  originating  from  them, 
arc  interesting.  The  information  is  not  new ;  but  it  is  brought 
together  in  a  pleasing,  instructive  form.  The  agricultural  and 
nautical  deductions  from  the  facts  established,  respecting  the 
prevailing  winds,  are  certainly  well  founded  and  useful. 

The  notes  are  often  more  minute  details  of  facts,  or  useful 
illustrations;  in  one  or  two  instances  we  find  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  new  subject.  Such  is  note  10,  where  the  author 
recommends  the  Latin  as  a  universal  language.  It  was  for  a 
time  the  universal  language  of  science;  but  has  unfortunately  of 
late  been  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  that  honourable  office. 
We  should,  for  many  reasons,  prefer  the  Greek ;  which  we 
might  enlarge  on,  were  there  a  probability  that  our  preference 
or  opinion  would  have  any  weight.  The  following  remarks  on 
the  famines  of  Bengal  ought  also  to  be  very  generaUy  read. 

*  Bengal,  which  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
is  likewise  called  by  the  Orientals  Jennet  ul  Bellad,  or  the  Paradise 
of  Countries ;  and,  hke  Egypt,  Bengal  generally  supplies  grain  tQ 
the  neighbouring  southern  countries  of  India,  where  the  mountains 
"beinjg  low,  and  the  rivers  comparatively  small,  the  harvests  frequently 
Tail.  ^ 
.  *  The  province  of  Bengal  ought,  with  good  ms^nagement,  never 
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to  bt  sutject  to  famine ;  for,  if  my  conjectures  are  true,  the  supply 
of  water  must  be  infinitely  more  certain  in  the  Ganges  than  in  the 
Nile.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  as  I  have  already  observed,  whether  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  where  the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  supposed 
to  lie,  arc  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  ice  and  snow  in  that  lati- 
tude. But  the  great  range  of  mountains,  whence  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  and  many  of  its  contributory  streams,  flow,  are  visibly  co- 
vered with  ice  and  snow,  which  on  these  northern  mountains  may  be 
considered  as  perpetual ;  and  a  great  portion  of  both  being  annually 
melted  by  the  presence  of  the  sun  during  the  simimer  solstice,  this 
supply  can  never  fail. 

*  It  may  then  be  asked,  by  what  means  the  famine  happened  some 
years  since,  which  almost  desolated  the  province  of  Bengal  ? 

*  It  was  partly  owing  to  a  want  of  the  same  precautions,  which 
are  constantly  taken  by  the  Egyptians  for  ascertaining  the  quantity 
of  water  in  the  river  by  means  of  a  Nilometer,  with  proper  dams» 
which  ought  to  be  erected  throughout  the  Delta  of  Bengal,  Jn  every 
conftiderable  branch  of  the  Ganges. 

*  It  would  perhaps  be  very  sound  policy  in  every  European 
nation  to  adopt  the  same  plan  at  home;  for  by  these  means,  not  only 
great  improvements  might  be  made  in  agriculture,  but,  by  preserving 
the  water  with  proper  economy,  commerce  might  be  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  more  generad  use  of  water  carriage.  Nor  should 
we  forget  that  these  Nilometers  mi^t  become  more  correct  rain- 
l^uges  than  any  now  in  use.  But  after  having  mentioned  the  famine 
in  Bengal,  and  ascribed  it  partly  to  the  wantof  a  judicious  economy 
and  appropriation  of  the  water  of  the  Ganges,  injustice  to  the  servants 
of  the. East-India  Company  who  governed  Bengal  at  that  time,  and 
who  have  unjustly  incurred  much  odium  on  that  account,  I  must  take 
upon  me  to  say,  that  kfter  a  very  diligent  inquiry,  made  a  few 
years  afterwards  on  the  spot,  no  European  at  that  ^time  derived  the 
smallest  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  monopoly  of  grain.  . 

*  I  have  even  heard  a  gentleman  named  as  having  contributed  to- 
wards the  general  distress,  by  converting  rice  grounds  into  fields  of 
opium,  ahd  from  the  sale  ot  which  he  is  said  to  have  acquired  im- 
mense riches;  but  it  is  well  known  that  opium  does  not  thrive  in  the 
same  kind  of  ground  in  which  rice  is  planted;  the  one  requires  a  dry^ 
the  other  a  wet  soil.  Besides,  if  we  admit  that  four  or  five  hundred 
acres,  or  even  as  nuuiy  thousand,  were  taken  from  the  rice  grounds 
of  Bengal,  Bahar,  an4  Orissa,  for  the  purpose  of  planting  opium, 
the  dedication  of  this  small  quantity  of  land,  from  countries  infi- 
nitely more  extensive  than  those  of  Great-Britain,  would  not  havQ 
been  felt  but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  sea.  The  misfortune  origi- 
nated in  the  folly  or  iniquity  of  the  native  farmers,  or  grain  mer* 
chants,  themselves. 

*  It  should  be  known  that  the  scarcity  happened  in*  a  season  of 
uncommon  drought,  which  followed  one  of  unusual  plenty.  When 
the  native  fanners,  or  perhaps  the  merchants,  during  the  plentiful 
year,  h?.d  sold  and  exported  as  much  grain  as  they  could,  they  de- 
stroyed a  prodigious  quantity  of  the  remainder,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  price ;  and  consequently^  when  the  subsequent  crops  failed,  an 
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universal  difttre«8  pervaded  the  whole  cbuotty.  It  was  by  thflt« 
ineans  that  thousands  of  the  wretched  inha|>itant8  of  Beog^l  pcrishc^ 
trough  hunger  in  the  granary  of  India*'    9. 185. 

T!>c  fourteenth  note  on  Sahara,  the  Great  Desert,  is  a  very 
interesting  one,  but  too  long  to  transcribe,  and  not  ^s^  to 
abridge.  In  the  eighteenth  note,  entitled  *  Tides  in  the  Atnio* 
Uphere,'  which  colonel  Capper  seems  to  dcpy,  the  obscnrationi 
are,  we  think,  less  correct*  The  ntneteenm,  on  the  currents 
in  ihe  oce^,  is  curious  and  interesting.  The  meteorological 
remarks  and  prognostics  of  the  weather  are  not  always  correct. 
To  these  our  aumor's  theory  seldom  applieS)  except  in  a  genera) 
outline. 

The  Appendix  consists  in  a  great  measure  of  miscellaneous 
subjects.  The  first  article  b  on  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  fine 
arts,  which  are  proved,  from  their  history,  to  have  seldom 
attained  any  high  degree  of  perfection,  but  where  they  have 
been  immediately  employed  in  the  service  of  religion.  The 
second  is  entitled,  *  Observations  on  Tartary.'  '  The  limits  of 
that  vast  country  have  not  been  ascertained.  Our  author  thinks 
that  a  range  of  mountains  may  exist  between  the  latitudes  of  50 
^nd  55°  north ;  so  that  Siberia  may  include  the  countriel  north 
of  50^*  to  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  from  the  confines  of  European 
Russia  to  Behring's  Straits.  Tartary  will  of  course  comprise  the 
countries  between  latitudes  31  and  50**,  and  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  empire  of  China.  The  Tartars  of  this  region  are  supposed 
by  Mr.  Warton  to  have  retired  from  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
armies  northward,  and  to  have  peopled  Scandinavia  under  Odin, 
It  was  fortunate,  adds  colonel  Capper,  that  the  Tartarian  hc-j 

5'oes  of  a  later  date  turned  to  the  east,  rather  than  the  west ;  or 
etters,  and  the  empires  then  formed,  might  have  experienced  a 
common  ruin.  A  Persian  origin  may,  he  thinkS)  be  traced  in 
pur  words,  the  structure  of  our  language,  and  the  customs  of 
pur  ancestors ;  which  he  enlarges  on  with  great  ingenuity. 

'  Vapour  on  the  hills '  is  not  always  '  a  sign  of  rain,'  without 
other  accompanying  circumstances,  of  which  our  author  is  not 
aware.^  Subterraneous  winds  are  well  explained }  and  tables  of 
the  velocities  of  the  wind  and  of  the  weatner  at  Aleppo  arc  use- 
ful additions.  On  the  subject  of  electricity  we  observe  some 
mistakes,  apparently  important  in  their  consequences.  On  the 
■jvhole,  we  think  this  work  curious  and  valuable.  In  the  pre- 
sent state  of  science,  however,  we  had  reason  to  expect  more  \ 
and  perhaps,  at  a  future^  period,  the  author  may  enrich  another 
ipdition  with  some  modern  discoveries,  and  their  application. 
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Lewis  XVL  from  his  Marriage  to  his  Deaths  Oft:.  (Cottti^ 
nuedjrom  Vol.  XXXIV.  p.  254.^ 

W^E  proceed  to  lay  before  out  readers,  that  they  may  justly 
appreciate  this  publication  for  diemselves,  several  extracts  from 
Its  voluminous  author. 

*■  We  have  wfXt  a  most  extraordinary  occurrence  take  place  in 
France*  A  royal  hous^  the  most  powerful  and  most  contiderablft 
in  Europe^  is  precipitated  from  the  throne  of  Henry  IV.  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  Has  nature  co-operated  in  the  produetioQ  of 
this  catastrophe  ?  Such  a  qnestion,  when  the  morale  of  mankind  are  . 
the  object  of  consideration,  is  not  foreign  to  the  province  of  history* 
I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  it. 

^  When  Lewis  XVL  ascended  the  throne,  there,  wore  in  France 
five  families  of  the  blood  royal,  and  fourteen  princesses. 

*  Besides  the  royal  house,  and  those  of  Orleans,  Conde,  Gonti, 
and  PenthicTre,  there  were  also  in  Europe  three  families  descended 
from  the  house  of  Bowbon,  which  reigned  in  Spain,  at  Na|^es,  and  ^ 
at  Parma,  and  in  which  were  six  princes.  At  no  preceding  period 
had  the  house  of  Bourbon  appeared  either  more  floorishing  or  more 
numerous.  The  succession  to  the  crown,  and  the  stability  of  the 
government,  had  more  sitt'eties  on  the  side  of  nature  than  ever 
before  had  been  known. 

<  The  case  was  not  the  same  with  respect  to  the  political  talentt 
^pvltich,  £or  the  preservation  of  monarchy,  those  princes  ought  to 
have  possessed.  The  heroic  a?es  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  ex-« 
pired :  the  blood  of  Henry  IV.  had  lost  the  qualities  which  create 
monarchies,  and  cither  prevent  or  extinguish  fevolntions.  The  double 
prgvdke  of  the  royal  and  catholic  families  in  Europe,  of  forming 
fliatrimonisd  alhances^  only  with  those  of  the  same  rank  and  of  the 
catholic  religion,  had  induced  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  reject  every 
marriage  with  protcstant  houses,  and  to  confine  its  connubial  inter- 
covrsc  to  those  of  Medicis,  Austria,  Savoy,  and  Bourbon.  The 
blood  of  the  dynasty  which  reigned  over  the  French  was  held  so  sa« 
cred,  that  to  mix  it  with  that  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  debased  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  people :  the  Bourbons  were 
obhged  to  have  recourse  to  marriages  with  Austrians,  Saxons, .  &:0r 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  race  :  a  singular  restraint  in  the  phy- 
cical  history  of  mankind,  reprobated  by  nature,  and  which  subjected 
the  family  to  great  inconveniences.  In  reality,  whatever  additional 
consideration  the  house  acquired  by  marriages  contracted  with  its 
equals,  it  lost  more  than  an  equivalent  in  point  of  character  and  qua* 
lities;  and  it  could  not  but  degenerate  from  the  virtue  of  its  ances- 
tors, the  original  founders  of  its  power.  A  kind  of  old  age  of  the 
family,  an  cneteness  of  character,  and  an  almost  total  annihilation  of 
great  passions  and  sentiments,  became  a  necessary  consequence  of 
geoeraticns  being  multiplied  and  formed  of  the  same  blood. 

*  For  preservmg  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  tribes  in  health 
and  vigour,  and  for  preventing  a  degeneracy  of  the  Afferent  species, 
the  means  prdained  by  nature  is  a  mixture  of  famflies.    In  ehe  vegen 
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tabic  kingdom  y  this  purpose  is  effected  by  grafting ;  and  it  is  a  priii*  • 
ciple  of  policy  among  enlightened  people  to  discourage  intermarriages 
with  relations.  Nature  suffers  violence  by  repeatedly  producing  new  ' 
generations  from  the  same  blood ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  she  is  in« 
vigorated  and  rendered  more  prolific,  by  connubial  alliances  with  in- 
dividuals of  a  different  stock;  the  vital  principle,  which  had  been 
impaired,  then  recovers  its  activity,  a  new  individuality,  both  phy* 
sical  and  moral,  is  generated,  and  there  ensues  a  recom position, 
which  gives  life  and  energy  to  character.  Domestic  animals  would 
degenerate  in  less  than  an  age,  if  the  breed  were  not  crossed.  In 
short,  the  mixture  of  distinct  races  imprqy^s  every  offspring,  not 
only  in  vigour  of  constitution,  but  in  beauty  and  form. 

*  In  the  human  species,  this  doctrine  is  confirmed  by  a  thousand 
observations.   We  are  acquainted  with  families  in, which  not  physical 

•  evils  only,  such  as  the  gout,  consumption,  and  other  maladies,  seem 
to  be  established,  and  to  pass  from  father  to  son,  but  the  germ  of 
many  moral  infirmities  also,  such  as  folly,  imbecillity  of  mind,  ner<t 
vous  affections,  madness,  and  other  similar  defects,  circulates  in  the 
blood.  M.  Turgot  *<  made  haste,"  according  to  his  expression,  to 
regenerate  the  department  of  finance,  because,  said  he,  **  from  time 
immemorial,  my  ancestors  have  died  of  the  gout  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years."  The  history  of  hereditary  diseases  is  well  known.  As  long 
as  those  maladies  exist,  the  race  is  continuaUy  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct ;  its  individuals  lead  a  valetudinary  life:  but  when  new  blood 
is  introduced  for  the  support  of  a  fresh  generation,  the  constitutioii 
of  the  family  is  restored  and  the  lineage  improved, 

*  The  practice  of  grafting,  and  changing  the  min,  with  respect 
to  vegetables,  and  crossing  the  breed  m  animals,  appears  then  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  species.  Multiplied  copulations  with  the 
same  blood,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  decay  and  ex^ 
tinction.  The  difficulty  of  crossing  the  breed  in  its  ownpropaga*, 
tion  was,  during  two  centuries,  the  radical  defect  in  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  *  ' 

*  Where  dp  you  find  in  the  race  that  decision  of  character,  that 
firmness  of  mind,  impetuosity  of  volition,  enlightened  by  genius^ 
which  animated  Henry  IV.  the  head  and  founder  of  the  power  of 
this  house?  We  see  how  in  each  generation  the  strength  of  charac« 
ter  diminishes,  from  the  conqueror  of  the  league,  when  the  king 
subdued  the  people,  to  the  6th  of  October,  when  the  people  sub- 
dued their  king, 

'  The  house  of  Medicis  commenced  with  fieroes;  and  its  latter 
princes,  at  the  epoch  of  its  extinction,  will  be  unknown  to  history. 
Behold  cardinal  YoHc  terminating  obscurely  at  Rome  the  destiny  of 
the  Stuarts!  see  how  the  last  mJe  heirs  ot  the  house  of  Hapsburg 
finished  their,  career  at  Vienna,  in  the  person  of  the  insientficant 
Charles  VI. !  read  the*  history  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  that  of 
Charlemagne)  examine  the  character  of  the  last  of  the  offspring 
which  terminate  these  different  races :  observe  how  many  of  the  sove^ 
reign  houses  of  Europe  are  now  decayed,  by  forsaking  the  *dictates 
of  nature,  like  the  last  shoots  of  those  dynasties  of  which  history 
recites  the  decrepitude ;  while  nature  is  maintained  unimpaired  and 
perpetuated  among  the  people^  acpompamed-  with  health,  vigour^ 
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and  increasing  population.  To  condnde,  look  into  our  own  history, 
liow  many  families  of  the  blood  royal  are  become  extinct  since  the 
time  of  Hugh  Capet!  Examine  the  genealogy  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  by  Desormeaus  ;  examine  other  larger  genealogies  of  the 
tame  family,  and  you  will  find  that  the  observation  is  verified*  Re- 
flect on  the  chronological  table  containing  the  creations  of  the  ducal 
families  of  the  kingdom;  all  those  which  existed  before  Henry  III. 
are  extinct:  all  those  which  existed  in  1572,  at  the  time  when  the 
house  of  Crussol  was  advanced  to  the  peerage,  are  no  more  5  for  in 
1789  the  house  of  Crussol  remained  the  most  ancient.  The  desire 
of  posterity,  and  the.  solicitude,  so  natural,  of  preserving  families 
from  extinction,  one  might  have  supposed  would  have  concurred  in 
the  preservation  of  these  privileged  races.  But  such  sentiments  have 
been  useless.  The  mass  of  the  people  alone  is  preserved,  by  their 
morals  and  by  the  perpetual  circulation  of  the  blood  from  one  race 
of  Frenchmen  to  another ;  so  that  our  population  is  composed  nearly 
of  four  millions  and  a  half  of  families,  which  descend  from  their  fa* 
ther  without  any  extinction  of  the  male  line,  transmitting  existence 
to  future  ages  by  propagation,  exemplifying  in  the  present  revolution 
the  bravery  of  the  a^icient  Gauls,  and  preserving  to  their  country  the 
splendor,  the  energy,  and  the  capacity  of  the  founders  of  the  na^ 
tion.  ' 

'  I  might  confirm  these  observations  by  a  statistical  account  of  the 

Iouth  and  old  age  of  the  different  nations  which  occupy  the  globe  ; 
might  show  how  in  the  north  the  human  species  degenerates,  and 
the  duration  of  life  decreases,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate  and 
the  solitary  state  of  the  inhabitants,  with  whom  the  neighbouringr 
people  refuse  to  form  an  alliance.  I  might  mention  the  great  family 
.of  the  Chinese,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  through  a  long- 
succession  of  ages,  and  exhibiting  in  the  countenance  of  every  indi« 
▼idual  a  proof  of  their  national  deterioration.  These  colonies,  and 
many  others,  have  been  degenerating  from  a  remote  period,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  their  isolated  manners,  and  of  prejudices  which  hinder  them 
from  intermarrying  with  other  nations;  while  in  the  districts  of 
Greece,  where  the  laws,  the  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  inhabitants,  permitted  a  continual  intercourse 
with  strangers,  there  resulted  a  race  of  the  human  spiecies  the  most 
beautiful  with  respect  to  person,  and  in  a  moral  view  the  most  inter- 
esting, as  long  as  civilisation  remained  in  the  governments  of  that 
happy  country. 

< '  In  fine,  the  perfection  of  the  human  lineage  is  yet  more  percep« 
tible  in  the  mixture  of  the  blood  of  negroes  with  that  of  Europeans, 
in  respcpt  both  of  corporeal  form  and  of  morals :  whence  it  may 
clearly  be  inferred,  that  the  chief  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons  arose  from  its  circulation  in  the  same  vessels  ; 
the  prejudices  respecting  both  its  dignity  and  religion  having  neither 
permitted  it  to  forpi  alliances  with  protestant  princes,  nor  to  chuse 
from  among  the  people  young  women  of  the  country,  to  preserve 
to  the  dynasty  a  continuance  of  health  and  vigour  of  constitution.* 
Vol.ii.  p.  II. 

Our  author^  in  this  chapter,  assumed  the  province  of  the  naca- 
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rtl  hktoriaii;  and  dke  doctrines  of  Buffon  ure  pursued  to  their 
vtmost  extent*  We^  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  creed 
of  any  man,  provided  he  do  not  insult  die  public  by  its  com- 
munication} to  his  God  and  his  conscience  he  is  alone  amena- 
ble. But|  disguised  as  the  religious  opinions  of  this  writer  are 
throughout  Ac  whole  of  his  Menroirs,  and  honestly  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  royalty,  we  think  we 
have  some  glance,  from  the  specimen  be/ore  us,  of  what  Ae 
abbe  Barruel  refers  to,  when,  in  his  *  Memoires  pour  servir  h 
FHiitare  du  JacMntsme^  he  speaics  of  *  the^  apostate  Soulavic,* 
who,  he  tells  us,  was  sent  to  Geneva  by  Robespierre  to  con- 
^  summate  the  work  of  die  philosophists.  We  mean  not,  how* 
ever,  to  compare  either  the  fidelity  or  the  judgement  of  the 
memoirist  of  Lewis  XVI.  to  those  of  the  memoirist  of  Jaco* 
binism ;  but  we  totally  protest  against  the  system  here  adverted' 
to,  of  the  uniform  materiality  of  all  animal  and  vegetable 
nature.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  several  of  the  prin- 
^ples  to  which  it  appeals;  but  we  must  contend  for  a  discrimi- 
nation which  does  not  exist  in  the  school  in  which  our  author 
has  studied;  and  we  cannot  avoid  noticing,  that  several  of  the 
positions  he  has  here  hardily  advanced  are  either  totally  desti-> 
tute  of  foundation,  or  altogether  adverse  to  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  is  aiming^  What  does  M.  Soulavie  mean  by  *  a  proof 
of  national  deterioration  exhibited  amon^  the  gr^at  family  of  the 
Chinese,  in  the  countenance  of  every  individual  ?'  as  though 
fourscore  milHons  of  inhabitants  would  not  aflbrd  a  sufficient 
variety  •  to  graft,  and  change,  and  cross  the  breed,'' to  prevent 
a  decay  in  the  species.  The  'districts  of  Greece'  are  in  like 
manner  ill  selected  to  prove  that  it  was  from  *  a  continual  inter- 
course with  strangers  that  there  resulted  a  race  of  the  human 
species,  the  most  beautiful  with  respect  to  person,  and  in  a 
moral  view  the  most  interesting  as  long  as  civilisation  remained 
in  the  government  of  that  happy  country.'  It  is  well  known 
that  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ever  exhibited  so  much 
national  pride  as  the  Greeks;  and  that,  far  from  courting  an 
intercourse  with  foreigners,  they  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  all 
other  nations  with  contempt,  and  haughtily  rejected  their  over- 
tures.— ^But  to  advance  to  the  direct  point  before  us;  Lewis 
XVI.,  and  the  dauphin  his  father,  instead  of  exhibiting  proofs 
of  the  gradual  efleteness  here  contended  for — a  progeniem  vitio-^ 
siorem — offer  to  the  view  a  combination  of  intellect  and  moral 
virtues,  which  we  shall  perhaps  vainly  look  for  in  any  of  the 
Bourbons  their  ancestors;  and  were  angels  of  light  in  compari- 
son with  their  immediate  progenitor,  Lewis  XV.  The  mode  of 
improving  both  our  morals  and  corporeal  form  by  %  mixture  of 
the  blood  of  negroes  with  that  of  Europeans  savours  rather  too 
strongly  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Domingo  to  be  relished  in  diis 
^ountry. 
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Our  ailther  himself,  indeed,' is  not  satiii6cd  wkh  this  CMis6  of 
the  dovnfall  of  the  French  monarchy ;  aad  in  the  piosecntioa 
of  his  work  he  assembles  such  a  variety  of  confederate  insdr 

fati(H)s,  that  it  vrould  be  impossible  eren  for  Bonaparte,  the 
ero  of  the  day,  though  gifted  with  ten  times  the  powers  he  has 
evinced,  to  resist  their  aggregate  effort^.  A  debauched  court, 
an  enslaved  people,  an  exhausted  treasury,  grounds  uncultivated 
from  the  excess  of  taxes,  philosophy,  mfidelity,  the  charlata- 
nism of  Mesmer  and  other  impostors,  all  contribute  to  undermine 
the  government  within; — while,  without,  £ngland,  Austriat 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  are  perpetually  attacking  it  with  open  hx^ 
Cities  or  concealed  circumventions.  Of  these  difierent  extern 
nal  powers  the  first  is  the  object  of  our  auduMr's  perpetual  am* 
madversion;  and  it  should  seem,  from  this  narrative,  that  tbens 
has  never  been  an  evil  in  France  for  many  centuries  past,  either 
of  smaller  or  larger  magnitude^  which  has  not  been  excited  or 
countenanced  by  the  British  government. 

-  *  ScuLAVit*— -In  the  oiemorable  rdgrn  of  the  king  yon  mentioa» 
no  devoted  to  the  Jesuits,  and  so  violent  against  the  pro^estants,  it 
was  the  chiefs  of  the  latter  party  that  England  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  a  revolt  in  the  Cevennes.  The  prophet  Jnrico,  in.  1689; 
the  English  emissariei  in  1702 ;  Cavalier,  the  leader  of  the  Camtr 
cards  in  1703;  Ravanel,  in  1705  ;  Dupont,  four  years  afterwards^ 
and  Justet  of  Vals,  received  and  ditlributed  the  sums  set  apart  by 
England  for  encouraging  the  armed  insurrectioiis  that  ensued.  Tht 
disturbances  at  Vemoux,  in  1740,  had  the  tame  origin  ;  but,  under 
-  X^ewis  XIV.,  it  was  the  insurrection  and  independence  of  republicans, 
that  was  aimed  at. 

'  Franklin. — I  shall  expect  from  you  a  letter  to  M*  de  Ver* 
^ennes  on  this  topic. 

'  The  letter  was  given,  a  few  days  afiter  this  conversation,  by 
pr.  Franklin  to  Vergennes ;  and  the  latter  expressing  a  desire  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  work,  Soulavie  sent  him  the  following  account. 

.  ^<  When  I  was  studying  the  natural  history  of  our  mountains  in 
the  south,  I  did  not  foxvet  to  extend  my  inquiries  to^he  historical 
records,  ancient  and  inodenit  which  I  conceived  might  be  of  service 
to  the  history  of  this  part  of  France.  My  local  researches  were  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  a  series  of  original  manuscripts,  relatjing  to 
^pur  civil  wars,  and  containing  many  circumstances  hitherto  unknown, 
and  of  great  importance  to  our  history.  From  these  manuscripts  I 
shall  extract,  in  haste,  a  few  anecdotes  respecting  the  enterprises  of 
preat-Britain,  which  will  not  fail  to  remind  you  of  the  system  con* 
stantly  followed  by  the  English  for  more  than  a  century,  to  produce 
a  rebellion  in  these  province!. 

«<  From  1627  tjU  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
(the  English)  lost  no  opportunity  of  sowing  dissensions  there.  la 
1627  the  protestant  general,  in  their  pay,  published  a  printed  ma- 
nifesto, wherein  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself  for  having  had  re« 
^UKSC  to  the  king  of  Eogbnd,  aad  taken  arms  for  the  defence  of  the 
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reformed  church.  It  is  well  known^  that  tne  English  then  niade  a 
descent  upon  the  island  of  Rhe,  besieged  the  fort  and  citadel  df 
St.  Martin,  and  were  defeated  in  1628* 

**  In  i62p»  the  king*  through  the  niediation  of  the  republic  of 
Veniccy  nude  peace  with  England:  bnt»  irritated  against  the  spirit 
of  revolt  evinced  \>y.  the  Cevegnols  and  the  inhabitants  of  Vivarais  and 
Xtanguedoc,  he  laid  siege  in  person  to  Privas,  the  capital  of  the  di- 
strict of  BoutiereSy  an  almost  inaccessible  spot,  where  the  protest^ts 
had  entrenched  themselves.  He  kept,  the  treaty  he  had  entered  into 
with  the  English  secret,  till  his  arrival  at  the  camp  before  Privas, 
where  he  had  peace  proclaimed  on  the  spot,  and,  to  induce  the  inha- 
bitants to  surrender,  informed  them  they  had  no  longer  any  expecta- 
tion of  relief  from  the  English.  The  town  was  sacked  and  burnt, 
and  the  king  proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Alais,  and  other  places  in 
Languedoc. 

;  <^  Cromwell  afterwards  kept  up  an  intercourse,  more  peaceable  it 
is  true,  with  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party,  who,  having  revolted 
and  beincr  threatened  with  punishment,  had  recourse  to  him  to  me- 
diate their  pardon  ;  and  the  monarch,  obliged  to  yield  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Protector,  recalled  the  order  he  had  issued  against  them. 

'<  The  court  of  London,  towards  the  close  of  the  century,  main- 
tained with  them  a  much  more  dangerous  correspondence.  The  cele- 
brated prophet  and  protestant  minister  of  Geneva,  Jurieu,  was  the 
emissary  and  instrument  of  that  court  in  1689,  and  sent  apostles  into 
the  Cevennes,  on  whom  he  found  means  to  bestow  the  gift  of  pro* 
phecy  or  rather  of  f^inaticism,  and  began  the  war  of  the  Camisards, 
the  plans  of  which  he  formed  and  conducted. 

<*  In  1702,  the  same  system  was  pursued  by  the  court  of  London,  - 
afnd  a  hundred  emissaries  in  its  pay  traversed  the- mountains,  and 
sowed  the  spirit  of  {he  rebellion,  which  took  place  there  in  that 
year. 

<*  In  1703,  Cavalier  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolted  troops^ 
and  was  even  so  daring  as  to  assume  the  title  of  prince  of  Cevennes. 
He  became  the  general  of  an  army  he  had  himself  formed,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  English. 

•*  In  1705,  Lewis  XIV.,  who  had  given  law  to  all  Europe,  tired 
of  fighting  with  rebels,  was  obliged  to  make  peace  with  this  too 
famous  general,  to  whom  he  pave  a  colonel's  commission,  the  privi- 
lege of  enlistincr  his  troops  in  the  regular  service,  and  a  pension.  Ca- 
vsuier  ended  his  career  in  London,  where  the  history  of  his  adven* 
tures  was  printed. 

*•  In  the  same  year  Ravanel  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents, still  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  ;  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  DesoUier  received  a  pension  of  six  hundred  florins.  The 
queen  of  England  sent  over  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  I  have  a 
paper  containing  all  the  particulars  of  this  business. 

"  In  1709,  the  Enghsh  sent  three  Camisard  refugees,  Gui,  Du- 
poht,  and  Mazet,  to  stir  up  the  people  once  more.  They  had  a 
conference  with  a  gentleman  of  Vals,  named  Justet,  who  was  the  ex- 
citer of  it.  I  am  in  possession  of  his  correspondence,  both  with  the 
Dutch  and  English. 

**  The  Camisard*  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Roquet 
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lanre;  but  the  English  still  encouraged  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  Thcf 
exhorted  the  protestants  not  to  Ipse  their  courage;'  they  promised 
aiioTtly  to  make  a  descent  in  their  fityour  in  Laqguedoc ;  and  Hol- 
land and  England  together  contributed  sixty  thousand  florins  to  sup- 
port  the  rcTolt* 

'^  The  chief  object  in  these  commotions  was  to  fix  on  a  spot  ia 
France  noted  for  its  attachment  to  the  protestant  worship,  and  to 
make  that  spot  the  central  point  of  an  independent  republic,  to  be 
divided  into  provinces,  and  to  have  cities,  and  a  capital,  at  the  ex« 
pense  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom."     VoL  v.  f.  168. 

*  For  ages  past,  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Versailles  had 
carried  on  two  kinds  of  war;  the  one  open,  and  the  other  con- 
cealed. 

*  The  nature  of  the  latter  was  such,  that,  notwithstanding  an 
oiScial  peace,  the  intestine  war  of  louis^d^ors  and  guineiis  was  con- 
stantly carrying  on.  Peace  had  been  signed  in  1714;  yet  France, 
who  had  not  forgotten  the  good  understanding  between  the  English 
and  the  protestants,  annually  expended  immense  sums  in  the  support 
of  the  Jacobite  party.  Peace  was  again  signed  in  1748  ;  and  Eng- 
land did  not'  then  forget  that  France  had  raised  Edward  Stuart  and 
his  party,  against  the  house  of  Hanover,  constitutionally  established 
on  the  throne.  France  paid  an  army  in  Scotland,  which  would  have 
dethroned  the  king,  but  for  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  England  was  without  an  army  in  the  interior ;  and  the 
.young  pretender  had  spread  such  terror  through  the  nation,  that  the 
royal  army,  the  court,  and  constitutional  party,  in  their  alarm  had 
recourse  to  acts  of  cruelty  against  the  conquered  Jacobite  party,  highly 
junwonhy  a  nation  that  boasts,  with  reason,  of  its  philosophy  and 
humanity.  Scarcely  was  England  recovered  from  l^er  terror,  or  b^id 
put  a  stop  to  her  cruelty,  than  she  seised  the  first  opportunity  of 
avenging  this  outrage  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  She  surprised  it  itt 
its  state  of  degradation,  sleeping  in  the  lap  of  pleasure,  under  the 
government  of  madame  de  Pompadour,  and  she  compelled  us  to  carry 
on  a  war,  and  sign  a  dishonourable  peace. 

<  France,  indignant  at  the  peace  she  had  made,  resolved,  under  the 
ministry  of  M.  de  Choiseul,  to  be  revenged  in  her  turn,  for  a  treaty 
wliich  all  Europe  regarded  as  ignominious*  She  had  failed  in  her 
plans  during  the  war  of  1741,  affaiilst  the  reigning  family  of  Eng- 
land :  the  Jacobite  party  in  Scotland,  and  the  catholic  party  in  Ire- 
land, had  been  subdued.  She  then  attached  herself  to  the  party  of 
the  patriots  in  America,  and  succeeded  in  dethroning  the  English 
monarch  in  the  new  world. 

<  England  was  truly  sensible  of  an  injury,  which  was  so  much  the 
greater,  as  France  had  thus  given  the  neutral  powers  an  idea  of  arm* 
ing  indirectly  against  her ;  and  had  gone  so  far  as  even  to  reproach 
her,  in  its  manifestoes,  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Stuart,  and 
Charles  I.,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  lawful  king.  At  this  conjunc- 
ture, the  observers  of  the  open  and  secret  misunderstandings  of  the 
,two  nations  made  no  hesitation  to  compare  their  situation  to  that  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  fighting  for  their  preservation,  and  even  for 
their  very  existence.    The  dismemberment  of  the  British  empire  in^ 
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ipired  it»  cabinet  with  the  desm  of  recovering  its  itFenrthy  ana 
making  uae  o^  t\at  strength  ta  support  its  last  public  qnarrd  a^nst 
the  house  of  Bourbon ;  and  soon  it  ransadced  Europe  for  recruits» 
gained  from  amone  the  individuals  and  parties  ininacal  to  FraacCf 
Jor  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  most  deadly  of  all  waxs,  that  of 
imarchy.  It  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  mother-country  aban- 
doned the  loyalist  party  in  America  in  the  last  treaty.  This  partyy 
which  had  been  indirectly  dispossessed  of  its  property  by  France^ 
became  a  useful  tool  in  her  hands.  In  Holland*  the  Enriish  re- 
doubled their  endeavours  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  stadtholder's 
party :  that  of  the  anarchists  at  Geneva  had  long  been  devoted  to 
them.  We  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  latter  one 
of  the  chief  agents  of  the  social  disoi^nisation  directed  by  England 
against  France.  I  have  said,  that  England,  had  beaten  up  for  re« 
CTuits  all  over  Europe,  among  the  individuals  and  parties  inimical  to 
France.  I  ought  to  give,  at  least,  one  example  as  to  individuals  : 
the  parties  smd  factions  she  enlisted  and  paid,  the  course  of  history 
will  naturally  exhibit.  In  1770,  the  court  recalled  M.  de  Modave 
from  Madagascar,  where  he  had  formed  a  settlement.  Beniousky 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Instead  of  fixing  on  a  spot  free 
from  foreign  influence,  and  favourable  to  commercial  intercoursCf 
this  Beniousky,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  colo^ 
*  lists,  fixed  on  Uie  most  unhealthy  part,  and  treated  the. neighbouring 
•atives  with  tbfi  utmost  tyranny,  so  that  they  fled  into  the  interior 
of  the  country.  After  havine  ruined  the  colony,  Beniou^y  re* 
tumed  to  France,  to  boast  ot  the  success  of  his  plantations.  M. 
Lase^rre  being  sent  out  to  take  the  comn\and,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  these  representations,  he  found,  instead  of  such  settlement, 
the  most  complete  disorganisation  effected  in  the  space  of  two  years.* 
His  perfidy  being  thus  revealed,  Beniousky  left  France  ;  and,  going 
to  London,  sailed  from  thence  to  found  an  English  colony  in^Mada* 
gascar,  and  achieve  the  destruction  of  the  few  remaining  settlements. 
of  the  French,  which  had  survived  his  treachery  and  his  govern* 
ment.  The  French  settlers,  seeing  him  return,  were  obliged  to  take 
-«rms  against  his  anarchical  proceedings  and  hostilities.*  fieniousky^ 
at  the  head  of  the  English,  armed  on  his  side,  and  mar<;hed  to 
combat ;  but  he  died  in  the  first  action,  without  having  succeeded 
in  esublishing  an  English  colony,  or  entirely,  destroying  ours.  Alas J 
there  were  many  Beniouskys  in  the  French  government,  even  during 
the  American  war.  If  men  like  these  had  not  neutralised  the  most 
brilliant  expeditions,  at  a  time  when  the  English  were  without 
friend^  or  allies,  either  by  sea  or  land,  how  great  had  been  the  glory 
of  France!'    Vol.  v.  p.  183.  ~ 

'  In  the  revolt  throughout  the  provinces,  which  was  produced 
by  the  grant  of  a  free  exportation  of  grain  in  September  1774^ 
ijic  English  arc  stated  to  have  excited  the  riot.  When  M. 
Turgot  gave  his  advice  against  assisting  the  American  colonists^ 
he  is  said  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  cabinet  of  England* 
It  was  England  who  gave  energy  to  the  malcontents  of  Bretagne:, 
and -offered  them  an  army  to  support  their  traitorous  purposes^ 
whqn  they  proposed  the  French,  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
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father  of  Philip  Egalite.  The  successive  denuigements  of  thm 
fimlnces  under  the  Genevese  administrators,  Turgot  and  Neckcr, 
are  attributed  to  English  influence.  When,  in  178 1,  the  Gene« 
vcse  representatives,  as  tl^py  were  called,  were  exiled  front 
France  by  the  count  de  Vcrgcnnes,  f6r  attempting  to  obtain  that 
which  was  afterwards  fully  accomplished  by  M.  Necker—thc 
delegation  of  an  equal  share  of  power  to  each  individual » — they 
are  said  to  have  been  received  in  England,  *  to  have  become 
the  pensionaries  of  George  III,  to  have  been  the  administrators  of 
a  subsidy  of  fifty  millions  sterling,  exclusively  granted  by  an  act 
of  the  council^'  (What  does  our  author  mean  by  thi»  expres&iati  ?) 
*  to  this  cabal  of  anarchists.' 

*  These  men/  continues  he,  *  dishonoured  by  their  crTmes  and  re* 
Tolutionary  tumults,  hastened  to  France  on  the  first  appearance  of  a ' 
storm,  there  to  practise  their  fatal  doctrine,  and  teach  it  to  our  igno? 
rant  constituents.  At  Geneva,  they  had  been  called  the  represent 
tatives,  from  their  having  frequently  made  representations  to  the 
legislative  bodies.  Now  they  persuaded  the  leading  revolutionists  in 
France  to  assume  the  title  of  representatives  of  the  French  people* 
They  carried  into  the  constituent  assembly  their  in^nguing  innuenccy 
and  shortly  beg^  the  revolution  they  wished  to  elect.'  Vol,  vL 
p.  283. 

Duroveray,  Clavicres,  ftErabeau,  Marat,  and  Brissot,  arc  all  de* 
dared  to  have  been^  agents  of  the  English  government,  who 
purchased  from  Mirabeau  his  famous  journal  entitled  the  Cou-  * 
rier  de  Provence,  or  rather  paid  him  for  its  conversion  to  the 
side  of  the  anarchists;  and  assisted' in  secret  all  the  different  and 
successive  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  till  thq  moment  the  unv 
fortunate  Lewis  XVI.  was  on  the  point  of  being  condemned. 

*<  In  this^ituation  of  things,  how  do  the  English  and  Spanish 
act  ?  The  latter,  undertaking  in  a  high  tone  to  defend  the  king, 
inspired  new  courage  in  the  party  which  opposed  Marat,  and  gained 
the  accused  monarch  a  few  votes  from  the  deputies  of  the  provinces 
on  the  Spanish  borders.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  had  England 
shbwn  the  same  solicitude,  it  would  have  produced  many  more  from 
those  of  the  western  coast.  Mr.  Pitt  afterwards  thought  it  no  dis- 
.fiprace  to  Great-Britain  to  arm  the  royalists  to  destroy.  Why  then  di(t 
ne  think  it  degrading  to  take  a  fev^  political  steps  for  the  preservao 
tion  of  the  monarch?  The  decree  for  the  king's  death  passed  onl]( 
by  a  majority  of  five ;  three  more  negative  votes  would  accordingly. 
have  been  sufficient  to  save  him ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  gaining  in  a  great  assembly  those  whom  money  can 
purchase.  But  naturally  ota  gloomy  disposition,  and  a  profound 
calculator,  he  rejected  the  generous  opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  eluded 
all  measures  favourable  to  the  king,  even  those,  official  stq}s  of 
friendship  and  protection  to  which  the  opposition,  and  the  English 
in  genera],  were  inclined  in  this  fatal  juncture.  Mr.  Pitt  might  in 
a  moment  have  destroyed  all  the  revolutionary  and  preparatory  jnea« 
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furc«  df  tlie  d'Ircrnois,  Duroverays,  and  Dumonts ;  he  might  have 
annihilated  the  insurrections  of  the  mob  of  the  suburbs,  planned^  ex- 
ccutedy  and  paid  by  Clavieres  ;  he  could  have  rendered  null  all  the 
attempts  and  violence  of  Marat.  The  intentions  of  England,  in 
receiving  these  revolutionists,  were  far  from  being  unsullied ;  nor  did 
•he  send  them  to  France,  when  in  a  state  of  revolution,  without 
meaning.  According  to  the  system  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  the  interest 
of  England  to  reduce  your  country  to  a  state  that  it  should  no  longer 
dare  to  accuse  the  English^of  regicide.  Mr.  Pitt  was  desirous  that 
his  country  shoidd  have  no  occasion  hereafter  to  hang  down  their 
headsi  when  out  of  their  own  island,  in  consequence  ot  the  manifes* 
toes  of  your  ministers,  and  the  writings  of  your  authors  ;  and  it  is 
because  the  English  still  blush  at  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  that  a 
few^  adventurers,  nurtured  in  the  conspiracies  of  Geneva,  and  who 
Bad  departed  with  an  ill  regulated  mind  from  the  centre  of  our  revo- 
lutions, that  Dumont,  d'lvemois,  Clavieres,  Marat,  and  others,  were 
employed  in  the  various  scenes  and  proscriptions  of  the  14th  of  July, 
the  20th  of  June,  the  loth  of  August,  and  the  21st  of  January. 
Englishmen,  I  will  venture  to  say,  were  scarcely  capable  of  con- 
ducting these  revolutions  themselves,  because  they  were  not  ex- 
tfcsperated  against  your  government  to  the  same  degree  as  our  exiles 
verc. 

**  Thus  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  house  of  commons,  treated  with  contempt 
the  generous  motion  of  Mr.  Fox,  who  certainly  expressed  the  wish 
of  au  Europe,  of  France,  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tional convention,  who  were  held  during  these  circumstancejB  in  a 
state  of  terror,  both  by  the  commune  of  Paris  and  ita^  own  minority. 

«  In  the  upper  house,  lord  Grenville  stood  ready  to  reject  a  simi- 
lar motion,  shoidd  such  a  one  be  made  by  any  noble  lord.  The 
marquis  of  Lansdown  brought  it  forward :  the  minister's  reply  was, 
•  But  with  whom  in  France  can  we  treat  ?  Would  not  the  negotia- 
ting with  such  men  be  to  acknowledge  the  republic  ?  Would  not  the 
character  and  dignity  of  Great-Britain  be  dishonoured  by  treating^ 
with  so  desperate  a  rabble  ?  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  new 
government,  nothing  to  negotiate  with  its  agents,  and  nothing  to 
communicate  to  them  without  derogating  from  the  national  dignity.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenville — who  did  not 
think  Great-Britain  degraded  by  granting  fifty  thousand  pounds,  by 
Stipulation,  to  a  few  Genevese,  banished  in  1782  by  four  united  na- 
tions ;  to  men  excepted  from  every  amnesty,  and  so  excepted  in  con- 
iequenc^  of  a  horrible  plot  they  had  formed  to  blow  up  their  native 
city — could  in  the  English  parliament  declare  it  to  be  derogatory  to 
Great-Britain  to  negotiate  in  fav9ur  of  an  imprisoned  monarchy 
though  all  Europe  have  since  applauded  the  gentle  and  conciliatory 
Negotiation  of  the  Spaniards.  JLord  Grenville  had  not  thought  him- 
self disgraced  bv  accepting  the  office  of  distributor  of  the  subsidy, 
and  becoming  the  coUegue  of  a  d'lvernois  and  a  Clavieres  :  yet  he 
could  assert  the  dignity  of  the  kingdom  to  be  endangered  by  treating 
with  Lebrun  for  the  king's  safety;  or  with  Clavieres,  one  of  his  owa 
collegues. 

«*  As  there  were  but  three  votes  wanting  in  the  convention  for  the 
>iAQrity  to  have  become  the  majority,  and  prolonged  the  days  of 
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tKe  fiionarch,  #)ibse  ^eath  has  cost  Fraik:e  so  much  blood,  and  raised 
against  it  such  a  storm  of  vevenge  ;  it  follows,  that  Lewis  XVL  was 
beheaded  by  the  predominating  fiction  of  Marat  the  Genevescy  who 
had  just  ducccedcd  to  the  faction  of  the  Genevesc  Clavieres.  From 
these  two  factions  united,  originated  the  14th  of  July,  the  2idt  of 
June,  and  the  loth  of  August.  The  Marat  faction i  by  the  2i8t  of 
January,  completed  the  plaa  for  the  destruction  of  the  French  govern* 
inent. 

"'There  Is  something  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French  republic, 
as  well  as  in  our  own,  of  ^hich  I  will  give  you  the  secret  clew.     I  * 
^ve  it  not  to  the  French  resident,  but  to  n  Frenchman  attentive  to 
the  histoiy  of  his  country,  from  whom  we  expect  a  stop  to  be  put 
10  those  ox-'like  blows,  those  tortures,  w.hich,  before  his  coming,  were 
dealt  amon?  us,  to  set  in  motion  the  i-evolutlon ;  and  of  whom  we  , 
only  ask,  that,  not  from  partiality;  but  justice,  tie  will  refuse  his  in- 
Huimce  and  support  to  the  violent  revolutionary  party  by  which  we  ' 
arc  governed.     Tlie  clew  I  mean,  the  clew  at  once  to  voilr  revolu- 
JtioB  and  otirs,  is  this,  that ,  all  the  materials  of  which  these  revolu* 
tions  are  formed  were  first  prepared  by  England,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  trading  watchmakers  of  this  city  direct  the  makingof  a  watch :    ' 
the  parts  were  distributed  to  each,  as  in  Geneva  every  part  of  a  watch 
is  ^en  to  its  appropriate  artist ;  one'  makes  the  case,  another  th^ 
<!ial-plate,  another  the  springs,  and  another  the  wheels : — the  result 
of  the  whole  is  a  watch, 

**  In  3M  our  revolutions,  there  is  the  same  preconcerted  mecha* 
nism,  the  same  combined  and  perfect  effect.    Our  government  mean*  ' 
ivhile  becomes  inert,  and  slumbers,  and  our  disturbers  hold  their 
«ccret  committees.    Our  clubs  are  then  their  executive  power;  When 
they  are  /opened,  there  is  no  longer  any  government  5'  when  they  are 
tfbsed,  it  resumes  its  functions.    With  you,  as  at  Geneva,  there  ex- 
ist revolutionary  classes,  whose  savage  nierarchy  perfectly  imitates 
the  constitutional  one.     Our  expatriated  Genevese,  who  <nrect  your  * 
fTvolution,  have  preserved  this  hierarchy,  and  the  revolution  accord* 
ii^ly  exhibits  a  continual  succession  of  destructive  passions,  so  weU 
arranged,  that  the  juin  of  Mr.  Necker  made  way  for  the  rise  pf  , 
Clavieres  I  the  ruin  of  Clavieres  for  the  faction  of  Marat,  &c.  Ther«  ' 
wasa  general  union  and  friendship  betv^een  them  in  1789.    In  1792^ 
they  were  scattered  different  ways,  London  being  the  comnK>n  truxjk 
from  which  the  revolutionary  ramifications  diverge-'-^Would  you 
learn  by  some  -diTar&cteristic  sign  the  nature  of  the  other  subalten  ' 
factions,  ^ttfarv  4if  Fraace  or  Geneva,  who  have  managed  the  sum*   • 
scattered  by  England  in  your  revolution?.  \  will  describe  them.$o  * 
you,  by.  one  general  observajtion  :   <  They  are  men  who  have  ^ivw; 
beenj  are  not  now,  and  never  will  be,  content  with  any  form  of  govecoii' 
ancAt  in  France,  but  will  be  traitdrs  to  them  alL>' "    VcL  v»  p^  ^8i» 

The  most  fiKiliclpus  adversary  pf  rf>c  late  mihfstrjr  fai  tfai$ 
country  has  never  ventured  to  attribute  td  them  stach  an  absurd    - 
juniformitjr  of  hostiEty'  to  the  interests  ^i  France^     But  th4 
oiotive  ojTour  author  is  obvious :  he  wrotp  during  the* existing.  ' 
ef  the  vrar)  and  it  was,  his  object  to  stimulate  his  eountrymeii'  ' 
l>y  all  possible  means,  ^/  atque  ntfas^  a^nst  ijpL^  piincipsd  tn^  ^ 
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t^onkf.    Experience  has  abundantly  testified  tbat  th^e  wa^ 
more  .txixth  in  the  ptophccy  contained  in  the  following  passage^ 
concerning  the  latter  of  the  two  William  Pitts.  • 

'  After  an  adminhtration  thus  briUianty  audacious  and  sacccssful, 
'Joi^d  Chatham  dismissed  from  public  emplpj,  but  nill  esteemed  and 
loved  by  bis  countrymen,  distmguiahcd  in  the  .party  of  opposition 
by  his  unremitted  animosity  against  the  French -nation,  brought  up 
.  hie  celebrated  son  in-  his  own  p-inciples  ;  and  it  is  well  known ,  that 
being  thoroughly  informed  of  the  secret  intellizencc  which  France 
kept  up  with  the  American  insiirgentSy  he  instilled  into  his  son  the 
project  of  avenging  his  country,  by  similar  operations  against  France.^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  lord  Chatham  employed,  in  1760,  the  English 
ships  and  Prussian  armies  for  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  In  1780^ 
France  retaliated  to  some  puvpose,  and,  by  spiriting  the  American 
colonies  against  England,  parcelled  out  the  British  empire  as  she 
pleased.  Chatham  taught  his  son  to  unite  address,  which  he  had 
not  used,  to  that  audacious  spirit  in  which  he  had  always  found  his: 
advantage ;  and  profoundly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  what  had  caused 
the  disgrace  and  dismission  of  his  father,  was  his  patriotic  zeal,  his. 
love  for  his  country,  his  success  and  resentment  agfaittst  France. .. 
l!he  impressions  \^e  receive  in  the  tenderness  of  infancy,  are  difficult  to 
efface  ;  for  this  reason  the  son  of  the  great  Chatham  is  the  rooted,and 
unalterable  enemy  of  France :  he  was  taught  his  lesson  by  that  man,, 
who- replied  to-  the  duke  of  Nivernois,  when  the  duke  reproached 
him,  in  a  sportive  way,  for  some  p^'ratical  acts  of  the  British  govern- 
ment;  "  K  Great-Britain  consulted  her  j»»itice,  instead  of  ncr  cle- 
mency, towards  Fr^mcie,  France  would  not  last  half  a  ccntur)'  from" 
this  hour."  These  sentiments  respecting  us  made  the  fall  pf  the 
father  a  necessary  preliminary  qf  peace  :  and  the  fill  of  the  son  must 
in  lite  iuanner  take  place,  before  the  present  wkr  can  be  terminatedJ 
Vol.  iii.  P..^74-       ,  -       . 

.ft  Would  be  easy,  however,  to  prove,  that  the  political  motives 
of  the  father  atkb  son  were  as  opposite  and  kreconciiable  as 
ligKl  and  darkness.  The  former  opposed  the  monarchy  of  . 
France,  as  the  most  dangerous  establishment  to  the  cause  of 
lificrty  and  hts^  country.  Tlie  latter  supported  the  monarchy 
wit}x  all  his  powers  ^  and  opposed  the  cause  of  liberty,  whicn 
w«»  the  basis,  of  his  own  aggrandisement,  a«  weU  as  of  hit 
country^s  prosperity.  The  father  would  hav^l  encootaged  the 
cattle  of  the  French  pedlple,  but  he  would  not  have  desertbd  the 
king*  r  the  son  abandoned  the  king  whose  interest  he  pretended 
to*cspousc>  arid  pppo^d  with  ail  his  might  the  French  people,, 
to  whose  victorious  career  he  has  at  length  fallen  a  sacrinc'e. 
Lord  Chatham  would  have  repudiated  the  war — Mr.  Pitt 
greedily  plUnged  us  into  it :  the  nrst  wouid  have  taken  advan- 
tagdvoi  the  internal  distresses  of  France  to  have  extricated  us^ 
by^^ihs.  attginentation  of  our  trade,  from  the  greater  part  of  our 
ta^s:  the  second  has  become  a  principal  in  those  distresses^ 
andr^^  trifled  tl^  aiaoifl}t  of  the  pi^blic  debt  of  his  country. 
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.  Our  author- appears  io  more  advantage  in  every  part  of  the 
history  of  Europe  in  which  England  is  not  immediately  coft^ 
cerned.  We  select  the  following  sketch  of  the  republic  and  man* 
.  flcrs  of  Geneva,  as  cbnfirming  the  truth  of  our  assertion* 

*  The  (republic  o£  Gcnevii,  situated  between  Frapce,  Switzerland*  , 
tod  Savoy,  is  one  of  the  first  modern  states  that,  in  the  i  rth  c^n-* 
tuiy,  expelled  from  its  bosom  its  nobility,  clergy,  and  prince* 
While  legal  equality  was  established  by  this  revolution,  the  aivcient 
hierarchy  was  succeeded  in  reality  by  a  true  inequality,  and  Geneva^ 
exhibited  the  appearance  of  a  jieople,  who,  in  search  of  liberty,,  fell 
periodically  from  one  revolution  to  another.  The  real  inequality 
being  constantly  opposed  to  the  legal  equality,  the  relative  situation 
between  republican  and  aristocratical  manners  was  the  perpetu|i 
cause  of  the  most  violent  struggles  between  the  two  factions; 

<  This  small  nation,  so  admirable  for  ^s  genius,  its  qualities,  and 
its  industry,  presents  two  distinct  characters  to  the  view,  eqtially 
famous  in  history  for  their  respective  excesses*  On  x>ne  hand,  we  * 
observe  a  description  of  manners  bearing  a  striking  resembbnce  to 
those  of  the  anaent  Athenians.  Among  «  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Geneva,  th^  graces,  taste,  levity,  and  easy  character  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  fine  arts  in  ancient  Greece  are  to  be  found  :  while,  on  the 
other  band,  we  perceive  a  Lacedaemonian  severity,  a  revolutionary 
spirit,  and  all  the  inflexibility  and  distrustfulness  of  the  popular 
system. 

'  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  opposition  of  interests  in  the  two 
^parties,  their  hereditary  hatred  to  each  other,  and  the  uninterrupted 
qhatn  of  sanguinary  revolutions  which  have  been  the  consequence, 
they  have  this  feature  in  common,  that  their  industry  in  trade  and 
the  fine  ai^s,  their  national  spirit,  their  love  of  independence,  a  re« 
spect  for  republican  manners,  an  opposition  to  the  ireligious  and  po* 
htical  opinions  of  all  the  governments  established  near  them,  and  an 
attachment  to  all  distant  governments,  have  made  of  this  small  num* 
her  of  men,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the  Leman  lake,  one  of  the 
people  most  celebrate  in  history.  The  spirit  of  their  democracy, 
badly  tempered  by  a  false  aristocracy,  their  philosophic  and  intestine 
disputes,  their  disposition  and  character  so  destructive  of  escaUished 
society,  have  kept  on  the  watch,  and  given  a  vigilance  to  the  grrefitest 
nations ;  while  in  religion,  by  opposing  the  catholic  worship,  the 
English  episcopacy,  the  rituals  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia, 
they  have. become  the  primitive  model  of  all  the  protestant  churchesy 
and,  .if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the  Rome  of  Calvinism. 

*  The  general  opposition  of  the  Genevese  institutions  to  all  other 
ffovemments  and  modes  of  worship  is  apparetit  even  in  the  works  of 
Its  writers  and  philosophers.  The  Genevese  authors  affect,  in  gene*' 
ral,  a  universal  dissent  from  all  the  doctrines  of  Europe.  While  I  am 
writing,  Geneva  stilPposscsses  illustrious  men,  though  within  a  few 
years  it  has  lost  several.  That  stamp  of  opposition,  which  charac- 
terise* their  works,  against  the  most  celebrated  contemporary  writers  . 
of  other  countries,  has  principally  contribute!  to  their  fame^  parti* 
eularly  in  the  saiences. 

Da 


*  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  owes  much  of  hk  fame  to  the  stnuire 
opposition  of  his  genius  to  the  politics  which  were  professed  in  vat 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centi^ry«  Rousseau,  disliking  all  existing 
aocial  institutions,  approved  of  none  hut  the  ideal  government  he 
had  himself  conceived  and  created  in  his  Social  Contract;  a  work 
which  beean  to  operate  a  revolution  in  the  public  mind. 

<  The  inflexibility  of  Necker's  g^enius,  and  the  contradictoriness  of 
his  ideas  of  eovemmeht  to  all  those  received  in  France,  prevented 
him  from  yi^ding  to  circumstances,  places,  and  persons.  When  he 
acceptdd  the  ministir,  it  was  an  imaginary  France  which  he  meant 
to  govern,  instend  of  the  existing  one  |  as  it  is  another  doctrine  he 
holds  out  in  his  writings,  and  another  order  of  finances  which  he  is 
desirous  of  regulating  hi  his  works  on  government.  He  executed^ 
as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  the  theories  of  his  conntrymati  Rons-*- 
seau  ;  and  he  organised  in  Trance  all  the  revolutions  attempted  by- 
Engl&d  at  Geneva^ 

<  In  natural  philosophy,  several  of  the  greatest  geniuses  seem  to 
have  employed*  them  selves  on  the  study  of  nature,  with  no  view  but 
to'deprive  the  French  Fliny  of  his  fame.  Contradiction  in  this  in« 
stance  led  to  truth ;  and  the  jGrenevese  naturalists  gained  a  brilliant 
reputation  by  the  art  of  confuting*  M.  de  Saussure^  by  analysing 
the  mineralogic  system  of  BufFon,  reduced  it  to  nothing  by  a  long 
series  of  demonstrations.  Bonnet  acquired  glory  by  his  opposition 
to  Buffon  on  animals ;  and  Dutremblay,  by  his  work  on  polypi. 

•  *rronchin  carried  the  same  spirit  of  contradiction  into  the  art  of 
healin? ;  and  it  is  remembered,  that,  on  his  arrival  in  France,  both 
the  rules  he  explained,  and  the  practice  he  pursued,  were  different 
to  \Jroni\  all  that. had  been  before  taught  or  practised  in  medicine  X 
he  was  happy  when  he  found  any  defective  method  to  oppose. 

<  Thus  religions  worship,  opinions,  polities,  morals,  and  literature, 
were,  in  general,  at  Geneva  in  direct  opposition  to  every  thing  then 
established  in  Europe.  A  mode  of  proceeding  so  new  gave  to  this 
handful  of  industrious  republicans,  at  the  same  time  ingenious,  en-^ 
Ughtened,  and  laborious,  a  renown  which  many  states  of  the  second 
and  third  rank  have  failed  to  obtain,  and  a  situation  the  most  flou<> 
rishinff,  which  commerce  and  the  arts  daily  embellished* 

•*  1%c  solidity  of  all  natural  sciences  depending  on  the  truth  of  the 
bases  on  which  they  are  raised,  and  the  politico  edifice  of  old  insti- 
tutions having  no  foundation  but  on  the  fictions  adopted  by  the  peo* 
Elc  in  past  ages,  it  became  evident,  that  the  policy  of  Geneva, 
)undea  in  nature,  when  introduced  into  the  ancient  European  socie-' 
ties,  must  shake  their  foundations)  while  the  Genevese  method,  from- 
a  contrary  reason,  when  applied  to  the  sciences  which  have  natujc 
for  their  basis,  must  produce  the  most  remarkable  effects  in.  practice. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  this,  Worthy  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century*. 

**  Behold,''  said  an  old  and  illustrious  magistrate  of  Geneva  to  me, 
<*  the  admirable  effect  which  the  natural  principles  of  our  republic  of 
letters  have  produced  even  on  the  amelioration  of  the  human  species.^ 
This  fact,  which  constitute  out  glory,  i^  apparent  in  our  popula- 
ft»n.     Observe  the  declining  generation,  and  yon  )viU  findin  it  all 
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tlie  vices  resulting  from  the  old  mode  of  education.    Our  women 
ibrmerly,  by  intrusting  the  care  and  nourishment  of  their  children 
to  the  poor  Savoyardsi  frequently  left  us  a  deformed,  diseased,  or 
lame  progeny,  the  result  of  want  of  cleanliness,  wretched  sustenance^      , 
and  a  stranger's  milk. 

*•  Cast,  on  the  Sther  hand,  your  eyes  on  the  Genevese  lately 
brought  up  on  Rousseiiu*^  principles,  and  you  will  there  see  the  ez* 
fccts  of  an  education  conformable  to  nature*  You  will  admire  our 
youth,  become  remarkable  for  beauty  and  elegance  of  form,  because 
our  women  now,  disdaining  to  intrust  the  auties  of  a  mother  to 
strangers  and  foreigners,  have  altered,  embellished,  and  perfected 
V9to  generations  ;  for  which  humanity  is  indebted  to  the  ideas  of  our 
celebrated  moralist.'' 

^  Unfortunately  for  the  repose  of  surrounding  governments,  the 
Genevese,  with  their  'system  founded  in  nature  and  democracy,  dif* 
fiised  every  where  maxims  tending  to  disorganise  all  established 
ibcieties.  Blotted  from  the  list  of  military  states,  they  possessed  a 
tactic  of  i>pinions  and  a  philosophical  theory  more  dangerous  and 
destructive  th^n  the  cannon  of  warlike  nations.  The  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  century  passed  at  tt^neva  either  in  open  revolutions  or  in 
intervals  in  which  they  were  dreaded  %  ,and  these  alternate  situations 
produced  polemic  writings,  which,  spread  over  France  and  Europe, 
contributed,  like  the  works  of  Montesquieu,  Mably,  and  Voltaire,  to  ^ 
corrupt  our  manners  and  national  genius,  to  introduce  into  the  great' 
est  empire  of  Europe  the  frail  constitution  of  Gtoeva,  to  establish 
it  in  France,  as  on  the  borders  of  the  Leman  lake,  on  the  ruins  of 
^e  pri/!S^oo4»  nobility,  and  monarchy,  and  to  subject  it  to  all  kinds 
of  dangers  ^nd  jconspiracies^  like  that  of  Geneva,  the  original  model 
of  all  organised  anarchy  in  government. 

^  France  had  formerly  established  a  resident  minister  at  Geneva, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  observing  ^he  progress  of  political  ideas 
among  this  handful-  of  aristocratic  and  democratic  citizens,  who  were 
in  continual  danger  of  destroying  each  other.  The  active  spirit  and 
violent  passions  of  the  opposing  partites  would  not  allow  them  to 
|icknowle<}^^  ^^  n^ q^ssity  of  a  preponderating  intermediarv  autho- 
rity, to  bslaBce  jtbeir  relative  interests,  to  hindev  factions  from  de» 
ctroying  each  pther,  and  prevent  the  dreadful  and  periodical  speeta^ 
de,  now  pf  a  ggvernment  commanding  the  exi|e  or  massacre  of  its 
principal  p^rspns,  and  now  of  a  people  menacing  tlve  like'  to  its  gor 
vemment ;  a  people,  whom  England  stirred  up  thr^e  times  in  the 
itpac^  of  a  century,  by  paying  its  leaders :  a  government  then  unable 
to  maintain  itself  without  the  interference  of  the  F^rench  and  Swiss 
military ;  a  people,  in  short,  who  never  suspected  itself  to  be  the 
blind  and  passive  tool  of  a  few  ambitious  men  in  its  bosom,  who  were 
themselves  ionly  that  of  the  secret  or  apparent  cilimity  of  England 
against  France.  ^. 

*  Fortunately,  the  neighbouring  poiqrers  supplied  the  defect  of  thife 
irregularity  in  the  Genevese  government^  and,  y^enever  there  v^ 
peared  to  be  real  danger  of  a  subT^r^i^n  pf  thfs  ^gcial  order,  France 
and  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  the  court  of  Turin,  hs^tened.  to 
txvM^  to  give  their  assistance  t9  ^t  Genevrse^  ixnA  deliver  them  from 
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th^  oppression  of  a  party,  who  have  for  so  many  years  laboured  for, 
its  destruction.*     Vol.  v.  p.  188. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  clergy  to  JUwis  XVI.  io  1 78Q, 
on  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Gallicari  church,  we  have 
not  space  for  inserting,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  we  cannot 
avoid  noticing  that  there  is  a  strong  portion  of  good  sense  in 
many  of  the  remarks  written  by  the  king  himself,  in  the  margin 
off  the  paper  containing  these  complaints.  In  reply  to  their  re- 
quest for  new  restrictions  and  penalties,  he  observes — 

'  1  It  is  in  vain  to  multiply  laws  and  restrictions.  If  the  clergy  do 
not  themselves  attract  the  respect  they  desire,  it  is  impossible  to  se^ 
eure  it  to  them  by  any  other  means*  Respect  to  a  body  of  men  can 
©nly  proceed  from  their  own  virtues.'     Vol.  v.»  p.  128.       • 

.  i  Theology  and  religion  have  such  distinct  departments,  that  it 
does  not  appear  that  a  general  inspection  of  this  kind  cpnld  be  rea- 
sonably allowed,  without  the  greatest  inconveniences  to  both  ^rtieB«' 
VoLv.  p.  135.  1^  ' 

*  Several  bishops,  highly  deserving  my  confidence,  have  assured 
me,  tjiat  no  conversion,  mto  which  men  were  surprised,  could  be  con- 
formable to  the  true  spirit  of  religion ;  and  that,  to  be  laudable,  it 
stiUBt  be  the  result  solely  of  a  free  and  enlightened  conscience.* 
VoL  V.  ?•  140. 

Some  of  the  volumes  conclude  with  appendices,  Containing 
official  and  original  papers,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
importance.  Interspersed  in  the  body  of  the  work  we  meet  also 
with  analytical  tables,  and  tables  of  genealogies  and  expenditures^ 
which  cannot  but  be  of  high  advantage  to  the  future  student 
f  nd  historian :  and  prefixed  to  every  volume  is  a  double  pa^e 
filled  ^ith  smjiU  outline  portraits  of  the  most  distinguished 
political  characters  of  the  last  and  present  centuries,  many  of 
^ich  have  ho  inconsiderable  pretensions  to  similitude.  Upon 
the  whole,  we.  cannot  but  regard  these  memoirs  as  the  most 
^nluable  compilation  that  has  hitherto  appeared  upon, the  en- 
tangled subject  of  the  French  revolution.  The  writer  is  evi- 
3cmly  devoid  of  an  undue  attachment  to  party,  and  is  sufficiently^ 
chastised  from  political  prejudice,  excepting  in  the  wish  to 
stigmatise  th^  rival  country  of  Great-Britain  with  a  restless  and 
vindictive  spirit  which  does  not  belopg  to  her.  •  He  is  ^rrulous 
'9%^  prolix,  it  must  be  confessed;  but  tlie  consequence  is  a 
minuteness  of  description*,  which  will  often  be  found  profitable 
ill  cases  of  reference.  1  he  grand  defect  is  the  perpetual  want 
<£  discriminaiing  dates,  and  of  that  luminous  arrangement 
Twfaich  leads  us  t)n  from  fact  to  fact,  without  the  necessity  of 
Tccurrcncc  to  freshen  the  memdry  as  it  advances.  The  trans- 
htion  b|  in  the  mnn^  well  executed ;  though  we  meet  with  a 
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iftKcity  of  uncouth  expressions,'  which  we  shaH  hope  to  sce^e?* 
changed  for  a  more  polished  phraseology"in  another  editiori": 
such  as  *  the  iapetuous  of  zeal/  vol.  i.  pu  .145.  .  ^  '1  h^  contra- 
4ictoT)ne88  of  hi*  idea^y -foLv.  p.  191. '  *- A  Jacticof  opinionSt^ 
ibid.  p.  194.  To  which  many  others  might  be  added,  if  it  west 
necessary. 


Art.  IV. — Science  Revived^  cr  tie  Vision  of'Alfred  i  a  Toent^  in 
Eight  Booh,    j^o*    i^x.  Boards.     Gjam^au  ami  Co.     .1802. 

ECCE  iterum  Crispinus!  After  thc-ttrag^dyof  Mr.  Penn, 
and  the  epics  of  Mr.  Pyc  ai^i  Mr.  Cottle^ . wedid  not^«x|iect  a 
new  poem  upon  Alfred*  It  i»  well  for  ^6i\r  gicatr  legiskktor  that 
English  verse  cannot,  like  Runic  rhymes^,  diatucbthe  dead. 

*  In  the  foUowing  poem'  (says  the  author.)  f  I  bafv«  intrd^uced 
supernatural  agents,  4  species  of  embellish ix^^jt  to^  which  cnticism 
has  f^iven  tbe  name  of  M^chiaery.  My  sup^^n^a^uval  ag«(n(8  a^e  de- 
nominated Sylpb9»  tbough  I  have  represcjitcd  thcnx  as  possf ssing  - 
quaditiesy  and  performing  offices  different  from  s^g^i  f^  Af^v^  been 
hitherto  assigned  to  those — : — . .  ,  •        ..  /► 


■  Gay  creatures  of  the  fclemttit. 


That  in  the  colours  of  tbe  rainbow  live, ' 
And  play  i*  th*  plighted  clouds.**    ''    *'     . 

*  This  liberty  I  thought  migibt  be  taken  wi^boul^.  wktion  df  pro« 
pricty,  as  Sylphs  are  beings  of  modern  inveatioui  :Mko9e  cbai'acters 
are  not  yet  fixed  li]|e  those  of  Pagan  mythology »  jkom  tht^  mlention 
of  which  the  reader  would  now  turn  away  with  conl^pt. 

<  The  end  of  poetry  is  to  please ;  and  to  produce  tkis  end  'fiction 
has  ever  been  considered  as  the  most  efficacious  inoaas^  It  hai  with 
truth  been  styled  the  S014)  of  paetry*  and  its  iniuence  wiU  gei£erally 
be  proportioned  tp  its^boldness  and  Qridnaltty.  '    ' 

*  Nevertheless,  when  a  work  of  aovdty  ii  atAeadpt^ra  woW  with 
machinery  unlike  whatever  has  preceded  it,  care  ^wadd  be  taken  to 
unfold  the  plai\  in  a  fanner  natural  and  eisy^  tliat  tiie  mtad  df  the 
reader  may  be  gradually  disposodto  that  state  o£  aoquiesoende  and 
assent,  without  which  afv^tion  peifecdy  neiw  ooniacasccly  hope  for  a 
favourable  reception.  Whether  I  have  tuicoeededorfsilsdia  this  must 
J>e  left  to  the  detenx|ii^tion  of  the  feader. 

'  There  are  many  topics  ooimected  with  Meace^and  the  arts,  of 
which  no  mentis  i^  mii^  iu  the  ensuing  -poem.  I  deemed  it  more 
expedient  to  leave  it  defective  in  this  respect  than  extend  it  to  a  te- 
dious prolixity.  ,  .  ♦  - 

*  Such  as  it  is,  I  now  submit,  it  to  the  inspection  of  the  public, 
neither  elated  by  confideice,  nor  disquieted  by  an  inekss  anxiety  for 
its  success.  There  is  some  meot  in  the  wish  to  please.'  Should  the 
attainment  of  this  wish  be  denied  me,  I  shall  cofkaolb  taysclf  with  re« 
fleeting  that  the  time  bestowed  on  my  workim^bnn  pfuacdf  at  least 
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not  diilionourably*  in  endeaTouring  to  excite  the  Xa^  of  knowledge 
of  liberty,  and  of  virtue/   ?•  iii. 

The  poem  opeoi  with  an  addrcM  of  Alfred  to  the  goddc«« 
of  Science,  whom  he  bes^cbes  to  descend  and  enlighten  the 
world. 


•  nor  was  the  suit  unheard. 


< '  For,  as  beneath  an  elm's  thick  boughs  he  lay. 
Spent  with  the  early  labours  of  the  day. 
His  eyes  half  shi^t,  what  time  the  noontide  heat 
Of  summer  urg*d  to  seek  a  cool  retreat, 
With  piirple  streams  the  copeof  heav*n  lyas  dyM* 
While,  mm  a  iieecy  cloud  that  openM  wide, 
A  goddess  slowly  dawning  on  the  view 
To  earth  with  thpinr  lapse  ohUqiuh  flew. 
Jligh  in  a  curve,  beoind  her  wav'd  her  veil, 
AikI  her  lonygr  ringlets  floated  on  the  gale. 
A  wreath  orstars  with  curious  skill  disposed 
The  poKshM  ivory  of  her  brows  indos'd : 
Seen  from  afar  they  incermix*d  their  rays, 
Caus'd  by  the  swiftness  of  her  flight  to  blaze; 
But  disuniting,  as  she  check'd  her  speed,    , 
Gave  Alfred  m  resplendent  types  to  read 
These  glorious  words  in  measuiM  verse  ezpress'd. 
Lit  man  revere  my  oodhbad  and  be  blest. 
Beneath  her  gently  swelling  bosom  shone 
The  mild  eflPulgence  of  a  crystal  zone : 
Shrmbol  of  spotless  truth,  it  charmed  the  sight 
with  purest  quintessence  of  liauid  light. 
A  golden  key  from  her  white  nagers  hung  j 
And  neffligcntly  round  her  arm  was  flung 
A  chapiet  form'd  of  interwoven  flow'rs. 
Such  as  are  culVd  in  heaven's  nnfadin?  bowVs, 
Immortal  amaranth,  the  sweet  reward, 
With  which  she  cn>wns  the  studious  sa^e  or  bard» 
Meantime,  above  the  race  of  mortals  fair 
A  thpusaad  thousand  Sylphs  disport  in  air* 
Stranee  to.  relate  I  their  speckled  wings  display, 
PenciFd  in  all  the  ndiant  tints  of  day. 
The  shapes  of  every  object  seen  below  ; 
Briffht  as  the  aivhetypes  the  figures  glow. 
Such  downy  portraiture  was  once  the  boast 
Of  the  new  world,  on  Mexico's  rich  coast ) 
For,  when  the  favouring  winds  and  surges  bore 
Iberia's  sons  to  that  devoted  shore, 
The  hapless  natives  undebauch'd  by  art,  * 
In  kindness  and  simplicity  of  heart, 
To  buy  the  friendship  of  the  strangert  sought. 
With  glossy  plumage  into  pictures  wrought. 
Vain  widi  i  dissolve  the  rocks  and  soften  steely 
But  hope  not  harder  avarice  can  fccL 
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f  As^^ice  directs  they  move^    Some  onward  fljt 
Tin  beav'n  absorbs  them  from  th^  straining  eye.  , 
Some  closely  shave  die  cppouhdy  Uni  some  in  ringt 
Around  the  goddess  shaike  their  little  wings. 
Mix  t  and  convolved  some 'flatter  overhead,         •• 
And  a  ffay  shower  of  glittering  colours  shed* 
Their  forms,  so  finely  was  the  texttire  spun,     , 
£v'n  where  they  crowd  the  most,  transmit  the  jun^ 
And  still  as  on  the  buxom  air  they  danc'd, 
Sumk  or  shot  upward,  vanished  or  advanced. 
The  skies  grew  mild  by  endless  pinions  fann^d^ 
And  their  Taint  shadows  chequered  all  the  land. 

*  At  length  the  heav'n-descended  Pow'r  her  feet 
Resting  on  earth  approached  the  prince  to  greets 
Her  sandals  fram'd  of  glittering  silver  drew 
A  trail  of  lieht,  but  never  brum'd  the  dew ; ' 
She  skimmM  so  smoothly  o'Sn*  th'  unprinted  gxmmd^ 
While  fragrant  essences  were  breath'd  around* 
Her  limbs  the  hand  of  harmony  confessM, 
Seen  through  the  mazy  foldings  of  her  vest* 
In  all  her  gestures  dignitv  and  grace 
ReignM,  and  proclaim'd  ner  of  etherial  race* 
Intelligence,  like  day4ight  from  the  inhere, 
3eam'a  in  her  eye  witb-rayj  serenely  clear  •  -^ 

But  not  like  winter  suns  that  often  shine 
2)azzlin0  and  cold.     Beni|picy  divine 
Inspired  her  looks  with  aamia^;ion  'warm. 
And  o'er  each  feature  spread  a  nameless  charm* 
As  thus  she  spoke,  the  monarch  on  her  tonguct 
Fix*d  in  a  trance  of  mute  attention  hung. 

*<  Lo,^  prince !  in  part  assenting  to  thy  pray^^ 
Science  has  left  the  balmy  fields  of  air : 
But  here  I  stay  not :  Heav'n  forbids  my  stay* 
For  who  would  now  to  Science  homage  pay? 
The  nations  slumbering  in  oblivion  deep. 
If  wak'd,  wonld  seal  the  eye  again  in  steep* 
Thy  soul  alone  with  generous  ardour  glows, 
Alone  th'  exalted  bliss  of  wisdom  knows* 
While  bthcr  kings,  in  love  with  mental  night. 
Shrink  from  the  slightest  glimpse  of  Learning's  lighif 
Thou  euard*st  with  glowing  zeal  the  hallo w^dfire* 
That  else  would  on  mine  altars  quite  expire* 
£v*n  Isis  now  delays  her  stream  to  see 
Another  beauteous  Athens  planned  by  thee* 
Such  wann  devotion  well  my  grace  may  claim^. 
And  thy  reward  shall  be  immortal  fame* 
But  from  its  fetters  to  release  the  mind, 
}n  the  dark  caves  of  Bigotry  confined. 
And  pierce  with  Reason's  beam  the  solid  ^oom. 
Comports  not  yet  with  Heav'n's  unchanging  doom."    t«  4« 
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The  goddess  however  cbnsblcs  hinv  vnth.  the  promise   of* 
her  future  reign.     Alfred  tjieo  inquires,  who  the  beings  are  that 
accompany  her  ;  and  begs  'Key.  \q  flivulge  jJttp  vrhoic  history  of 
the  race*   This  history  anus;  ^,V^^x  ^P  ^P^^i'^  ^  machinery 
of  the  poem.  * .    - 

Xight  as  AracR jpc  i.  wf Ij^J^  ^'^3,  ^w.ift  as  fla^pc, , 

That  waTc  thrQ'tcaxVjrJ^ijh,  yav^It  ^<?if  Rictur'^  \sfingf. 

Arc  airy  im^esr  aad  fl^^es  of  things.        .,    ,   .  . 

For  nought' on  this  tcnrcgtjial  bajjf  appears. 

But  boasts  its  conscious  semblance  in  the  spheres.'     « 

The  gowa  loaterial  part  to  earth  is  chaio'd. 

While  thcL  free  apdrit  revels  .uniiQStrain'd. 

This  truth  to  thee  so  wonderful  and  bew 

Tlic  Pagan  ages  indistiQcay  kkicsw.     : 

Greeci;:».ajid  Ausooia  taught  hy  Gfeecey  aasiga-d  . 

To  each  coqMteal  form  a  ruling  mindi 

O  er  the  steep  mountain  sprightly  Oriads  stray^'d* 

And  Dryads  txipp'd  benea^  the  oak's  broad- ehadew  - 

The  smallest  rivTet  flow'd  no^i  bnt  a  nynftfih  /      <   • 

Slept  on  its  verges  or  wai^t'ou'dm  its  lymph. 

Tritons  were  ^rowdiod.'tfaick  iio  Ocean's  caves^  , 

And  blue-ey*d  I^ereids-.tockU  upon  bis  waves* 

Jove  and  his  consort  mcltol  in  the  shpw/r» 

And  Flora  streak'd  with^end'^at  tints.  fche^flmsV. 
Jlough Eurus rolDdtkcrtoo^eaidoWn  thcidafei  < 
And  Auras  flntter'd  &,sh0  gdntkr  gale :    :  ^  ^  ^ 

Loose  fley^  th.eir  piifple>veils». in  .arching  4>ride|.  . 
While  Zephyrs,  inck  Willi  J^fi»  around  tbem  SPgh'd.        i 
Men  deem'd  that  p'er  the.yalley,.  mountain,  wood^  , 
Light  breeze  or  tempest,  l^ur^ling  rill  or  flood; 
Whatever  the  world  belo^w  the'mbon  contains. 
True  to  his  charge  a  Icimjred* baring*  reigns.' 

«*  Though  Hea,v'n  to  day.spi'old  no  more  s^ow'd  ^ 
Than  just  to  see  copfus'dly  through  a  cloud,^ .  '  i    : 
In  the  vast  regions  of  unboph^ed  space. 
Beyond  the  broad  Atlantic,.  d\vcU  a  race, 
Rambling  through  wilds  and  deserts  yet  unknown,  , 
On  whom  the  truth  with  piircr  ray  has  shone.  ^ 

The  K!ing  of  Nature,  other  light  deny *d, 
With  thissolc  light  has  evVy  want  8Upply*d» 
They  mitigate  the  sharpest  pangs  of  grief. 
And  soothe  their  labours  with  a  tirm  k^elief,  , 

That  all  the  various  objects  earth  can  show. 
The  ambient  air  above,  or  deep  beU^w,  ^ 

All  things  producM  by  Nature  or  by  Art, 
Soon  as  the  texturi  of  the  mortal  part 
Is  rent  by  dire  mischance,  or  worn  by  time, 
Tianamit  their  shadows  to  an  happier  clime  i 
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The  land  of 'soulf ,  where  map  ^ain  ^haD  view 
Bird)  "beast,  and  plant;  whate  eV  oh  earth  W  knew, 
Whate'er  harceas  d  to  breathe^  whate'er  decay'd, 
E'eu  the  rude  bow  and  shaft  his  h^nds  have  oadf  • 

**  Shou1|l  I  their  powVs  endeavour  to  unfold^ 
The  sun  would  act»  and  half  xemain  untold : 
They  roam  the  whole  creation,  and  with  ease. 
As  Fancy  prompts,  assume  what  bulk  they  please* 
Hast  thou  not  seen,  at  summer's  ev'nin|^  hour^  - 
When  darkness  throws  her  roaatk  oVr  thy  bovV, 
An  heedless  moth  his  hiealy  wings  extend. 
And  round  thf  taper  rashly  wbeding  bend  i 
Dazzled  as  from  the  flame  he  now  retires; 
And  now  advancing  winds  more  narrow  gyres, 
A  trembhn?  speck  upon  the  pannel  falls. 
Or  a  broad  un^e  dances  on  the  walls; 
So  these  light  flexile  chiklren  of  the  skiei. 
As  suits  them  best,  contract  or  stretch  their  sixe. 

"  Sometimes,  to  warn  proud  crti^s  of  their  fjjtc, 
Their  shapes  to  bulk  enormous  they  dilate, 
Spfead  o'erth?  heav'ns,  and,  in  divided  crowds^ 
Paint  the  dire  shock  of  amaie?  on  the  clouds. 
Where  airy  knights  the  mortal  fray  provoke. 
In  horrid  circles*  mingling  stroke  witb  stroke. 
Steeds  nish  through  broken  ranks,  and  chariots  rpll 
Their  wheels  of  fire  along  the  glowing  pple,      *    *  '    ; "  *.  . 
Till  the  whole  'galaxy,  so  white  before. 
Is  heap*d  with  dead,  and  stain 'd  with  p>irple  gore.         '     ,   ' 

.  **  Oft,  when  their  ^rms  tp  ^m^  dimensiomf  ^iipi^ 
The  swain  beWds  theih  ofac  a  fbuntain.'s  b'ifink|k> 
As  wilder'd  in  the  wood's  pcmleadngmazci 
Far  from  the  cheevfiJ  haunt  of  opiaQ  he  strays  ;  '  / 

While  weary  Nature  sleeps,  an^  p'er  the  pl^AJ^  . 
The  dread  solera  vty  of  silence  relgnf*  ••- 

Dim  is  his  view  {  for  thoughi  tb^  orb  of  nijght     . 
Sheds  o*er  the  ytSlo^  groves  uncIoiyJod  light. 
And  mucb  iic  longs  to  gain  a  gUmigse  inore  cle^i^    \. 
His  hesitating  steps  are  check  d  l)y  fear ; 
So  home  he  rues,'  arid  tells  that  lie.  has  se^ 
A  band  of  i[2^ics  dancii^'ip|n^tl)e  gri;^**     r.  LI. 

To^some  of  thes^  symbolical  beings  an  odd  employment  is 
assigned.  "  . 

**  Some,  as  nxy  Yot*rie»  o*er  the  volume  bend, 
Their  silent  progress  down  the  page  attend. 
And  with  ftoit  touch  that  mst  the  paper  heaves. 
Give  to  the  hand  the  gently  parting  leaves/'    '•  *$• 

These  ridiculous  lines  are  accompanied  by  a  print. 
Alfred's  next  inquiry  iS|  when  ^.the  auspicious  momingt)f  tbe 
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mental  day^  will  dawn? — From  the  answer,  it  appears  that  Gc* 

IUU8  is  a  salamander— unless,  indeed,  his  robes  b^  of  asbestos*  i 

«'  In  the  spheres,  1 

Its  massy  walls  k  gorgeous  palace  rears. 

Where  Genius,  from  the  earliest  birth  of  Tim«t  -  -  i 

Thron'd  upon  Are  has  reignM  ia  state  sublime.  { 

O'er  the  huge  pile  a  dome  of  ample  size  < 

Swells  proudly  to  the  summit  of  the  skies. 
Within  the  dome  resides  the  God,  and  pours 
Liarge  inspiration  through  two  neighbouring  towers. 
Whence  in  profuse  redundancy  it  nils 
On  the  fair  Sylphs  assembled  round  the  walls* 
^The  breath  of  prophecy  was  thus  convey'd. 
In  Delphic  temples,  to  the  Pythian  maid. 
My  task  is  but  to  name  the. scene  requir'd, 
'  And  straight  the  Sylphs  with  duteous  ardour  fir'di 
To  form  a  numerous  host  together  flock,- 
And  pinion  within  pinion  closely  lock, 
A  tissue  weaving  where  in  one  design 
Myriads  of  beauteous  images  combine. 
The  figures  fluctuate  as  the  sea  unfix'd. 
Till,  m>m  the  whole  harmoniously  commixM, 
Some  action,  or  event  ibcneath  the  spheres. 
Sketched  in  its  native  shape  and  hue  appears. 
Perhaps  a  bard,  or  highly  favour'd  sage, 
Once  m  the  circling  period  of  an  age. 
Has  entrance  gain'd,  and  Brom  the  coof  descried 
Things  past  or  future  stretch'd  in  prospept  vride, 
Tiresias  there  and  THamyris  of  old 
Grew  prescient,  and  the  will  t)f  Fate  foretold^  . 
The  Samian  on  the  l^offtirtow'rs  was  taught 
The  love  of  privacy  and  silent  thought. 
The  generous  soulZamolxis  there  imbib'd,  '     '   ' 

Who  to  a  savage  nation  laws  prescrib'd. 
Thencf  Socrates  with  rapture  bent  his  eye. 
And  leam'd  for  Virtue's  sake  to  live  and  dfc    , '  "^^ 
Confucius  thefe,  and  there  Aurelius  stood. 
The  world's  great  sovereign,  yet  less  great  than  gdod^ 
There  with  the  strength  of  hcav*nly  sight  endued 
Unutterable  wonders  Orpheus  view'd. 
Whose  song  describes  how  earth,  a  formless  heap^ 
First  rose  emending  from  the  gdoomy  deep. 
There  mighty  Homer,  there  the  Mantuan  swain. 
While  inspiration  throbb'd  in  ev'ry  yein, 
Felt  the  quick  growth  of  vigorous  epic  wings, 
And  draniL  a  purer  lymph  than  Phocian  springs, 
Ev'n  now  hom  heaven  I  bear  t]iis  golden  key. 
With  charge  to  ope  the  mystic  gates  to  thee. 
Obedient  to  the  summons  then  prepare 
To  pass  the  gulph  of  interposing  air^ 
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•    The  God  w3l  wings  upon  thy  flight  bestow, 
And  I  the  nearett  paths  of  ether  show/'     p.  19. 

Book  U. — Away  they  march — Alfred  swimming  through  the 
air,  he  knows  not  how,  and  so  rapidly,  that  the  skill  of  Time  can- 
not count  the  motion.  The  king  is  astonished  ^  he  takes  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  world,  and  leaves  the  sun  behind  him : 
rhey  make  to  the  pole,  and  reach  a  palace  on  the  utmost  con- 
fines of  the  skies,  that  stands  upon  a  crystal  base,  and  com- 
mands the  whoje  compass  of  the  universe.  The  structure  was  ex- 
traordinary. Every  stone  was  hfewa  from  the  solid  ether,  and 
the  dome —    '    ^ 

*  Heav'd  its  rotunda  to  the  end  0/ space  J*     p.  27. 

But  the  dome  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  propor- 
tioned : 

*  So  wide  the  space,  an  army'sr  rapid  inarch 

In  thrice  three  years  would  hardly  cross  the  arch  ; 
And  Time  would  tire,  however  swift  his  flight. 
Long  ere  he  reach'd  th'  immeasurable  height.'     p.  29, 

The  king  was  surprised.  It  was  enough  to  surprise  him  ; 
for  in  the  middle  hung  a  ball  of  fire  like  the  sun  ;  and*  Genius 
was  sitting  upon  it,  without  any  apparent  inconvenience.  The 
Divinity  tells  him  to  go  with  Science,  and  see  all  ^at  heaven 
allows  to  be  seen. 


Be  hers  the  task 


To  solve  whatever  may  solution  ask  ; 
To  pour  discernment  exquisitely  fine 
Along  thy  nerves  of  vision  shall  be  mine.'*    p.  32. 

The  king  looks  about  him.  Near  Genius  are  four  guardian 
spirits — Memory,  Judgement,  Taste,  and  Fancy.  There,  arc 
seven  thrones  aloft  in  the  dome.  On  one  sits  Logic,  weighing 
syllogisms;  from  another  Rhetoric  scatters  flowers  over  the 
palace.  They  turn  to  the  northern  tower  of  Speculation,  and 
advance  to  the  top.  Alfred  looks  over  the  battlements.  A  noble 
prospect— for  hie  is  up  in  tb/t  end  of  space!  What  a  situation  for 
a  philosopher!  and  what  stores  of  knowledge  might  he  not 
have  heaped  up  for  all  future  generations !— a  specimen  of  the 
stones  of  ^id  ether !  a  bag  full  of  tlie  atmosphere  at  the  end 
of  space.  If  he  could  not  bring  these  away  with  him,  at  least 
he  might  have  improved  our  celestial  globe ;  and  by  taking  an 
observation,  he  might  have  ascertained  the  distance  irom 
Greenwich  Observatory  to  the  end  of  space,  to  the  incalculable 
benefit  of  our  present  metaphysicians.  There  was  yet  a  more 
tempting  object  for  curiosity — to  have  looked  behind  him,  be- 
yond space — where  there  was^— no,  not  even  nothing.  From 
^his  perhaps  he  was  deterred,  by  remembering  the  story  of  Lot's 
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wife;  f>ut  there  vras  no  text  against  looking  before  Mmi  tip  or 
downy  to  the  right' or  to  the  left ; — and  Science  could  donbdesa 
have  accommodated  him  with  a  Herschel's  telescope,  or  a  Had- 
'I6y^s  quadrants  That  Alfi^ed  should  have  made  no  minutes  on 
\At  journey,  we  can  excuse,  much  as  we  wish  that  he.  had 
numbered  the  mile-stones :  the  mode  of  traveling  was  what  he 
bad  not  been  used  to ;  and  being  taken  by  surprise,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  lett  his  pocket-book  behind  htm. 
But  when  he  was  standing  in  this  situation,  where  no  one  had 
ever  stdod  before  him,  it  is  really  inexcusable  that  he  ^ould  have 
emploved  himself  in  looking  at  a  puppet-show;  A  puppet« 
•how  I  Yes,  gentle  reader — a  puppet-show—a  skiagraphe- 
ma — a  phantasmagoric  representation  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  acted  by  Sylphs  instead  of  fantoccini,  and  performed  at 
die  end  of  ^pace,  instead  of  the  more  convenient  Uieatre  at  the 
Lyceum. 

Book  in.— The  invasion  of  William  the  Conqueror  is  the 
first  scene,  and  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Then  the  Crusades  fol- 
low;— and  in  the  next  book  we  have  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder and  of  printing — Roger  Bacon,  Galileo,  prince  Henry, 
Columbus,  and  Vasco  de  Gama.  1  he  goddess  tnen  dismisses 
half  her  Sylphsj  the  processof  her  plan  now  requiring  that  the 
great  ^j^^  of  civilisation  should  appear  before  Alfred  one  by 
one*  The  reformers  nuke  their  appearance,  Erasmus,  Leo  X. 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  painters.  Next  come  the 
poets — Dante  first. 

•*  And  the  sweet  minrtrel  who  prolongs  the  lay 
From  early  morning  to  the  close  of  day, 
In  dark  embow'ring  shades  condemned  to  prove,  * 
Year  after  year,  the  pangs  of  hopeless  love : 
'  Observe  him  there,  from  all  the  world  apart, 
Pale  with  the  anguish  of  a  bleeding  heart.*' 

*  He  rais'd  his  eyes,  and  saw  a  silvan  scene, 
Where,  winding  through  a  vale  of  freshest  green, 
A  river  sparkled.     Smoothly  now  it  flow'd, 
And  in  its  breast  th*  inverted  landscape  show'd ; 
Dash'd  into  vapour  now,  wjth  violent  shock. 
The* shivered  crystal  fell  from  rock  to  rock* 
On  each  steep  bank  arose  an  ancient  wood, 
And  vaulted  with  encount'rin?  boughs  the  flood. 
Meanwhile  a  youth  beneath  the  chequer'd  shade 
Forlorn  and  pensive  on  the  turf  was  laid. 
A  lute,  that  when  he  stood  his  arm  could  reach, 
Hung  on  the  branch  of  an  umbrageous  beech ; 
And  rustling  through  the  strings,  at  times,  the  blast 
Swept  melancholy  music  as  it  past. 
Dim  was  the  radiance  of  his  hollow  eye, 
And  oft  his  bursting  bosom  heav'd  the  sigh. 
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.  The  tear  was  pn.Iiis  cheek  ;  his  scattered  hair  •      

And  gestures  sjiokc  rfoUcitudc  at?d  care.  ^ 

Starting  at  Ifcngth,  upon  his  feet  lie  sprung,      -     • 

Th*  nan*e  of  tdurat  trembling  oft  his  tongue^     '  .  ; 

From  the  taD  baech  the  shell  of  i^pturc  dr«w,  :  7^ 

And  o*er  the  stiiiigs  his  Bfingiingers  tfarew^    .  ''* 

SwelPd  in  according  notes  the, vocal  strain, 

And  stroW  With  harmony  td  Soothe  his  paiti. 

Twas  Nature's  melting  voice,  attun'd  \yf  art,  .  ,  ;       . 

And  each  sweet  cadence  sunk  into  the  heart. . 

The  feather'd  imblersj  siliirt  c^n  ih^  sphiys; 

ClappM  their  exulting  T^ng^  in  sign  of  praise. 

No  leaf  was  stirr'd,  t6r  Ttphyj  cearf'd  to  breathe, 

And'  the  stream  hush'd  its  ^bnted  roar  beneath. 

Drawn  by  tlie  force  of  afl-tebduii)g  sound 

A  thousand  little  loves  collected  round, 

WavM  moony  fens,-  and  wheeling  o'er  his  head^      .    ' 

Ambrosial  fragrance  from  their  pitimage  shed. 

Won  by  th'  emisions  of  a  kindred  mina 

TibuUus'  shade-,  on  clouds  of  niyrrH  rccliii'd. 

Came  down  to  listen,  on  the  poet  cast 

A  h*b'ral  smile,  and  own'd  himself  surpass'd; 

*  Then  thuar  the  PowV  her  narrative  pursues  i 
**  Prince  1  thou  hast  lieard  the  strains  of  Petrarch't  mmex 
A  muse  ^yith  feeling  and  soft  passion  fraught, 
By  whose  just  taste  the  nations  first  are  tdught 
Melodioutf^rmmbers.     Streamitig  smooth  sLhd  dear. 
They  harmonise  and  form  the  public  ear* 
Wan  and  decayed  with  slow  consuming  fires, 
The  bard»  Vauclusa  !  to  thy  vale  retires^ 
Where  circling  hills  advance,  their  summits  Light 
Contracting  i nto  narrow  space  th e  sky ;     t 
While  on  the^ndre  o'c^grqif  ^^with  nlosa,  and  rude 
With  broken  rocks,  in 'aw^ul  .solitude. 
Great  Nature  dimly  seen  through  wfx>dy  shade. 
Sits  listening  to  the  wind  and  hoarse  cascade^ 
And  breSdhes  on  ev'ry  side  a  deep  r^epose. 
Congenial  to  thp.temper  of  Uts  >foes. 
There  the  sad  poet,  wandering  all  day  long,        v 
Wakes  the  lone  echo  with  his  plaintive  songj 
Laura  his  theme,  and  to  remotest  time 
Proves  the  resistless  power  of  love  and  rhyme**'  >«  IX7# 

After  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  our  English  poets  pass  iVi  ttAtw. 
Shakspeare  is  sitting  upon  an  adamantine  throne  oil  tlie  top  o£ 
a  mountain  of  steel.  Milton  is  walking  at  the  foot  of  Sion  by 
Siloe's  rill :  Urania  descends,  and  carries  him  away  in  Her  c^riot 
of  urim.  The  musicians  follow— Scarlatti,  Corclli,  PurceJ ; — 
and  Alfred  is  favoured  with  a  second-sight  view  of  the  Gbm* 
tnemoration  of  Hahdel  in  WdmBixister*abbeyy  as  it  was  t5  be 
in  the  days  xA  Oeotge  IIL 
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Bo6k  Vii.— Science  now  summons  the  Sylphs,  whom  she 
liad  dismissed,  to  relieve  guard* — Copernicus  appcarSf  T^cho 
BrahCf  Kepler,  GaKleo,  Aristotle,  and  Thomas  A<]uinas« 
Bacon  introduce^  ailother  train — ^Descartes,  Boyle,  Newton. 
The  following  character  we  imagined  had  been  Hardey, 

^  A  sire,  in  thought  profound,  cime  slowly  forth. 
With  modest  mien,  unconscious  of  his  worth. 
From  his  dark  eyes,  that  stron^eit  seftse  bespoke. 
The  glance  of  proud  presumption  never  broke  s 
They  shone  at  once  etpressive  and  serene. 
Bland  with  ▼ivacit^,  with  meekness  ttea. 
An  unsubstantial  female  near  him  stood. 
Void  as  the  moon-beams  watering  on  the  flood  | 
Or  the  faint  shadows  that  in  autumn  pass, 
Driv'n  by  the  wind  along  th'  inclining  grass* 
Her  airy  arm  she  liftod,  and  displayed 
A  human  head  of  lucid  crystal  nuide, 
Whose  clear  transparency,  in  prospect  plain. 
Gave  the  quick  shiftins  pictures  ot  the  brain* 
The  senior  in  his  hand  the  wonder  took. 
And  bending  o'er  it  with  an  earnest  look. 
Saw  what  the  world  so  long  in  vain  had  sought. 
The  process  and  (economy  of  thought. 

.  *  The  PowV  on  Alfred's  mute  attention  smiPd^ 
Then  thus  with  voice  as  whispering  Zephyrs  mild« 

'^  See  Locke  in  yonder  sage  of  modest  air, ' 
And  Metaphysic  see  in  yonder  fair. 
Whose  form  half  viewless  immaterial  seems 
As  the  light  fleeting  images  of  dreams. 
The  talisman,  that  now  his  hands  uplift. 
And  eyes  with  care  examine«  is  her  gift. 
He  there  of  intellect  surveys  the  seat. 
Vacant  at  first  as  is  th'  unspotted  sheet. 
Till  throuffh  the  doors  of  sense,  the  shapes  of  things 
Glide  to  the  brain,  on  various  coloured  wings. 
Through  five  broad  portals  he  beholds  them  dart. 
While  busy  Memory  takes  the  greater  part, 
And  hides  thcni  deep  within  her  private  cell. 
Where  the  mixt  notions  unregarded  dwells 
Till  recollection  calls  them  forth  to-day, 
Raog'd  by  the  judgii)g  powV  in  long  array. 
He  sees,  with  nicely  scrutinising  eye. 
Where  the  young  passions  vet  in  embryo  lie. 
Children  of  pleasure  and  or  pain.     He  sees 
How  raisM  from  doubt  by  regular  degrees 
With  step  still  more  assured,  assent  proceeds 
To  ^rm  conviction ;  and  estulting  reads 
In  characters  by  Truth's  own  touch  designed. 
Clear  as  the  light,  the  history  of  the  mind."    p.  ijjk 


The  inoralists  next  ^appear  5  the  professors  of  anatomy  and 
medicine  \  and^  last,  the  royal  patrons  of  the  sciences. 

Bo^kVIII.  ' 

<  She  ended)  and  the  vition  frotn  the  view 
Dissolving,  swift  as  shooting  stars  upflew 
The  scatter'd  host  of  Sylphs.     Around,  abovcj 
In  cirding  morris,  through  the  skies  they  movti 
While  dipped  in  colours  of  empyrean  day 
Their  agile  wings  with  quick  Tibration  play. 
Though  in  her  wildest  frolic  heedless  Chance 
Appear'd  to  guide  the' motions  of  the  dance, 
Wheel,  within  wheel  revolv'd,  the  mixing  scene 
Was  regulated  like  a  vast  machine 
Driv'n  by  unnumbered  springs,  where  part  to  part 
Respondent  turns,  a  monument  of  art. 
The  glories  from  their  plumes  effus'd  surpass 
Those  Niagara  boasts,  where  in  one  mass 
Full  half  the  torrents  of  the  western  world 
Down  the  rough  steep  with  noise  of  thunder  hurPd^ 
And  dash'd  to  shivers  on  the  rocks  below, 
High  as  the  heav'ns  a  vapoury  column  throw. 
On  whose  hoar  mist  the  sun  with  fronting  beam 
Gives  ev'ry  hue  of  varied  light  to  stream. 
The  solitary  Indian  traveling  far 
For  the  fell  purpose  of  incursive  war, 
Pleas'd  with  the  splendors  of  the  sevenfold  arch, 
Though  bent  on  speed,  suspends  his  hasty  march^ 
And  for  a  moment's  space  recov'ring  breath. 
Forgets  the  savage  wish  of  blood  and  deaths 

*  Then  to  the  Sylphs  the  ^ueen^     "  Another  hour» 
'  Ye  Spirits !  prove  the  wonders  of  your  pow'r  J 

And  let  the  legions,  whose  exhausted. might 
Claim'd  a  short  respite,  measure  back  their  flight. 
Ev'n  from  creation's  utmost  verge  I  call 
Each  wandering  Sylph.     My  puin  has  need  of  alL'^ 

*  Scarce  had  she  ceas'd  before  in  balance  even, 
From  ev'ry  quarter  of  surrounding  heav'n, 
Buoy'd  on  the  wind  th'  aerial  army  sails, 

.    Ranged  in  long  squadrons  like  an  host  of  quails. 
That  quilting  Europe  ev'ry  autumn  hide 
Beneath- their  speckled  wings  the  Libyan  tide4 
The  sailor  from  the  shrouds;  at  break  of  morn. 
Beholds  the  feathery  nations  southward  borne* 
One  pinion  gently  agitated  waves, 
And  one  the  face  01  ocean  smoothly  shaves ; 
Till  victors  of  the  wide  extended  main^ 
They  light  in  clouds  on  Afnc*8  sandy  plslin* 

*  Soon  as  the  -swaritio,  wk^  duteous  zed  inflaiu'di 
Had  met,  and  one  imttiense  asseoofbly  iram'dt 
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tio  breathing  whisper  heard,  no  motion  seen. 
They  hung  in  rings  conglobine  round  the  queen. 
Who  Naming  rays  as  those  of  Cyfithia  clear 
Stood  in  the  centre  of  th^  living  sphere/     p.  177. 

Switzerland  is  represented,  and  its  guardian  power  Libcrtj> 
the  elder  sister  of  Science* 

'*  But,  pritfce,  the  scenes  beibre  thine  eyes  decayr 
And  a  new  vision  rises  into  day." 

*  She  spokey  and  when  the  hero  Took'd  again. 
He  saw  a  wide  extent  of  marshy  plain. 
Cheerless  and  desolate  the  prospect  seem'd : 
The  hem,  the  conn^tint,  and  the  sea-maw  screamed 
In  many  an  airy  circle  overhead  ^ 
Below  a  wilderness  of  retdi  was  spread. 
Thick  matted  sedge,  and  lakes  of  depth  profound,. 
In  which  the  bitCem  with  an  hollow  sound 
Ingulph'd  his  bill.    Amfd  the  dismal  waste. 
The  villages  at  lonely  distance  plac'd 
Show'd  tneir  brown  walls  composed  of  weeds  and  mud. 
While  thinly  scattered  on  the  sable  flood 
A  few  rude  boors,  in  skiffs  uncouthly  made. 
Plied  with  repining  look  the  fisher's  trade. 
Effect  of  long  protracted  toil  and  want, 
Shrunk  were  their  frames,  their  aspects  pale  and  gaunt* 
In  drowsy  putrid  sloth  the  waters  slept. 
And  the  duU  sky  with  vapoury  moisture  wept  ; 
While  Ague  veif  d  in  shadows  black  and  damp 
Stalkid  grimly  past,  and  shook  the  (quaking  swatnp* 
But  soon  convey'd  through  heav'n  on  active  wing. 
Light  as  the  gossamer,  and  blithe  as  spring. 
The  sacred  form  of  Freedom  bless'd  the  view, 
And  the  bleak  waste  a  scene  of  beauty  grqw. 
Along  the  main  enormous  rampires  sweQ, 
And  the  mad  fury  of  the  waves  repeL 
Through  all  the  region  stately  mills  ascend. 
And  high  in  air  their  woven  arms  extend, 
ThatwhirFd  in  rapid  circles  by  the  breeze 
Discharg'd  the  waters.     Border'd  with  fair  trees  , 
Drains  and  canals  are  stretch 'd  in  various  lines ; 
The  white  sail  gliding  through  the  foliage  shines* 
Between  them  herds  in  rich  inclosures  graz'd. 
And  splendid  cities  on  their  banks  are  raised. 
Where  all,  so  lately  solitary  fen. 
Swarms  populous,  the  thronged  resort  of  men. 
Through  the  soft  earth  unnumbered  piles  arc  driv*n. 
On  which  the  palace  lifts  its  roof  to  heaven. 
A  mid-day  sun  with  golden  lustre  fires 
The  vanes  that  gaily  wave  upon  the  spires : 
The  tapering  spire,  the  arsenal,  and  the  hall 
On  the  sBooth  flood  in  bright  reflection  fall. 
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Amusive  seme  !     The  structures  downward  rise 

With  turrets  filming  at  the  nether  skies  ; 

And,  oft  as  Eurus  or  the  South  awakes^ 

ConfusMly  waver  on  the  ruffled  lakesi 

Wharfs  flank  the  streams  with  mounds  of  massy  stonei 

That  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  commerce  groan* 

Of  strengrth  Herculean  engines  on  them  stand. 

Overlook  the  ship,  and  heave  \Xt  stores  to  land. 

Close  to  each  wharf  is  moor*d  a  numerous  fleets 

And  busy  arts  resound  in  ev'ry  street. 

The  roaring  forges  roll  a  smoky  cloud» 

The  ponderous  hammer  echoes  thick  and  loud* 

Saws  harshly  grating  sever  blocks  of  oak. 

The  shipwright's  axe  redoubles  stroke  on  stroke ; 

While  foreign  wealth,  in  heaps  profusely  hurl'd, 

Bespeaks  the  grand  emporium  of  the  world.*     p.  164. 

Alfred  next  beholds  England,  and  the  flight  of  James.  It  is 
in  the  machinery  that  this  poem  is  chiefly  ridiculous  5 — there 
are  many  proofs  of  genius  in  the  poet ;  and  his  versification  is 
often  stton?  and  varied.  Our  English  martyrs  of  liberty  are 
celebrated  in  manly  lines }  and  the  present  prosperity  of  the 
island  pictiiired  as  follows* 

«*  The  praise  of  all  the  wonders  rtow  in  view 
To  Liberty  and  me  alone  is  due. 
The  variegated  8<icne  the  country  yieliisy 
The  mountains  white  with  flocks,  the  ciiltur'd  fields^ 
The  roads  and  aqueducts,  the  temples,  tow'rs, 
And  navies  bounding  o'er  the  deep  are  ours. 
My  sister  brelithes  the  spirit,  I  suggest 
Th*  immortal  plan,  and  Britons  act  the  rest ; 
For  Britons  long  the  noblest  feats  shall  claimt 
Long  highest  mount  the  precipice  of  Fame. 
But  know,  O  kinff  !  the  fortunes  of  a  land 
Can  only  on  unsh^en  virtue  stand  \ 
Wrench  that  msyestic  column  from  the  walli 
And  the  pile  tottei^  nodding  to  its  ^alL 
At  length  one  general  avaricious  lust 
Shall  with  a  lep'rous  scurf  the  soul  incrust  \ 
And. dire  Corruption  feeble  at  her  birth. 
But  soon  a  giant  shadowing  half  of  earth. 
Shall  with  her  hundred  arms  the  selfish  race 
Crush,  and  destroy  them  in  her  foul  embrace* 
Senates  shall  for  a  paltry  base  re^^rd 
Setray  the  people  they  have  sWom  to  guard ; 
And  priests,  a  venal  hypocritic  tribe," 
Ev'n  at  the  altar,  snatch  the  glittering  bribe. 
And,  as  they  bow  to  God  with  specious  air. 
Address  by  stealth  to  Mammon  ev*ry  prayer. 
But  short  Corruption's  reign.     Indulgent  Fate, 
From  the  fell  demon  soon  relieves  the  state. 
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ThottgK  iaaj  mist  ztd  gloom  the  prospect  drond^ 
I  see  stapendous  chang^es  through  the  cloud. 
Raised  on  the  base  of  n-eedom,  equal  law8» 
Zeal  burning  solely  in  the  public  cause, 
And.p«irt  unsullied  faith  ;  but  Heav'n  denies 
The  gloriotts  blazon  to  a  mortars  eyes* 

•«  So>  prince  !  from  our  exalted  station  here 
I  now  restore  thee  to  thy  native  sphere." 

•  Then,  her  white  hand  presented  to  the  king^ 
Down  the  slope  stairs,  in  many  a  spiral  ring, 
They  sink  with  sliding  motion.     Soon  the  ikwr 
Receives  them,  and  they  pass  the  turret's  door^ 
As  through  the  hall  immeasurably  wide 
They  softly  as  the  mists  of  ev'ning  glide, 
Thron'd  oh  his  globe  of  glo^ng  flame  the  Goi 
Gave  sigpi  of  favour  with  a  gracious  nod ; 
The  temple  shook,  redoubling  thunder  roll'd, 
And  the  vast  gates  spontaneously  unfold. 
Through  these  they  bend  their  speedy  march,  nor  stay 
On  the  smooth  steps,  but  wind  their  easy  way 
Prone  through  the  liquid  ether-    Swift  their  flighty 
Yet  long ;  so  boundless  were  the  fields  of  Hght* 
Snns',.  pps  they  urge  the  rapid  journey,  turn  ^ 

'To  glimm'ring  stars^  and  stars  enlarging  bun> 
Broad  as  the  kmps  of  day.     At  length  a  small^ 
Tliouffh.  shining  circlet,  this  terrestrial  ball» 
On  Alfred's  eyes  a  few  loose  sparkles  shed» 
But  soon  the  orb  in  larger  compass  spread  ^ 

Cave  land  and  ocean,  hill  and  plain  to  view ; 
Near  and  more  near  the  flying  travelers  drew* 
Then  gently  as  the  wavering  flakes  of  snows 
Dropped  on  the  spot  from  which  at  first  they  rose/  *  P.  2or.r 

The  goddesar  here  taking  the  wreath  from  her  anns,  crown* 
Alfred,  and  then  ascends  to  heaven^ 

There  are  beautiful  passages  in  this  poem ;  but  they  are  a» 
dumsily  connected  as  the  scenes  in  a  pantomime.  Where  AI- 
fred  is  introduced^  he  should  be  the  actor,  not  the  spectator^ 
The  character  is  too  great  to  be  thus  trifled  with,  Whi]e> 
however,  we  altogether  condemn  the  plan  of  the  poem,  it  is- 
just  to  allow  the  author  praise  for  the  merit  of  the  exo^ 
eutionr 
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Art.  V. — Discourses  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  AtortemefU  and 
Sacrifice:  with  additicfial  Remarks  oti  the  principal  Arguments 
advanced^  and  the  Mode  (f  reasoning  employ^dy  ly  the  Opponents  of 
those  Doctrines^  as  held  by  the  estabHshed  Church:  and  an  Apperf' 
dix^  containing  s^me  Strictures  on  Mr.  Belsham^s  Review  of  Mr. 
Wilbetforcis  Treatise.  By  tie  Rev.  Williatn  Magee^  D.D. 
isfc*     8w.    y.     Boards.     Cadell  a«rf  Davies.     1801- 

1  HE  doctrine  of  the  atonement  has  been  made  9  stumWing- 
hlock  to  some  sect^  of  Christians,  from  the  ara  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, by  the  retention  of  the  language  used  in  the  church  of 
Rome  on  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  mass  ;  and  to  unbe-* 
lievers  it  becomes  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the 
whole  of  Christiamtj.  *On  these  accounts,  a  full  explanation 
and  vindication  of  tne  doctrine  maintained  by  the  church  of 
Eneland  come  with  singular  propriety  from  an  academic  who 
is  nighly  distinguished  in  one  of  the  sister  universities  of  the 
united  empire  j  yet  we  cannot  but  remark,  with  astonishment, 
that  he  seems  to  be  but  little  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Uni- 
tarianism  in  the  southern  part  of  this  island,  and  particularly 
with  the  doctrines  maintained  by  many  of  our  academics  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  His  account  of  Unitarianism,  or,  as  it 
is  most  presumptuously  called,  rational  Christianity,  he  takes 
almost  exclusively  from  Mr.  Bclsham,  and  regards  this  gentle- 
man, and  his  friend  Dr.  Priestley,  as  the  heads,  if  not  the  found- 
ers, of  the  sect*  In  this,  however,  there  is  much  want  of  infor- 
mation ;  and  it  is  an  error  into  which  numbers,  owing  to  the 
celebrity  of  Dr.  Priestley's  name,  and  the  circumstances  of  his 
life,  are  perpetually  falling.     Unitarians  may  properly,  perhaps, 

^  be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  were  born  and  educated 
in  the  church,  and  those  who  have  received  their  education 
among  the  dissenters.  Of  the  latter,  a  very  great  portion,  we 
believe,  look  principally  to  the.  writings  of  Dr.  Priestley;  but  it 
is  rather  singular,  that,  among  the  former,  these  writings  are 
very  little  studied,  and  seldom  if  ever  appealed  to  as  an  authoT 
rity.  The  remote  heads  of  the  former  class  are  sir  Isaac  New- 
ton and  Mr.  Locke  5  the  latter  of  whom  has  had  few  followers 
in  the  university  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  the  college 
from  which  he  was  expelled.  In  Cambridge,  the  sect  boasts  of 
several  disciples ;  but  it  has  slowly  excited  notice  j  and  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  alone  can  it  appeal  for  any 
great  degree  of  celebrity.  Jackson,  and  Hartlev,  and  Jortin,  and 
oykes,  in  various  ways  promoted  the  cause;  $ut  as  the  ancient 
philosophy  wa^  divided  into  classes  diverging  from  the  tenets 
of  some  principal  teacher,  so,  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  aj 
new  school  may  be  said  to  have  been  instituted  under  the 

auspices  of  Law,  bisKop  of  Carlisle,    His  disciples  were  Paley, 
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^nd  Law,  his  son,  joint  tutors  of  Christ  college ;  Jebb  ;  Hughca 
of  Queen's;  Watson,  now  bishop  of  Llandaffj  Tyrwhitt  of 
Jesus ;  and  others  of  about  the  same  standing,  who  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  several  in  the  ensuing  academical  generation,  as  it  may 
l)e  called  J  some  of  whom  have  quitted  the  church,  or,  remaining 
Jn  i^,  refuse  the  preferment  to  which  they  would  have  sue-* 
ceeded  if  their  scruples  could  have  been  removed,  TIic  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  mahitained  In  this  school  Is  very  dif-^ 
ferent  from  that  asserted  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Belsham:  and 
several  of  the  Cambridge  academics  have  seceded  from  the  Uni- 
tarian Society  established  in  London,  on  account  of  the  rpanncr 
in  which  this  doctrine  is  there  explained,  and  the  ascription  of 
simply  a  prophetic  character  to  our  Saviour.  To  the  histc^ 
rian  of  these  opinions  we  recommend  a  sedulous  perusal  of  the 
writings  of  bishop  Law,  the  fatlier;  and  particularly  a  compari- 
^n  of  the  different  editions  of  his  works ;  whence  may  be  traced^ 
in  a  very  curious  and  remarkable  manner,  the  changes  in  his 
ppinion  concerning  the  pre-existence  of  Christ :  and,  in  perusing 
the  writings  of  this  school,  it  should  be  carefully  noted  whether 
the  authors  still  remain  in  or  have  seceded  from  the  church ; 
while  the  judgement  might  be  advantageously  exercised  on  the 
declarations  of  the  one  class,  and  the  silence  of  the  other,  as  to 
several  particular  dpctrines. 

Had  these  distinctions  been  known  to  the  learned  author  of 
the  Discourses  before  us,  we  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  he 
would  have  rendered  them  more  instructive  and  important. 
The  question,  with  respect  to  mere  deists  and  others  who  dis-* 
believe  revelation  altogether,  is  of  little  consequence  \  for  if  all 
their  difRculties  relative  to  the  atonement  were  removed,  they 
•would  not  be  a  whit  nearer  the  profession  of  Christianity,  The 
question  belongs  purely  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  while  all  that  the  mere  light 
of  nature  suggests  on  such  a  subject  may  be  omitted^  in  the  itXr 
stance  before  us,  as  superfluous,  l^he  fall  of  man  must  be 
'  first  allowed,  after  which  the  part  Christ  took  in  his  recovery 
is  to  be  discussed.  That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  prophet,  that  he 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  every  man  shall  be  rased  from 
^e  dead  hereafter,  are  doctrines  admitted  by  all  Christians. 
But  while  one  sect  of  Christians  ^s  contented  with  these  doc- 
trines of  universal  accordance,  others,  with  great  reason,  and 
"with  true  emotions  of  gratitude,  look  up  to  our  Saviour  as 
not  only  a  teacher  of  such  doctrines,  but  a  necessary  instrument 
pf  our  nappiness  in  the  future  life.  Here  we  applaud  highly 
pur  preacher's  remark  on  *  the  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  as  founded  on  the  divine  implacability;'  on  which  he 
very  properly  observes,  that  *  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  never 
deemed  by  any,  who  did  not  wish  to  calumniate  the  doctrine  of 
atonement,  to  have  made  God  placable,  but  merely  viewed  as  the 
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means  appointed  by  divine  wisdom  by  which  to  bestow  forgire- 
ticss/  Here  in  effect  the  whole  doctrine  rests  on  this  -,  and  to  u« 
there  seems  nothing  in  it  which  may  not  be  made  level  to  the 
comprehension  of  every  Christian,  fhat  Adam  sinned,  is  a  fact 
umrcrsally  allowed:  by  the  will  of  God  the  effects  of  that  sm 
have  fallen  upon  his  issue.  Christ  obeyed  even  to  the  death  of 
the  cross  by  the  will  of  God ;— the  effect  of  which  obedience  U 
blessing  to  all  mankind. 

*  But  still  it  18  urged,  "  iu  what  way  can  the  death  of  Christ, 
considered  as  a  sacrifice  of  expiation,  be  conceived  to  operate  %q  the 
Kmission  of  sins,  unless  by  the  appeasing  a  Being,  who  ptherwisc 
would  not  have  forgiven  mV* — to  this  the  answer  of  the  Christian 
is,  "  I  know  not,  nor^iocs  it  concern  roc  to  know,  in  what  manner 
^e  sa^rificjc  of  Christ  is  <:onn€Ctcd  with  the  forgiveness  of  sins— it 
is  enough,  that  this  is  declared  by  God  to  be  the  medium,  through 
which  my  salvation  is  effected—*-!  pretend  not  to  dive  into  the  coun- 
sels of  the  ALnighty— I  submit  to  his  wisdom—and  I  will  not 
reject  his  grace,  because  his  mode  of  vouchsafing  it  is  not  within  my 
comprehcasion" but  now  let  us  try  the  doctrine  of  pure  inter- 
cession by  this  same  objection— It  has  been  asked,  how  can  the  suf- 
fjcrings  of  one  Being  be  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
forgiveness  of  another — ^Ict  us  likewise  inquire  how  th*  paeritorious 
obedience  of  one  Being  can  be  conceived  to  have  any  connexion  with 
the  pardon  of  the  transgressions  of  another — or  whether  the  prayer 
of  a  righteous  Being,  in  behalf  of  a  wicked  person,  can  be  imagined 
to  have  more  weight  in  obtaining  forgiveness  for  the  transgressor, 
than  the  same  supplication,  seconded  by  the  offering  up  of  life  it- 
self, to  procure  that  forgiveness? the  fact  is,  the  want  of  disco- 
verable connexion  has  nothing  to  do  with  either— neither  the  sacri- 
fice, nor  the  intercession,  have  [/jat ],  as  far  as  we  can  comprehend,  any 
c^ofj^  whatever — all  that  we  know,  or  can  know  of  the  one,  or  of 
the  other,  is,  that  it  has  been  appointed  as  the  means  by  which  God 
has  determined  to  act  with  respect  to  man— so  that  to  object  to  one, 
because  ihe  mode  of  operation  is  unknown,  is  not  only  giving  up 
the  other,  but  the  very  notion  of  a  mediatprrr-and  if  fallowed  on, 
oinnot  fail  to  Ift^  to  pure  deism,  and  perhaps  may  ivot  stpp  even 
there.*     i-^ij. 

On  the  declaration  that  our  Saviour  is  the  mean  ordained  by 
God  for  our  future  felicity,  who  hence  becomes  the  head  of  thc^ 
new  creation,  some  difficulties  occur  in  consequenoe  of  the  use 
of  the  terms  sacrifice^  atonement y  znd  - proplfifltion — difficulties 
which  arise  perhaps  from  translating  too  literally  every  part  of 
a  figure.  We  say,  in  a  figure  common  to  every  one,  that  a  man 
sacrifices  himself  for  his  country :  so  di(iJ  Christ  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  The  sacrifice  is  not  supposed  to  require  an  altar 
or  a  priest;  nor  was  there  either  in  the  death  of  Christ:  yet,  as. 
similar  eflTects  flowed  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour  as  from  the 
death  of  the  lamb  in  the  temple,  he  may,  with  propriet^jbe 
called  the  lamb,  the  sacrifice,  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  That 
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th€8c  tenns  maf  be  used,  our  author  proves,  with  great  force, 
oif  reasoning,  in  his  iirg^  discourse^  which  he  concludes  in  the 
following  manner' 

*  If  now  upon  the  whole  it  has  appeared  that  natural  reason  is 
unable  to  evince  the  efficacy  of  repentance — ^if  it  has  appeared  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  forgiveness,  the  idea^  of  a  mediatorial  scheme  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  ordinary  notions^ — ^if  it  has  appeared 
that  revelation  has  most  unequivocally  pronounced,  that  through  the 
inediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  our  redemption  has  been 
effected — if  it  has  appeared  that  Christ  is  declared  to  have  effected 
that  redemption  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  sins  of  mankind — 
if  it  has  appeared  that  in.  the  Scripture  meaning  of  sacrifice  for  sin 
is  included  atonement  for  transgresaion-^and  if  it  has  appeared  that 
the  expression  has  been  applied  to  Christ,  in  the  plain  and  literal 
sense  of  the  Word,  as  the  propitiation  of  an  offended  God^I  trust  we 
are  sufficiently  fortified  against  the  deist,  who  denies  the  divine 
juission  ;  against  the  Socinian,  who  denies  the  redeeming  mediation  j 
and  against'the  modem  rationalizing  Arian,  who  denies  the  expiatory 
sacrifice  of  Christ — in  short,  against  all  who  would  deprive  us  of  any 
part  of  the  precious  benefits  which  on  this  day  our  Saviour  died  to 
procure  for  us — against  all  who  would  rob  us  of  thai:  humble  feeling 
of  our  own  insufficiency,  which  alone  can  give  us  an-  ardent  and 
animating  faith  in  the  death  and  merits  of  our  blessed  Redeemer/ 

In  the  second  discourse,  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  and  other 
sacrifices  is  examined.  Of  these,  that  of  Abel — ^and  indeed 
the  whole  principle  of  sacrificing — is  supposed  to  refer  to  the 
great  sagrifice,  that  of  Christ  himself.  1  he  nicety  of  discri«> 
xnination  here  adopted  may  seem  unnecessary ;  and  particularly 
80,  since  the  instance  of  sacrifice  selected  by  our  author  as  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  throw  light  upon  that  of  our  Saviour  seems 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  purpose, 

*  Of  the  several  sacrifices  under  the  law,  that  one  which  seems 
niost  exactly  to  illustrate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  which  is  ex-'  • 
pressly  compared  with  it  by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  is  that  which 
was  offered  for  the  whole  assembly  on  the  solemn  anniversary  of  ex- 
piation—the circumstances  of  this  ceremony,  whereby  atonement  wa^ 
to  be  made  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  seem  so  stri- 
kingly significant  that  they  deserve  a  particular  detail.  ■  <  On  the 
day  appointed  for  this  general  expiation,  the  priest  is  commanded  to 
offer  a  bullock  and  a  goat  as  sin-offerings,  the  one  for  himself,  and 
the  other  for  the  people — and  having  sprinkled  the  blopd  of  these  in 
due  form  before  the  mercy-seat,  to  lead  forth  a  second  goat,  denof 
minated  the  scape-goat ;  and  after  laying  both  his  hands  fipon  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  confessing  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
the  people,  to  put  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  to  send  the 
animal,  thus  bearing  the  sins  of  the  people,  away  into  the  wilder- 
ness- thus  expressing  by  an  action,  which  cannot  be  misunders  ood« 
()^(  the  s^toaementi  ^hich  it  is  directly  aifirmed  wa^  \q  be  ^^e^(e4 
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by  tke  sacrifice  of  the  sin-ofieringy  cODsisted  ui  removii^g  frbm  the 
people  their  iniquities  by  this  symbolical  translation  to  the  animal— 
for  it  is  to  be  remarked,  tliat  the  ceremony  of  the  scape-goat  is  not 
A  distinct  one — it  is  a  continuation  of  the  process,  and  is- evidently 
the  concluding  part,  and  symbolical  consummation  of  the  sin-offer^ 
jng — so  that  the  transfer  of  the  iniquities  of  the  people  upon  the 
head  of  the  scape-goat,  and  the  bearing  them  away  to  the  wilderness, 
manifestly  imply,  that  the  atonement  effected  by  the  sacrifice  of  the 
nn«oifering  consisted  in  the  transfer  and  consequent  rcmoral  of  those 
iniquities.— ^ What  then  are  we  taught  to  infer  from  this  cere^ 
mony  ?— that  as  the  atonement  under  the  law,  or  trxpiatkn  of  the 
legal  transgresfiions,  was  represented  as  a  translation  of  tho«e  trans^ 
^ressions^  in  the  act  of  sacrifice  in  which  the  animal  wa«  alfttn,  and 
the  people  thereby  cleansed  from  theii'  legal  impurities,  and  released 
from  the  penalties  which  had  been  in€ui;red«-so  the  great  atonement 
for  .the  sins  of  mankind  was  to  be  effected  by  the  sacrifice'  of  Christ* 
undergoing,  for  the  restoration  of  men  to  the  favour  of  God,  that 
death  which  had  been  denounced  against  sin,  asd  which  he  suffered 
in  like  manner  as  if  the  sins  of  men  had  been  actually  transferred  to 
him,  as  those  of  the  congregation  had  been  symbolically  transferred 
to  the  sin-oflfering  of  the  people.*     p.  67. 

TTiat  from  this  instance  of  the  atonement  made  for  the  Jew- 
ish nation  we  may  he  led  to  the  necessity  of  some  mean  Qf 
atonement  for  the  whole  world  cannot  be  doubted ;  but  our  au- 
thor should  have  recollected,  that  our  Saviour,  though  often 
represented  under  the  figure  of  a  lamb  without  spot,  is  never 
exhibited  under  the  character  ef  those  animals  presented  to 
the  high  priest  on  the  great  day  for  covering  and  removing  the 
sins  of  the  people.  From  this  very  circumstance  we  conclude  that 
the  law  was  indeed  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring  us  ui^to  Christ  \  • 
all  its  ceremonies^  all  its  imagesi  its  sacrifices>  its  rites,  were 
necessary  in  the  former  age  of  the  world  5  but  in  their  present, 
in  which  we  behold  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  acknowledging 
the  authority  of  Christ,  regarding  him  as  the  head  of  a  new 
creation^  convinced  .of  his  ptrfect  obedience,  and  satisfied  that 
the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Qirist  our  Lord, 
there  is  less  necessity  for  being  acquainted  vi^ith  every  particular 
relative  to  Jewish  sacrifices  :  and  looking  with  faith  up  to  him 
who  died  on  the  cross,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  all  which 
could  be  accomplished  by  sacrifices,  and  much  more,  has  bceq 
obtained  for  mankind  by  his  perfect  obedience,  his  voluntary 
9ufierings  and  death. 

Subjoined  to  the  sermons  is  a  large  collection  of  notes,  re» 
plete  with  learning  and  information.  Every  subject  relative  to 
sacrifices  is  discussed  with  great  critical  acumen  \  and,  although 
we  do  not  see  much  difHculty  in  the  general  doctrine  of  mc 
atonement,  or  the  necessity  of  its  being  connected  with  so  tnim 
nute  an  investigation  of  tlie  Mosaic  law,  we  cannot  but  ex* 
press  ;he  satisfaction  we  feel  on  its  having  beeu  tbe  mean  of 
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enabling  the  author  to  exhibit  with  so  happy  a  profusion  the 
treasures  of  his  erudition.  The  appendix  contains  some  very 
pointed  censures  on  the  system  promulgated  with  great  con- 
fidence by  Mr.  Belsham,  respecting  which  he  will  probably 
think  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  make  a  reply,  and  to  remove,  u 
he  can,  the  charge  which  asserts  that  it  is  little  better  than  that 
of  the  Parisian  iheophilanthtopes.  We  have  already  observed, 
that  our  author  is  wrone  in  supposing  these  to  be  *  the  doctrines 
o£  that  sect  who  call  themselves  Unitarians  in  the  sister  coun- 
try :'  such  arc  assuredly  doctrineg  which  we  hope,  with  our 
author,  will  ever  *  be  ccHifined  to  a  very  small  number  indeed.' 
Two  excellent  indexes  close  the  volume  :  the  one  referring  to 
the  chief  articles  contained  in  it ;  the  other  giving  a  list  of  the 
authors  quoted,  with  the  date  of  the  editions  employed.  The 
work  deserves  the  attention  of  the  higher  order  of  divines  5  it 
should  be  perused  also  by  both  classes  of  Unitarians ; — by  the 
one,  that  they  more  carefully  examine  their  tenets  5  by  the 
other,  that  they  mav  be  on  tneir  guard  against  the  suspicions 
under  which  they  labour. 


Art.  VI. — Remarks  on  Local  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland^ 
during  the  Tears  1799  and  1800.  By  John  Stoddart,  LL.B* 
zVols.  8w.     2/.  2/.    Boards.    Miller.     1801. 

When  a  nation  has  attained  its  utmost  degree  of  wealth, 
power,  and  civilisation,  it  speedily  begins  to  decline,  by  the 
common  destiny  of  human  affairs  \ — and  a  similar  progress  has 
been  often  observed  in  literature  and  the  arts,  Addison,  and 
many  other  classical  English  writers  of  the  last  century,  have 
been  often  imitated,  but  perhaps  never  surpassed,  in  purity  of 
style  and  elegance  of  composition.  Every  declivity  of  literature 
is  generally  attended  with  a  perversion  01  what  is  called  taste ; 
whence  a  combination  of  heterogeneous  ideas  and  incongruous 
eccentricities.  As  the  just  observation  of  nature  in  her  various 
appearances,  moral  and  physical,  forms  the  foundation  of  good 
writing  and  pure  taste;  so  a  confidence  in  ru)es  of  art,  attempted 
to  be  laid  down  by  fashionable  judges,  may  be  classed  among 
the  causes  of  deviation  from  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  and 
nature. 

In  the  new  school  of  what  is  called  the  picturesque,  the 
works  of  nature,  of  the  God  of  Nature,  are— it  might  even  be 
said  blasphemously — estimated  by  the  failing  standards  of  a  few 
paintings,  which  have  nevertheless  much  intrinsic  beauty « to 
recommend  them:  and  the  preference  is  generally  given  to 
Claude  Lorrain,  the  chief  object  of  this  new  idolatry.  A 
painter,  by  combining  striking  features  of  landscape,  may  pro- 
duce delicious  sensations :  but  it  seems  infatuation  to  estimato 
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hj  sach  a  scale  the  grand  and  living  acenes  of  nature,  which 
inspire  emotions  of  a  far  more  varying  and  quite  a  different 
kind.  In  the  one  we  chiefly  admire  the  power  of  art,^  in  inii* 
tating  a  few  select  objects ;  while,  in  the  natural  landscape,  the 
balmy  breeze,  the  gathering  storm,  the  constant  variation  of 
light  and  shade,  the  waving  or  soilness  of  the  trees,  the  sound 
of  the  waters,  the  rural  smells,  the  singing  of  the  birds,  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep,  and,  in  short,  all  the  variations  of  animal 
life,  produce  sensations  far  more  impressive  and  sublime  than 
can  arise  from  the  exertions  of  the  best  painting. 

When  the  study  of  landscape  leads  to  a  just  admiration  of 
the  works  of  nature,  and  tends  to  increase  the  pleasurf  which 
they  convey,  the  pursuit  is  highly  laudable ;  but  when  h  tends 
to  lessea  and  confine  the  mind^  by  reducing  her  infinitely  diver- 
sified productions  to  a  narrow  local  standard  imposed  by  man,  it 
may  be  fairly  reprehended ',  as  it  would  be  more  rational  to 
open  and- enlarge  the  mind  by  the  admiration  of  the  endless  di* 
versities  displayed  in  the  various  regions  of  the  globe.  7  here 
is  not,  for  instance,  the  most  faint  resemblance  between  the 
landscapes  of  Claude,  &c.  &c.  and  those  grand  scenes  in  Hin* 
dustan,  the  Asiatic  islands,  America,  &c.,  which  impress^ 
even  the  rude  beholder  with  delight  and  astonishment.  The  ca- 
pricious rules  of  our  landscape  writers  would  also  be  found 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  new  orders  of  scenery,  as  they  pro* 
ceed  upon  a  supposed  sameness  which  nature  every  where  dis- 
dains t  In  consequence  of  which,  many  of  their  descriptions 
will  just  as  well  apply  to  one  place  as  another.  Influenced  by^ 
these  and  similar  considerations,  we  have  never  greatly  approved 
the  new  study  of  the  picturesque ;  for,  being  ardent  wor* 
shippers  of  sportive  nature,  we  knew  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
Inclose  her  In  any  little  temples  erected  by  man.  In  this  cqn* 
sure  we  do  not  mean  to  implicate  the  labours  of  some  ingenious 
writers  who  have  justly  applied  the  rules  of  picturesque  paint- 
ing to  the  layingrput  of  pleasure-grounds, — for  botli  being 
equally  the  production  of  human  skill,  it  is  just  that  the  stan- 
dard snould  be  similar  ^ — ^but  he  who  visits  ilie  Alps  with  Claude 
in  his  head,  Imight  as  well  stay  at  home ;  as  his  ousiness  is  not 
to  apply  his  acquired  and  artificial  ideas,  but  to  imbibe  new 
sensation^  and  recollections. 

In  every  production  of  human  art,  pure  taste  is  apt  to  de-^ 
generate  into  affectation,  and  fashion  into  foppery.  Of  tlii* 
truth  there  are  many  instances  in  Mr.  Gilpin's  picturesque  pro- 
ductions \  and  he  has  been  repeatedly  reproached  by  succeeding 
travelers  for  violating  the  facts  of  nature,  by  introducing  objects 
whi(;h  do  not  occur  in  the  real  landscape*  This  charge  in  it- 
self sufficiently  shows  the  danger  of  applying  imaginary  rules  i 
and  we  should  expect,  that  if  one  of  tnese  new  judges  were  to 
represcAt  Mont  Blanc,  h^  would  preate  a  volcano  to  increase 
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the  grandeur  of  the  scene.     If  affected  writers  happen  to  havtf 
followers,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  their  extravagancies  will  be 
inultiplied;  and  as  they  easily  apply  their  few  rules  and  little 
stock  of  technical  phrase|,  their  award  must  of  course  be  brief 
and  petulant  v  as  a  man  who  sees  only  one  side  of  a  question  can 
easily  pronounce  what  he  thinks  to  be  an  infallible  and  irreversible 
Judgement.  We  were  not  therefore  surprised  to  find  tlie  present 
imitator  of  Mr.  Gilpin  surpassing  all  his  predecessors  in  fop- 
pery of  lahguagc  and  nianner,  and  in  petulance  of  decision. 
But  we  must  confess  that  we  are  surprised  to  find  an  author 
with  the  title  of  LL.  B.— and,  from  his  name  probably,  a  Scotch- 
man, or  of  Scotch  extraction,— so  completely  ignorant  of  the  most 
trivial  .points  of  the  history  of  the  country  which  he  visited. 
The  shallow  gravity  of  the  language  is  also  truly  ludicrous ; 
and  the  author  usds  stihs  to  increase  hi&  dignity,  while  they 
only  serve  to  expose  his  wearkness.     Quite  a  stranger  to  the 
golden  mean  of  true  nobility  of  mind,  he  passes  from  virulent 
abuse  tg. servile  adulation;  while  the  self-importance  of  this 
itinerant '  sometimes  amuses  by  his  involuntary  resemblance  to 
Don  Quixote.    In  search  of  windmills  and  lions,  he  often  at* 
tacks  innocent  persons  in  his  route ;  and  reprobation  and  laugh-- 
ter  have  with  us  succeeded  alternately.     But  when  he  meets 
with  a  duchess,  he  is,  like,  the  Spanish  knight,  right  courteous 
and  gallant. 

This  work  is  dedicated  to  the  duchess  of  Gordon,  who  ha$ 
perhaps  promised  to  give  Sancho  an  island  wholly  picturesque. 
In  tlie  first  page .  we  are  struck  witli  two  errors,  of  which  the 
former  is  certainly  not  of  the  press,  as  it  is  retained  throughout  the 
book,  viz.  the,  use  oidutchess  instead  of  duchess  ;  znd perdommant 
instead  oi pfedominant.  As  the  author  is  not  fond  of  the  Dutch 
school,  we  are  surprised  at  his  subserviency  to  the  Dutchess : 
and  think  that  her  grace  well  deserved  to  be  addressed  in  more 
smooth  and  polished  language. 

*  Tours  arc  the  mushroom  produce  of  every  summer,  and  Scot- 
land has  bad  her  share :  but  without  wishing  to  detract  from  the 
just  merit  of  my  predecessors,  and,  indeed,  abhorring  the  petty 
envy,  which  would  pluck  a  garland  from  the  head,  that  wears  it 
with  applause,  I  may  presume  to  say,  that  as  my  notions  and-  feel- 
ings at  setting  out  were  peculiar,  and  as  the  occurrences  of  my  way 
were  modified  by  them,  H  is  probable  that  the  sketch  of  my  rccol- 
lectiont  wiU  also  have  its  peculiar  character.  Within  the  limits  of 
idleness  and  observation,  there  is  surely  much  to  be  gleaned,  which 
may  serve  as  palatable  and  nutritious  food  for  the  mind  ;  at  least,  as 
BO  unwhplesome  substitute  for  the  clear  intellect,  and  powerful  feel- 
ing of  our  forgotten  writers.'     Vol.  i.  p,  viii. 

From  this  little  specimen  the  reader  may  easily  judge  of  the 
petulance  and  obscure  affectation  of  sense  to  be  met  with  in  the 
present  production  ^  nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  to  find  such  m 
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'^author  using  the  utmost  virulence  himsdf  in  blaming  what  he 
terms  the  virulence  of  other  writers,  and,  in  a  production 
which  should  have  been  of  the  most  placid  kind,  dictating  with 
presumption  upon  subjects  to  which  he  is  a  complete  stranger  \ 
while  with  consummate  ignorance  he  effects  to  call  every  degree 
of  learning,  pedantry. 

Many  tedious  pages  are  employed  in  the  pastsage  to  Scotland 
by  sea,  and  in  trivial  remarks  on  Edinburgh.  It  is  evident  ottr 
author  supposes  that  any  man  who  can  travel  can  write  a  book 
of  travels,  and  that  no  previous  acquirements  are  neccssarj-. 
The  first  plate,  that  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  affords  no  proof  6f 
taste,  being  taken  from  the  meanest  and  most  confined  point  of 
view :  and,  in  the  next,  the  flat  uniform  barracks  are  selected  as 
the  main  object !  The  other  prints,  by  the  by,  are  equally  un- 
pleasing ;  in  all  which  the  water  generally  bears  a  perfect  re- 
semblance of  sand.  The  best  is  that  of  a  quarry  near  Gilmertoa, 
in  excavating  which  our  tourist  might  have  been  more  usefully 
employed. /At  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  every  where,  the  au- 
thor is  full  of  thanks  and  flattery  for  the  commonest  civilities  ; 
but  the  reader  immediately  perceives  that  the  offering  is  not  paid 
to  gratitude,  but  to  vanity.  He  is  however  in  a  violent  rage 
against  the  musical  bells  of  Edinburgh,  which  generally  impress 
strangers  with  more  amiable  sensations.  He  affects  considerable 
skfU  in  the  Erse,  which  perhaps  he  studied  at  Oxford.  In 
-English  he  is  so  little  conversant,  as  to  imagine  that  the  word 
gafff  really  used  in  its  present  acceptation,  as  Highgate,  where 
the  bishop  of  London  erected  a  toll-gate,  corresponds  with  the 
Scotch  gate  implying  a  road  or  path.  Arthur's  Seat  near  Edin- 
burgh, generally  esteemed  a  grand  and  pleasing  object,  is  by 
our  author  called  a  lumpish  hill,  as  it  does  not  correspond  with 
his  picturesque  caprices.  We  are  told  (p.  8i)  that  Salisbury 
Craigs,  and  the  Calton  and  Castle  Hills,  arc  partly  porphyry 
and  partly  basalt.  In  Dr.  Townson's  Tracts  the  author  might 
have  found  that  the  chief  substances  are  wacken  and  whin,  with 
some 'Sand-stone  and  jasper. 

After  mentioning  the  iron  manufactory  at  Cramond,  he  thus 
proceeds. 

*  Places  of  this  kiod  frequently  afford  ver)'  important  lessons  to 
the  painter,  by  tKeir  general  gloom,  and  heavmew,  contrasted  witli 
the  blaze  of  fires,  the  volumes  of  smoke,  the  intricate  machinery, 
and  the  busy  workmen.     TLe  late  Mr.  Wright,  of  Derby,  has  pour-, 
trayed  some  striking  effects  of  this  kind  ;  but,  in  general,  they  were 

'  only  the  most  glaring  and  violent.  I  remerhber  accompanying 
Mr.  Nasmyth  to  a  similar  scene,  the  iron  foundery,  on  the  Leith 
Walk,  near  Edinbcirgh,  where  we  observed  a  great  harmony  ami 
softness  of  lififht,  united  with  a  very  powerful  depth  of  shade.  An 
immense  cauldron,  which  had  been  recently  cast,  was  raised,  by 

^t^e  aid  of  tackling,  in  ihie  centre*  of  the  buildings  and  the  n^  cup- 
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plofed  about  it  were  enlightened  by  the  red  eleams  of  the  furnaces  4 
in  GiifFercnt  recesses  were  figures  partially  illumined »  and  partially 
lost  in  obscurity  j  whilst  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  being  open^ 
admitted  a  bright  golden  ray  of  the  setting  suhj  ^ich  mingled, 
and  gradually  ^ed  atvay  in  the  gloom  below*  T^his,  however,  wae 
lastly  inferior  to  a  scene  described  by  Mr,  Nasmyth,  in  which  Aft 
teemed  almost  to  have  rivalled  the  mighty  operations  of  Nature,  ill 
her  combination  of  the  ?rand  and  splendid  with  the  terrible  and 
'iublime*  In  the  centre  of  an  immense  Apartment,  belonging  to  the 
Carron  works,  a  bank  of  sand  was  raised,  on  which  several  ladies 
and  gentlemen  stood,  while  the  streams  of  molten  iron,  from  three 
different  furnaces,  were  poured  all  at  once  into  as  many  moiddSt 
flashing  over  the  whole  building  the  glare  of  their  flames*  Kor  was 
this  operation  unattended  with  danger;  a  single  drop  of  water, 
thrown  by  any  accident  amongst  the  fluid  ore,  would  have  produced, 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  a  most  fatal  explosion  ;  and  the  very 
possibility  of  such  a  circumstance  must  have  inconceivably  heightened 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene.*    VoL  i.  p.  i  li. 

We  mu8t  confess  that  this  seentf  would  not  have  impressed 
us  with  ideas  of  sublimity,  but  rather  with  a  sensation  wholly 
painful— great  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  parties.  Wc  do  ncM: 
Tcmember  (p.  129)' any  cave  at  Hawthorn  Den  which  is  called 
by  any  other  traveler  the  Cypress  Grove.  Drummohd  is  said  ta 
have  composed  his  prose  work  entitled  A  Cypress  Qrovc  in  one 
of  these  cavCs,  whence  the  confusion  may  arise*  Our  author, 
though  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Gilpin,  points  out  some  gross  mistakes 
of  that  reverend  traveler;  such  as  a  false  delineation  of  the  bridge 
at  Edinburgh :  and  in  p.  25 1  we  are  told  the  reverend  artist  ha» 
applied  all  the  characters  of  Glen  Kiiiglas  to  Glen  Croe,  thus  re- 
versing the  accounts  of  both.  The  rest  of  this  first  volume  con- 
tains trivial  remarks  on  the  most  trivial  objects  of  every  tourist 
in  Scotland.  To  swell  his  own  consequence^  the  author  dwells 
largely  on  the  risk  of  a  visit  to  StafFa ;  while,  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  it  is  a  most  safe  and  easy  expedition. — In  this,  as  well 
as  in  the  second  volume,  there  are  several  passages  whidi  indi* 
cate  the  writer's  firm  belief  in  Ossian's  Poems ;  yet  in  others 
he  regards  them  as  of  modem  invei\tion.  Wc  wait  with  great 
anxiety  till  this  supreme  judge  shall  have  made  up  his  mind 
Upon  the  subject. 

Our  author's  visit  to  Glenco  presents  northing  memorable; 
and  his  route  thence  extends  to  Inverness,  through  a  tract  fa- 
miliar to  most  readers ;  while  a  visit  to  the  northern  coynties 
might  have  conferred  some  degree  of  novelty.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  he  did  not,  before  his  expedition  to  an  Alpine  coun- 
try, read  Dc  la  Saussure's  Journey  to  the  Alps,  where  he  might 
have  learned  the  scientific  objects  of  such  a  tour.  Where,  ia 
his  great  learning,  he  produces  Erse  words,  he  should  have  ac- 
quainted the  illiterate  with  the  pronunciation.  Tbtis,  vol.  IL 
p.  16 f  we  should  have  been  informed  wjxether  the  word  linne  ba 
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accented  on  the  last  syllable,  or  be  only  monosyllabic^.  This 
puzzle  is  not  unfrequent  in  books  of  Toyages,  where  the  English 
#  final  is  adopted.  It  ought  either  to  be  accented  or  omitted. 
We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  our  tourist  pass  Ben-Nc^ 
vis,  which  he  calls  Nivis,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great-Bri- 
tain, when  it  was  to  have  been  expected  that  such  an  object 
yould  have  attracted  the  chief  attention  in  a  journey  of  this  na:- 
ture  :  but  perhaps^  the  picturesque  is  inseparable  from  highways. 
The  author  designated  by  our-traveler  as  *  a  Mr.  J.  Williams*  is 
well  known  by  a  useful  production  called  the  Mineral  King- 
dom ;  and,  in  the  scale  of  both  learning  and  utility,  Mr.  WU- 
liams  might  rather  have  spoken  of  a  Mr.  John  Stoddart.  Without 
any  study,  and  by  mere  intuition,  our  author  is  an  antiquary, 
historian,  &c. ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  he  could,  like  our  occult 
doctors,  answer  all  questions  by  sea  and  land.  His  reasoning 
i^,  as  usual,  on  a  par  wiili  his  knowledge,  of  which  an  instance 
occurs  in  p.  88.  A  river  called  Varar  by  Ptolemy  is  still  deno- 
minated Farrar,  which,  Mr.  Stoddart  says,  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  permanence  in  the  spoken  language  of  distant  periods 
of  time ;  that  is,  as  the  context  explains,  the  Gaelic  was  here 
spoken  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  By  this  argument,  as  the 
English  in  America  retain  many  Indian  names,  they  must  of 
course  speak  the  Indian  language.  We  shall  not  stop  to  point 
out  the  many  gross  historic  errors  that  occur,  as  they  are  of 
so  puerile  a  nature  that  they  cannot  mislead  any  reader  of  com- 
mon information. 

The  example  of  De  la  Saussure,  and  many  other  travelers  in 
Alpine  countries,  might  have  taught  our  author  that  the  study  of 
mineralogy  should  be  indispensable  to  his  pretensions,  and  that  of 
botany  very  necessary ;  while  he  is  equally  unversed  in  both.  In 
p.  130,  he  calls  the  serpentine  of  Portsoy  marble  5  and  in  p.  133 
occurs  the  following  sentence. 

<  Thus  a  judicious  friend  of  mine  once  pointed  out  the  value  of  the 
old  German  chronicles,  to  some  of  their  literati,  who  did  not  dreaoi 
that  any  use  could  be  made  of  records  like  the  following :  *«  In  this 
year  was  composed  the  popular  ballad,  beginning  so  and  so;**— * 
^*  About  this  time  lived  the  ^mous  Harper,  who  introduced  such  or 
such  a  measure.**     Vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

Tliese  German  literati  must  have  been  of  our  author's  stan- 
dard ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  such  passages  in  any  chro- 
nicles whatever,  as  every  one  conversant  in  the  literature  of  the 
middle  ages  must  immediately  perceive.  With  equal  ignorance, 
,  the  author,  in  the  next  page,  says  a  nobleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance composed  the  ballad  *  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen ;'  which  bal- 
lad has  perhaps  existed  for  a  century  and  a  half. 

*  Ballindalach,  the  seat  of  General  Grant,  is  an  old  but  consi* 
derable  edifice,  seated,  as  its  name  is  said  to  imply,  in  a  level  plain, 
near  the  discharge  of  the  Avon.  Here  we  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained,  and  found  much  amusement  in  tracing  the  wooded  winding 
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banks,  through  which  paths  have  been  led,  with  great  judgements 
We  had  a  proof,  that,  the  itnpetuout  floods  which  give  name  to  the 
Spey  also  characterize  its  tributary  streams.  Shortly  previous  tor 
eur  arrival,  the  Avon  had  poured  from  its  mountain  sources  so  tre- 
mendous a  torrent,  that  in  a  few  hoars  it  broke  down  the  stone 
bridge,  covered  the  whole  meadow  with  sand,  made  some  breachet 
.  in  the  garden  wall,  and  rushed  into  the  lower  part  of  the  house  it- 
self. The  mischief  was  ffrcat,  and  the  danger  serious ;  but  the  pic- 
turesque effect  was  highly  improved.  The  broken  bridge,  and 
(dashing  river,  formed  an  admirable  fore-ground,  to  the  old  man- 
sion, whose  spiry  summits  peeped,  at  some  distance,  from  the  midst 
of  its  venerable  plantations.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

Bravissimo ! — So  much  for  the  picturesque  l-^-There  is  but. 
one  shade  of  difterence  between  this  insanity  and  that  of  Don 
Quixote. 

vVe  believe  there  is  some  confusion  or  inaccuracy  (p.  161)  in 
the  account  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  as  wc 
never  understood  that  he  visited  the  East  Indies  :  he  is  probably 
liere  confounded  with,  his  nephew.  In  speaking  of  Braemar 
-  (p.  170)  our  author  says,  *  Many  charters  of  Malcolm  CanmoHfr 
are  dated  here' — a  position  so  false,  that  from  this,  and  several 
similar  passages,  it  may  be  pronounced  that  the  author  has  not 
even  seen  the  commonest  books  on  Scottish  history  or  antiquities. 
He  wishes  (p.  181)  to  retain  the  national  distinctions  of  the 
*  higlilanders ;  while  such  distinctions  form  mere  barriers  against 
the  progress  of  civilisation  ;  and  a  benevolent  mind  would  wish 
to  abolish  every  thing  of  the  sort,  and  to  spread  the  blessings  of 
industry  and  prosperity  through  all  parts  of  the  British  empire. 
As  weakness  is  often  united  with  malignity,  and  the  last  is  fre- 
quently perceived  in  the  imputation  of  bad  intentions  to  others^ 
Mre  do  not  wonder  at  this  tourist's  improper  method  of  attack- 
ing writers  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion  5  but  we  beg  to  re- 
mind him,  that,  while  authors  of  great  learning  hrfvc  in  all  ages 
attacked  each  other  with  asperity,  no  man  of  taste  would  intro- 
duce discussions  of  that  nature  into  a  work  on  picturesque 
beauty. 

It  is  proverbial,  that  insolence  and  servility  go  hand  in  hand  ; 
and  our  author's  arrogance  of  censure  is  equalled  by  his  fawning 
adulation  to  any  peer  or  peeress  who  happens  to  be  in  his  way. 
In  p.  253,  to  256,  his  serious  etymologies  are  on  a  par  with  the 
ironical  ones  of  Dr.  Swift.  Sometimes,  as  p.  259,  &c.  scraps 
of  poetry  are  introduced  as  generally  known  •,  while  we  suppose 
them  to  be  the  composition  of  the  author  himself,  as  they  arc 
totally  unlike  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  yet  ever  met  with.  In 
p.  268  we  find  that  *  co-wherds  is  an  evident  corruption  of  the  La* 
tin  cohortium.'  The  author  does  not  seem  to  know  •  his  cases  and 
his  genders.*  Upon  the  spirit  and  effect  of  the  drawing,  p.  279, 
"we  cannot  determine;  but  in  the  print  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
^loud$  from  mountains,  or  water  from  sand.  '1  his  last  defect, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  pervades  all  the  prints,  which  arc 


^teettted  by  a  foreign  attist ;  and  would  have  some  merit)  if  it 
"Were  not  for  this  glaring  erron  Our  picturesque  author  {lass^ 
the  Hill  of  SLinnoul  wiAout  any  knowledge  of  the  Travels  ef 
St.  Fond,  and  visits  Taymouth  without  seeing  the  paintings  t£ 
Jamieson!  In  vol.  IL  p.  317,  we  are  told  Grossregal  Abbe^ 
was  founded  by  Duiican  in  1 260,  whereas  it  ought  to  have'  been  , 
in  1 244}  nor  was  this  Duncan  the  king,  as  any  reader  Would  infer 
from  the  absolute  position  of  the  name. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  volume  the  author  condescends  'to 
.Impart  to  his  readers  what  he  calls  *  General  Principles^  ofTastC 

*  In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  endeavoured  to  'deKncatt;  ^wfth 
fidelity,  the  impressions  made  on  my  bwn  inind  by  the  sceneg' ah<i 
occurrences  of  my  journey.  I  wished  to  make  my  reader  the/cbmi- 
papion  of  my  way,  and  the  sharer  of  my  thougms*— passing*  otftr 
some  parts,  as  I  myself  did,  with  a  hasty,  tinrcgardSng  eye^i 
^toppin?  at  others  to  enjoy,  and  drink  in  the  impulses  of  the  scen^-i-i- 
companng  present  feelings  with  past— and,  finally,  refertiiig  thedl 
both  to  some  common  standard.  ,  ',''*, 

*  Taste,  in  its  most  just,  and  comprehensive  sense,  is  that  stair- 
dard.   The  more  interesting  and  important  are  its  general  princijJTes, 

the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  try  them  agamj  andagsmV  to 
take  their  heights,  and  distances,  and  bearings,  by  the  sure  chkit  of 
experience;  to  ascertain  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other, ^imd 
their  general  dependance  on  some  one,  great  leading-star,  *    •   ^ 

^*  fSThich  looks  on  tetapcsts,  and  is  nerer  shaken." 

*No  pertoh  is  more  deeply  itirprcssed,  than  tnyself,  by  the  raerft'of 
the  systematic  writers  on  this  subject  r  no  person  reads  theif  works 
with  more  admiration,  or  a  deeper  sense  of  indebtment ;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  t)iat  in  the  perusal  I  have  usually  desiderated  a 
something  firm  and»  cornpreheilsiye,  a  more  fundamenta!  prihciple^ 
a  wider  scope  of  argument  and  illustration.'  Taste  is  defined  by -the 
greatest  writer  of  modem  days,  as  "  that' faculty  which  is  affected 
by  the  works  of  imagination,  and  the  elegant  arts  ;*'  but  this  defi- 
nition (to  say  nothing  of  its  unintelligible  distinction  between  ima^ 
gination,  and  art)  overlooks  many,  and  those  the' m^st  interesting 
speculations,  which  it  ought  to  include.  JBy  what  violent  perver- 
sion of  aH  the  analogies  of  language,  is  the  pleasure,  which  we  dc* 
rive  from  contemplating  the  beauties  of  Nature,  to  be  denied  that 
denomination,  which  the  same  pleasure  receives,  when  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  the  elegant  arts  ?  or  why  should  our  admi- 
ration of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in  morals  be  less  justly  entitled  to 
the  name  of  Tast^,  than  a  similar  affection,  springing  from  similar 
sources,  in  the  works  of  imagination  ? 

*  Were  I  to  point  out  one  cause,  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
contributed  to  narfow  and  pervert  ouf  notions  of  Taste,  it  would  be 
that  attachment  to  science,  "  falsely  so  called,"  which  is  so  distin- 
guishing a  characteristic  of  modern  day8.-rSincc  the  time  of  Lord 
Bacon,  Natural  Philosophy  has  been  so  much,  and  so  successfully 
pursued,  that  it  cannot  but  have  produced  some  effect  on  pur  notions 
conceminj?  the  mind.     It  deserves,  indeed,  within  due  limits,  our 
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^\jA\  iOtt^^  mNI  atfetithre  cnliivadoU}  Imt  we  make  idoli  (ff  tte 
'|f6Men  tfMpkiiav  wken  we  eKthrone  tkc  science  of  material  objects 
n  the  ntkt  irft  xntntal  kticmledgef  and  transfer  the  strict  definitional 
lAe  apaijtieal  dietiBctioas*  and  the  k>gical  deductions  of  the  onei  to 
^k4  twdefinable,  and  complex  sensations  of  the  other. 
J  *  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  the  histqry  of  societj^  that  aa 
.men  ^ave  devoted  themselves  to  physical  analysis,  they  nave  neg^ 
jected  those  nice  shades,  which  constitute  moral  discrimination, 
.We  rare  too  husy  with  crucibles,  and  atr-pumps,  and  shells,  and  but« 
X^r^tes^  afld  topographical  charts,  and  statistical  calculations,  to  at- 
tetfd  tor  the  ever-varying  beauties  of  nature,  ^nd  the  engaging  intm 
tfaqes^  the  heart.  We  are  apt  to  diTide.and  cut  up  the  mind  with^ 
jexp^ariments,  anatomical,  pneumatic,  Galvanic :  we  account  for  every 
jbb^..by  vibrations,  and  vibratiuncles,  animal  spirits,  sensorial  fluids  : 
we,  £stingui8h  onr  whole  being  into  actions  automatic,  voluntary* 
jsmti  into  ideas  of  irritation,  sensation^  volition,  association.  But 
xyen  thoi^  *^  the  observers  of  some  distant  generation  should 
^joy  a  view  of  the  subtle,  busy,  and  intricate  movements  of  the 
oi^gank  creation,  as  clear  as'  Newton  obtained  of  the  movements  of 
.^hehcavanly  masses,"  the  mystery  of  mentad  existence  would  remain 
coooealed ;  the  sacred  statue  would  be  dimly  shown,  as  to  the  un« 
initiated  $  bat  its  divine  and  dazzling  beauty  would  be  hidden  by  aa 
impenetrable  veil.  *     ^ 

»  When  I  contemplate  human  life,  I  perceive  that  its  endless  dt- 
versiUes  of  contrast  and  similitade  accord  in  a  general  harmony**- 
produce  a  oUsness,  of  which  every  nerson  is  conscious,  when  he 
looks  into  his  own  bosom  $  btft  which  be  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of, 
^hile  Sis  attention  is  engaged  by  the  verbal  reasoning  of  otbera* 
This  awlting  and  mixin{[  of  all  our'thoughts,  moods,  Ijiowled^es, 
fancies^  senses,  feelings,  mto  one  living  nature,  i»  a  contempIatioD 
fo  delightful  in  the  whole,  and  so  interesting  in  every  its  minutest 
kiinncb,  that  it  could  not  but  frequently  and  forcibly  strike  those 
l^reat  writers,  to  whom  I  have  aHuded.  It  is,  indeed,  discoverable 
in  their  ^peculations :  it  is  tmceable  among  all  the  splendid  profu- 
jion  of  their  ima^nations,  and  descriptions ;  but  as  it  was  not  the 
^mary  object,  which  they  had  in  view,  it  has  entered  lees  than 
might  be  wished  into  their  systems.  The  chief  aim,  therefore,  of 
Ihe  present  essay,  will  be  to  develope  that  subtile,  cementing,  sub- 
lerraneotts  nnity,  in  its  application  to  the  chief  diversities  of  our 
befag ;  to  show  how  far  it  coincides  with,  and  how  far  it  contra- 
dicts the  commoply  received  distinctions ;  in  fine,  to  deduce  from  it 
ihe  outlioe  of  those  eeneral  principles  which  may  justly  deserve  the 
^ame  pi  Tasu.'    Vol.  ii.  f.  323. 

But,  in  mercy  to  our  readers,  we  shall  not  produce  any  more 
of  this  unintelligible  jargon,  which  the  audior  probably  thinks 
aense  and  fine  writing.  Among  the  errata^  we  find  an  admo^ 
nition,  of  rather  a  confession,  of  the  want  of  accuracy  in  the 
drawings.  But  the  prints  and  the  book  are  worthy  of  eadi 
vthcr. 

'  None  but  itself  can  be  its  parallcU* 
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i  HIS  voliune  cannot  be  better  ititroduced  than  by  the 
autkor's  Dfeface^— a'manly  and  modest  performancei  m^hly 
honourable  to  his  feelings  and  his  abilities. 

^  •  The  poems  here  offered  to  the  public  were  chiefly  written  dil- 
ring  the  interval  between  tke  concluding,*  and  the  pubjiishing  of  **  The 
Farmer's  Boy,**  an  interval  of  ncariy  two  years.  The  pieces  of  a 
later  date  are,  ««  The  Widow  ta  her  Hour-Gkus/*  **  The  FtdtaJmrn 
Ghost,''  «  Waber  andj^xne^'  ^tc.  Al  the  time  of  publishing  The 
Fanner's  Boy,  circumstances  occurred  Which  rendered  it  oecetsarf 
to  submit  these  poems  to  the  perusal  of  mf  friendas  ulider  whoee 
approbation  I  now  give  themy  with  some  coufideoee  ai  to  their 
moral  merit,  to  the  judgement  of  the  public*  And  aa  they  treat 
of  village  manners,  atad  rural  accnel,  it  appoirf  .to  me  Qot  iU-timcA 
to  avow,  that.  I  ha?e  hopes  of  meeting  in  some  degree  the  apprcsba- 
tion  of  my  country.  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  decided,  and  I 
may  surely  say  extraordinary  attention  which  the  public  hat  showa 
towards  The  Fanner's  Boy :  the  conseqnence  has  been  such  as  nif 
true  friends  will  rqoice  to  hear ;  it  has.  produced  me  many^  essentidi 
J>le6Stngs.  And  I  fee|  peculiarly  gratified  in  findincr  that  a  j>i>or 
man  iii  England  may  assert  the  dignity  of  Virtue,  and  speak  of  the 
hnperishabk  beauties  of  Nature,  and  be  heard-*-and  heard,  pe#hap% 
with  greater  attention  for- his  being  poor. 

^  Whoever  thinks  of  me  or  my  concems»  mu9t  neceHarily  indulge 
the  pleasing  idea  of  gratitude,  and  join  a  thcmgbt  of  my  fint  great 
friend  Mr.  LofTt.  And  on  this  head^  I  believe  eveir  reader,  who 
has  himself  any' feeling,  will  judge  rightl)r  of  mine  i  if  otherwise,  I 
would  much  hither  he  would- lay-  down  this  vcmime,  and  grasjp  hold 
of  such  fleeting  pleasures  as  the  worldS  bosinefis  m%T  afford  him*  I 
apeak  not  of  ttiat  gentleman  as  a  public  characteiv/or  as  a  scholar. 
Of  the  former  I'know  but  little,  and  of  the  latter  nothing*  *  But  I 
know  from  experi<!nce,  and  I  glory  in  this  fair  opportunity  of -saying 
it,  that  his  pnvate  Ufe  is  a  lesson  of  ihorality  ;  his  mannew- jgeif tle^ 
his  heart  dncefe :  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  cir* 
cumstancesqf  nvy  life,  that  my  introduction  to  public  notiee  fell  to 
•o  zealous  ind  unwearied  a  friends 

'  I  have  received  many  honourable  testimonies  of  esteem  from 
strangers;  letters  vmhout  a  naioc,  but  filled  wish  the  most  cordial 
advice,  and  almost  a  parenul  aUxiety,  for  my}  saftty  under  so  great 
a  share  of  pnUic  applause.  I  beg  to  refer  such  fildids  to  the  great 
teacher  Time :  and  hope  4iat  ^  will  hereafter  give  mt  m|:  doKOtat 
and  no  more.'     r.iii.  <         ^     ' 

When  we  took  up  the  Farmeir'a  Boy,  no  popular  opinion  had 
been  pronounced  upon  its  tnerit*  Rpbert  Bloomlield  was  a 
name  unknown  to  «s  andrto  the  'Wprid  \  and  s|n£d  the  volumes 
of  insipidity  which  St  is  our  lot  to  examine,  we  Were  delighted 
to  meet  v^itll  excellence  chat  Ve  Inid  not  expected.   Theprescm^ 

Fa 
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volume  appears  with  less  advantage ;  it  has  a  more  difScuIt  test 
■fo  •encounter*  To  acquire  reputation  has  ever  been  easier  than 
to  preserve  it.  Mr.  Blooihfield's  poems  will  now  be  compared 
with  what  he  formerly  produced  5  and  the  Farmer's  Boy  is  hi* 
most  dangerous  rival. 

*  The  first  piece  in  the  volume  is  entitled  Richard  and  Kate^ 
or  Fair-Day }  a  Suffolk  Ballad.  The  opening  is  ifncommonly 
spirited. 

*^  ComCy  Goody,  stop  your  humdrum  whccl^ 
Sweep  up  your  orts,  and  get  your  hat  \ 
Old  joys  reviv'd  once  more  I  feel, 
,      T\^r?Xv'dSiji^'2.yf  and  more  than  that* 

«*  Have  you  forgot,  Kate,  prithee  say,  ' 
How  many  iseaiBofis  here  we've  tarry 'd  ? 
^Ti$  forty  years,  this  very  day, 
<  Smce  you  and  I,  old  girl,  were  married  I 

**  Look  out ;— >the  sun  shines  warm  and  bright^ 
The  stiles  are  low,  the  paths  all  dry ; 
I  know  you  cut  your  corns  bst  night : 
Come ;  be  as  free  from  care  as  1.'*    p.  i. 

.  Walter  and  Jane,  or  the  Poor  Blacksihith. — TIiIs  is  one  of 
Mr.  Bloomfield's  latest  productions. 

*  Bright  was  the  summer  sky,  the  mornings  gay. 
And  Jane  was  young  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Not  yet  to  Love  but  Mirth  she  paid  her  vows ; 
And  Echo  mockM  her  as  she  callM  her  cows. 
,      Tufts  of  green  broom,  that  full  in  blossom  vied, 
.  '         And  grac'd  with  spotted  gold  the  upland  side, 
'  '  The  level  fogs  o'erlook'd  5  too  high  to  share  ; 
^  ^ '  [    So  fovely  Jane  o*erlookM  the  clouds  of  care  ; 
No  meadow-flowV  rose  fresher  to  the  view. 
That  met  her  morning  footsteps  in  the  dew ; 
^  Where,*  if  a  nodding  strahger  ey'd  her  charms. 

The  blush  of  innocence  was  np  in  arms, 
* "   '      Lbve'd  random  glances  struck  the  unguarded  mind^ 
.  And  Beauty's  magic  made  him  took  behind. 


•  Duly  tnr  morning  blushed  or  twilight  came, 
^       ,    Secure  of  greeting  smiles  and  village  fame, 

^  She  passM  the  straw-rooPd  rfied,  in  ranges  where 
«»  Hung  manv  a  well-tumM  -shoe  and  glittering  share  ^ 

Where  Walter,  as  the  charmer  tripp'd  along, 
.  Would  stop  his  roaring  bellows  and  his  song.— 

•   <  Dawn  of  affection  ;  Love's  delicious  sigh  I 
Caught  from  the  lightnings  of  a  speaking  eye, 
Tliat  leads  the  heart  to  rapture  or  to  woe, 
Twfts  Walter's  fate  tliy  mad'ning  power  to  know  5 
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And  scarce  to  know,  €re  in  its  infant  twine, 

<A9  the  blast  'shakes  the  tendrils  of  the  vine. 

The  budding  bliss  that  full  of  promise  grew 

The  chilling  blight  of  separation  inew. 

Scarce  had  he  told  his  heart's  unquiet  case. 

And  Jane  to  shun  him  ceasM  to  mend  lier  pace. 

And  learnt  to  listen  trembling  as  he  spoke. 

And  fondly  judge  his  words  beyond  a  joke  ; 

When,*  at  the  goal  th?it  bounds  our  prospects  here, 
' .  Jane's  widow'd  mistress  ended  her  career : 

Blessings  attended  her  divided  store, 

The  mansion  5old,  (Jane's  peaceful  home  no  more,) 

A  distant  village  own'd  her  for  its  queen, 

Another  service,  and  another  scene ; 

But  could  another  scene  so  pleasing  prove. 

Twelve  weary  miles  from  Walter  and  from  Love  ? 

The  maid  grew,  thoughtful :  yet  to  fate  resigned. 

Knew  not  the  worth  of  what  she'd  left  behind. 
*  He,  when  at  eve  released  from  toil  and  heat. 

Soon  missM  the  smiles  that  taught  his  heart  to  beat :   * 

Each  Sabbath-day  of  late  was  wont  to  prove 

Hope's  liberal  feast,  the  holiday  of  Love : 

But  now,  upon  his  spirit's  ebbinff  strength 

Came  each  dull  hour's  intolerable  length.  x 

The  next  had  scarcely  dawn'd  when  Walter  hied 

O'er  hill  and  dale.  Affection  for  his  guide: 

O'er  the  browu  heath  his  pathless  jBurney  lay, 

Where  screaming  lapwings  hail'd  the  op'ning  day. 
/  High  ro^e  the  sun,,  the  anxious  lover  sigh'd ; 

His  slipp'ry  soles  bespoke  the  dew  was  dried ;  . 

Her  last  farewell  hung  fondlyxjn  his  tongue 

As  o'er  the  tufted  furze  elate  he  sprung  ; 

Trifling  impediments  ;  his  heart  was  light, 

For  love  and  beauty  glow*d  in  fancy's  sight ; 

And  soon  he  gaz'd  on  Jane's  enchanting  face, 

Renew'd  his  passion,— but  destroyed  his  peace. 

Truth,  at  whose  shrine  he  bow'd,  inflicted  pain  ; 

And  Conscience  whisper'd,  "  never  come  againJ'^ 

For  now,  his  tide  of  gladness  to  oppose, 

A  clay-cold  damp  of  doubts  and  fears  arose ; 

Clouds,  which  involve,  midst  Love  and  Reason's  strife. 

The  poor  man's  prospect  when  he  takes  a  wife. 

Though  gay  his  journeys  in  the  Summer's  prime, 

Ea^h  seem'd  the  repetition  of  a  crime  ; 

He  never  left  her  but  with  many  a  sigh, 

When  tears  stole  down  his  face,  she  knew  not  why. 

Severe  his  task  those  visits  to  forego. 

And  feed  his  heart  with  voluntary  woe. 

Yet  this  he  did ;  the  wan  moon  circling  found 

His  evenings  cheerless,  and  his  rest  unsound ; 

And  saw  th"  unqucnched  flame  his  bosom  swell : 

What  werd  Ibis  doubts,  thus  let  the  story  tell.  •         '   - 
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*  A  month'*  sharp  conflict  only  scnr'd  to  prove 
Thepow'r,  aswelladtruthy  of  Walter's  love. 
Absence  more  strongly  on  his  mind  pourtrayM 
His  own  sweety  injur  d,  unoffending  n^d. 
Once  more  he'd  go;  full  resolute  awhile. 
But  heard  his  native  bells  on'  every  stile ; 
The  sound  recall'd  hipi  with  a  powerful  charm^ 
The  heath  wide  opo[iM»  and  the  day  was  warm  ; 
There»  where  a  bed  of  tempting  green  h<  founds 
Increasing  anguish  weighed  him  to  the  ^und ; 
His  well-grown  limbs  the  scattered  daisies  pi^ess'd* 
While  his  clinched  hand  fell  heavy  on  his  breast« 

'«  Why  do  I  go  in  cruel  sport  to  say, 
^  I  love  thee  Jane,  appoint  the  happy  day?*' 
Why  seek  her  svreet  mgenuous  reply. 
Then  gran>  her  hand,  and  proffer — poverty  f 
Why»  if  I  loTC  her  and  adore  her  name. 
Why  act  lake  time  and  sickness  on  her  frame  \ 
Whv  should  my  scanty  pittance  nip  her  primey 
And  chace  away  the  rose  before  its  time  r     r .  1 5^ 

Wahcr'a  meditations  are  disturbed  by  Jane  herself* 

<  Flushtvras  her  cheek;  she  seem'd  the  full-blown  flower^ 
For  warmth  '|;ave  loveliness  a  double  power ; 
Round .  her  fair  brow  the  deep  confusion  rauy 
A  waving  handkerchief  became  her  fan. 
Her  lips,  where  dwelt  sweet  love  and  smiling  ease^ 
PufPd  gently  back  the  warm  assailing  breeze. 
•*  IVe  traveled  all  these  weary  miles  with  pain, 
Ta  sec  my  native  village  once  again  ; 
'And  show  my  true  regard  for  neighbour  HmJi 
Not  like  you,  Walter,  she  was  always  kind**' 
Twas  thus,  each  soft  sensation  laid  aside, 
She  buoy'd  her  spirits  up  with  maiden  pride  ; 
Disclaimed  her  loTe,  e'en  while  she  felt  the  sting ; 
««  What,  come  for  Walter's  Ake!"    Twas  no  such  tiling. 
But  when  astonishment  his  tongue  releas'd. 
Pride's  usurpation  in  an  instant  ceas'd : 
By  force  he  caught  her  hand  as  passing  Sy, 
And  gaz'd  upon  her  half  averted  eye  ; 
His  heart's  distraction,  and  his  bo£ng  fears 
She  heard,  and  answer'd  with  a  flood  of  tears} 
Precious  relief;  sure  friends  that  forward  press 
To  tell  the  mind's  unspeakable  distress. 
Ye  youths,  whom  crimsoned  health  and  genuine  firs 
Bear  joyous  on  the  wings  of  young  desire, 
Ye,  who  still  bow  to  Love's  almigoty  sway. 
What  could  true  passion,  what  could  Walter  say  f 
Age,  tell  me  true,  nor  shake  your  locks  in  vain. 
Tread  back  your  paths,  and  be  in  love  agrain  ; 
In  your  ybung  days  did  such  a  favouring  hour 
'Show  you  the  littleness  of  wealth  and  pow'r, 
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While  Love,  their  master,  spreads  his  couch  belosr. 

«*  My  dearest  Jane,''  the  iintaught  Walter  cried. 

As  half  repell'd  he  pleaded  by  her  side ; 

«<  My  dearest  Jane,  think  of  me  as  you  may "— r 

Thus— -«till  unutter'd  what  he  strove  to  say, 

They  breadi'd  in  sighs  the  anguish  of  their  iniadst 

And  took  the  path  that  fed  to  neighbour  iSii^s,'    r.  2). 


**  What  ails  thee,  Jane  V*  the  wary  matron  cded  : 

S'^ith  heaving  breast  the  modest  maid  rep^'d, 
ow  gently  moving  back  her  wooden  chair 
To  shun  the  current  of  the  cooling  air; 
««  Not  much,  good  dame ;  I'm  weary  by  the  lyggr; 
Perhaps,  anon,  IVe  something  else  to  say«" 
Now,  while  the  seed-cake  crumbled  on  her  knc^e. 
And  snowy  jasmine  peeped  in  to  see  ; 
And  the  transparent  lilac  at  the  door, 
.I!iill  to  the  sun  its  purple  honours  bore» 
The  dam'rous  hen  her  fearless  brood  display'd, 
A^d  march 'd  around :  while  thus  the  matron  said : 
**  Jane  has  been  weeping,  Walter ;— prithee  why  ? 
IVe  seen  her, laugh,  tind  dance,  but  never  cry* 
But  I  can  guess ;  with  itr  you  should  have  be«a» 
When  late  I  saw  you  loit'ring  on  thcgveen  t 
I'm  in  c^d  woman,  and  the  truth  may  tell : 
I  say  then,  boy,  ]eou  have  not  iis'd  her  wettt^ 
T«te  felt  for  Wdter  $  felt  his  cruel  pain, 
^While  Pity's  voice  Wpghtfo^hher  teacaagahi* 
^  Don't  scold  him,  oei^bour,  he.  has  qiuch  to  say, 
Indeed  he  came  and  met  me  bv  the  way.** 
The  dame  resun^'d — ^*  Wbj  then,  my  chHdrcn,  why 
Do  such  youQg  bosoms  heave  the  piteous  si^  ^ 
The  ill»ot  Ufe  to  you  are  yet  unknown  $ 
Death's  sev'ring  shaft,  and  Poverty's  cold  f^own : 
I've  felt  thenf  both,  by  turns :— but  as  they  pass'(^ 
Strong  wis  my  trust,  and  here  I  ami  it  hit. 
When  I  dwelt  young  and  cheerful  down  toe  bm 
(And,  .though  I  say  it,  I  was  much  like  Jane,) 
O'er  flow'ry  fields  widi  Hind  1  lov'd  to  stray. 
And  talk,  audJaugh^  and  &>olt)ietsD^4UV«^:  ^ 
And  Care  defied  j  who  not  one  pain  coxMoi^f 
Till  the  thougjht  came  of  how  we  were  to  lw,| 
And  then  Love,  plied  hia  arrows  thicker  still ; 
And  prov'd  victorious  ;«*as  he^alwai^  wilU 
We  brav'd  Life's  storm  together ;  wUle^iat  drone. 
Your  poor  old  undp,  Walier^  liv'dalcxie. 
He  died  the  other  d^y  x  when  round  his  b9d 
No  tender  aootUbig  tear  Affection  shed-^  ^ 

Affection  1  *twasa  jp}autiie  Ae9er;knew^r^ 
Why  should  he  feast  on  firuiu  he  never  grew  {"    f  •  26. 
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The  old  woittftn*6  wisdom  encourages  \^alter :— hc^confcsscs 
the  fears  he  had  feltj  and  \i  interrupted  in  the  ayovral  by  the 
entrance  of  the  'Squire,  who  comes  to  give  him  twenty  guineas — 
the  legacy  of  his  uncle  5— and  offers  him,  a  house  by  me  road- 
side to  carry  on  his  trade. 

'  Goody,  her  dim  eye^  wiping,  rais'd  her  brow. 

And  «aw  the. young  pair  look  they  knew  not  how;     •   ' 

Perils  and  power  while  humble  minds  forego. 

Who  gives  them  half  a  kingdom  gives  them  woe ; 

Comforts  may  be  procured  aivd  want  defied, 

Heav'ns  !  with  how  small  a  sum,  when  right  applied  I 

Give  Love  and  honest  Industry  their  way. 

Clear  but  the  sun-rise  of  Life's  little  day,  •  ^    . 

Those  we  term  poor  shall  oft  that  wealth  obtain. 

For  which  th'  ambitious  sigh,  but  sigh  in  vain  : 

Wealth  that  still  hrightens,  as  its  stores  increase ; 

The  calm  of  Conscience,  and  the  reign  of  Peace,'    p.  32. 

Mr.  LoflFt  has  bestowed  no  exaggerated  praise  upon  this  poem 
in  saying  that  it  exhibits  '  much  of  the  clear,  animated,  easy 
narrative,  the  familiar  but  graceful  diction,  and  the  change  of 
numbers  so  interesting  iij  Dryden/ 

The  Miller's  Maid.— This  poem  has  the  same  power  of  ver- 
sification as  the  foregoing  ;  but  the  story  is  improbable.  The 
discovery  too  nearly  resembles  the  trick  of  novel-mongers. 

The  next  piece  we  must  quote  at  length.  — 

'.THE  WIDOW  TO  HER  HOUR-GLASS. 

^  Come,  friend.  III  turn  thee  up  again  x    \ 
Companion  of  the  lonely  hour ! 
Spring  thirty  times  hath  fed  with  rain 
And  cloath'd  with  leaves  my  humble  bower^ 

Since  thpu  hast  stood 

In  frame  of  wood> 
On  chest  or  window  ty  my  side : 
At  eycry  birth  still  tjiou  wert  near, 
,  Still  spoke  thine  admonitions  clear.— 

Aiid,  when  my  husband  died, 

•  Iv'c  often  watch'd  thy"  streaming  sand 
And  seen  the  growing  mountain  rise, 
And  often  found  Life's  hopes  to  st^nd 
On  props  as  weak  in  Wisdom^  eyes : 

Its  conic  crown  ■ .  . 

Still  sliding  dpwn. 
Again  beap'd  up,  then  down  again ; 
The  sand  above  more  hollow  grew. 
Like  days  and  years  still  filtVing  through^  .'  ' 

-     ^    ,   And  mingling  joy  and  pain* 
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«  While  thus  I  spin  and  sometimes  sing,  ^ 

(For  now  and  then  my  heart  will  glowr) 
Thou  measur'st  Time's  expanding  wing  : 
By  thee  the  noontide  hour  I  know  : 

Though  silent  thou. 

Still  Shalt  thou  flow, 
And  jog  along  thy  destin'd  way :  '   .      •  - 

But  when  I  glean  the  sultry  fields. 
When  Earth  her  yellow  harvest  yields,. 

Thou  get'st  a  holiday. 

*  Steady  as  Truth,  on  either  end 
Thy  daily  task  perfonnin|f  weD, 
Thou'rt  Meditation's  constant  friend. 
And  strik'st  the  heart  without  a  bell : 

Come,  lovely  May !  , 

Thy  lengthened  day 
Shkll  gild  once  more  my  native  plain :  r 
Curl  inward  here,  sweety  woodbine  flowV  ;— 
•*  Companion  of  the  lonely  hour, 

I'll  turn  thee  up  again."    p.  59.  v 

MaTket-Night..-^Mr.  Bloomfield  sometimes  deviates  in  tlus 
poem  frpm^Us  usual  truth.     A  farmer's  wife  does  not  apa« 
strophise  .the  winds  and  the  echo^ — ^nor  call  upon  the  guardian, 
spirits —     ,, 

<  — — , that  dwell 

Where  woods,  and  pitsj  and  hollow  ways. 
The  lone  night-trav'ler*«  fancy  swell    -  . 
With  fearful  talesi  of  older  days — .'    f.  64* 

Every-day  rhymers  can  ^lite  thus :  but  it  is  in  such  passages 
as  the  tollowing  we' discover  that  the  poet  is  delineating  feelings 
which  he  understands. 

<  Where  have  you  stay*d  ?  put  down  your  load. 
How  have  you  borne  the  storm,  the  cold  i 
What  horrors  did  I  not  forbode— — 
That  beast  is  worth  his  weight  in  goldm      P.  68« 

The  Fakenham*  Ghost.— A  spirited  little  tale.  A  woman  is 
Ibllowed  by  an  ass's  foal  in  the  d^rk,  and  mistakes  it  for  a  spirit* 
The  circumstance  actually  happened. 

The  next  poem  is  the  complaint  of  an  old  French  Marin^^ 
^hose  children  have  all  been  slain  in  the  war»-*Dollyi  which 
follows,  commences  beautifully. 

*  The  bat  began  with  giddy  wing 
His  circtut  round  the  shed,  the  tree  % 
And  clouds  of  dancing  gnats  to  sing  \[    < 
A  8ummer»night'8  serenity* 
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<  Darkneas  crept  slowly  o'er  the  enst  1  -      i 
Upon  the  barn-roof  watch 'd  the  cat ; 

Sweet  breathed  the  ruminating  beaat 
At  rest  where  Polly  musing  sat.'    r.  83. 

Lines,  occasioned  bjr  a  Visit  to  Whittlebury  forest  \  addressed 
to  my  Qiildrcn. — rTliis  is  f  fine  poem. 

•  Thy  dells  by  wint'ry  currents  worn. 
Secluded  Haunts,  how  dear  to  me ! 
From  all  but  Nature's  converse  borne. 
No  ear  t#  hear^  no  eye  to  sec. 
Their  honoured  leaves  the  .green  oaks  rear'd, 
And  crowned  the  upland's  graceful  swell ; 
While  answ^rin^  thfoiigh  the  vale  .was  hcurd 
Each  distant  heifer's  tinkling  belL 

'  Hail,  grreenwood  shades,  that  stretching  far, 
^  Dcf^  e*en  Summer's  noontide  pow'r, 

When  August  in  his  burning  car 
Withholds  the  cloud,  withholds  the  ahow'r. 
The  deep-ton'd  low  from  either  hill, 
:  ^  Down  hacel  aisles  and  arches  green  ; 

iThe  herd's  rude  trackfi  from  riUto  rill) 
logr'd  echoixig  through  the  solemn  scene* 

'  From  my  charm'd  heart  the  numbers  spniog^ 
Though  birds  had  ceas'd  the  choral  lay : 
I  pour'd  wild  raptures  from  my  tongue, 
And  gave  delicidus  tears  their  way. 
Then,  daricer  shadows -seeking  still. 
Where  human  foot  had  seldom  stray'd, 
I  read  aloud  to  every  hill 
Sweet  Emma's  love,  **  the  Nut^bnown  Makl.^' 

<  Shaking  his  matted  mane  on  high 
The  ^zing  colt  tprould  iaice.his  head ; 
Of,  tim'rous  doe  would  rushing  fly. 
And  leave  to  me  her  grassy  bed.'    p.  gi* 

^  "The  remaining  poems  are  only  not  so  good  as  those  which 
VC  have  noticed,  because  they  are  not  so  long.  The  E^grnn 
i^pon  the  Translation  of  the  Fanner's  Boyfintci  Latin  is  viivvll 
pointed.  We  quote  the  coi^cUxding  poem :  its  spirit  wi  f rec« 
dom'aie  tmly  original. 

s 

*  THE  WINTER  SOMG* 

<  Dear  Boy,  throw  that  ici^  dow«, 
And  sweep  this  deep  snow  from  tlie  dftqr : 
Old  Winter  comes  on  with  a  (rpwn ; 
A  terrible  frown  for  th^jpoor.  [ 
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In  a leaton  10  rndeand forloro 

How  can  age»  hcr^  can  infancy  bear  '  ""^ 

The  iflent  neglect  and  the  scorn 

Of  those  who  have  plenty  to  tpi^re  f 

'  Fresh  broach'^  is  my  cask  of  old  ale> 
Wdl-tim'd  DOW  the  frost  is  set  in  ; 
Here's  Job  come  to  tell  us  a  tale» 
Well  make  him  at  home  to  a  pin- 
While  my  wife  and  I  ba^  o'er  the  fire. 
The  roll  of  the  seasona  will  prove^ 
That  Time  may  diminish  desire. 
But  cannot  extinguish  true  love. 

*  O  the  pleasures  of  neighbourly  chat# 
If  you  can  but  keep  scandal  away. 
To  learn  what  the  world  has  been  at. 
And  what  the  .great  orators  say ; 
Though  the  wind  through  the  crerices  sing^ 
And  hail  down  the  chimney  rebound  ; 

I'm  happier  than  many  a  king 

Wbile  tne  bellows  blow  bass  to  the  sound* 

*  Abundance  was  never  my  lot : 
But  out  of  the  trifle  that's  given. 
That  no  curse  may  alight  on  my  cot^ 
III  distribute  the  bounty  of  heaven  ; 
The  fool  and  the  slave  gather  wealth  : 
But  if  I  add  nought  to  my  store. 
Yet  while  I  keep  conscience  in  health, 

l>e  a  mine- that  will  never  grow  poor/  p.  1 1  y* 

We  hope,  and  believe,  that  the  success  of  this  volume  vUL 
equal  that  of  the  Farmer's  Boy ;  as  we  are  sure  that  its  merits 
are  net  inferior.  The  manner  in  which  that  poem  has  beea 
veceivcd  is  honourable  to  the  public  taste  andto^the  public 
feeling*  Neglected  genius  has  too  long  been  the  reproach  o£ 
England.  To  enumerate  the  dead  would  be  useless ;  but  it  is* 
not  yet  too  late  to  mention  the  living,  whose  merits  have  ki 
vain  appealed  to  die  public.  We  allude  to  a  self-taught  man, 
as  humble  in  his  situation  as   *  £he  Farmer's  Boy/  whose^ 

Smus  has  been  admitted,  and  whose  profound  learning  in 
e  antiquities  of  his  own  country  will  be  acknowledged  and 
regretted  when  it  is  top  late~£dward  Williams^  the  Wckh 
iiard. 
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Art.  VIIL— TJtf  Statistical  Breviary;  shonjQwg^  on  a  Prifuripk  en* 
tirely  fiewj  tie  Resources  ^  every  State  afid  Kingdom  in  Europe. 
Illustrated  with  stained  Copper'^late  ChaxtSy  representing  the 
Physical  Powers  of  each  distinct  Nation  with  Ease  and  Perspicuity^ 
By  William  Playfair.  To  which  is  added  a  /imilar  Ekhibition 
of  the  ruling  Powers  of  Hindustan.  8w.  Large  Paper  ^s.  6dm 
Small  Paper  5  jt     Boards.     Wallis.     1801. 

1  HIS  will  be  found  a  useful  little  abstract  for  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  what  the  Germans  call  sta^ 
tistics.  In  the  preface,  the  author  points  out  the  importance  of 
this  study:  but  when  he  asserts  that  geography  is  only  a 
branchof  statistics,  he  seems,  like  many  other  writers,  to  mag- 
nify his  own  subject ;  for  all  his  statistical  topics  only  form  a 
portion — a  small  portion — of  the  common  books  of  geography. 
Nor  will  our  author,  it  is  presumed,  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 
his  Statistical  Breviary  includes  a  summary  of  geography. 
The  ridicule  of  the  financial  system,  in  the  preface,  is  very  just; 
and  nothing  C2g:\  jbe  more  preposterous  or  wicked  than  ta  encou- 
rage vice  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue,  since  the  first  and  most 
cs.sential  duty  of  every  government  oueht  to  be  to  watch  over 
the- public  morals.  But,  as  justice  arid  utility  are  reciprocal,  it 
has  always  been  found  that  an.  administration  which  encourages 
corruption  and  depravity  is  suicidal;  because  the  very  cor- 
ruption of  the  people  renders  them  bad  and  discontented  sub- 
jects, eager  for  any  change  that,  promises  to  gratify  their  pro- 
pensities, and  certainly  never  impressed  with  any  reverence  for 
their  corruptors.  To  these  considerations  it  may  be  addedy 
that  a  revenue  viciously  acquired,  according  to  the  vulgar  pro- 
verb in  common  life,  is  usually  wasted  in  useless  or  nefarious' 
pursuits. 

Mr.  Playfair*s  tables  are  engraved  on  copper,  and  exhibit  in 
a  very  clear  manner  the  extent,  population,  and  revenues^  of  the 
principal  European  nations.  But,  in  some  instances,  more  regard 
might  have  been  shown  to  accuracy,  and,  after  recommending 
the  work  in  general,  we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  some  cor- 
rections and  improvements. 

The  retention  of  Poland  in  the  tables  is  not  only  absurd^ 
after  the  annihilation  of  that  kingdom,  but  has  caused  several 
errors  in  the  calculations  relative  to  the  three  governments  which 
have  divided  it.  It  was  ludicrous  to  observe  those  who  pretended 
to  be  ardent  friends  of  liberty  and  mankind  loudly  exclaiming 
against  the  partition  of  Poland;  while  the  people  pf  that  country 
were  such  miserable  slaves,  that  they  could  not  possibly  ex* 
change  their  government  for  a  worse.  That  of  Prussia  is  bene- 
ficence itself,  that  of  Austria  excellent,  that  of  Russia  greatly 
for  the  better,  because  the  many  tyrants  are  awed  by  one-— 
when  compared  with  the  Folish  amtocracy. 


Pla^it^s  Statistical  Brewarj.  fj^ 

^  ITierc  arc  several  mistakes  and  superficialities  in,  the  ^rief  ac- 
counts q(  the  different  states  referred  to.  Siberia,  p.  i8,  was 
jsubject  to  Russia  long  before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  In- 
stead of  twenty-five  millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  Russian 
empire,  the  author  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  if  he  ha4 
assigned  thirty-five  millions. 

Under  the  Turkish  empire,  we  are  told  that  the  finest  por- 
tion of  the  world  has  been  in  the  possession  of  flie  Turks  ever 
since  the  year  looo.  This  world  is  very  wide^  and  the  Turk^ 
scarcely  existed  as  a  power  in  the  year  looo.  It  was  only  in 
the  iniddle  of  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  Turks  seised  what 
.our  author  affects  to  call  the  finest  portion  of  the  world.  No 
character  or  talehts  of  any*  Turkish  ^emperor  whatever,  even  ijf 
he  were  to  reign  for^  bne  hundred  years,  could' re-establish  tKc 
ancient  energy  of  that  empire,  which  chiefly  depended  on  the 
'Ignorance,  barba^lsmJ^  and  effeminacy,  of  the  surrounding  state^. 
'ITie  most  able'  Tjlrkisli  enAperpr-^unless  he  began  with  the 
abolition  of  MaHomefeanism^  and  with  commanding  a  qew  crpp 
of  subjects. to* ii^e  out  dfthf^^iarthi, could  never  oppose  its  cer- 
'tain,  an  j  perhaps  irremediable,  destiny.  '  It  is  also  ridiculous 
to  include  any  portion  oiF  Africa  J^  the  Turkish  dominions — this 
subjection  being  Wcrely  •nominal  and  useless.  We  do  not  know 
what  to  make  b^our  author's  Ancona,  p.  21,  a  Turkish  city  of 
1 04,000. inhabitants;  nor  feel  inclined  to  reckon  lions  among 
the  useful  jjro3uctions  of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  view  of  Swedish  history  is  not  very  correct  j 'and  wp 
believe  olives,  p.  25,  ar^  not  a  common  product  of  Germany. 
It  is  surprising  diaf  our  autKor^  who  affects  to  put  on  the  spec- 
tacles of  a  statesman,  did  not  perceive  that  a  new  and  grand  di- 
vision of  the  German  empire  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  interests  of  Great-Britain.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
Prussia  possessed  the  whole  northern  half,  and  Austria  the 
southern,  in  full  and  complete  sovereignty,  Great-Britain  migh^, 
by  an  alliance  with  eitlier,  excite  a  powerful  diversion  of  the 
arms  of  JFrance ;  while,  at  present,  the  minute  partitions,  and 
inextricable  perplexities  of  interests,  render  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  diversion  remote  and  precarious. 

When  our  author,  in  his  account  of  the  Austrian  dominions, 
asserts,  that  if  the  states  6f  the  empire  should  oppose  those  of 
Austria,  they  would  lose  their  importance,  and  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  their  own  destruction,  he  is  contradicted  by  ttef  voice  of 
Jhistory  and  experience.  Foij  by. the  thirty  years'  war  against 
.the  house  of  Austria,  tlie  northern  states  first  established  their 
consequence;  and  the  success  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  is  a 
'glaring  additional  instance,  in  modem  times,  of  tht  fallacy  of 
his  opinions.  We  must  whisper  in  Mr.'  Playfair's  ear,  that  he 
is  an  ephemeral  and  shallow  politician. 


lyfe  !bai/Iy  upon  tie  Atlattfts  (f  TUxh^ 

'  *  Wc  do  not  believe,  p.  29,  that  the  Norway  timber  is  of  a(i 
{nfeliot  quality. 

By  estimating  France  as  it  stood  before  the  revoIutioB,  the 
author  has  antiquated  his  own  work.  TTic  number  of  inhabi- 
Unts  is  only  computed  at  twenty-six  milUons,  instead  of  thirty- 
two ;  for- six  millions,  at  leastj  mi^ht  have  been  added  to  the 
number  here  stated. 

He  computes  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  p.  391  to  contain  five 
millions  and  a  half — an  error  probably  proceeding  from  his  con- 
^ned  retention  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland*  But  he  aft€rward3 
gives  a  second  chart,  representing  the  state  of  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean nations  after  the  division  of  Poland  and  the  treaty  qF 
Luneville;  which,  instead  of  forming  an  appendage,  should 
have  constituted  the  body  of  the  work.  Great-Britain,  Spain» 
'and  Portugal,  ^re  the  only  countries  whose  revenues  far  exceed 
their  populatipn— the  revalues  of  the  first  extending  to  the  line 
of  twenty-eight  millions,  where  the  population  only  reachef 
fourteen.  Those  of  Spain  are  taken  at  fourteen  millions^  white 
the  population  is  nine ;  those  of  Portugal  at  three  milGons,  while 
the  population  is  at  tw^.  Among  the  other  states,  Tnnce  is 
estimated  at  thirty  millions  of  souls,  and  her  ntvenues  at  seven«r 
teen  millions  of  pounds  sterfing.  We  by  no'mean^  look  upQ|i 
Mr.  Playfaif  as  infallible  In  such  calculadons. 
"^  'To  these  statements  is  subjoined  a  ohart  of  the  dii^  cities  of 
Europe,  lyhich  appears  to  us  not  a  little  arbitrary.  The. inhabit 
tahts  of  London  are  computed  at  one  million,  one  kondted  thoi^ 
'Sfllid;  while  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  laborious  ^Ir-  of  Middle 
sex,  asserts  that  they  fall  ^orf  of  seven  hundred  thousandi- 
aiid  we  should  not  wonder  if  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople, 
^ere  stated  at  nine  hundred  thousand,  should  be  found  not  tp 
exceed  half  a  million. 

On  the  chart  of  Hindustan  we  have  little  to  observe,  excepjt 
that  the  Mahrattas  and  the  king  of  Candahar  are  the  chief  rivals 
of  the  British  power.  Vpon  me  whole,  this  Uttlc  work,^  how- 
ever useful,  cannot  be  entirely  depended  upon  \  and,  instead  of 
giving  us  nothing  but  mer<s  assertions  to  trust  to,  we  cannot  but 
wish  that  Mr.  Playfair  had  doubled  the  size  of  this  thin  volume 
by  adding  the  authorities  and  reasons  upon  wliich  lus  tables  arc 
grounded. 

■  I  ji  '  ^,ij  f "  I  Ff '  ,   'f"  "  M".  n  ■  r  ; '■  I.',','  '  ii'  !,'  f  1 1 1,',  J  • 

Art!  IX. — Ltttkrs  upon  the  Atlantis  of  Plaioy  and  the  aikiem 
History  ff  Asia :  miended  at  a  ConttnUatim  of  Letters  upon.fffo 
Oripin  rfthe  Sciences y  addressed* to  M.  de  Folteare^  By  M*  BaUff. 
a  Veh.     %vo.     18/.     Boards.  *  WaHis.     1801. 

IN  the  second  Volume  of  this  version,  the  name  of  the  trme^ 
lator  appears  to  be  James  Jacque/esq.    It  seems  to  be  decently 


'  Bnilly  upon  the  Atiantis  ofNato.  '^9 

«TCxratcd,  and  Ae  book  i^  neatly  printed. ;  The*  original  wort  js 
'  sufficiently  known  to  literary  mtHy  who  regard  it  as  a  aeries  ^f 

*  learned  dceamty  united  with  muchknorance  of  facts,;  and  par- 
^ticularly  of  the  natural  history  of  Siberia.     The  utility  of  tbe 

*  txanslatioh  we  caiinot  sec,  as  men  of  letter^  will  read  liieiwndk 
{in  the  original^  while  it  is  wholly  fereigo  to  the  pursutttof  odiei%. 

The  tnmdaeor  kis  prefixed  an  account  of  Ba^,  whuid  ciil^l 
«&te  by  dier  ^lotine  is  vfcM  known. 

As  a  speotmen  of  his  labobrs,  w«  shall  take  an  extract  from 
-the  second  vohune;  and  the  readers  of  the  AraHan  Nights  may 

perhaps  be  pleased  with  the  account  of  the  feirles,         * 

*  The  Ftey  as  you  8ee»  sir»  had  tlwir  origin  in  Asifl.  l^e  fklry  . 
nee,  ia  genend,  is  the  ofispriHg-of  the  lin^  and  brlDknt  iMghm. 
,tton  of  eattem  nations.  Schadukian^  otherwise  called  Ginnistan;  Is 
::the  natirrcoiintry  of  those  fantastic  beings:  the  capital  citywAs  of  dh^ 
:  nonds.  You  nmst  not  be  surpiiscd  .at  this:  those  bseings  kid  tffe 
> whole  powen  of  nature  at  tbcir  disposal:  the  dements  ob^y^d 
them :  they  had  the  power  to  crentey  whith  they  eoij^oytd  for 
domestic  magniiicence^  or  for  the  purpose  of  gnti^jriilg  the  wishes 
of  men»  who^  aboTc  all  things,  demand  riches.  And  though  thie 
diamonds  and  prectons.  marbles  should  have  been  nothiag^more  th^ 
the  result  of  enchantment ;  though  all  this  magnifitence  shoold  \iQ 
but  an  iBusbn ;  it  would  be  <}uite  enough  for  our  frail  specie^t  what 
it  possesses  tormenu  it,  what  it  thinks  it  possesses  makes  it  hapt>y. 
.  lUusion  sits  in  the  vestibule  of  life ;  and  when  age  and  truth  arrivt, 
flhnioBi  Tanishesi  and  happiness  and  youth  depart  torgcther.  Tho^ 
beneficent  beiiq^  who  could  confer  riches,  who  coiud  give  aid  and 
protectkin,  hare  been  cherished  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  because  he-  feek 
his  weakness,  because  he  seeks  the  assistance  of  nsiture  a^inst  the 
daogen  that  surround  him,  and  frequently'  against;  hiniself.  Nb 
man  ever  saw  those  Fees,  or  received  ^eir  succour,  though  histoiy 
is  fuU  of  the  acts  of  their  beneficence:  it  was  usual  to  quote  instances 
of  heroes,  dead,  it  is  true,  of  a  lOn^  time,  whom  they  had  loaded 
with  riches  and  glory.  This  was  sulhcient  for  the  generation  of  that 
day,  food  as  it  was  of  fables.  The  happiness  that  disappointed  us 
yesterday,  may  make  us  happy  to-morrow.  He  who  has  hope,  bib 
everything. 

<  It  is  a  tety  smgnlar  idea,  «ir,  that  of  spirits  which  hovSr  arotlnd 
-us^  which  live  in  the  elements^  in  a  manner  invisible  to  t|8,  and  re- 
'side  in  the  departments  of  nature,  in  ofder  to  ammace  her  pUMfue* 
tiotts.  As  in  this  troublesome  life  we  feel  much  want  of  a  bettisr 
one,  we  feel  also,  by  our  weakness  and  deoendence,  that  natum  is 
moved  by  something  more  powerful^d  perfect  than  oarsclfici.  This 
.inward  sentiment  directed  the  imagination,  which,  wvib  difemt  de- 
mes  of  rudeness  or  delicacy,  gave  birth  to  different  beings,  to  drf« 
ferent  species  of  spirits,  which  we  ought  to  distingoish.  As  soon 
as  man  came  to  discover  the  immortal  substance  whieh  ena^trtes'hts 
existence,  he  exempted  it  from  destruction;  he  with  justice  invesctd 
•it  with  inuMrtality«  Maitter  nony  cisooHate.  for*  ever :  it-  ia  oidy  thte 
cover  which  envelopes  the  soub  of  men :  it  alone  is  su«ceplH>la*df 


I^o  "        Smtly  upon  the  Atlantis  ofPl^to. 

jissolntion*  •  W^  hold  of  the  earth :  ve  drea4  the  moment  when  7ft 
inxist  take  leave  of  it ;  and»  judging  from  our  present  feelings,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  souls  would  be  very  glad  to  return  to  it  again. 
The  8otik  which  hover  about  the  places  dear  to  their  mortal  exift- 
tcnce*  make  one  of  those  species  of  spirits.  The  Luttnay  the  Lemura^ 
the  Lmrvsj  of  the  Romans^  were  the  souls  of  the  wicked:  they  were 
itSl  actuated  by  the  desire  of  mischief,  and  they  attended  us  only  to 
injure  and  mokat  ui«  Hence  came  sacrifices  and  expiationsy  which 
were  supposed  to  conciliate  and  dismiss  them.  The  souls  of  the  godd 
were  named  Zor^i  .*  every  one  courted  their  return,  and  were  anxious 
to  assign  them  the  places  in  which  they  had  been  happy  ;  and  what 
is  more,  in  which  they  had  produced  the  happiness  orothers.  They 
were  believed  to  scat  themselves  round  the  domestic  hearth :  it  was 
•.there  that,  in  the  winter  evenings,  a  father,  become  white  with  age* 
.  jnstruc^d  in  their  presence  his  young  family*  The  Lares  were  the 
'  ^protection  and  common  defence :  they  were  never  to  be  lost  sight  of* 
^ without  necessity  ;  and  it  was  an  indispensable  duty  to  invoke  thehr 
•  returxi^  The, same  principle. «^iich  induced  the  Atlantides  to  write 
the  names  of  their  ancestors  in  the  skies,  placed  them  here  in  the  pa* 
ternal  mansion,  that  it  might  foe  still  more  the  object  of  affection.  In 
China,  the  tablets  on  which  those  names  are  inscribed,  and  exhibited 
as- objects  of  filial  veneration,  have  the  same  origin  ;  so  deeply  is  a 
respect  for  affc  and  virtue  engmven  in  the  human  heart !  But,  sir, 
this  notion  of  the  return  of  spirits  separated  from  the  body,  which, 
from  its  object,  I  should  venture  to  call  a  moral  superstition,  implies 
a  belief  of  the  soul's  immortality.  Among  a  people  unassisted  by  re- 
.velation,  it  could  only  arise  along  with  thisbehef,  and  when  men, 
less  enslaved  by  the  grosser  appetites^  'acknowledged  its  supremacy 
and  genuine  excellence.  This  superstition,  then,  must  have  taken 
its  nse  in  enlightened  times:  it  has  been  lasting,  because  it  is 
•analogous  to  our  natural  sensibility.  The  protecting  tutelary  ge- 
,niuses  of  empires  and  individuals  were  of  a  different  description.  I 
there  perceive  the  public  spirit,  and  the  character  of  particular  men  ; 
circumstances  which  constitute  the  happiness  of  empires,  and  the 
wisdom  of  life.  The  genius  of  the  Roman  people  was  the  influence 
of  an  invincible  pride,  and  of  a  warlike  virtue.  The  genius  of 
Socrates  was  the  light  of  hia  own  mind.  Separate  thyself  from 
.Octavius,  was  a  saying  addressed  to  Marc  Antony :  thy  genius  is 
overawqd  by  his.  .When  leaders  enter  the  lists,  the  contest  is  decided 
by  the  respective  force  of  character :  the  weak  must  yield  to  the 
strong.  Thus,  the  genius  meant  nothing  but  this  ascendant ;  a 
certain  vjgour  of  mind  and  thought,  which  seems  frequently  to 
govern  fortune  itsel£  But  those  metaphysical  expressions  are  above 
fi^  comprehensiqn  of.  the  vulgar:,  they  take  up  more  readily  with 
^beings  of  their  own  creation.  Of  these,  they  imagined  some  strong 
a|id  some  weak,  which  combated  in  our  favour.  Foctune  was  various, 
but  its  reverses  did  not  humiliate.  A  man  had  nothing  to  regret, 
except  that  he  should  have  had  so  weak  a  genius*  Observe,  sir,  how 
we  always  retain  a  certain  feature  of  truth  m  tl>e  midst  of  our  errors. 
tGenius,  in  lact,  is  the  great  and  sole  agent  on  earth :  the  only  dif- 
ference between  one  man  and  another,  is  that  of  genius*'.    VoLii* 


Cook^s  Circular  Ailat.  8l 

The  original  abounds  with  many  gross  errors  in  geography^ 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Histoire  .Generalc  de  Voyages — a  su- 
perficial compilation,  which  Baillyis  contented  with  quotings 
while  he  ought,  in  every  instance,  to  have  turned  to  the  origi- 
nals. But,  in  truthj  the  lemming  of  Bailly  is  in  general  of  a 
dubious  kind,  and  often  disguised  by  his  fondness  for  rhetorical 
omaipent- 


Art.  X.  —  The  Circulaf  Atlas ^  and  compendious  System  of 
Geography;  being  a  comprehensive  and  particular  Delineation  of  the 
known  Worldy  whether  relative  to  the  Situation,  Extenty  and 
Boundaries  of  Empires,  Kingdoms,  Republics^  &c.  or  to  the 
Description  of  Countries,  Islands,  Cities,  Towns,  Harbours,  Ri* 
vers.  Mountains,  fafr.  comprising  whatever  is  curious  in  Nati4re 
or  Art.  The  Materials^  derived  from  original  Productions^  and 
from  Works  of  the  first  Authority,  are  arranged  upon  a  Plan  of 
Perspicuity  and  Conciseness,  methodised  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  every 
Capacity,  and  illustrated  by  Circular  Maps,  from  accurate  Draw^ 
ings,  made  expressly  for  this  fTorL  By  John  Cooke,  Engraver. 
Part.  L    4to.  ios*6d»     Hurst.    1801. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  a  good  book  never  has  a 
long  dtle*,  and  we  sqe  nothing  in  the  present  production  to 
affect  the  justice  of  the  maxim. — As  this  First  Part  contains 
some  maps  of  German  circles,  we  suppose  that  this  improper 
appellation  of  provinces,  neither  circular  nor  souare,  has  sug- 
gested the  strange  idea  of  giving  maps  in  circles— a  practice 
which  could  only  tend  to  reduce  the  scale,  and  increase  the 
waste  of  paper.  For — most  countries  certainly  partaking  more 
of  the  square  or  of  the  oblong  than  of  the  circle— the  conse* 
quent  reduction  of  size  may  be  easily  foreseen  by  the  most  mo- 
derate proficient  in  geograpny,  and  here  becomes  palpable,  since 
the  maps  of  the  countries  referred  to,  divested  of  theit  circular 
adjunct8,mighthave  passed  into  a  small  volume  in  twelves  for  little 
girls  at  school,  instead  of  a  solemn  quarto,  probably  to  consist  of 
twelve  parts,  and  the  price  six  guineas!  The  maps,  when  com- 
pleted, must  be  so  diminutive  and'unsatisfactory,  that  no  person 
of  common  skill  would  give  six  shillings  for  the  whole  col- 
lection* If  the  drawings  be  made  expressly  for  the  work,  as 
the  title  asserts,  they  are  ver^  inaccurate  in  many  respects,  and 
seem  to  be  taken  from  antiquated  maps.  Tp  point  out  the 
mistakes  with  any  deeree  of  attention,  would  be  not  only  an 
idle  but  an  infinite  labour,  since  the  maps  themselves  are  so 
diminutive  and  insignificant.  In  the  first,  that  of  Russia  in 
Europe,  the  lake  communicating  on  the  west  with  the  Ladoga 
is  «ossly  erroneous^    Spain,  instead  of  presenting  numerous 
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Ajhim^  0f  ijpMntiias,  is  TCpraRmtea  as  &  greart  pbm;  smd  fhtinj 
nttttids-rehitingte  it  arMnu^^llod;  as^for  in9iaaice,'0B^i/  instead 
tSCludad-^-^tmxtt  iot  Forcutf^&ac.  <&€.  IThe  map  js£  PrusM  is  as 
old  a»  the  eementeeftth  century,  widiout  tofiy  of  the  modech  ^dSi^ 
tions  and  divimm'i  But  eitoii^  of  these  Ikde  mscps^  wEkich  ase 
0nfy  xaktihted  to  confute  or  mislead  chtidisen* 

The  Ictter-ptess,  we  understand,  is  written  by  a  Mar.  Bar- 
row,  and  is  of  a  superior  character  to  the  maps.  His  prefatory 
address  insinuates  tnat  the  "book  U  designed  for  the  lacly'sltbra- 
Tyj  but  we  know  some  hdies  who  are  as  good  judges  of  maps 
as  most  men,  and  who  would  haughtily  reject  the  strange  compU- 
ment,  which  can  only  be  seriously  applied  to  a  very  youthful 
class  of  the  sex.  The  introduction  is  drawn  up  with  some  know- 
ledge and  attention,  but  is  far  too  astronomical  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining  geography;  and  the  manner  strongly  impresses  us 
that  the  whole  is  derived  from  the  common  Encyclopaedia. 
AmonfT  other  instances,  the  author  shows  but  little  leaminj^ 
when  he  asserts^  p.  xxvi,  tliat  Pliny,  who  writes  in  prose, 
dxose  Diony^ius,  the  poetical  geographer,  for  his  model;  while 
there  cannot  l>e  a  greater  dissimilitude  thaa  laetween  these  two 
authors.  In  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dodwell,  the  Penegcsis 
of  Dionysius  was  written  in  the  time  of  Heliogabalus,  more 
than  a  century  after  PKny.  Fabricius,  indeed,  ascribes  him  to 
the  age  of  Augustus;  but,  in.  all  events,  there  cannot  be  a  more 
absurd  position  than  that  Pliny  imitated  this  poet.  We  shall 
not  stop  to  indicate  other  errors  in  this  introduction,  wbich  is 
>yritten  in  a  confused,  dull,  and  common-place  manner,  with- 
out one  feature  of  original  thought  or  discovery.  We  searched 
for  an  extract  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  were  afraid  they 
should  suspect  that  we  wanted  to  eke  out  our  materials  with  a 
page  or  two  from  a  Cyclopaedia. 


Akt.  XI.— ittj  Gmrras  Civiks^  9r  The  Civil  Wars  of  Grwmda  > 
and  the  Hist^  rf  the  Fnciiam  ^  the  Zegries  nnd  M^nctrrages^ 
two  ndUe  Famiies  afthat  Citf^  to  the  final  Conqttest  by  Fef^mnd 
and  Isahelta.  Tramlatedfnmi  the  Arabic  of  Abenhafniny  a^Na^ 
tive  rfXyranadlti  bn  Gtnh  Perez  de  Hhoy  of  Murcia ;  and  from 
the  Spanish  by  Thomas  Hodd,  Vol.  L  %vo.  'js.  6d.  Boards. 
Ycrnor  and  Hood.     i8oi. 

1  H£  Spanish  original,  and  Ac  old  French  translation  of 
this  work,  are  well  known  to  literary  men ;  and  some  portions 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  Percy  and  Mr.  Pinker* 
ton,  in  their  collections  of  ancient  ©oetry.  Mr.  Rodd  shows  a 
«voe£ul  unacquaintance  with  Spam^h  literature,  when  he  asserts 
thi^  it  is  trduiisla&ed  from  die  Arabic.    It  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  an  original  production  of  the  pretended 'Spanish  translator; 
but  the  Bibliotheca  Hispamca  of  Antonio,  and  Bimilar  works, 
should  have  been  consulted  for  a  history  ctf  this  interestipg 
volume :  yet  a  vefy  $light  acquaintance  Vitti  Arabian  literature 
might  have  convinced  Mr.  Hodd  that  such  a  work  was  wholly 
foreign  to.  its  very  nature.  In  the  liberality  of  his  censures 
(p.  15)  our  translator  should  ha^e  known  that  A^uxarra  was 
the  name  of  a  town  ruined  in  the  oommottons  lihat  he  speaks 
of,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  mountaina^  just  as  the 
mountains  of  Guadarama  and  iJ'oledo  derive  their  names  from 
a  city  and  a  village*  As  to  the  translator's  taste,  we  believe 
that  the  public  has  already  pronounced  upqn  his  production,  as 
being  alike  v;icant  and  insipid;  so  that  his  decisions  in  silch 
matters  will  be  slowly  admitted.  With  equal  prudence,  at  the 
end  of  his  contents,  we  find  an  advertisement  of  a  collection  of 
the  most  ancient  ballads,  wKich  is  fpllowed  by  an  invitation  to 
any  persons  to  send  their  original  productions  of  this  nature  ! 

Upon  collating  a  few  pages  of  dris  -pretended  translation  from 
the  Spanish  with  the  originatl,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find  that 
this  English  is  on  the  contrary  translated  -from  the  French,  with 
many  unallowable  variafions.  As  a  specimen,  we  shall  selett 
jdie  nrst  ballad. 

*  In  the  walls  of  rich  Granada, 

Hark  !  what  mean  those  rud^  alarms  | 
In  the  streets  of  the  Gomcle», 
Trunypets -call  the  breve  to  arnu. 

•  At  Abidbar's  iprincdy  pakce, 

For  his  martial  prowess  fam'd. 
Soldiers  there  arc  calPd  together. 
And  a  sally  thui  praclaiin'd.  / 

•*  Friends,  I  mean  to  scour  fair  Lotct; 

Friends,  I  mean  to  scour  ks^eld^ 
Three  alcaydcs  wlll^tcrtd  tne  ; 

To  my  standard  *homnir  yield. 

«<  Ahnoradi  rf-feir  Guadix,  «. 

Valiant  and  of  cnyal  race, 
And  the  gallant  Abenwtiz, 

Baza  ia  his. natiice. place. 

"  JLast  comes  Alabcz  of  "Vera, 

An  undaunted  matchle^  knight,  ' 

Well  he  knows  to  leafl  the  Wldiers, 

Well  to  Joad  ihe  doabt£il  fight/' 

«  Now  in  Vera-Ary  awcmWe, 

And  a  gCttml  council  hold, 
Carthagena's  fidd  to  enter, 

Such  their  resolution  bold. 
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*  Alabez  they  make  their  general. 

For  his  akill  in  arms  renowo'd  ;. 
Here  twelve  more  alcaydes  join  them 
From  the  neighboring  cities  round* 

*  Needless  here  it  is  to  nam^  them ; 
Now  the  Moors  their  march  begin ^ 

By  the  fonntain  o£  lair  Pulpe* 
Where  \m  Peynes  haven's  seen. 

<  Onward  then  tow'ids  Carthagena 
Their  destrmctive  road  they  take  ; 

RicheSy  cattle^  Christian  prisoners. 
Spoils  in  vast  abundance  make. 

«  Thus  the  country  round  they  ravage^ 
Thus  they  seour  it  far  and  near, 

From  the  border  of  Saint  Gines, 
To  the  edge  of  Knatar. 

*  Tow'rds  fair  Vera  then  returning 
With  the  wealth  of  foes  so  bold, . 

And  at  Puntaron  arriving,. 
They  a  second  council  hold.. 

^  Whether  they  should  pass  by  Lorca^ 
Or  the  sea-coast  march  along, 

Alabez.  the  first  determines, 

For  the  Moorish  host  was  strong.^ 

*  And  t<T  shew  how  light  he  priz*d  it. 

And  his  fierce  disdain  ta  prove. 
Now  with  dnuna  and  trumpets  soundings 
They  in  stalely  columns  move- 

'  When 'in  Lorca  and  in  Murcia 
This  event  so  great  was  known, 

Forth  they  sally  with  the  captain 
Of  Aledo,  nam'dLison*. 

'  Close  beside  the  alporchones*. 
Onward  as  they  mareh.  with  speedy 

They  discern  the  Moorish  warriors, 
Who  the  Christians  little  heed. 

*  With  them  was  a  noble  captive^ 
One  of  an  illustrious,  fame, 

Lorca  was  his  native  city, 
Quinooeio  was  <bis  name. 

*  When  brave  Alabez  dlescryUthem,. 

Much  his  wonder  he  express'd. 
To  his  Christian  prisoner  turning,, 
Quinonero  tie  addras'd ;-« 
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^  Quinonero^  tell  me  truly. 

As  you  are  a  noble  knight. 
Whence  those  standards  by  yon  olives, 

l^lgnals  of  the  bloody  fight  ^* 

*  Qiiinonero  soon  replying, 

did  in  answer  truly  say, 
*'  They  are<of  Lorca,  and  of.Morciay 
Of  no  other  cities  they. 

**  Save,  Aledo's  brave  conunander« 
Sprung  of  France's  royal  blood. 

Noble,  and  exceeding  vaiiant. 
In  die  combat  few  so  good* 

**  AH  their  steeds  are  stout  and  haughty, 

Train'd  in  battle  to  engage." 
Valiant  Alabez  thus  answer 'xl. 

Mad  with  fury,  stung  with  rage. 

^  Tho*  tiieir  steeds  are  stout  and  haughty. 
They  the  ramparts  shall  not  gaiR, 

If  they  bravely  once  leap  over,  ^ 

Great  the  loss  we  must  sustain." 

*  Whilst  thus  eageily  discoursing. 

Came  Ribera's  daring  band. 
And  fair  Lorca's  good  alcayde  ; 
Who  can  their  joint  foree  withttand  I 

*  That  alcayde  is  Faxardo*— 

*•  Hark  !  the  trumpet  calls  away." 
He  is  brave,  his  people  valiant— 
**  Hark  again  \  I  must  not  stay." 

<  In  the  first  severe  encounter. 
They  the  daring  ^oors  subdue, 

Tho'  their  numbers  were  superior. 
Yet  they  force  the  ramparts  through. 

*  iVlabez  a  place  clears  round  him. 

Of  such  wond'rous  v^our  he, 
*Mpngst  the  ChristiaAs  makes  such  slaughter, 
'  *Twas  a  grief  the  deed  to  sec. 

*  Valiant  were  the  Christian  heroes. 

Nothing  could-  resist  their  might, 
Moors  they  slew  in  such  vast  numbers, 
^was  a  still  more  wond'rous  sight.  . 

*  WitK  three  hundred  horse  retiring. 
The  poor  wreck  that  only  'scapes. 

By  the  side  of  Aguderas, 

Now  his  Aight  Abidbar  shapes. 
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<  Alabez  by  brave  Fazardo 

Was  a  hapless  captive  made,  ' 

When  Abidbar  reached  Granada, 

There  his  life  the  forfeit  paid.*     r.  ij^ 

The  reader  must  ere  now  have  JAAdgcd  for  himselfy  that  a 
more  prosaic  and  feeble  translation  CQuId  not  have  been  accom- 
plished by  any  drudge  in  Grub-stoeet.  ln>  the  same  tone  is  the 
first  stanza  of  a  very  beautiful  ballade  . 

*  Abenaraar,  Abenamar,    , 

Valiant  isaight  of  Moorish  birth^ 
N  7he  day  that  yott  wer^  horn  discovered 

Signs  in <hea¥en,  and  signs  inearth.* 

Yet  this  trailalatOT  speaks  of  taste !  He  also  j)rop6ses  to  pub- 
lish his  verses  set  to  music ! — but  who  is  to  sing  them  ?  He 
informs  us  ip  a  note  (p.  ^^^)  that  the  Flemish  are  remarkably 
clever  in  Latin  epigrams.  We  may  say  with  more  justice  that 
Mr.  Rodd  i9  veoMxkably  dull  in  E&gjiUa  poetry,  and  that  the 
prose  is  in  strict  h^miony  with  the  verse. 

How  this  work  came  to  bear  the  titli^'rf  volume  £.  we  cannot 
explain,  c;ccept  from  the  tratislatot's  fgnevance  ef  the  Sj>anish 
original,  which  lies'  before  ua,  »nd  whid^  terminates,  as  this 
volume  does,  with  the  d^ath  of  Alon^a  de  Aguilar.  The 
Spanish  edition  (Paris  1660,  8ya,)  (;U>^(i  in  (he  s^e  manner. 
But  as  Mr.  Rodd  remains  fa  igaoiraini;  <tf  Spanish  literature  ii^ 
general  as  to  retain  the  strange  and  antiquated  error,  tliat  this 
work  was  first  translated  from  the  Arabi^,,  we  are  tlie  less  in- 
clined to  wonder  at  his  other  mistakes.  In  his  preface  he  in- 
forms us  that  the<wQrk  consists  o£  two  volumes,  both  calle4 
The  Civil  Wars  of  Granada;  but  the  events  in  the  second  volume 
occurred  seventy-seven  years  after  die  conquest  of  that  kingdom, 
by  the  Christians.  It  records  the  rebellion  of  the  Moors  in  the 
Alpujaras  mount;^ins,  v^hile  the  first  volume  professes  uniformly, 
to  treat  only  of  what  passed  within  the  city  of  Granada.  Yet 
our  illiterate  translator  quotes  the  pretended  aa:ount  of  the 
Arabian  manuscript  from  the  second  volume ;  but  refers  to  the 
present  volume  (pv  38^5)  where  it  actually  occurs.  We  believci 
that  he  only  meaned  to  say  that  the  book  consists  of  two  parts ; 
one  of  them  relating  to  the  intcatine  divisions  in  .the  city  of 
Granada ;  and  the  b£cif,  which  is  very  abort,  to  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Moors  in  the  mountains  of  Alpujaras.  .  But  as  the^ 
last,  even  by  thb  ti^aalation^  was  teron^ted  by  king  Ferdinand, 
it  could  not  have  happened  seventy-seven  years  after  the  con- 
quest of  Granada..'  Thus  our  coniijised  and  ignorant  translator, 
has  injured  his  own  work  by  ijusertiag  volume  I,  in  his  title- 
page  y — ^nd  we  cann9t  (^oocbule  without  expressing  our  regret 


ibat  Sttdi  an  interesting  pprfcamaofe.  ^^ould  haxe  £aUeu,  into 
such  unmAeresting  baods^ 

^     ■■■'■■    ■  ■   ■     M    '>ii'J  MWlii     ^  .i.>.n.i  .  n  f,„.M  ..JX 

Art.XIL— /<,7o«'r  tlyrou^  the  Nerihtm  Gwnties  if  EngMl 
and  the  Borders  of  Seotlaful,  By  the  Renferemi  Rtdmrd  W^amet% 
7,  Vols.     8w.     \%Sm     Boards,.    Robinfions.     1802^ 

We  have  fcpcatedly  attended  Mr.  W^^er  on  hm.  cx£tnr 
tiom,  and  generally  found  him  an  amurinr  companion.  The 
present  volumes  are  on  the  plan  of  his  Walk  in  Wales;  and 
there  are  two  frontispices — one  representing  Derwent-waterj 
and  the  other  Uls-water.  It  has  repeatedly  occurred  tq  us,  th^ 
the  aqua-<tinta  manner  is  wholly  unadapted  to  the  tepresentarioA 
tof  water ;  and  this  po^itioq  applies  to  the  present  plates,  the 
effect  of  which  is  unpleasing  only  from  this  unconquerable  dcr 
iiciency.  I^erhaps  it  might  be  an  improvemex^  if  etching  or 
the  burin  were  employed ;  but  in  all  events  water  can  never  la^f 
delioeafed  in  a  proper  maimer  by  the  grattufei:  style  ^  aqua- 
tinta.  .      / 

Living  Bath,  as  usual>  our  ingenious  traveler  ^pipceecb  to 
Gloucester.  The  numerous  castles  said,  by  tradttioti/  (p.  4}  to 
have  been  residences  of  king  John,  may  perhaps  have  only  been 
visited  by  king  John  of  France  during  his  captivity^  in  thb 
country  J  or  h^  may  have  been  moved  from  place  to  place,  to 
frustrate  any  plot  for  the  deliverance  of  so-  distii\guished  a  pij^* 
soner.  In  p.  11  we  fixid  a  risible  instance  of  credulity  in  apovf 
(rhurc^iwardensj,  who«  bi^cau^  a  wag  had  prefixed  the  %ure!  i* 
to  53,,  ^  regl  age  of  the  defuncft,  repaired  the  tpmbst^ne^  a^  f 
monument  of  a  memorable  instances  of  longevity^  I'he  ti^id^ 
of  Bristol*  18  said  to  tiave  declined,  partly  &)m  the  oppressive 
viature  of  the  poTt*dae&.  Why  are  they  not  akerbd  P^-^Anxm^  the . 
dtsfiitgini»hed  literary  characters  of  firistot-  are  mienttoned  Dix 
"BetJdbes,  Wr.  Davy,  *  a  most  skilful  and  enterprising  chcnMst,' 
wiA  the  fi^s  Chatterton,  Southey,^  the  two  Cqttlbs,  *  and  tftc 

Sigantlc  intellect  and  suhlime  genius  of  Coleridge**     This  fe 
oubt;less  suVHme  aQd  gigantic  \  but,  in  a  prodigality  of  prais^ 
what  epithets  are  left  for  Bacon  and  Milton  ? 

W^  ;iee^  not  follow  our  author  through  the  comiQop  iQ,cir 
denlJr  of  ^  tour,  qx  a  jrejpetitioa  of  <;aulqgue3  of  ps^utiI^  j^  \m^ 
•baU  sttect  a  few  ^ecimens  hene  aiid  \h^^ 

*The  sitvatjon  pf  Lichfield  i^  low,  the  Iv^d  arou<id  \t  fla.t.  ^q1 
the  soil  saody  :  a  character  of  cQuntry  that  accompanleiii  u^  the 
greater  part  of  the  road  to  BurtoA-upon-Trci)t  i  a  rlde^,  hCTr^YSi* 
that  .       '  •  ,       .  •  .  ..--** 
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banks ;  the  fertile  meadows,  watered  by  the  Trent  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  Burton,  and  the  rich  pasturages  rising  above  the  town  op 
its  northern  side.  The  flourishing  appearance  of  the  place  an- 
nounced the  several  manufactories  which  are  here  earned  on  with 
briskness  and  success;  seven  breweries  employed  in  makin?  that 
rich  and  glutinous  beverage  named  after  the  town,  and  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  GrayVInn  Lane ;  ''  balm  of  the  caresy 
sweet  .solace  of  the  toils,"  of  many  an  exhausted  limb  of.  the  law, 
who,  at  the  renowed  Peacock,  re-invigorates  his  powers  with  a  nip- 
]M»4tin  of  Burton  ale,  and  a  whiff  of  the  Indian  weed  ; — a  cotton- 
mill ; — and  a  manufactory  of  screws.  The  river  admits  vessels  of 
forty- torts  to  the  town  quay,  and,  connecting  itself,  by  means  of 
canals,  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  affords  a  ready  and 
cheap  exportation  to  the  prodnce  of  all  the  manufactories  of  the 
place,  A  most  pleasing  picture,  formed  by  Burton,  thei  river  Trent 
^which  divides  itself  about  a  mile  below  the  bridge  into  two  branches), 
vessels  and  fishing-boats,  a  fine  extent  of  meadow  ornamented  with 
handsome  houses  and  neat  demesnes,  presents  itself  on  mounting  the 
liill  that  swells  to  a  considerable  height  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
town. 

«  Pursuing  our  road  to  Derby,  we  soon  perceived  the  style  of  the 
country  was  changing;  and  that  nature,  tired  with  the  tameness  of  a 
d^vel,  began  to  indulge  herself  in  inequalities  and  tarietv.  The 
ff^und  trunk  occasionally  shewed  itself-^-^an  indication  of  tne  great 
internal  commerce  carried  on  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  river 
I)ovc  also,  of  bewitching  name  (which  ris^s  a  little  to  the  south  of 
^Burtony  and  makes  the  boundary  between  Derbyshire  and  Stafford- 
shire, as  far  as  its  junction  with  the  Trent  below  Burton),  crossed 
the  turnpike  at  the  eighth  mile-stone,  and  crouched  beneath  an  aque- 
duct of  twelve  arches  to  the  right,  which  conveyed  the  canal  over  its ' 
bosom;  whilst  a  beautiful  landscape  offered  itself  to  the  right,  formed 
by  the  village  of  Eggihgton^  the  seat  of  sir  Henry  Everett,  and  a 
-)»ieasing  groupe  of  huinbler  dwellings. 

^  On  reaching  Derby,  its  manufactures  claimed  our  first  attention* 
TJbey  consist  ot  the  silk  manufactory ;  the  porcelaine  ditto  ;  and  the 
^  jnarble  and  spar  works.  Of  the  first,  there  are  six  in  Derby ;  that 
t)f  Mr,  Shell  employs  about  three  hundred  people ;  one  single  water- 
.vyheel  sets  in  motion  all  the  beautiful  machinery,  which  exhibits 
above  one  hundred  thousand  different  movements.  All  operations 
upon  the  silk  are  performed  here,  from  the  skain  to  preparing  it  for 
the  weaver.'  The  skain  (the  production  of  China)  is  first  placed 
upon  hexagonal  fraifie-work  wheels,  and  the  filaments  that  compose  . 
It  regularly  wound  off  upon  a  smaller  cylindrical  one.  The  cones  of 
«ilk  thus  produced  arc  carried  below  to  be  twisted,  when  a  proper 
machine  unites  two  of  them  together.  The  women  then  receive  the 
thread,  and  twist  four,  seven,  or  ten  of  them  into  one,  according  to 
the  ptirposes  for  which  they  are  intended ;  the  finer  thread  going  tQ 
the  stocking-weaver,  the  latter  to  the  manufacturer  of  waistcoat- 
pieces.  It  IS  now  /it  for  the  dyer,  who  discharges  the  glue  which  it 
nstd  received  in  'China,'  and  gives  it  a  beautiful  gloss.  The  weaver 
then  takes  it,  and  proceeds  to  his  part  of  the  process;  which  is  sq 
Ivi^ra^ive,  tli|it  if  he  have  the  Ie?8t  induetrj-,  he  may  earn  two  guineas 
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per  week  by  his  labour ;  tbe  torofiti  up6n  a  single  pair  of  stocking^ 
being  from  three  to.  four  shillinffs  and  sixpence,  according  to  the 
«ize.  A  common  one  consumes  about  seven  hundred  yards  of  twist. 
It  is  to  the  Italians  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  elegant  and  eK- 
peditiou^mode  of  manufacturing  silk  thread ;  who  were  long  exclu- 
sively in  possession  of  it,  till  sir  Thomas  Lombe  clandestinely  ob- 
tained in  Italy,  with  great  risque,  difficulty,  and  expense,  a  mddel  of 
one  of  their  mills,  and  erected  one  upon  the  proper  scale  at  Derby/ 
VoL  i,  p.  I  Hi 

To  Poole'«-Hole,  near  Buxton,  the  author  prefers  Wookcy  in 
Somersetshire.     Elden-Hole  is  thus  ridiculously  magnified. 

*  These  bold  fellows  descended  perpendicularly  about  one  thoa« 
tand  two  hundred  feet,  when  they  reached  a  declivity,  which  con* 
tinued  in  an  an^le  of  sixty  degrees  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet. 
At  the  extremity  of  this,  a  dreadful  and  boundless  gulph  disclosed 
itself,  whose  sides  and  bottom  were  perfectly  invisible.  Here  their 
lights  were  extinguished  by  the  impurity  of  the  air,  which  prevented 
«  further  descent ;  and  allowed  them  only  to  let  down  a  line  one 
thousand  feet  deeper,  without  finding  a  bottom  ;  though,  from  the 
circumstance  of  \U  being  wet  when  drawn  up,  Uiey  were  convince4 
tiiat  the  abyss  contained  a  great  body  of  water.'    VoL  i.  r.  163. 

AD  this  is  very  vast  and  terrible  ;  but  we  arc  rather  inclined 
to  trust  Mr.  Mawe,  in  his  late  mineralogy  of  Derbyshire,  who 
informs  us  (p.  9)  that  the  depth  of  Elden-Hole  is  *  about  sixty 
yards — the  stratum  separating  at  the  bottom,  with  some  commu« 
nications  of  inconsiderable  extent.  Any  miner  would  go  'down 
with  ease  for  a  small  compensation  %  he  would  call  it  a  shake^ 
swallowy  or  opening^  This  plain  account  shows  that  modem 
travelers  arc  as  fond  of  exaggeration  as  the  ancient !  The  blue* 
John  (p.  175)  is  not  a  singular  calcareous  substance,  but  a  iluor 
found  in  many  countries.  The  insertion  of  the  lead  (p.  176) 
we  have  reason  to  regard  as  a  fable-^thc  substance  being  galena^ 
or  lead  ore,  which  often  accompanies  fluor :  defects  arc  filled  up 
with  a  kind  of  cement. 

.  The  uterus  (p.  255)  is  a  laughable  blunder  for  the  uter. — The 
^llection  of  antiquities  at  Newby  Park,  not  far  from  Borough- 
bridge,  formed  by  th?  b^e  William  WeddcU,  esq.  is  important, 
and  well  deserving  of  commempration.  Our  author  describes 
it  at  some  length,  and  says  it  is  only  second  to  Mr<  Townly's 
superb  museum.  In  pp.  292,  293,  we  unaccountably  find  tne 
$ame  arch  first  denominated  Saxon,  and  afterwards  Anglo^ 
Jlorrtan. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  volume  we  find  our  author  at 
JJ'ewcastlc. 

•  As  we  continued  our  progress  through  Northumberland,  the  ex* 
eellent  system  of  husbandry,  which  has  obtained  to  its  farmers  the 
praise  of  superior  skill  in  agrlculturey  refrcslied  our  eyes  most  ajgre^ 
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9j^9  after  the  slovenly  culture  of  the  co»I  countiy  from  which  w^ 
had  passed.  But  specious  as  the  appearapces  were^  we  could  not  but 
hmeut,  that  beneath  it  lay  the  seeds  of  national  evil  and  general  op; 
pression.  The  Northumberland  estates  are  divided  into  large  farms, 
from  §ooL  per  annum  to  the  cnorroous  yearly  rent  of  6000/.  Th^ 
Ciousequence  of  this  pnnctice  is,  that,  although  by  these  ifteans  the 
iL^sbandr]^  may  be  more  excellent,  as  the  fanner's  capital  and  mean^ 
•f  improvement  arc  greater ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  monopoly  14 
reAdered  easier,  and  the  public  are  consequently  at  the  mercy  of  9 
few  men,  ^ho,  as  experience  has  fatally  convinced  us,  know  not  how 
po  make  an  honest  use  of  any  advantage  that  circumstances  may 
place.iQ  their  power.  Thi*ee  or  foifr  farmers,  that  occupy  a  di3tnd[ 
of  country  of  many  miles  in  extent,  have  the  complete  command  of 
the  adjoining  markets  ^  and  by  confederating  together,  (a  thing  of 
the  utmost  ease  when  the  number  concerned  is  so  smaU),  can  at  any 
lime  either  starve  their  neighbours,  or  oblige  them  to  purchase  sub^ 
tistencc  at  a  price  so  unattainable  as  almost  amouats  to  a  privation 
^it.  Their  capitals  (the  result  of  these  accumulated  proiits,  which 
fbrmetly  diffused  themselves  amongst  a  number  of  little  farmers) 
prevent  them  from  being  under  tW  necessity  of  selling  immediately  | 
^d  knowing  foil  well,  that,  when  the  competition  is  between  the 
Wants  of  the  purchasers  and  their  own  abihty  of^  holding  out,  the 
former  must  give  way- first,  they  quaff  their  wine  contentedly  ftom 
inarket.tan^rket»  tijlthc  consumer  b^  at  length  obliged  to  agree  to 
those  ternw  which  t^ie  humane  and  patriotic  junto  may  have  previ- 
ously determined  uppn.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil  resulting  froni 
lerge  farms;  an  additional  has  arisen  of  late  years  in  that  host  of 
harpies  called  middle-men,  the  intermediate  purchasers  between  th^ 
farmer  and  the  public, 

•  *  Taking  grain  in  the  wholesale  way  of  the  formeiv  who  find  ijt 
iBove  conveniient  to  dispose  o^  their  crops  to  one  than  tio  roany  pel^r 
eoas,  the*  meahnen  deal  it  out  again  to  the  miller  and  baker  at  a  coor 
lidciable  a^vaooe ;  and  thus  thf.  great  article  of  life  comes  to  th^ 
consupaer  loaded  with  a^  additipnaT  charge,  in4epeip(kn,tly  of  the  ex-' 
ceasive  gnev^mce  of  another  set  of  cpnfcderaie^  l^ein^  produced]^ 
)¥hQ8e  existence  depends  on  their  keeping  up  the  price  of  grain*  The 
rapid  fortunes  made  by  these  miscreants  are  the  best  proofis  of  the 
(]fitent  of  their  pillage. 

*  Excellent,  however,  as  the  husbandry  of  Northumberland  may 
be,  the  produce  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  the  skill  and  ciurc  of 
the  farmer ;  the  soil  being  for  the  -most  part  poor  and  shallow,  th« 
air  cold,  and  the  climate  ungenial.  Heavy  fogs  and  boisterous  whid^ 
frequently  disfigure  the  &ce  of  the  skv.  Capricious  aa  the  weatjhei 
of  our  island  in  general  is,  yet  in  Northumberland  U  s/^epis  to  wear  a 
peculiar  iBcooKancy.  Ampngst  other  inconveniences,  ^hat  deformed 
child  of  the  ocean,  called  there  the  sea-fret^  may  perhaps  be  reckoned 
ike  most  dis^reeable ;  a  thick  and  heavy  mist,  geoeratied  on  the 
ocean,  rolling  from  that  grand  reservoir  of  atmospheric  discomforts-^ 
the  east,  and  deforming  the  fair  face  of  a  day  smiling  perhaps  in  sun- 
shine, with  a  mantle  ofmist,  dark,  damp,  and  chiUing  ;  stafving  the 
body  with  its  pendraiing  cold,  and  shedding  a  bani^'ul  inBueace  oa 
the  i^isitaof  thosewho  an^uaac^tiflkoatfd  to  the  Btt^iiu»  atpcM^piicy^ 


The  VJicomfortaUe  ^eosations  whiqh  it  produced  in  vt,^,  brought  to 
By  recollection  a  sipiilar  phaenomenon  and  iu  effects^  proceedin|p 
JTrom  the  same  quarter,  experienced  at  Barcelona,  the  only  inconve- 
aience  of  that  delightful  chmatei  where  this  sea-born  ippnster  is  seea 
hovering  over  the  waves  for  three  or  four  days, -approaching  to  ani. 
receding  from  the  shore  alternately,  as  if  to  sport  with  the  terrors  of 
file  inhabitants,  and  at  length  spreading  itself  over  the  land^  ii| 
**  darkueaathat  p[»y  be  (jpk  |'^  and  producing  m  every  fiving  cseatuu^ 
which  it  infolds  within  its  hoxioui  embrace,  an  irritability  that  dii^ 
covers  itsjelf  in  general  peevishness  and .  ill-buniovr  fpr  four  or  fi?«s 
ilays,  the  term  of  ks  customary  duratipn.  Not  tiiat  the  sea-iVet  is 
fbuowed  by  the  Ifke  effects  in  No^humberjand,  since  the  general 
character  of  its  inhabitants  is  kindness  of  n^anners,  benevolence  of 
heart,  and  unbounded  hospitah'ty  iu  their  mode  of  living.  Of  a 
piece  with  thcH:limate  is  the  face  of  the  country,  n^iked  and  unpic- 
turesque ;  nor  did  we  meet  with  a  single  pleasing  spo^  from  Morpeth. 
to  Wark worth,  after  wc  had  passed  tne  first  milestone  from  the 
former,  to  which  distance  the  road,  pursuing  the  course, of  the  river 
Wanspeck,  afforded  us  a  beautiful  view  in  the  munnuring^  stream  and 
fofty-woodcd-banis/    Vol.  ii.  r.  8.  '     \ 

.  Possibly  chemists-  nny  be  enabled  tx>  ans^ly^e  tke  $talip  of  the 
$tm&»phcxc,  and  to  discover  the  gauee  of  ceitain  c^ts  whicK 
^alliUy  act  upon  the  human  frame. 

In  Tci.  ii.  p.  24,  wc  find  the  fWlowihg  sentence. 

<  Nathaniel  baroo  Crewe^  who  was.  made  bishop  of  Duvhum.  m 
1674^  and  appeared  to  have  been  raised  by  Providence  to  the  hig^ 
jUgnity  for  the  difiTusioo  of  happiness  amongst  his  fellow'^reatttre^ 
purchased  (as  I  have,  before-mentioned)  the  manor  and  caitle  of 
SamboK>ugn  of  the  crown ;  and  le|t  them,  by  his  willy  (as  if  ui»- 
l^illing  to  receive  the  praise  of  men  for  his  beaevpknl  ac&iona)  to  tbuft 
f  hantaUe  use  of  aiFording  aid  to  vessek  in.  dktresi^  aad  sols^  to  m^ 
fuets  who  had  escaped  from  shipwoeck.' 

But>  in  a  catalogue  pf  portraits  in  the  first  vol^me^  the  sam^ 
pv^late  is  characterised  as  a  disgrace  to  the  ecclesiastical  charac?- 
teii.    Here  is  the  pas^e* 

*  Nathaniel  l^ai-on  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the  most  de- 
spicable characters  iii  the  annals  of  James  II.  by  whom  he  was  i»e- 
lected  as  grand-inquisitor  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  at  which 
^e  rejoiced,  "  because  it  would  render  his  name  famous  (he  might 
more  properly  haye  said  infamous)  in  history."  On  the  reverse  of 
fortune  which  deservedly  attentfed  that  misguided  prince,  this 
obnoxious  prela;te,  hoping  to  cancel  the  remembrance  of  his  former 
pSTenpes,  basely  deserted  the  sovereign  who  had  raised  him^  and  a^ 
fected  to  espouse  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  he  had  S9  long  and  so 
ftfely  insuhcd.     Qb.  1721,  JEt.  ^.*    Vol.  i.  p.  124. 

Fy !  Fy !  Mr.  Warner  I  Do  not  write  with  so  mucK  rapidity. 
There  have  been  m^iiy  tin^evservin?  ecclesiastics  besides  bishop 
Cccwc*  We  woiiM  wish  to  diink  bun  air  excellent  inant  but  on- 
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fortunately  without  that  force  of  character  which  was  necessary 
to  bear  such  a  political  shocL  His  benevolence  Mrill  incline 
candour  to  apologise ;  and  we  believe  few  men  could  at  any 
time  be  found,  who  would  cxchanjge  the  rich  bishopric  of  Dur- 
ham for  a  state  of  poverty.    . 

The  description  of  the  life*boatt;the  valuable  invention  of  Mr* 
£rreathead,  a  ship-carpenter  of  South-Sliields^  we  shall  tran- 
scribe. 

'  Its  form  is  that  of  a  long  spheroid,  thirty  feet  in  length  by 
twelve  feet  over;  either  end  pointed,  and  thus  calealated  to  row' 
both  ways,  an  oar  serving  the  purpose  of  the  helm.  About  eighteen 
inches  below  the  gunwale  a  strong  linin?  of  cork  covers  the  whole  of 
the  inside,  which  gives  the  boat  such  a  buoyancy  as  Qpables  it  to  live 
in  any  water.  The  crew  usually  consists  of  about  twenty  men,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  boat  enables  it  to  receive  about  ten  more.  Oa 
the  3bth  of  January,  1700,  the  life-boat  of  South-Shields  first  put  to 
6ea  in  a  horrible  gale  of  wind,  for  the  glorious  purpose  of  rescuing 
some  unfortunate  mariners  who  were  the  sport  of  the  tempest  in  the 
ofRng ;  a  number  of  cork  jackets  being  provided  for  the  crew,  in 
case  their  vessel  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  inventor,  and 
failed  in  its  purpose*  But  the  precaution  was  unnecessary :  floating 
like  a  feather  upon  the  water,  it  rode  triumphantly  over  every  raging 
surge,  and  sniiLed  at  the  horrors  of  the  storm.  The  wreck  was  ap- 
proached in  spite  of  the  elements ;  and  the  wretched  crew,  equally 
affected  with  astonishment  and  ecstasy,  beheld  the  glorious  life-boat— 
never  was  a  name  more  happily  imagined,  nor  more  appropriately 
bestowed — ^along-side  of  their  shattered  vessel,  and  oilering  refu^ 
from  the  tremendous  abyss  that  was  opening  to  swallow  them  up  tor 
ever*  Restored  to  hope  and  life,  they  were  removed  into  the  friendly 
boat,  and  brought  to  land,  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  the  benevolent 
ptpjectors  of  the  plan,  who  had  thus  the  double  gratification  of  see« 
ing  that  th^  vessel  was  calculated  to  answer  its  intention  in  the,  com* 
pletest  manner, .  and  of  rescuing  at  the  same  time  several  fellow- 
creatures  from  inevitable  destruction.  Since  this  first  trial,  repeated 
desperate  voyages  have  been  made  for  similar  purposes,  and  with  the 
like  success,  to  the  salvation  of  many  hundred  distressed  sailors;  and 
so  confident  are  the  seamen  of  the  safety  of  the  boat, ,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  its  being  liable  to  casualty,  that  it  is  now  become  a  matter 
of  satisfaction  to  be  employed  in  this  sdrvice  of  saving  the  ship* 
wrecked-^a  service  that  well  deserves  the  civic  crown,  Tne  inventor, 
naturally- enough  supposing  that  an  object  of  such  importance  to  the 
state  as  saving  its  pitizens  from  perishing  would  be  encouraged  by 
government,  submitted  his  plan,  and  ofFpred  his  service  to  the  mini- 
stry a  few  years  since  for  the  construction  and  establishment  of  life- 
boats all  along  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  then  unfortunately  directed  to  other  objects  than  the  eco- 
nomising of  human  existence,  and  his  offers  were  unattended  to^  In 
the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy, however, Mr.  Henry  Greathead,  waving 
the  idea  of  exclusive  profit,  instead  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  the 
jidmirable  invention,  and  thus  confining  its  advantages  to  himself^ 
generously  offered  to  communicate  to  others  every  information  \x\  bil 
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power  on  the  subject  of  the  consti^iction  of  the  life-boat^  $i&d  to.dif« 
fuse  bj  thcflc  means  ^s  much  as  possible  the  blessings  resulting  from 
its  adoption*  In  consequence  of  this,  another  person  has  built  ves« 
sels  of  the  same  kind,  and  their  number  has  thus  been  multiplied  in 
the  manner  before-mentioned.  The  pecuniary  remuneration  which 
the  crew  of  the  life-boat  receive,  is  what  the  generosity  of  the  afflu- 
ent, saved  by  their  exertions,  nfey  bestow  upon  them ;  the  <*  blessing 
of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish,"  is  the  only  but  rich  reward  when 
the  poor  mariner  is  rescued  from  destruction  by  their  means.'  Vol.  \u 
F.  29. 

Some  of  the  names  are  wrong  spelled.  In  fr.  52:-53,  for 
Brofu column  read  Branxholm ;  for  Teuse  read  Euse^  and  for 
Lanhdm  read  Langholtft,  We  begin  to  suspect  our  authoT^s 
knowledge  of  Latin;  ^this  castra^  p.  65,  should  be  castrum* 
But  the  rapid  succession  of  Mr.  Warner's  books  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  hasty  composition. 

The  description  of  Hawkston  Park,  the  residence  of  sir  Ri^ 
chard  Hill,  in  Shropshire,  is  the  best  in  the  present  volume  \ 
but  we  have  not  room  to  transcribe  it.  The  features  are  new 
and  striking.  The  character  of  Ann  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James . 
the  First,  p.  040,  seems  to  show  that  our  author's  knowledge  of 
English  history  is  confined  to  Hume.  He  should  have  read 
Susy's  Memoirs,  and  odier  books  of  that  period.  The  monu^ 
ment,  p.  264,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Warwick  to  the  memory 
of  a  faithful  servant,  is  an  excellent  example ;  and,  if  ^uch  in* 
stances  were  multiplied  by  masters,  the  number  of  good  servants 
would  be  increased.  We  must  transcribe  a  passage,  p.  2841 
&c.  as  it  may  be  of  general  utility.  The  situation  is  Stow^on-^ 
thc-WokL  ^ 

*  The  want  of  water  also  is  now  obviated  by  the  ingenuity  of  a 
common  mechanic,  who  has  found  means  to  supply  the  town  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  element  upon  reasonable  terms,  by  the  sim- 
plest machine  imaginable.  The  structure  which  contains  the  appa-- 
ratus  consists  of  two  divisions;  a  circular  stone -work  apartment^ 
twenty  feet  high  and  thirty-six  feet  diameter  at  its  base,  and  a  wood*' 
en  frame-work  upon  it  of  rather  greater  height,  but  gradually  de^ 
creaiiing  in  diameter  as  it  ascends*  This  is  composed  of  perpendi« 
cular  shutters,  that  open  or  close  by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  and 
thus  admit  the  wind  from  any  point,  which  acts  upon  a  vertical  fly- 
wheel made  of  upright  planks,  of  a  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  dia* 
meter  of  the  frame-work.  This  fly-wheel  gives  motion  to  three, 
levers,  out  of  which  works  a  pump,  whose'  compounded  powers 
raise  the  water  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  into  a  large  reser- 
voir, from  whence  it  is  carried  through  a  series  of  pipes  into  the  towiu 
A  good  brisk  wind  will  throw  up  about  sixty-three  hogsheads  in  two 
'  hours.  When  this  powerful  agent  is  wanting,  a  horse  is  fastened  %xy 
an  arm  at  the  bottom  of  the  fly-wheel,  who  will  raise  about  sixteen 
hogsheads  in  the  same  time.  The  expense  attending  the  construe* 
tkm  of  the  machine  and  its  covering  was  about  300/.;  that  of  laying 
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Ihe  piptet  jooL  adfitional*  The  Fcceipta,  however,  ^fe  not  atiMiners 
able  to  the  liaque  and  cfaan^ges;  as  ^only  mo/,  is  i^ceiied  frvm  tiie 
1irater*rentB  of  the  homes  to  which  the  element  is  tondttcted,  aad 
out  of  this  about  75/.  muBt  be  deducted  for  annaal  expenses*  Jona^ 
than  Hill,  the  contrmr  and  architect«*'-4Uiother  Brindley,  pcirfaaps# 
were  there  another  duke  of  Bridgwater  to  brhig  him  forward— «creat« 
cd  the  whole  of  the  edifice  about  four  years  ago,  and  is  j-etained  to 
work  and  keep  it  in  repair.  We  had  no  doubt  that  it  might  be 
applied  iteith  great  success  to  the  grmding  of.com,  aad  odier  equally 
Useful  purposes.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  284* 

In  the  account  of  Abury,  we  atispectiJiat^ourSngoniDiis  au- 
thor has  truated  too  iiBplicitly  in  Dr.iStukeley;  ^ho,  her  hoot 
being  accinraitey  as  he  supposes,  is  full  of  wild  iniaginatbns.  Jf 
the  acoowits  approadi  the ,  truth,  the  monument  nea^  Abisry 
seeins  to  hawcfbeen  of  the  same  JLind  with  Stxmehenge,  on  a 
far  more  extensive  scale. ,  We  have  not  ourselves  been  on  the 
spot  %  but  wish  for  an  accurate  plan  by  a  phin  sensible  sur^ 
Teyor,  quite  a  stranger  to  antiquarian  •ideas  aaad  the  occasiosud 
Tpmances  of  tourists.  If  it  correspond  with  die  xlescriptionsy  it 
may  probably  have  been  a  larger  national  court  erected  by  ihe 
West  Saxons,  or  more  probably  at  the  time  that  jdidr  kingdom 
was  subject  to  Mercia;  for  though  Christianity  did  away  die 
sacrifices,  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  an  instantaneoeiis 
alteration  took  place  in  the  political  institutions.  The  stones  at 
Abury-— of  whKh  few  now  remain,  ibe  ground  bdng  an  object 
in  tillage  and  pasture,  and  many  broken  ipr  'bml^ng  honsesy 
while  Stonehenge  has  not  been  eacpo^  to  such  irijutiej  ate 
firom  fifteen  to  seventeen  feet  square,  of  ibe  icind  called  ioldep* 
xtonesy  or  sarsom^  in  the  country,  consisting  of  siliceous  -grit 
found  in  several  .bottoms  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to 
Mr.  Warner,  they  accompany  the  great  southern  stratum  .of 
chalk,,  which  erosses  the  kingdom  from  east-^iorth-east  to  westr 
south-west,  through  its  whole  course,  lying  imbedded  in  the 
red  earth  indiich  crowns  its  surface.  ,  This  red  earth  we  do  not 
remember^  but  the  geological  fact  is  highly  deserving  ?of  notice* 
Is  the  silioeous  sand-stone  primary  or  secondary?  Does  it  oon* 
sist  of  particftes  washed  from  the  quartzoee  masses  of  Wales, 
afterwards  crystaBiaed>  as  it  were,  in  rude  parallelo^me-f 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  pleasing  and  an  amusing  produc- 
tion^; but  we  must  again  express  a  wish  that  our  indtxstrioot 
tnvder  would  write  with  a  little  less  rapidity. 


krrr.J!lll.—TheC6mpJajntaf5cotitind.    fTrittfftih  ig^^.   #^ 
n  preRiyiMiry  Dhrertafion  and  Glossary.    4/^.  2/.  2/.  'Sw.  l/.  ix. 
'   Boards.    Cadell  ffw^Davrcs.     iBoi. 

MrE  afe  igkd  '«d  see  a  rqmblication  of  'tUa  lotriom  andi 
^assical  tt^irk  in  dd  Scottish  prose.  Ths  editor  is  Mr.  Leydeny 
who  hss  shown  eomiderable  talents  in  the  ciecudoa  \  and  itts 
dedtctted  to  Ridiard  Heber^.esq.  as  being  undertalKn  at  Jbit 
iuggestion.  It  is  pointed  in  a  n^at  a&d  accurate  inanoer^  thougjk 
We  shoold  have  wished  for  an  mk  of  double  the  blackncasti 
euul  xtcpussx.  that  our  ptintets  would  inspect  nbc  eonunon  woste 
now  published  in  France,  which  strangely  contrast  with*  what 
are  called  die  monks  and  friars  of  our  .presses.  The  uniform 
full  black  colour  imparted  by  the  French  prtssei;  isiBtrikingly 
diifnutrfrom  the  pale  meagreness  of  our  oommon'press^tvfilrL 
In  the  present  production,  the  quarto,  which  should  have  been 
most  carefully  attended  to,  is  ratlier  inferior  to  the  octavo. 

I'he  first  Idea  of  a  republication  of  the  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
'  land  was  suggested  by  the  editor  of  Poems  from  the  Maitland 
Manuscript^  London,  17869  vol.  ii.  p.. 54a.  The  opinion  of 
that  editor,  that  the  work  was  written  i>y  one  WedderkuTiv  Mr* 
Lcyden  atiiempts  to  controvert ;  but  Deftausly  wich9iit  csue^etfs* 
Mr.  JHeibeit,  rwfao  repiU>lisbed  Ame's  Typography,  mam  a 
heavy  plodding  man,,  originally  engaged  in  very  differ«te  -"prnp* 
suits,  and  wholly  destitute  of  common  literary  sagacity.  Nor 
can  we  compliment  Mr.  Ley  den  upon  this  occasion,  whose 
reasoning  seems  to  us  rather  grotesque.  Any  man  of  plain 
sense  would  conclude,  from  the  double  "mention  of  this  rire 
articlein  the  Harleian  Catalogue  imder  the  name  of  Weddeiv 
bum,  amounting  to  proof  positive,  especially  as  the  name  is  speh 
with  a  V  instead  of  a  W — a  singularity  which  prevaifs  through- 
out the  book  ^  that  the  copy  there  mentioned  had  the  title*pag^, 
which  is  wanting  in  all  the  others,  and  in  which  the  natne  o( 
the  author  appeared.  The  difference  of  spelling  in  the  two 
articles  of  that  catalogue  proceeds  merely 'from  greater  care,  as 
usual,  being  employed  in  the  -first  entry.  Mackenzie  was  not 
in  the  least  cdnvetsant  in  the  critical  study  of  antiquities':  and 
Mr.  Leyden  seems 'to  forget  diat  his  Lives  of  the  Scottish  Att« 
thocs  abound  with  the  grossest  exrocs.  The  doubts  conceriHiig 
sir  James  Inglis  might  have  been  done  away  by  looking  at  'Mr. 
Pinkerton's  History  of  Scotland;  and  our  editor  has  certainly, 
in  this  instance,  acted  like  a  mere  antiquaty,  in  throwing  ob' 
fcurity  over  a  clear  subject. 

He  proceeds  (p.  17)  to  offer  his  opinion  that  'd»s  dtngukl' 
production  was  written  by  sir  DaVifl  Lindsay,  because, fotsoOth» 
he  wrote  many  poetical  'Corffphihtr;  and  both  authors  hive 
thoughts  in  common  I    The  whole  introduction  *is  extremely 
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CediottS  Bnd  prolix ;  and  the  most  patient  andquary  will  fin^ 
^nsiderable  difficulty  in  the  perusal.  Mr.  Leyden  has  evident- 
ly read  a  great  number  of  old  books ;  but  the  want  of  division* 
and  arrangement  throughout  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  deadly 
pages  presents  a  chaos  without  any  bridge  over  it,  and  which  we 
shall  never  again  attempt  to  pervade.  In  the  form  of  distinct 
notes,  and  reduced  to  half  the  length,  this  ma8»  might  have  been 
rendered  somewhat  bearable;  but  as  long  notes  have  jasdy  become 
an  object  of  ridicule,  they  now,  it  seems, •  begin  to  be  amassed 
into  long  introductions^  which  can  be  of  no  possible  service,  as 
the  various  topics  are  utterly  forgotten  before  we  arrive  at  the 
text: 

Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currants 

One  specimen  we  must  select  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers* 

*  Besides  these  romances,  the  •*  Tale  of  the  Priests  of  Pebles  ** 
is  cited  in  the  Complaynt,  p.  22j,  as  a  popular  composition.  In- 
deed, this  ennmeration  of  popular  tales  and  rtunances  cannot  be 
considered  as  cpmplete,  though  it  marks  the  peculiar  taste  of  the 
author  of  the  Complaynt.  *•  The  Maying  of  Chaucer,*'  a  copy  of 
the  ^  Complaint  of  the  Black  Knight,"  adapted  to  the  Scotish 
idiom,  was  printed  in  1508,  as  well  as  *^  Sir  Eglamour  of  Artoys,'' 
a  metrical  romance,  alluded  to  in  *<  Cockelby's  Sow ;"  which  animal, 
it  is  said. 


"  gaif  a  batell  curious. 


To  Eglamoir  of  Artherus.*' 

•  Douglas  mentions  **  Peirs  Plowman,*'  **  Maitland  upon  auld 
Bend  Gray,"  ««  How  the  Wran  came  out  of  Ailasay,"  «•  Gilbert 
with  the  white  Hand,'*  "  How  Hay  of  Nauchton  slew  in  Madin 
land."  Madin  land,  is  probably  the  conntry  of  the  Amazons,  and 
seems  formerly  to  have  been  the  subject  of  some  popular  Scotish 
songs ;  for  the  following  lines  occur  in  a  medley  in  Constable's  MSr 
Cantus : 

«  We  be  all  of  Maiden  land. 
Maidens  you  may  see." 

•  Douglas  mentions  "  Crabbit  Johne  the  Reif,"  whose  name  Ifke* 
wise  occurs  in  the  writings  of  both  Dunbar  and  Lindsay.  The  latter 
author,  in  his  tragedy  of  Beatoun,  says,  that  the  Cardinal,  in  hi* 
disgrace, 

—  '<  sum  time,  wist  not  quhair  to  hyde  his  heid, 
Bot  disagysit,  like  John  the  Raifc,  he  zeid." 

Lindsay  likewise  mentions  the  *^  Spreit  of  Gy,"  probably  alluding 
%o  the  tomance  of  *•  Gy  of  Warwicke." 

«  In  a  MS.  poem  of  Weddcrbumei  an  allusion  occun  to  another 
romance— 
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*<  Zung  Pirance^  the  son  of  erle  Dragabald,'  ' 

Was  dirlit  with  lufe  of  fair  Meridiane; 
Scho  promest  him  hir4uve  evin  as  he  wald> 

And  in  ane  secret  place  gart  him  remane, 

Blawand  an^e-  kandill  by  art  magiciane^ 
In  frost  and  snaw  qi^hill  day  licht  on  the  momc."  , 

A  considerable  number  of  the  romances  here  recited  appear  to  have 
been  equally  popular  in  England,  about  the  period  of  the  Com- 
playnt ;  for,  the  language  in  which  they  were  composed,  was  under- 
stood with  equal  facility^  in  both  kingdoms,  and  the  manners  ot  the 
k>wer  classes  were  not  eseentially  different.  In  '<  a  Letter  \  whcann^  * 
part  of  the  entertainment  vntoo  the  queenz  Maiesty,  at  Killing-*  • 
woorth  castl  in  Warwik  Sheir,  in  the  Soomerz  Progress,  15759  ia 
signified,"  we  are  presented  with  the  followisg  cudous  enumeratioa 
of  romances  and  songs,  which  were  then  popular  in  England. 

<  Captin  cox,  an  od  man  I  promiz  yoo:  by  profession  a  mason^ 
and  right  skilfull,  very  cunAing  in  fens,  and  hardy  az  Gawin  ;  for 
bis  tonsword  hangs  at  his  t^lz  eend  :  great  ouersight  hath  he .  ia 
matters  of  storie  :  for  as  for  King  Arthurz  bobk,  Huon  of  Burdeaus^ 
The  foour  sons  of  Aymon,  Bcuys  of  Hamton,  The  squyre  of  lo  de- 
gree. The  knight  of  courtesy  and  the  lady  Faguellv  Frederik  of 
Gene,  Syr  Eglamoour^  Syr  Tryamooar,  Syr  Lamweil,  Syr  Isen- 
bras,  Syr  Gawyn,  Olyuer  of  the  castlj  Lucres  and  EurialuSf  \  irgels 
.life.  The  castl  of  Lacliez,  The  widow  Edytb,  The  King  and  the 
Tanner,  Frier  Rous,  Howleglas,  Gargantua,  .Robinhood,  Adam 
Bel  Clim  of  the  Clough  &  Wi}liam  of  Cloudesley,  The  Churl  and 
.the  Burd,  The  seuen  Wise  Masters,  The  wife  lapt  in  a  Morels  skio> 
The  sak  full  of  nuez.  The  Seargeaunt  that  became  a  Fryar,  Skogan, 
CoUyn  Cloout,  The  Fryar  and  the  Boy,  Elynor  Rumming,  and  the 
Nutbrooun .  maid,  with  many  moe  then  1  rehearz  heere :  I  beleeue 
he  haue  them  all  at  hiz  fingers  endz.  Then  in  philosophy,  both 
morall  &  naturall,  I  think  he  be  az  naturally  ouerseem:  beside 
poetrie  and  astronomic,  and  oother  hid  sciencez,  as  I  may  gesse  by 
the  omberty  o^  hiz  bogks:  whearof  part)  az  I  remember;  The 
sheperdz  kaJender^  The  ship  of  Foolz,  Danielz  dreamz.  The  booke 
of  Fortune,  Stans  pucr  ad  menaam.  The  by  wey  to  the  Spitlhouse, 
Julian  of  Brainsfords  testament.  The  Castle  of  Lone,  The  booget  of 
Demaunds,  The  hundred  mery  Talez,  The  book  of  Riddels,  Ilie 
ieaueo  sororz  of  wemen,  The  prooud  wiues  Pater  Noster,  The  Chap- 
man of  a  peniwoorth  of  wit :  Beside  hiz  auncient  playz,  Yooth  and 
Charitie,  Hikskomer,  Nugize,  Impacient  pouertie,  and  heer  with. 
Doctor  Baords  breuiary  of  health.  What  shoold  I  rehearz  heer  ? 
what  a  bunch  of  ballets  &  songs,  all  auncient!  az.  Broom  broom  on 
hil ;  So  wo  iz  me  begon ;  1  roly  lo ;  Ouer  a  whinny  Meg ;  Hey 
ding  ading ;  Bony  lass  vpon  a  green ;  My  bony  on,  gaue  mc  a  bek  ; 
By  a  bank  az  I  lay :  and  a  hundred  more,  hath  fair  wrapt  up  in 
parchment,  and  bound  with  a  whip  cord.  And  az  for  allmanaks  o£ 
antiquitiee  (a  point  for  Ephemerides)  I  weene  bee  can  sheaw  frooi 
Jasper  Laet  of  Antwarp,  vnto  Nostradam  of  Frauns,  and  thens  vnto 
oour  John  Securiz  of  Salsbury.  To  stav  you  no  longer  heerin,  I 
dare  saye  hee  hath  az  fair  a  library  for  thees  Kiencez,  and  as  mvxf 
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goodly  montfmoitSi  both  in  pi-ose  &  poetry,  ^  at  aftfrnoonz,  can 
talk  as  much  without  book,  az  ony  Inholder  betwixt  Brainfoord  and' 
Bagshoty  what  degree  soeuer  he  be,"  &c.'     p.  245. 

We  must  also  ofi^  a  traifscript  from  pi  aSp. 

«  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  state  the  process,  which  has  been 
observed,  in  preparing,  for  the  pr^S8,  an  edition,  which  claims  the 
merit  of  scrupulous  Sdditr,  with  whatever  defects  it  may  be -in* 
cumbered.     Of  the  Gomplaynt  of  Scotland,  only  four  copies  are 
known  to  be  extant;  one  of  which  is  de|>08ited  in  the  Briti^  Mu« 
■eum )  another  belongs  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Roxburgh  ;  a  third 
to  John  M *Gowan,  esq.;   and  the  fourth  'to  Mr.  G.  &ton.      All 
these  copies  wert  imperfect  %  but  three  of  them  have  been  completed 
from  each  other.    The  two  last  have  been  constantly  nsed  in  this 
edition  ;  and  the  Museum  copy  has  been  occasionally  consulted; 
For  convenience  of  referencej  the  pages  in  this  edition  corre^ond' 
exactly  with  those  of  the  ancient  copies.    The  orthography  of  th< 
original,  however  barbanms  or  irregular,  h&s  always  been  preserved^ 
ci^Cept  in  the  case  of  obvions  typographical  blunders.     With  all  hia 
respect  for  ancient  authors,  the  editor  has  never  ceased  to  recollect, 
that  no  ancient  of  them  all,  is  so  old  as  common  sense ;  and  he  ia 
ready  to  admit,  that  the  preservation  of  an  obvious  typographical 
error,  has  always  appeared  to  him,  as  flagraut  a  violation  of  com* 
tnon  sense,  as  the  preservation  of  an  inverted  word  or  letter ;  a  spe- 
cies of  inaccuracy,  which  the  most  rigid  antiquary  does  not  hesitate 
to  correct.     To  enable  every  person  to  determine,  whether  this  li- 
cence has  been  abused,  a  Hst  of  such  alterations  is  subjoined.    In  mar- 
ginal quotations  of  classical  auth6rs,  which  were  generally  very  erro- 
neous, without  being  cgpablc  of  illustrating  any  pomt  of  orthography 
or  grammar,  the  true  reading  has  been  silently  restored.     With  re- 
spect to  the  punctuation,  as  that  of  the  original  was  almost  con- 
stantly erroneous,  without  any  attention  to  system,  it  has  been  cor* 
yected  when  necessary ;  and  the  semicolon,  yniich  does  not  occur  in 
the  original,  has  been  sometimes  employed.' 

The  glossary  is  ample,  and  in  some  respects  curious.  In 
\P'  347  ^  ^^  second  progress  of  sheets^  the  author  expresses  a 
strange  opinion,  that  the  fishermen  on  the  east  coast  of  Scot- 
land, instead  ofretaining  the  rough  old  dialect  of  their  fathers^ 
are,  forsooth,  of  Flemish  and  Danish  origin ! 

With  regard  to  the  work  itself — The  v^omplaynt  of  Scotland, 
•which  here  becomes  almost  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Leyden's  prolix^ 
digressive,  and  retrogressive  dissertation — it  is  printed  not  as  a 
classic,  but  \nfac  simile,  with  zM  the  confusion  of  the  original 
•edition.  Upon  this  plan,  we  might  print  tlie  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  not  with  the  elegance  and  clearness  of  modem  typo- 
graphy, but  in  the  confused  mannei'  of  the  manuscripts !  We 
suspect  that  the  editor  of  the  IVIaitland  Poems  would  have  ioU 
lowed  a  different  method ;  but  he  is,  wc  believe,  sufficiently 
jiisgusted  with  the  barren  field  of  Scotch  history  and  amiquities, 
iQ  which  the  greatest  labours  have  been  repaid  not  only  witliin- 
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gtatitudej  but  with  calumny.  *  It  is  an  ancient  saying,  diat 
neither  the  wealthy,  nor  the  valiant,  rior  even  the  wise,  can 
long  flourish  in  Scotland  j  for  envy  obtaincth  the  mastery  over 
diem  all  j'  says  sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals,  voL  IL 
p.  209,  translating  the  words  of  old  Fordum 
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Art,  l/^-^^ermOfU  ty  the  Rev,  John  Wight  Wlcha^  M.A.     Sif$^ 
8/.     Boardt^    Carpenters.     180 1. 

1  H£4Minflict  in  which  we  hate  been  so  unsuccessfully  engaged 
has  given  place  to  the  praspect  of  a  happier  intercourse  between  the 
two  hostae  conntries;  and  the  memory  of  enmity  and  malignant 
passioas  should  least  of  all  be  presefved  in  discourses  fh>m  the  pdi- 
pit«  Indeed  a  writer  does  not  consult  his  own  interest  by  intro« 
dudng  such  topics ;  for,  if  they  might  have  been  thought  necessary 
to  act  upon  the  feelings  of  an  audience  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  in 
the  stillness  of  the  doset>  and  at  a  distant  period  of  time,  allusions 
to  local  circumstances  are  either  entirely  forgotten,  or  fail  to  operate 
on  the  mind.  We  must  repeat  it,  that  a  preacher  has  a  ^Id  suffi* 
ciently  extensive  for  the  greatest  abilities,  without  wandering  from 
his  records.  Man  in  the  sight  of  God  is  his  subject*  The  only 
conflicts  that  he  is  to  speak  of,  are  the  conflicts  with  his  wicked  and 
base  passions:  the  victories  are  over  himself;  the  triumphs  are 
those  of  our  Saviour.  Whatever  should  be  uttered  by  a  preacher 
does  not  belong  to  man  in  this  or  that  nation,  but  to  man  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  ;  and  every  thiug,  however  praise-worthy,  ho* 
Aourable,  or  glorious  it  may  bie  in  other  places  and  in  other .  cir* 
cnmstances,  ifit  be  intended  to  excite  animosity,  revenge,  or  passioOf 
against  a  fellow-creature,  is  totally  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit. 

We  are  led  to  the  repetition  of  such  remarks  by  the  foUosriog 
extract. 

*  Threats  of  extirpation  ye  melancholy  to  consider.  A  relentless 
enemy,  determined  upon  our  utter  ruin,  cannot  be  successfully  re- 
sisted without  unanimity  on  our  side  ;  without  great  and  voluntary 
sacrifices,  personal  exertion,  and  zealous  activity.  These  things  are 
necessary  for  our  preservation  ;  they  are  still  needful,  as  the  means 
of  counteracting  force ;  they  are  essential  to  the  maintaining  our 
freedom,  our  laws,  our  rehgion,  nay,  even  our  existence  as  a  nappy 
« &|tioo.  The  hsurdships  w.e  at  present  sustain  may  indeed  be  accounted 
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grtAt  I  but  the  contest  is  become  the  result  of  neceasity*  not  of  will* 
In  such  a  cause^  though  great  arc  our  difficulties,  yet  glorious  is  the 
conflict.  We  are  contend^ne  for  all  that  is  dear  and  precious  to  us^ 
au  men  and  as  Britons.  And  is  not  comparative  evil  better  than  su« 
perlative  misery  ?— -It  it  not  more  prudent,  will  it  not  be  more  wise^ 
to  be  patient  under  a  known  and  temporary  hardship,  rather  than 
foolishly  draw  upon  ourselves  the  horrors  of  an  invasion,  by  secret 
conspiracies,  disloyalty  to  the  best  of  monarchs,  and  injudicious  ill* 
founded  complaints  against  the  niling  powers? — Should  we  not» 
rather,  fired  with  a  becoming  resentment,  warmed  with  patriotism^ 
and  zealous  for  eur  own  domestic  happiness,  resolutely  strive  to  over- 
come ?«— Should  we  not,  with  promptitude  and  alacrity,  step  f<!>r- 
ward  as  one  man,  subduing  the  spirit  of  party  $  firmly  uniting  m  one 
bond  of  unity  among  ourselves,  and  attachment  to  our  ffovemmentt 
contend  for  our  lives^  our  property,  our  religion,  our  ramilies,  our 
country  ?— Reason  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  action — self*pre« 
servation  enforces  the  necessity  of  resistance*'  p.  343. 

Now  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the  preacher,  if,  when 
our  armies  were  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  France  or  Holland,  he 
'bad  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  the  French  to  resist  us,  and» 
placing  himself  in  their  situation,  had  endeavoured,  by  all  the  mo« 
.'tives  of  religion,  to  combat  the  measures  of  government  ^  But  if  it 
be  right  on  one  side  of  the  water  for  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  to 
be  spurring  on  their  hearers  to  active  exertions  in  the  field,  the  same 
ttBSt  be  Slowed  to  those  on  the  other  iidc ;  and  thus  the  class 
whose  office  is  to  breathe  nothing  but  good-will  and  love  towards 
men  are  employed  in  practices  totally  opposite  to  those  of  our  Sa- 
viour and  his  apostles.  Surely  the  dignity  of  the  character  in  which 
a  Christian  audience  is  addressed  by  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  ought 
to  inspire  a  very  different  conduct ;  and  we  shall  hope  that  our  op- 
position to  such  an  abuse  of  the  clerical  office  during  the  war  may  ex- 
cite some  clergyman  to  a  full  examination  of  the  subject  during  peace, 
and  to  lay  down  such  precise  rules,  that  hereafter  his  brethren  may 
.  be  employed  solely  in  soothing  the  calamities  of  warfare ;  and  that  it 
may  be  disreputable  to  abuse  the  pulpit  by  the  introduction  of  Ques- 
tions adapted  only  for  the  house  of  commons  or  the  field  of  battle. ' 

Throughout  these  discourses,  the  allusions  to  domestic  or  foreign 
politics  are  frequent :  the  language  is  too  much  studied ;  and  morality 
prevails  over  the  peculiar  trutlra  of  the  Gospel.  We  very  mucn 
suspect  that  the  ideas  conveyed  to  a  hearer  by  the  following  sen- 
tence must  have  been  very  indistinct,  as  we  were  obliged  to  peruse  it^ 
twice,  with  some  attention,  before  we  could  apprehend  the  preach- 
er's meaning. 

*  Should  the'  cold  deliberations  of  prudential  caution  anticipate 
ensuing  misery'  consequent  of  ignorance,  and  concomitant  with  de-  . 
pravity  ;  avarice  itself,  when  guided  by  interest,  would  unbend  and  , 
be  charitable/     p.  312. 

Similar  passages  occur  in  severalof  the  discourses ;  and  if  an  audience 
mieht  speak  in  terms  of  approbation  of  some  of  them,  it  must  be 
rather  from  the  supposed  harmony  of  the  periods  than  a  judgement 
formed  on  their  arrangement  or  perspicuity.     From  some  passages. 
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howerery  wc  arc  inclined  to  hop^  for  better  things  in  future  from 
this  writer ;  and  if  he  study  to  make  his  discourses  level  to  the  ca- 
pacities of  those  a  little  below  the  common  average  of  an  audience, 
they  will  be  equally  intelligible  and  pleasing  to  the  highest  and  most 
learned.  Less  attention  to  fine  writing,  as  it  is  called,  will  enable 
bim  to  write  better ;  and  his  success  will  be  still  greater  if  he  ani- 
mate his  thoughts  and  discourses  by  a  more  frequent  appeal  to  the 
grand  truths  and  sentiments  conveyed  by  the,  inspired  writers. 

Art.  15. — Twelve  Sermoni,     Bf   John   Grwe^    A.M.-^c.     %vo.   . 
4J.      Boards.     Kivingtons*     1801. 

Instead  of  affecting  any  claim  to  literary  merit  from  these  discourses, 
our  author  observes  that  they  are  only  exhibited  as  a  part  of  those 
professional  labours  in  which  he  is  constantly  engaged.  Now,  as 
there  are  upwards  of  ten  thousand  clergymen  encraged  in  similar  la- 
bours, if  each  should  follow  this  mode  of  exhibiting  his  labours  to 
the  public,  our  press  would  be  weighed  down  with  the  rhetoric  of 
the  pulpit.  But  this  motive  for  introduting  discourses  to  notice  is 
no  more  satisfactory  than  another  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  it— - 
the  ardent  wish  of  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue.  We 
should  hope  that  every  clergyman  is  affected  t3y  the  same  laudable 
desire  ;  yet  it  is  not  necessary  that  his  exertions  should  appear  be- 
yond the  limits  appointed  by  his  ecclesiastic  governors. — For  thfs 
general  character  of  this  work,  we  will  adopt  the  writer's  own 
words. 

^  The  doctrines  which  are  principally  enforced  in  thcsi  discourses 
are,  the  fallen  state  of  human  nature, — the  turpitude,  and  guilt  of 
ain|P-Hhe  purity,  and  extent  of  the  moral  law, — ^the  absolute  need  of 
an  expiatory  atonement  for  sin, — and  the  full,  finished,  and  perfect 
redemption,  which  Christ  hath  accomplished  for  the  guilty.  And 
whilst  they  point  out  from  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  Christ  is 
the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life, — and  the  only  name  given  under' 
heaven  whereby' we  can  be  saved; — they  no  less  recommend  to  our 
serious  attention  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  inseparable 
anion  of  faith  and  practice««-*Whilst  they  assert  the  absolute  need 
of  regeuerating  grace,  and  the  blessed  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
they  uniformly  urge  the  importance  of  cultivating  those  Christian 
graces,  which  peculiarly  adorn  our  holy  religion.— These  are  the 
prominent  features  of  the  discourses  now  offered  to  public  view ; 
and  which  are  written  in  strict  conformity  to  the  doctrines  contained 
in  the  articles,  homilies,  and, liturgy,  of  our  excellent  establishment.' 
f.  ii. 

'  It  is  so  seldom,  in  modern  discourses,  that  the  articles,  homilies, 
and  liturgy,  are  referred  to,  that  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  our' 
author's  mode  of  writing  should  be  mentioned,  much  to  his  praise  : 
and  we  will  add  another  commendation — we  mean,  that,  with  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  church,  he  is  devoid  of  that  bitter  and 
persecuting  spirit  which  has  at  times  disgraced  too  many  of  its 
members. 

*  There  is  also  a  mistaken  zeal,  when  we  prostitute  the  venerable 
oame  of  religion,  to  advance  onlv  our  tntctcsts  or  opinions  \  an4. 
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whip  we  persecute  those  who  differ  from  us  either  in  a  mode  of  woiw 
ship,  or  in  doctrinal  theories^  Thus  the  scribes  and  pharisees  perse* 
^ttted  even  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  though  he  came  on  an  errand 
of  love.  This  mistaken  zeal  further  displays  itself*  when  we  pursue 
^ngs  as  tending  to  promote  the  glory  of  God»  which  are  calculated 
to  produce  effects  diametrically  opposite.  This  was  evinced  in 
the  zeal  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles  ;  and  also  in  that  of  the  papists.  ^ 
for  the  worship  of  images,  relics,  and  the  like.  Superstition  and 
^enthusiasm  have  unitedly  defaced  the  artless  simplicity  of  truth.  For 
if^hat  c^  )>e  a  more  mistaken  zeal,  than  to  make  religion  consist  in  a 
down-cast  look,  in  the  gloom  of  dulness,  or  in  a  habit  of  prescribed 
dimensions  i  True  piety  is  seated  in  the  heart ;  and  whilst  it  mourns 
inwardly  for  the  guilt  of  sin,  it  looks  with  an  eye  of  faith  to  a  cru« 
^ified  Redeemer,  who  ))ath  made  a  full  and  ample  atonement  for  sin^ 
^nd  who  hath  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousness.  A  mistakes 
fceal  leads  men  to  Wke  improper  ways  and  methods  for  advancing  the 
interests  of  religion ;  as  was  manifest  even  in  thd  followers  of  Christ| 
who  werje  rebuked  by  our  blessed  Lord  for  wishing  fire  to  come 
4own  from  heaven,  to  destroy  those  who  obstinately  refused  the 
glorious  invitations  of  the  GospeL  And  indeed  it  is  evident  fropn 
ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  profane  history,  that  numbers  have  un- 
happily mistaken  the  true  spirit  and  genius  of  our  holy  religion, 
wbiph  is  mild,  gentle,  and  persuasive ;  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
reaspn  and  understanding  of  men ;  using  no  other  mode  of  en* 
forcing  its  precepts,  but  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the  evidence  of 
facta,  the.  demonstrations  of  truth,  and  the  positive  command  of 
jGrod.  If  men  are  determined  to  resist  the  influence  of  a  pure  relir 
gion,  and  obey  not  the  Gospel,  let  us  pray  for  them,  but  not 
jpersecute  them,—**  For  it  is  lyrrttcn,  vengeance  is  mine,  I  will 
S-epay,  saith  the  Lord.  Therefore,  if  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed 
nim  ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink  :  for  in  so  doing  thou  shall  heap 
poals  of  fire  on  his  head. ,  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
jevil  with  good."    p.  i  i6. 

Art.  iS.'^jDevoiional  Exerches^  for  the  Use  of  young  Persons*     £y 
Charles  ff^ellheio'oed,     l2mo.  2S.  Boards,     Johnson.     l8oi. 

The  design  of  t^is  work  is  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  young^pcople 
i^y  to  their.  Creator,  and  to  form  their  minds  to  prayer.  The  in- 
dention cannot  be  too  much  praised  ;  and,  in  general,  the  execution 
|s  to  be  commended.  The  author  does  not,  however,  sbem  to  have 
considered  sufficiently  the  capacities  of  youth,  nor  to  have  adapted 
his  style  entirely  to  the  model  of  their  understandings*  His  re- 
flexions are  pious  and  just.  The  introductory  address  conveys  so^ 
lemn  truths ;  but,  to  one  who  has  never  before  tried  the  experiment, « 
it  must  be  astonishing  to  perceive  hovy  many  paragraphs  are  read  by 
young  persons,  when  the  language  is  at  all  flowery  or  elevated^ 
which  convey  no  distinct  impressioni^  to  pheir  minds.  This  expe- 
fiment  may  be  enforced  by  our  author  on  a  young  person  or  two  of 
tolerable  capacity  ;  and,  by  this  mode  of  reading  his  address,  he  will 
•ce  how  far  they  comprehend  it,  and  will  thence  be  able  to  form  a 
judgement  in  what  manner  it  may  be  revised  so  as  to  make  it  of  more 
geucral  utility.     The  prayers  are  rather  too  long,  and  savour  too 
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nmcli  ef  the  easay-addrefiscft  vsed  io  gooie  pulpits.  The  pra]^m  of 
the  church  of  £ng]aod»Jn  the  Common-Prayer  bpol^,  would  havq 
been  better  models  for  imitation  ;  indeed  many  of  tbem  might  hav^ 
been  adapted,  with  but  Uttle  alteration,  to  the  author's  purpose.  ' 

Art.  17.— i^  Simvm  prtached  at  the  Octagon  Chapel  in  Nor^ieh^  ^u» 
gust  the  ^othf  iSoi 9  for  the  Benefit  ^  the  Norfolk  and  Nerwici 
HojfitaL     By  Pendlehury  Houghton.     %vo*     is.     Johpson.     i8oi. 

This  discourse  is  adapted  to  the  occasiqn )  and  the  occasion  is  one 
in  which  a  truly  evangelical  preacher  appeai:«  to  yery  great  advaD- 
tage.  The  first  institution  of  iuiirmaries  by  a  Roman  lady  is  very 
well  introduced,  as  is  also  the  instance  of  the  gratitude  of  a  9ailor  for 
the  benefits  received  at  the  Hospital ;  and  the  general  account  of  the 
conduct  of  <,the  institution  must  have  been  pleasing  to  the  audience, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  affected  by  the  peculiar  address 
to  them  in  its  favour.  If  the  sermon  s^hould  reach  another  editioh, 
we  recommend  to  the  writer  to  enlarge  his  note  on  Fabiola  by  a 
sketch  of  the  progress  of  similar  institutions  to  the  present  day,'  in 
which  he  may  properly  notice  this  remarkable  circumstance,  in  a  na- 
tion renowned  for  its  charities — that,,  while  in  other  countries  the 
ladies  are  very  frequent  visitors  and  assistants  in  hospitals  and  infih- 
manes.  in  England  the  whole  care  of  them  seems' to  have  devolved  on 
the  men;  and  that,  excepting  the  matron;  the  hired  femadie  assistants* 
and  tbe  female  patients,  no  female  enters  into  th^^e  mansions  conse- 
crated to  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity.  Our  fair  countrywomen 
have,  we  are  persuaded,  as  good  hearts  as  those  of  any  nation  qn 
eartli  ;  and  the  mauvahe  bontcy  which  deters  them  from  following  the 
bent  of  their  dispositions,  might,  wiih  proper  care  and  attention,  be 
gradually  removed. 

Aar.  18. — jin  Afteal  to  the  Society  of  Friends^  on  the  frhmtive  ft'«i- 
fUcity  of  their  Chrutian  Prinaples  and  Church  Duciphne ;  and  on 
4ome  recent  proceedings .  in  the  said  Society.  *  6vo.   is.     Johnson* 

1 801. 

We  have  often  heard  the  society  of  friends,  or  quakers  as  they 
arc  vulgarly  called,  accused  of  being  deists  ;  but  had  bo  suspicion, 
till  very  lately,  that  there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  doctrine 
■of  the  Trinity  was  acknowledged  by  many  of  them,  and  least  of  all 
by  their  chiefff.  The  intent  of  this  publication  is  to  show  the 
society  that  their  founders  and  earlier  professors— and  in  this  we 
agree  entirely  with  the  author — did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  dis- 
cussed. But  the  society  has  changed  its  nature  considerably.  The 
original  idea  of  equality  seems  to  have  lost  ground  ;  and  ifs  form  of- 
church  government  approaches  every  day  more  nearly  to  that  of  a 
political  association.  The  cause  oi  this  change  seems  to  consist  in 
*  the  gradual  extension  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  select  . 
meetings  at  large,  and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  their  former 
connection  with,  and  regular  subordination  to,  the  nwetings  f6r  dis- 
cipline/ Hence  there  have  donbtless  been  of  late  great  defectioas 
from  the  society  ;  and  a  long  duratiou  of  its  existence  seems  to  us  to 
be  very  precarious.  Whether  this  be  of  much  importance,  it  U  not 
tor  w  to  dUcraine  ;  but  the  aligbtest  acquaintance  ^'uh  the  aiK^iety 
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ef  friends,  in  its  present  state,  must  evidently  lead  to  a  prognos- 
tication th^t  it  must  speedily  either  be  reformed  or  ruined. 

Art.  19. — Tke  Gospel  Testimony  :  a  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Opting  of 
the  Neiv  Meetlngy  near  Greenland  Dock^  Rotherhithe^  jiugust  25* 

-  iSoo.  By  John  Townsend.  Published  by  Request*  %vom  is* 
Matthews. 

To  this  discourse,  the  audience,  in  a  meeting  built' for  members  of 
the  Calvinistic  persuasion,  gave  an  indulgent  and  patient  hearing 
through  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  Why  they  should  wish  to  extend 
their  mdulgence'  and  patience  to  another  hour  and  a  quarter  in  the 
closet,  the  contents  of  the  sermon  give  us  no  clue  to, discover. 

Art.  20.r-^  Sermont  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Childwallj 
near  Liverpool^  the  21st  of  December ^  1 800,  being  the  bay  on  which 
his  Majesty^s  Proclamation  nvas  rtad^  recommending  (Economy  in  the 
Consumption  of  Grain,  By  the  Rh)*  J.  Sharpe^  Minister  of  the  said 
Church*  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Congregation,  Zvo*  Ri* 
vingtons.     1801. 

A  very  just  rebuke  on  those  unfeeling  men  who  could  convert  the 
distresses  of  the  times  into  an  occasion  of  making  their  fortune :  but 
-we  must  not  be  surprised  at  such  a  disposition  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  so  many  fortunes  are  made  or  marred  by  speculations  on  the 
produce  of  kidnapping,  enslaving,  and  selling  the  persons  of  our 
fellow-creatures  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Art.  21. — A  short  Account  of  the  Work  of  Grace  in  the  Life  of  Wil" 
'  liam  Coombs  f  a  Toutb  of  Buekfastleigbf  in  the  County  of  Devon;  whof 
after  nearly  two  Tears  Walk  with  Uodf  left  the  Church  Militant  here 
ielowy  to  join  the  Church  Triumphant^  which  is  above  ;  and  died  the 
12th  Day  of  November,  1801,  aged  13  Tears.  Drawn  up  from 
authentic  Testimonies,  at  the  Request  of  the  Church  of  which  he  was  a 
Memker.  By  Robert  Hawker^  D.D.  Vicar  of  Charles,  Plymouth. 
I2mq.    6d,    Williams.     1802. 

The  title-page  sufBciently  explains  the  contents  of  this  publicatioot 
which  may  be  compared  with  the  miracles  performed  at  the  tomb  of  the 
abbe  Paris.  By  a  proper  distribution  of  it,  a  number  of  young  mefefao- 
dists  will  be  qualified  to  prattle  texts  of  Scripture,  just  as  boys  of 
the  same  age,  at  the  graounar^school,  can  repeat  verses. 

Art.  22.-^716^  Duties  of  Men  in  public  Professions,  considered  in  a 
Charge  deKvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  Albans,  at  a 
Visitation,  holden  May  27,  A.D.  180J.  By  Joseph  Holdtn  Potty 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  ^c.  Printed  by  Request  of  the  Clergy  present. 
4/0,  is^6d^     Rivingtons.     i8oi. 

A  very  sound  wholesome  charge,  which  may  be  applied  to  any  set 
of  men  whatsoever  in  a  public  profession.  It  exhorts  every  individual 
to  be  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  station-^the  private  soldier  should 
be  careful  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  his  exercise  and  service  in  the 
ranks-^the  curate  uid  vicar  on  their  flock,  in  the  respective  parishes 
to  which  ^their  exertions  ougrht  to  be  confined.  The  clergy  present 
^requested  the  printing  of  tUs  discourse  i  or  we  should  have  thou^t 
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llie  speaker  might  have  been  satisfied  with  their  appitlMition»  and  the 
ciFects  it  produced  on  sach  an  audience. 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  23. — Annals  ofTnsamtyj  comprising  a  Variety  of  select  Cases  in  'the 
different  Species  of  Insanity^  Lunacy^  or  MadnesSy  *ttfitb  the  Modes  of 
Practice,  as  adopted  in  tie  Treatment  of  each.  By  William  Perfect^ 
M.Dm     8vo.     8/«    Boards,     Murray  im J  Highley.     1801. 

We  remember  pcrusmg  the  first  edition  with  some  satisfaction^  at 
oontaining  several  well  drawn,  but  perhaps  not  always  sufficiently 
discriminated  cases.  To  these  many  are  now  added  ;  and  the  coUec* 
tion  may  be  of  service  in  elucidating  the  diseases  of  the  mind.  The 
author  will,  however,  allow  us  to  observe,  that  they  vS^uld  have 
been  much  more  useful,  if  they  had  been  more  scientific 

Art.  24. — A  Treatise  on  Ophthalmy  ;  and  those  Diseases  which  are  m- 

'  duced  by  Inflammations  of  the  Eyes*     IVith  new  Methods  of  Cure* 

By  Edward  Moore  Nobk^  Surgeon*   %vo,   ^s*    sewed*     Robtnaont. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  expected  the  second  part  of  this  treatise ; 
but,  from  the  delay  of  its  publication,  bigin  to  despair  of  receiving 
it ;  and  must  now  notice  the  first,  though  we  cannot  well  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  the  precepts  till  wc  more  fully  perceive  their  ap- 
plication. 

Ophthalmy,  in  general,  is  well  described  ;  and  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  mechanical  causes  of  inflammation  in  the  eye  we  think  judi- 
cious. His  system  is  that  of  Brown,  y'tt.  of  accumulated  and  ex- 
hausted irritability;  which,  we  have  said,  is  a  doctrine  well  founded^ 
and  freauently  applicable,  though  it  has  been  carried  much  too  far. 
We  shall  add  the  author's  own  account  of  his  plan  of  cure,  intended 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  second  part. 

<  It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  improper  in  this  place,  to  take  a  general 
view  of  what  is  intended  to  be  given  in  the  second  part,  which  will 
conclude  this  treatise. 

^  In  the  first  place  I  shall  enter  upon  the  cure  of  the  inflammatioit 
of  the  eye. 

.  *  In  the  laws  of  the  animal  economy,  there  is  scarce  any  fact  more 
clear,  than  that  a  stimulus  stronger  than  usual  being  applied  to  the 
moving  fibre,  makes  it  less^ easily  excited  into  action,  and  that  on  the 
sodden  subtraction  of  this  increased  stimulus f  the  motions  of  the  part 
will  be  diminished.  , 

*  Upon  this  law  will  depend  my  method  of  cure  of  the  ophthalmy. 
The  treatment  of  the  disease  admits  of  a  varietv  of  modifications ; 
but  my  principal  object  will  be  the  application  ot  a  stimulus ,  in  a  pe- ' 
culiar  manner,  as  great  as  the  eye  can  bear,  without  being  thrown 
into  convulsive  motions,  and  when  this  stimulus  loses  its  effect  of 
causing  pain,  to  suddenly  remove  it,  and  diminish  all  stimuli,  or  irri- 
tating causes,  as  much  as  possible. 

*  5y  these  means  a  diminished  action  of  the  vessels  will  be  in« 
duced,  the  pain  will  be  modenit^d,  and  an  alleviation  of  the  symptoma 
will  take  place. 
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•>  «  Bf  cmmiltune  ^oiotioiis  ait'  mtant,  thoie  motiooa  vfaich  take 
place  from  the  ir^udicious  application  of  too  powerful  stimukuits ; 
as  the  tincture  or  opium,  which  has  been  so  much  extol]ed»  under 
the  name'of  the  Tinctura  Tbdmca^  by  Mrt  Ware,  from  an  old  formula 
of  the  College  of  Physicians.  The  tincture  of  opium  is  the  most 
efficacious  application  that  has  ever  been  recommended  to  the  public^ 
fbc  ioflamnMitions  of  the  eye ;  but,  like  all  other  powerful  medicines* 
vhofe  modm  operandi  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with,  it  is  daily 
employed  improperly,  to  thr'^reat  pain  and  distress  of  the  patient. 
'  It  will  be  my  endeavour,  in  the  succeeding  part,  to  lay  down  rules 
far  its  application,  and  to  explain  on  what  its  salutary  effect  depends.' 
r.  X. 

Atonic  ophthalmyy  and  some  kindred  diseases  of  the  eye»  will  be 
afterwards  noticed. 

EDUCATION. 

A%rp  i^^^^The  Parenft^  Friend \  9r  Extracts  Jrom  the peine'^  Worhr 
0H  MducaiMMf  from  the  Time  'rf  Montaigne  to  toe  preseni  Day^ 
mefhodiud  amd  arranged*  With  Observations  and  NaUs  oy  the  Editor* 
3  Vols,    ^vom'    14^.  ^  Boards,    Johnson.     i8o2.  \ 

To  persona  who  have  not  leisure  to  consult  the  numerous  publica- 
tions that  have  lately  appeared  on  the  subject  of  education,  these 
volumes  afford  mieh  uaeful  information.  The  extracts  are  taken 
fk>m  most  of  the  principal  writers,  chieflv  French  or  English,  without 
a  slavish  adherence  to  any  of  their  particular  systems ;  and  a  parent 
who  exercises  his  own  judgement  will,  from  the  variety  ot  hints 
here  euggcsted,  either  improve  or  correct  his  own  practice.  It  is 
necessary  for  him,  we  repeat,  to  exercise  his  own  judgement ;  for  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  every  precept  in  this  work  ww  bear  the  test^ 
,  of  examination  or  experience.  Thus  it  is  recommended  that  boys 
should  learn  to  swim,  in  which  we  agree  entirely  with  the  editor  ; 
but  when  it  is  added  that  bladders,  bull-rushes,  and,  above  all^  a  cork- 

i'acket  should  be  used,  we  know,  from  experience,  that  a  boy  will 
earn  to  swim  much  better  without  them  \  and  if  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  few  excellent  swimmers,  will,  after  paddling  a  little 
in  the  water,  by  his  own  exertions  arrive  in  a  short  time  to  very  great 
proficiirncy  in  that  useful  and  elegant  accomplishment.  The  old 
system  of  making  children  hardy  is  a  little  too  much  inculcated ;  but 
the  different  methods  of  improving  their  senses,  and  exercising  their 
judgements,  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  those  wno  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  education.  We  approve  highly  of  the 
editor *8  solicitude,  that  his  work  should  not  tall  into  the  nands  of 
young  people  ;  it  is  not  for  them  to  examine  systems  of  education,  or 
j6lans  which  must  be  confided  to  the  wisdom  of  their  superiors :  but. 
An  the  other  hand,  we  may  particularly  recommend  it  to  be  perused 
by  mothers ;  and  if,  in  a  company  of  fathers  and  mothers,  the  pro- 
priety, of  several  maxims  in  this  work  were  every  week  discussed,  it 
would  be  the  means  of  affording  them  very  entertaining  topics  of 
Conversation,  and  useful  hints  for  the  bettei-  management  of  their 
families. 
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Jti^tt  tS.'^Th  amabk  Tuiorets  ;  or  the  History  df  Mttry  andJettK 

^  Honuby.  jt  Tale  for  young  Fetsons.     i%tno.    2/.    Boards.    Hunt. 

l8oi.  V        ' 

.  The  moral  of  this  talc  is  ^ood.    Two  youxw  ladies  of  Harlej^ 

street  bad  )>«€&  educated,  as  it  is  called^  by  a  French  gouveroautet 

and,  of  course,  could  babble  a  little  Freocb,  run  over  the  keys. 

of  a  harpsichord,  make  a  sort  of  dawbing  to  be  flattered  as  paint* 

ingy  but  were  totally  unacquainted  with  real  life,  and  every  thing 

that  might  tend  to  enlarge  their  minds,   improve  their  tempers, 

and  make  them  ^ood  wives  and  good  mothers.     Their  aunt,  a  sen-. 

sible  woman,  takes  pity  on  their  unhappy  situation,  when  the  eldest 

was  fifteen,  and  the  youngest  fourteen  years  of  age,  carries  them  to 

her  country-seat,  and,  by  due  attention,  brings  them  to  useful  habits 

of  reading,  thinking,  and  exercise*     As  the  tale  is  designed  for 

Ettog  persons,  greater  care  should  have  been  taken  of  the  style  and 
^^sgCf  hoth  of  which  are  faulty,  <  The  umhrageaus  ^hade  of 
some  wide  spreading  tree '  may  seduce  young  persons  from  tke  use  of 
their  native  tongue,  in  which  they  should  be  tauffht  to  speak  with* 
o«rt  affefting  the  hard  words  of  a  Johnson  ana  a  Gibbon,  whose 
fatal  influence  on  our  language  is  ererr  day  nwre  aad  more  percd««i 
in  the  compositions  intended  fpr  youth. 

Art.  2*}.^^Hmti  on  the  Education  of  tie  lower  Ranks  oftU  People  i 
and  the  jiptointment  of  Parochial  Sehoohnaetere.  Reefectfully  suh* 
tnitted  to  toe  Proprietors  of  Land  in  Great^Britaeitp  By  George 
Chapman^LL.  D.    Svo.    6d,     OAtU  and  DsLvks*     i8oi. 

The  object  of  the  work  is  to  encourage  the  establish meut  of 
schoolmasters  in  parishes — an  object  which  deserves  ihe  ^tcntion  of 
the  legislature.  We  may  observe,  however,  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ap- 
point schoolmasters,  unless  inspectors  are  appointed  by  government 
to  report  every  half  year  the  state  of  their  schools.  Indccfd,  before 
this  new  plan  is  talen  into  consideration,  it  would  be  a  desirable 
thing  to  have  the  actual  slate  of  the  schools  now  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island  examined  into,  that  if  in  any  district  they 
have  become  sinecures,  oi*  are  ill  conducted,  the  funds  may  be  applied 
^o  their  original  purposes. 

POETRY. 

Art.  28.-— /rii  Bagatella^  or  Delinrations  of  Howie  Soenety  $  a  descrip' 
tive  Poem,  In  Two  Parts,  With  Notee^  Critic  J  and  Hiftorical^ 
By  WjiHam  Fox^  Jan,.  %vo,  ^s,6d,  Boeards.  RWingtims*  x8oK 
Mr.  Fox  gives  the  following  history  of  his  poem. 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  amuse  my  readers  to  learn  the  history  of  the 
following  bagatelle ;  which  is,  briefly,  thir»:-^It  happened,  that  on 
a  fine  morning,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  spring,  having  jUst  re- 
covered from  the  languors  6f  an  indispontiou,  I  strolled  forth  through 
^e  fields  that  lie  isontig^oUs  to  my  habitation  ;^  and,  feeling  greatly 
revived  by  the  gonial  warmth  of  the  air,  and  the  fresh  and  blooming 
aspect  of  every  object  around  tne«  I  could  not  for beaj>  on  retiming 
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from  my  walkt  to  express  myself  in  terms,  perhaps  too  enthusiastic^ 
of  the  beauties  of  the  countiyy  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  scenery* 
over  which  I  had  rambled. 

*  A  lady,  who  was  then  visiting  in  my  family,  rallied  me  a  great 
deal  on  the  poetic  fervoUr  of  my  descriptions,  but  sarcastically  la- 
mented, that  my  labours  should  have  been  employed  on  scenes  sa 
entirely  unworthy  of  the  embellishment,  which  I  hadbcfstowed  tipon 
them  ;  and  concluded,  by  triumphantly  asking,  **  What  of  sy}van» 
or  of  rustic  beauty,  could  be  any  where  found  at  a  distance  of  not 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  metropolis,  within  the  din  of  ita 
noises,  and  the  very  smoke  of  its  chimnies  ?" 

<  Piqued  by  the  severity  of  the  observation,  my  spirit  inwardly 
buttered,  «  Although,  my  fair  friend,  you  despise  now  these  home- 
scenes,  in  the  praises  of  which  I  am  so  lavish,  yet  I  will,  methinks, 
one  day  compel,  even  yon,  to  aUow,  that  they  are  nbt  destitute  of 
tvery  attraction  ;  and  that,  if  to  your  eyes  they  can  present  no  real 
verdure,  you  shall  one  day  confess,  that  at  least  they  "  look  green 
in  song/'     p.  iii. 

The  versification  is  smooth,  and  the  whole  temper  of  the  poen 
pleasiog*    We  copy  the  concluding  passage,  as  the  best. 

*  Stranger,  if  e'er  by  this  low  verse  allur'd 
To  these  home-paths,  and  fresh  green  flowery  meads. 
Slight  not  the  flowery  meads,  the  russet  paths. 
For  they  are  pleasant — they  arc  dear  to  me. 
Whati  tho*  no  mountain-height  here  lifts  its  head, 
Wood-crown'd — ^whence  the  lone  niinM  abbey  peeps. 
That  erst  had  shelter'd  many  a  sainted  maid,  ^ 

Or  where  the  castle's  many-fan  ed  towers 
Salute  the  early  glimmerings  of  the  mom  I 
What  tho'  nor  classic  Cam,  nor  Isis  here, 
Extend  their  kureat  arms,  nor  proudly  lave 
Our  streams,  the  haunts  of  Academus'  sons  ; 
Yet  ever-bounteous  natiu-e,  here  tlie  same. 
Unfolds  her  stores.     The  common  grass  here  scents 
As  pure  as  in  the  unfrequented  vale. 
The  gently  ripphng  stream  here  runs  as  clear' 
As  other  streams— the  birds  as  sweetly  sing 
As  forest  birds,  where  no  one  lists  to  hear.  ^ 

And  this  our  homely  well,  and  bubbling  brook, 
Tho*  never  honoured  yet  by  poet's  song. 
To  me  more  grateful  flow  than  stranger  rills. 
Whose  sides  no  friend  hath  trod,  and  from  whose  bank» 
No  kindly  hand  hath  cuU'd  the  flower,  to  say, 
"  Remember  me !"  and  (might  I  dare  indulge 
A  thought  so  vain)  altho^  Unknown  to  Fame, 
These  humble  walks  now  wind  their  modest  course^ 
All  unhistoric— unpoctic  ground— ' 
Yet  hitherward,  in  other  days,  perchance, 
Led  by  this  pensive  verse,  some  kindred  heart 
May  hqave  a  sigh  for  me — some  love-lorn  youth  '' 

May,  as  across  th'old  bridge  he  hangs  lus  hcadf  • 
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To  his  companion  whisper  tenderly^ 

(Whilst  I9  a  lifitenid^  spirit,  hover  nigh) 

••  'Twas  here  our  village  bard  was  wont  to  strvff 

Muttering  his  fancies  to  himself  aloud ; 

Here  have  I  met  him  at  the  gray  of  mom,  .  ' 

,  When  the  fresh  roseate  breath  of  early  spring 

Wav^d  o'er  the  daisied  meadows^  pacing  slow 

These  paths  along — and  oft,  at  twilight  hour* 

On  this  low  bench,  by  moonlight,  did  he  sit* 

Gazidg,  in  pensive  mood,  on  yon  old  tower. 

And  here  it  was,  they  teU,  he  wak'd  the  strain 
>  That  how  hath  hither  lur'd  our  wandering  way* 
Then  pause  a  moment,  comrade,  while  I  grave 

CTis  all  the  tribute  we  can  yield  him  now !) 

On  this,  his  favourite  bench,  his  lowly  name  !*'     p.  1 15. 

We  have  omitted,  the  notes  to  this  passage.  Indeed  the  book  it 
unreasonably  swoln  with  long  extracts,  that  serve  neither  to  elucidate 
the  text  nor  inform  the  reader.  There  are  above  twenty  pages  in  the 
Appendix  extracted  from  Warton*8  Poems. 

AxT.  29. — Pcacff  a  Poem  ;  inscribed  io  the  Right  Honourabk  Henry 
Jd£ngton.  By*  Thomas  Dermodj,  4/0.  ix.  6dm  Hatcliardu 
1801.  ' 

The  careless  production  of  a  man  of  genius. 

V  *  Hark !  the  loud  cann<^n  from  the  Julian  towV» 
With  harmless  thunder  scares  the  midnight  hour  1 
Th'  illumin'd  domes  their  mimic  stars  display. 
And  Thames'  blue  breast  reflects  a  softer  day  I 
Again,  majestic  river  1  on  thy  tfde. 
In  splendid  state,  shall  anchoring  navies  rjde ; 
Again,  shall  Rapture  hear,  thv  banks  along. 
The  seaman's  whistle  join  the  shepherd's  song; 
And  sun-burnt  Commerce  waft^  with  patient  smilci 
The  wealth  of  worlds  to  her  distinguished  isle. 
Lo !  where  the  woe-worn  widow,  trembling  stands^ 
And  lifts  to  heav'n  her  supplicating  hands ; 
Lo  !  where  the  virgin,  thritrd  with  doubt  severe^ 
In  modest  anguish,  hides  the  trickling  tear  I 
Mourners,  look  up,  and  live  1  infectious  air> 
Nor  prisoned  want,  nor  comfortless  despair. 
Could  from  your  sailor's  faithful  Soul  remove 
The  stubborn  ties  of  duty  and  of  love. 
Yes !  he  shall  come,  with  fond,  assiduous  care. 
To  soothe  your  sorrows,  or,  at  least,  to  share; 
The  manly  strength,  which  oft,  with  lion-force. 
Thro'  Death's  dire  breach  could  urge  its  dauntless  coursef 
Once  more  shall  for  your  helpless  age  provide. 
And  shield  you  from  the  coward-taunt  of  Pride  1 

<  Methinks,  escaped,  by  chance,  from  thousands  slaifli 
^roud  of  his  wounds,  and  triumphing  in  pain, 
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fame-fed,  awhile  forgetful  he  is  poor, 
I  see  the  soldier  ope  his  native  dooi" !     , 
The  latch,  by  him  untouched  for  many  a  year, 
Leaps  to  his  hand  ;— and  oh !  what  scenes  appear ! 
The  wond'riuff  wife,  approaching  from  afar, 
Scarce  knows  ois  face,  deform'd  with  many  a  scar  ;  . 
Tlie  tott'ring  grandsirc,  tho*  his  eye-sight  failf 
Feels  the  superior  sense,  within,  prevail ; 
The  ready  stool  his  prattling  tribe  prepare, 
Their  wild  black  eyes  upturn'd  with  dubious  stare  5 
Aside  the  Icnapsack's  hairy  wonder  thrust ; 
.   Or,  from  ^Ke  polish' d  musqoet  rub  the  rust. 
Then  fledgM  with  down,  the  hurrying  moments  fly 
0'4r,miuiy«a  Question,  many  a  quick  reply » 
Feti^siege,  and  fatal  storm,  and  ambuscade. 
In  dying  embers  on  t%e  hearth  pouftrayM  ; 
'iPiU  wearied  toil,  to  Aeedful  rest  withdrawn,  * 

.    ^  A^oqn^B  th'  unliDiBh'd  story  to  the  dawn.'     p.  9. 

Mr.  Dermody  promised  much  in  early  youth.  We  wish  to  see  hia 
vpowerft  employed  upon  sabjects  more  worthy,  and  of  more  pcnnanent 
-mterelit*- 

Art.  30. — OJe  to  Peace.  Tjo  which  u  addedy  The  Negroes  AppidL 
By  John  Henry  CbUs.     /^o,     is.     Longman  iwirf  Rees."    1801. 

Twelve  lines'  ki  a  quarto  page  I  A  profitable  mode  of  printing  to 
the  author  and  the  r^uler.  lac  one  fiUa  his  book  the  sooner,  and  the 
other  finishes  it  the  sooner. 

AtiT,  ^i^^^ Union;  a  Poem^  In  Tiwo  Parts*  Tori  I.  l2mo.  2s^6d. 
I  Chappie.    1 801. 

Poems  upon  these  temporary  subjects  ra^ly  survive  the  interest 
excited  by  the  subject,  even  if  thej  ever  rise  into  notice.  In  this 
little  volume  there  are  no  striking  merits ;  but  we  are  surprised  to 
find  in  its  even  mediocrity  so  odd  a  passage  as  the  following.  He 
tells  the  lambs  of  Eden — 

•  You  never  more  shall  thrust  yoursngwy  sides 
Oh  the  soft  lap  of  such  a  nmtress  Eve.*     p.  9. 

Art.  32. — The  British  Parnassus 9  at  the  Close  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceth 
tury  ;  a  Poenii  in  Four  Cantos.  By  jn^lexander  Thomson.  4I0.  5/* 
Longman  an  J  Rees.  ^i8oi.  '      ^ 

We  have  been  amused  by  the  odd  phrases  and  whiftisical  rhymes  of 
this  good-natured  poem. 

*  King  Alfred,  too,  lately  has  met  with  a  bard, 
^  Wlio  has  thrown  on  his  actions  an  epic  regard  ; 

It  is  Cottle,  not  he  whom  his  Edda  made  famous, 
But  Joseph  of  Bristol,  the  brother  of  Amos, 
With  a  simple,  yet  pleasing  expression,  who  sings 
The  hardsljips  cndur'd  by  this  best  of  your  kings.  ^ 

*  It  should  seem  that  this  same  is  an  epical  year, 
Sinoe  two  other  songs  are  about  to  appear ; 
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Not  one  of  them  built  upon  outlaiidiiili  dreamiy 
All  the  three  are  devoted  to  natioaal  thetnes ; 
For  faocifiil  Barges  election  hat  made  ^ . 

Of  the  splendid  achievements  of  Richard's  cruBadet 
ResolviBg  the  force  of  his  talents  to  try  on 
That  chivalrous  prince,  with  t^e  heart  of  a  Ikm : 
And  Ogilvie,  he  who  prcsum'd  to  display 
The  terrible^ scenes  of  the  last  awful  day, 
That  vet'ran  in  verse,  who  was  aiithbr  of  Rona^ 
Means  yet  tP  contend  for  the  epic,  corona  j 
•    And  for  this  noble  purpose,  a  theme,  has  selected. 
On  which  Pope  already  an  epic  projected ; 
That  fabulous  theme  of  invention  the  &oil,  .  ' 

The  arrival  of  Brutus  in  Albion's  isle. 

•  Nor  tnust  I  forget  (for  perhaps  hcf's  youf  irtfighVbtlf ) 
To  praise  the  anonymous  author  of  Oebhr.'    ?•  33, 

■  ■■■«  fillip 

*  George  Dyer  too  here,  that  benevolent  ^irh« 
A  station  deserves,  for  his  odc^wtlting  merit, 

As  a  sample  whereof,  on  whicSi  -90  one  can  trade  |Q» 
You  may  take  bis  Asteida  rockkig:  Che  cradk. 

<  And  tho'  last,  not  the  leasts  lo,  where  Bowicn  nowappeanl 
While  his  lyrical  bark  to  tbat  -region  h^  steers, 
Where  H6pe  soothes  his  sorrow  With  views  idlegerio,. 
And  Spenser  revives  in  hia  fdncy  so  Doric/     f.  39. 

A  century  he«ce  this  poem  will  ba  a  valuable  calalogue  ratsmme  of 
the  perishable  poetry  of  the  presievt  ssra»  Nine  tenths  of  the  woidoB 
which  it  praises  will  then  be  dead,  with  ao  hope  of  a  joyful  r$s^lTectiol|» 

AtT.jt. — ^  Raky  Dajf  or  Poeikai  Jtnpriiuoni  during  a  Siay  ai 
.Srigbtbelnutonet  in  the  Month  of  J^y  ^Boz.     £iy  Jama  B9i9ie^ 
,   4/9*  2/.     Egerton.     i3oi.        .  .  ' 

Magnificent  nonsense. 

*  Nature  sitting  on  her  rocky  throne. 
Her  verdant  bosom  swept  by  gales  of  joy. 
And  Ocean  laving  iu  his  emerald  waves 
Her  ivory  feet,  while  sportive  sun-beams  glance 
Their  amorous  desire.'     p.  2. 


•  See  yonder  tribe  of  glowing' innocents  ' 
Rising,  lik;e  seraphs  from  the  mystic  wave. 
Purer  and  fuH  of  souL'     p.  2. 


•  O  chance,  thou  cunous  frolic  principle, 
^o  whom  once  sages  (falsely  termed;  ascrib*d 
Their  and  all  other  being-~I  must  smile 
To  sec  thy  freaks  cxemplilicd  ev'n  here. 
Two  houses  catch  the  eye  \ipon  the  'shore. 
By  landlords  kept,  with  names  ordained  to  meet. 
Bacon  and  Hogsflcsh — Doe?  it  not  exceed 
Contrivance  far  \    Thus  have  I  seen  full  oft 
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Two  fljtclies  hang  in  oppotition  proud» 
The  same  in  nature,  but  of  different  sides. 
Chance,  says  the  modern  man  of  physics,  chance! 
'  It  is  unseen  direction,  is  relation. 

By  which  effects  are  bound  to  their  just  cause,, 
With  chains  even  Deity  cannot  unbinds'  .  p.  1 3* 

Aar.  34. — A  Satirical  Epiitk  In  Verse^  addressed  to  the  Poet  Laureatw 
pn  bis  Carmen  Secuiarey  containing  some  Strictures  on  modem  Times 
imd  Charaetart.     8v0.  3/.     Ginger.     1801. 
Entered  in  the  literary  Bills  of  Mortality  for  May  1803. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

A&T.  l$*-^fen£d  Misery.     A  Novel.     3   Vols.     By  T.  S.  Surr. 
izmo.     i$s.    Boards.    Hurst.     i8oi. 

The  story  of  Oceana  will  not  fail  to  please  its  readers,  notwith* 
standing  that  the  same  perils  which  are  assigned  to  her  h^YC  been 
suffered  by  the  heroine  of  many  a  novel  |  because  it  is  related  in 
such  a  way  as  does  not  outrage  nature,  or  do  violence  to  onr  feelings. 
Mr.  Surr  is  pevfectly  right  in  adopting  the  ideas  of  unity  of  action, 
9»  commended  by  M.  Andr6  atid  Marmontel ;  for  unity  is  as  neces- 
sary to  a  romance  as  to  a  play;  and  many  more  of  oiur  novels  would 
deserve  praise,  if  their  plots  were  not  rendered  unintelligible  by  their 
intricacy.  For  one  circumstance  the  author  is  entitled  to^the  highest 
con;imendation — the  grammatical  precision  and  simplicity  of  his  lan^ 
guage.  It  is  not  in  our  pov^er  to  assign  to  him  invention  or  novelty 
of  incident ;  but  the  follovring.  short  quotation  vrill  prove  to  oar 
fenders  the  case  of  his  style  and  the  piety  of  his  sentiments. 

<  Unfeigned  grief  swelled  every  bosom,  while  not  a  few,  in  addi- 
tion to  regret  for  the  departed  earl,  admitted  a  superstitious  horror 
at  the  recollection  that  this  catastrophe  had  occurred  upon  a  wedding- 

'*  Away  with  si^erstitions  so  degrading,"  said  the  excellent  bishop. 
<*  Was  not  superstition  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the  wreck  we 
have  witnessed  ?  Had  he,  who  confided  so  boldly  on  the  lottery  of 
his  birth,  been  less  the  slave  of  superstitions,  and  had  he  relied  but 
a  millionth  part  as  much  upon  the  omnipotent  Ruler  of  eventa,  as 
he  did  upon  their  fanciful  cUvina'tion,  believe  me,  we  should  not  have 
thus  lost  a  brother.  Awav  then  for  ever,  I  entreat  you»  with  a 
doctrine  so  derogatory  to  tne  source  of  all  good,  and  the  essence  of 
all  love,  as  that  which  would  instil  a  belief  that  he  can  destine  or 
choose  the  eril  or  misery  of  any  of  his  creatures.  He  gives  to  one 
health,  and"  to  another  disease ;  bestows  or  withholds  at  his  pleasure 
talents,  riches,  and  power;  but  the  means  of  happiness  he  bene- 
volently places  in  the  power  of  us  all,  "by  granting  us  the  freedom  of 
our  will.  To  leve  virtue  is  to  be  happy ;  and  if  that  love  were  to  be 
absent  from  our  bosoms,  the  attainment  of  supreme  power,  vrith  the 
possession  of  boundless  wealth,  unrivalled  talents,  and  even  health 
itself,  would  only  serve  to  teach  us,  that  all  these  acquisitions  will 
ftot  exempt  the  heart  from  misery."    VoL  iii.  ?•  272. 


Tlie  compikr  of  this  tokime  with  much  reason  remarks^  that 
^  if  fiury  tales  and  fabled  romances  can  fiiscinate  the  youthful  mindi, 
there  are  facts  recorded  in  authentic  history  which  are  cajMMe  of 
cottmuoicating  the  same  interest,  and  wliich  may  be  read  and  ife* 
flsembered  with  higher  adyantaee.*  We  give  our  most  implicit  con* 
cuirence  to  this  doctrine }  nor  have  we  the  smallest  reason  to  doubt 
the  good  intention  of  its  author :  but  assuredly  a  selection  might, 
fcave  been  made  infinitely  more  to  the  purpose^  than  by  taking  it 
from  Hotlinsbed's  Chroniclei  or  Jacob's  History  of  Fevershtm* 

Art.  37.— TXtf  ^Igerim  Ca^ive ;  or^  the  L^e  cmd  Advenfum  $f 
D^tor  Updike  Underbill^  ttx  Teaft  a  Prisoner  among  the  Algerinis* 
t  VoU^     \^mo•    6i»     Robinsons.     s8o2« 

^  These  volumes  contain  the  real  or  pretend^  history  of  A»  Amc* 
•:iican  physician :  and^  besides  a  six  years^  captivity  in  one  of  the 
states  of  Barbary,  are  interspersed  with  a  good  many  p^itii^eot  re* 
.narks  on  the  facts  of  the  present  day*  Our  leaders  will  be^pleased 
with  the  perusal  of  the  foUoMring  letter,  written  by  the  aut^ior^s  tt|^- 
cestor  before  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century*  It  wiQ  make 
^e  late  attempt  in  the  house  of  lordSf  to  cut  up  adultety  by  the 
roots,  appear  a  mere  bagatelle.  The  pitritaas  of  those.. tunes,  in 
^he  4iew  colonies,  were  downright  dragons  of  chastity. 

.      <  indorsed)— Brother  Underhill*s  Epistle.     To  master  Hansenl 
Xnollys-^these  greeting. 
<  Worthee  and  Bek>ved, 
<  Remembrin  my  kind  love  to  Mr.  Hilton,  I  now  seiyd  you  sooie 
fioteof  my  tryalls  at  Boston.— Oh  that  I  may  come  out  of  this,  and 
«i  the  lyke  tr^^is,  as  goold  sevene  times  puryfyed  in  the  furoke* 

*  After  the  rulers  at  Boston  had  fayled  to  fastenne  wliat  Rogtr 
Harlakenden  was  pleased  to  call  the  damning  errours  of  Anne  Hut^ 
chiason  i^>on  me»  I  looked  to  be  sent  away  in  peace  ;  but  govemour 
•Wiothrop  sayd  I  must  abide  the  examining  oF  y<  church  ;  accord-* 
ingly,  on  the  thyrd  day  of  y=  wccke,  I  was  convened  before  them« 
•—Sir  Harry  Vane,-  the  TOVcmour,  Dudley,  Haines,  with  mtsters 
Cotton,  Shepherd,  and  ilugl>  Peters,  present,  with  others.— They 
propouaded  that  I  was  to  be  examined,  touchiiig  a  certain  act  of 
adultnT'  I  had  committed  with  one  mistress  J^kiam  Wilbore^  wife 
qf  Samuel  Wilbore,  for  carnally  looking  to  lu»te  after  her,  a^  Ui« 
lectore  in  Boston,  when  master  Shepherd  exp9Uaded.-vThi8  miHrept 
Miriam  hath  since  been  dealte  with  for  coming  to  that  le^i^ure  witha 
pair  of  wanton-  open  workt  gloves,  slit  at  the  thumbs  and  5ng^, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  taking  snun  ',  for,  as  master  Cotton  ob^er^ed^  for 
what  end  should  diose  vaine  opennings  be,  but  for  the  iotent  of  tdkan 
filthy  sBuff  ?-and  he  quoted  Gregory  Nazianzen  upon  good  works.i«r* 
Master  Peters  said,  that  these  opennings  were  $at^n's  poi:t4oks  *•£ 
£ry  lemptatione*  ,Mi«tj;ess  Miriam  offered  in  excuse  pf  her  vaia  «t« 
/tire,  that  she  WM  aewle  married,  and  appeard  in  her  faridall  f|iTt^« 
Master  Peters  said,  that  snarriage  was  the  .occflsiot  tb^t  the  devil 
.itooke  to  caste  his  firy  ^9^9  ^  lay.his  piufails  of  temptation,  to 
jgMi^  frale  flesh  apid  ):ifio^.  $he  is  tp  bfi  6irtW  itaJs  vnA  ii^t 
CaxT.  Rev.  Vol.35.  May^  i8oa.  .1 
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Ukto  Miiff.  How  the  use  of  the  good  creature  tobac<ioe  can  be  » 
offence  I  cannot,  see. — Oh,  my  beloved,  how  these  prowdc  pharisees 
bbour  aboute  the  minte  and  cummine !  Govemour  Wznthrop  in- 
quired 6f  mee  if  I  confessed  the  matter.  I  said  I  wished  a  coppy 
of  there  change.— Sir  Harry  Vane  said,  "  there  was  no  neede  of  any 
coppie,  seeing  I  knew  I  was  guiltie.  Charges  being  made  out  where 
there  was  an  uncertaintie  whether  the  accused  was  guiltie  or  not,  and 
to  lighten  the  accused  into  the  nature  of  his  cryme,  here  was  no 
need.''  Master  Cotton  said,  "  Did  you  not  look  upoa  mistress 
Wilbore  ?"  I  confessed  that  1  did.  He  said,  «<  Then  you  are 
verelie  guiltie,  brother  Underbill."  I  sai^y  "  Nay,'  I  did  not  look 
at  the  woman  lustfully." — Master  Peters  said,  "  Why  did  you  not 
look  at  sister  Newell  or  sister  Upham  ?'*  I  said,  "  Verelie  they'  arc 
not  dcsyrable  women,  as  to  temporalc  graces."  Then  Hugh  Peters 
and  ^  cryed,  **  It  is  enough,  he  hath  confessed,  and  passed  to  ex- 
communication.'' •  I  said,  «*  Where  is  the  law  by  which  you  con- 
demne  me  V*  Winthrop  said,  **  There  is  a  committee  to  draught 
laws.  Brother  Peters,  are  you  not  on  that  committee  ?  I  am  sure 
you  hive  itiaide  a  law  against  this  cryinge  ffin."  Hugh  Peters  reply- 
€^»  **  that  he  had  such  a  law  in  his  mmde,  but  had  not  written  it 
downe."  Sir  Hany  Vane  said,  •*  It  is  sufficient."  Haynes  said, 
**  Ay,  law  enough  for  antinomians.**  Master, Cotton  tooke  a  Bible 
from  hia  coate,  and  read.  Whoso  looketh  on  a  woman,  &c. 

*  William  Blaxton  hath  been  with  me  privclic ;  he  weeps  over  the 
.  er^^nfi^  sins  of  the  times,  and  expecteth  soone  to  go  out  of  the 
jurisdiction.  **  1  came  from  England,"  sals  he,  '^  because  I  did  npt 
like  the  lords  bishops;  but  I  have  yet  to  praye  to  be  delivered  from 
ihe  lords  bretherenne." 

*  Salute  brother  Fish  and  others,  who,  havinge  been  disappointed 
of  libertie  in  this  wilderness,  are  emestlie  lookinge  for  a  better 
coutttre. 

'  Youre  felloe  traveller  in  this  vale  of  tears, 

'  John  Undsrhilu 

•  Boston,  28th  Fourth  Month,  1638.*  Vol.  L  p.  14* 

Ai-T.  38.— Tifc  Raber  ami  Daughter.   A  Tak  m  Prfe.     By  Mrs. 
Ofie*    Sefimd Ediiion.  Svo.  4/.  6^>  Longman  onJRees.    iBoi. 

We  are  by  no  means  surprised  (hat  this  work  should  have  passed 
through  the  first  edition  before  we  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  otrr 
«j>inioD  of  its  merits.  The  public  have,  by  the  extensiveness  of  its 
arculation,  givea/a  decisive  verdict  in  its  fiivour ;  and  though  we 
would  not  lay  it  down  as  a  universal  rule  that  the  pubUc  voice  is 
the  voice  of  just  taste,  yet  we  must  observe,  that  the  general  appro- 
bation bestowed  upon  a  story  like  that  under  our  consideration, 

*  simple  in  its  construction  aifd  humble  in  ks  pretensions,*  affords 
Strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  calculated  strongly  to  arrest  the 

•  attention  and  to  interest  the~feelings.  This  conclusion,  which  we 
drew  from  the  circumstances  in  which  it  vras  submitted  to  our  notice^ 
was  unply  confirmed  by  its  perusal.  Seldom  have  we  met  with  any 
combinatiott  of  incidents^  real  or  imaginaij,  which  possessed  more 
©f.  the  deeply  pathetic.  The  moral  inculcated  by  this  tale  is  seri- 
^uslf  impreiiive.    It  ezhibiu  in  the  most  affecting  point  of  view  the 
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nusery  consequent  upon  the  illicit  indulgence  of  the  passions;  and 
the  effect  of  the  awful  lesson  which  it  teaches  is  not  impaired  by 
any  intermixture  of  levity  of  dialogue  or  pruriency  of  description. 
The  style  of  the  authoress  is  degant  and  correct 9  free  from  ambi- 
tious ornament,  and  never  degenerating  into  colloquial  negligence. 
We  will  not,  by  analysing  the  story  of  Ihe  Father  and  Daughter, 
diminish  the  pleasure  of  such  of  our  readers  as  thay  be  induced  to  read 
the  work  itself;  but,  as  a  specimen  of  Mrs.  Opie's  skill  ia  compo«i- 
tion,  we  shall  make  an  interesting  extract,  only  premising  that  the 
heroine,  Agnes  l^'itzhenry,  after  having  been  tempted  by  the  wiles 
of  Clifford  to  quit  her  indulgent  father,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  being  convinced  of  the  villany  of  her  se- 
ducer, is  represented  as  returning  in  the  dr/eariness  of  a  winte/'s  night 
to  the  house  of  h^  parent*  ' 

*  Agnes  was  now  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  a  forest,  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  within  three  of  her  native  place.  Even  in  hejr^ 
happiest  days  she  never  entered  its  solemn  shade  without  feeling  a 
sensation  of  fearful  awe;  but  now  that  she  entered  it,  leafless  as' it 
was,  a  wandering  wretched  outcast,  a  mother  without  the  sacred' 
name  of  wife,  and  bearing  in  her  arms  the  pledge  of  her  infamy,  her 
knees  smote  each  other,  and,  shuddering  as  if  danger  were  before' 
her,  she  audibly  implored  the  protection  of  Heaven. 

*  At    this   instant  she   heard  a  noise,   and,   casting  a  startled^. 

glance  into  the  obscurity  before  her,  she  thought  she  saw  something^ 
ke  a  human  form  ru\)niag  across  the  road..  For  a  few  moments  she 
was  motionless  with  terror ;  but,  judging  from  the  swiftness  with 
which  the  object  disappeared  that  she  had  inspired  as  much  terror  as 
she  felt,'  she  ventured  to  pursue  her  course:  she  had  not  gone  far 
when  she  a^ain  beheld  the  cause' of. her  fear;  but  hearing,  as . it 
moved,  a  noise  like  the  clanking  of  a  chain,  she  concluded  that  it 
was  some  poor  animal  which  had  been  turned  out  to  graze. 

*  Still,  as  she  gained  on  the  object  before  her,  she  was  convinced 
St  was  a  man  that  she  beheld  ;  and,  as  she  heard  the  noise  no  longer, 
she  concluded  that  it  had  been  the  result  of  fancy  only ;  but  th^t, 
with  every  other  idea,  was  wholly  absorbed  in  terror  when  she  saw 
the  figure  standinc;  still,  as  if  waiting  for  her  approach.—'"  Yet  why 
should  I  fear  i"  she  inwardly  observed:  *'  it  may  be  a  popr  wanderer 
like  myself,  who  is  desirous  of  a  companion  ;•— if  so,  I  shall  rejoice 
in  such  a  rencontre/' 

*  As  this  reflexion  passed  her  mind,  she  hastened  towards  the 
stranger,  when  she  saw  him  look  hastily  round  him,  start,  as  if  he 
beheld  at  a  distance  some  object  that  alarmed  him,  and  then,  with- 
out taking  any  notice  of  her,  run  on  as  fast  as  before.  But  what 
can  express  the  horror  of  Agnes  when  she  again  heard  the  clanking 
of  the  chain,  and  discovered  that  it  hung  to  the  ankle  of  the 
stranger!— *•  Surely  he  niust  be  a  felon,"  murmured  Agnes:—"  01 
my  poor  boy!  perhaps  we  shall  both  be  murdered ! — ^This  suspense 
is  not  to  be  borne;  I  will  follow  him,  and  meet  my  fate, at  once.** 
—Then,  summoning  all  her  remaining  strength,  she  followed  the 
alarming  fugitive. 

'  Aitor  she  had-walked  nearly  a  ^tiile-further,  and|  as  she  did  not 

It  ^ 


overtake  Urn,  had  flattered  herself  that  he  had  gone  hi  i^tXmtnef 
dh^ctiott,  she  s&^ie.him  seated  on  the  ffround»  and,  as  hefore,  turning 
fais  head  back  with  a  sort  of  convulsive  quickness ;  bu€  as  it  watf 
turned  from  her,  she  was  convinced  that  she  was  not  the  object  which 
fat  was  seeking.  ^Of  her  he  took  no  notice;  and  her  resolution  of 
accosting  him  failin|r  when  she  approached,  she  walke<i(  hastily  past, 
in  hopes  that  she  miffht  escape  him  entirely. 

*'  As  she  passed  she  heard  him  talking  and  laughing  to  himseUv 
nd  thence  concluded  he  was  not  a  felon,  but  a  lunatie  escaped  from 
confinement.  Horrible  as  this  idea  was,  her  fear  was  so  far  overcome 
by  pity,  that  she  had  a  wish  to  return,  and  offer  him  some  of  the 
raireshroent  which  she  had  procured  for  herself  and  child,  when  she 
heard  him  foUowing  her  very  fast,  and  was  convinced  by  the  sounds 
the  dreadful  sound  of  his  chain,  that  he  was  coming  np  to  her. 

*  The  clanking  of  a  fetter,  when  one  knows  that  it  is  fastened 
ibund  the  limbs  of  a  fellow«creature,  always  calls  forth  in  the  soul 
of  sensibility  a  sensation  of  horror;  what  then,  at  this  momenty' 
must  have  been  its  effect  on  A^nes,  who  was  trembling  for  her  life» 
for  that  of  her  child,. and  lookmg  in  vain  for  a  protector  round  the 
atill,  splemn  waste  I  Breathless  with  apprehension  she  stopped  at 
the  maniac  gained  upon  her,  and,  motiotdess  apd  speechless^  awaited" 
die  consequence  of  nis  approach. 

.  **  Woman  !'*  said  he,  m  a  hoarse,  hollow  tone*»-<*  Woinan !  6& 
you  see  thjpm  ?  Do  yon  see  them  ?"— ♦«  Sir  I  pray  what  did  you 
aay,  sir  T'  cried  Agnes,  in  a  tone  of  respect,  and  curtsying  as  sbt^ 
«poke«^for  what  is  so  respectful  as  fear  ?— .-"  I  can^  see  them,"  rc- 
aumed  he,  liot  attending  to  her,  '*•  I  have  escaped  them*!  Rascals  f 
<k>ward8 !  I  have  escaped  them !"  and  then  he  jumped  and  clapped 
bis  hands  for  joy. 

*  Agnes,  relieved  in  some  measure  from  her  fears,  and  eager  tdf 
gain  the  poor  wretch's  favour,  told  him  that  she  rejoiced  at  his  escape 
mm  the  rascals,  and  hoped  that  they  would  not  overtake  him :  but 
t^hile  she  spoke  he  seemed  wholly  inattentive,  and,  jumping  as  he 
talked,  made  his  fetter  clank  in  horrid  exultation. 

*  The  noise  at  length  awoke  the  child,  who,  seeing  a  strange  and 
indistinct  object  before  him,  and  hearing  a  sound  so  unusual,  scream* 
ed  violently,  and  hid  his  face  in  his  mother's  bosonl.  .  ' 

**  Take  it  away!  take  it  away  I"  exclaimed  the  maniac — "  I  d<$ 
<lot  Kke  children." — ^And  Agnes,  terrified  at  the  thought  of  what 
might  happen,  tried  to  sooth  the  trembling  boy  to  rest,  but  in  vain  ; 
the  child  still  screamed,  and  the  angry  agitation  of  the  maniac  in- 
ereased— "  Strangle  it !  strangle  it !"  he  cried"-**  do  it  this  mo^ 
inent,  or— -^" 

<  Ajpes,  almost  frantic  with  terror,  conjured  the  unconsciout 
$oy,  if  he  valued  his  life,  to  cease  his  cries;  and  then  the, next  m<u 
ment  she  conjifred  the  wretched  man  to  spare  her  child ;  birt,  alas  | 
At  spoke  to  those  incapabie  of  understanding  her^a  child  and  a 
madman  I— The  terrified  boy  still  shrieked, the  lunatic  still  threateii«« 
fd,  and,  clenching  his  fist,  seited  the  left  arm  of  Agnes,  who  with 
the  Other  attempted  to  defend  her  infant  from  his  fury,  when,  at  thtf 
very  moment  that  his  ^te  seeme^i  inevitable,  a  sudden  gale  of  wimi 

Aook  the  ktflen  bnmchej  ot  the  vurroundiiig  trec»2  smd  the  oaad* 
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wdoBf  vKuoytog  uM  00106  pfocccddd  from  dib  pvtPBtcnf  tsiM  tw  witll 
Hm  farmer  rapidity^* 

«  Immediate^  the  child,  relieved  from  the  sight  «nd  the'  sound 
srldch  alanned  it,  and  exhausted  by  the  vioknce  of  its  ciiesy  sunk 
ktoasound  sleep  on  the  throbbnii^  boaom  of  its  aiiidbcr.«^B«ti 
alas!  Agnes  knew. this  was  but  a  umporsRy  e^cspe;-^the  maaiaa 
might  return,  and  again  the  child  might  wake  in  terrors  |  and 
learcdy  had  the  thought  passed  her  mincT,  when  she  mw  hmi  ^otKbg" 
teck ;  htxtf  as  he  walked  slowly,  the  istfisef  v»as  ttot  sa  great  as 
before.- 

**  I  hate  to  hear  chfldreu  ciy/*  said  be,  as  W  apf noaehed.*^ 
**  Mine  is  ^iet  now,'^  replied  AgiMS  i  then,  recoUe^ag  she  had 
•ome  food  in  her  pocket,  she  offered  some  to  the  straftger  iu  order 
to  divert  his  attention  from  the  child.  He  snatched  it  from  her 
band  instantly,  and  devoured  it  with  terrible  voraciousness:  but 
anin  he  exelanned,  *<  I  do  not  like  children-;  if  you  fo^ust  them  thejr 
wm  betray  you :"  and  Agnes  offered  him  food  again,  as  if  to  bribe 
him  to  spare  her  .helpless  boy.—'*  I  had  a  child  once— but  she  is  dead^ 
poor  soul  I"  continued  he,  taking  Agnes. by  the  arm,  and  leading 
ler  gently  forward.—'*  And  you  loved  her  very  tenderly,  I  sup- 
pose i^  said  Agnes,  thinking  the  lo^  of  his  child  had  occasioned, 
lis  malady;  but,  instead  of  answering  her,  he  went  ott :— ^  They  said 
she  ran  away  from  me  with  a  lover— but  I  kndw  they  Hed'*-*she  wa* 
^ood,  and  would  not  have  deserted  the  father  who  doted  on  her-^ 
Besides,  I  saw  her  funeral  myself— ^Lt^3,  rascals,  as  they  are  !— d<> 
not  tetl  any  one,  I  got  away  from  them  last  might,  And  am  now  gCM 
iftg  to  tisit  her  grave.*' 

«  A  desith-likc  sickness,  an  apprieheniioif  so  horrible  as  to  d^prff ff 
her  almost  of  sense,  took  possession  of  the  soul  of  Agnev.  Sht 
<affer[y  tried  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  stranger's  face,  the  features  0#' 
which  the  dafkness  had  hitherto  prevented  her  from  dfStingu?sbiiig  ^ 
Ae  however  tried  in  vain  ;  as  his  hat  was  pulled  over  his  forehead, 
iod  bis  chin  rested  on  his  bosom.  But  as  they  had  nour  nearly  gain« 
^  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  day  was  just  breakm^,  Agne^,  as  sooit 
Its  they  entered  the  open  plain,  seized  the  arm  of  the  madman  to 
force  him  to  look  towards  her-^or  speak  to  him  she  could  not. 
He  felt,  and  perhaps  resented  the  importumde  pressure  of  he^ 
band— for  he  turned  hastily  round — when,  dreadful  confirmation  of 
terfearsyAgnes beheld  her  father  Mr    f.  59, 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

AmTp  39^*^ne  Paternal  Present :  leing  a  Sequel  to  Pit^e  Gift.  Ckkjly 
uUctedfram  the  Writings  of  Mr,  Pratt  ^  Ornamehtea  with  yignettei^ 
itmo.     Longman  ana  K^cs^     idoa« 

It  has  usually  been  considered  regular  in  the  trade  ot  atififofeijpp, 
that  those,  who  have  wares  to  dispose  of,  should  give  long  credit  xtt 
them  I  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  public  should  not  be  Called  upoil 
to  allot  a  portion  of  fame  to  their  woits  till  after  theh^  decease,  w tf 
suppose  Mr.  Pfatt  rtlust  have  some  doubts  about  the  certainty  of  thi# 
postu&o^s  |)ayment  \  f«r  the  author  of  tke  fiavhid  did  not  hesi»' 
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tate  to  taic  him  roundly  with  doing  all  in  his  power  to  antedate  hit 
mcqutttancesf  and  to  get  as  much  praise  as  he  can  whilst  he  is  in  the 
woHd  to  be  gratified  with  it.  We  cannot  decide  whether  it  was 
himself 9  or  one  of  his  friends^  who  wrote  the  advertisement  to  the 
iMTsent  volttme  \  but  it  certainly  proceeds  from  somebody  who  haa  a 
higher  conceit  than  we  have  of  his  literary  labours. 

Art*  40*— -ilfimmf/  de  tws  Us  Ages^  ou  Ecenotme  de  la  Vu  Humeunt ; 
tradiut  d*un  ancien  Manuscrit  Indim  en  j^ngloisy  et  de  PAnglou  en 
Fran^oUi  iur  la  derniere  Edition.     Par  Miss  D.  P.     izmo. 

Manual  of  the  differed  Agesy  or  Economy  of  Human  Life  •*  translated 
from  an  ancient  Indian  Manuscript  into  English^  and  from  English  into 
French.     By  Miss  D.  P.     No  Publisher's  Name. 

A  faithful  translation  pf  an  excellent  little  book. 

Aat.  41.—^  brief  Sietch  of  the  principal  Features  which  distinguish  the 
Character  of  His  present  Majesty^  George  the  Third,  By  T.  Dutton^ 
A.  M.  Intendeijii  an  Accompaniment  to  the  Print  pMished  in  Com" 
memoration  of  the  providential  Preseroation  of  His  Majesty  sLife^  at 
JDruryLane  Theatre,  May  I §thy  iSoo.     izmo.     Riley.     1802." 

It  must  have  afforded  the  most  unbounded  satisfaction  and  delight 
to  the  mind  of  his  majesty^ .  to  witness  the  joy  expressed  by  all  ranks 
of  his  subjects,  when  he  escaped  the  attempt  of  the  mad  assassin 
Hadfield.  The  abilities  of  the  venerable  Bartolezzi  were  exercised 
%o  commemorate  the  eveM  by  a  print,  which  has  been  patronised  by 
a  great  number  of  the  first  personages  in  the  kingdom.  The  pub- 
lisher of  this  volume  styles  it  an  accompaniment  to  that  en^ving. 
What  need  the  print  has  of  any  accompaniment  at  all,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  discover,  and  particularly  of  such  a  one  as  the  work  before 
us  I  for  the  personal  courage  and  domestic  virtues  of  the  king  were 
never,  in  the  slightest  degree,  called  in  question  by  any  one  of  his 

Ole.  It  is  at  least  an  ingenious  attempt  at  fame  to  fasten  one's 
:  to  the  labours  of  another  man.  But,  alas!  whilst  Bartolozzi 
is  hanging  in  triumph  in  the  'drawin&r.room,  the  adulatory  pages  of 
the  '  JSrief  Sketch'  may  be  used  in  the  kitchen  as  a  ^n^  defence  be* 
twcen  the  fat  and  the  ure. 

Art.  42.  Hint's  to  legislators ;  to  prevent  Libels ^  and  to  increfue 
Learmng  and  Politeness  ;  *with  satisfactory  Arguments  to  prove  that 
the  Reviewers  are  a  Set  of  mean,  dastardly  Writers,  frequently  scurri' 
huSf  and,  on  the  present  Plan,  Nuisances  to  Society.  By  W,  P.  Bus* 
9elf  Ferbotomist.     izmo.  2s.     Badcock. .  1802. 

-Mr.  Russel  is  very  angry  with  the  reviewers — ^most  likely  because 
they  do  not  think  so  well  of  his  works  as  he  thinks  of  them  himself*  ^ 

<  I  avail  myself  of  the  space  on  this  page,  which  would  otherwise 
be  blank,  to  inform  the  literary  public,  that,  not  many  weeks  agOi 
I  published  a  small  volume — neatly  printed  in  small  type,  on  fine  pa- 
per, and  hot-pressed— containing  some  reflexions  on  the  English  lan^ 
gua^e,  not  unworthy  of  attention  from  aU  those  who  wish  to  be  ac* 
quaiotcd  with  its  radical  principles  and  true  pronunciation,'    ?•  x« 
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A'b  r.  43.^-7Zr  Frund  of  Women  :  tramlaUdfrom  the  French  of  JBom^ 
Ser  de  ViHanert.  By  Akxander  Morrke,  8vo.  dr.  Boards.  Sy* 
monds.    1802. 

There  arc  many  remarks  in  this  work  of  Monsieur  Villemert  wdl 
worthy  the  perusal  of  every  female.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  com* 
plaint  among  the  women,  that  men  grow  more  and  more  averse  from 
matrimony.  The  fact  is  incontrovertible ;  but  what  will  they  say  wheQ 
they  are  told  that /themselves  are  the  cause  of  it  ?  If  mothers  wiU 
duly  impress  the  following  quotation  upon  the  minds  of  their  daugh« 
ters^  the  world  will  be  totally  changed  in  half  a  century.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  fair  sex  will  have  husbands  before  they  are  five-and-twcnty.     . 

*  Formerly  ^  man  took  a  wife  without  fortune^  and  sometimes 
they  even  portioned  them;  in  the  present  day  they  receive  with  a 
70 wig  and  amiable  wife  very  large  sums;  and,  neverthdess,  the  men 
marry  with  regret,  often  very  late,  and  a  great  many  never  at  all.* 

•  Why  cannot  the  two  things  that  men  love  the  best,  the  graces 
and  gold,  incline  them  to  the  sweetest  of  all  contracts  ^ .  We  may 
affirm,  that  the  luxury  of  women,  alone,  makes  the  men  fearful  of 
uniting  themselves  with  them*  They  fear,  with  justice,  an  ostenta- 
tion which  becomes  a  kind  of  necessity  ;  and,  by  always  urging  them 
to  "excesses  beyond  the  fortune  they  bring  a. husband,  threatens  to 
absorb  that  of  the  husband/     p.  58.  ,   . 

Art.  /^-^Remarts  on  tie  Cause  and  Progress  of  the  Scarctiy  and 
Deamess  ofCattky  Swine,  Cheese,  Gfr.  £s^r.  and  of  the  Articles  Tal^ 
hwt  Candles,  and  Soap;  pointing  out  £vers  Modes  for  Remedy,  and 
to  prevent  such  Calamity  in  future ;  heing  the  Result  of  great  Expert* 
ence,  acquired  by  Deahng  at  Fairs  and  Marias,  <sfc*  ^c.  during 
the  last  thirty^even  Tears.  Humbly  dedicated  to  the  prime  Minister  of 
Enghnd,  in  Behalf  of  the  Community  at  large,  more  or  less  interested 
therein  ;  together  with  Bints  for  the  Consideration  of  Persons  having 

♦  Landed  Property,  and  Dealers  in  Cattle,  By  J.  Mathews.  8w.  6s. 
Boards.    Scarlett* 

Our  author  is  apparently  a  man  of  plain  good  sense ;  but  so  tedi« 
4ftu  and  circumstantial  in  his  narrative,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
his  real  meaning.  In  general,  .he  thinks  there  is  a  considerable  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply;  and  that  this  is  occasioned  by  killing  the  animals 
at  early  periods.  The  consumption  of  lamb  and  veal  checks  the  supply 
of  mutton  and  beef.  Other  causes  undoubtedly  concur;  but  thisy  ia 
his  estimation,  is  the  principal  one. 

Art*  ^$. -^Fragments  of  the  Natural  History  of  Pennsylvania.  By  Bew 

jamin  Smith  Barton,  ALD.  ^c.  tfc.  Part  the  First.    Folio,    ^u 

Robinsons*  / : 

The  first  part  of  these  Fragments  relates  to  the  birds  of  Pennsylva* 

Ilia;   and  the  introduction  contains  some  pleasing  observations  on 

•their  manners,  particularly  their  migrations,  with  the  informatioli 

jderived  from  their  appearance  by  the  ancients,  and  at  present  by  the 

less  civilised  tribes  of  America,  respecting  the  period  of  various  agri* 

cultural  labours.     The  diflFerent  facts  of  the  migration  and  return  oF 

birds  are  arranged  very  convenieotly  ia  tables ;  and  a  list  of  the  birds 
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of  PenosjlTanm  follows;  to  which  are  added  wiMaifaoatlMftri^iflf 
la  destroying  itisect^. — ^T^ou^  this  work  m  not  pcculkulir  iBter<' 
csting  to  the  English  reader,  it  contains  numerooa  obsenwtioos  of 
local  Value;  and  tke  ai^pr  proiaisca  6om^  j^u]>lication8  of  isoce  gent* 
tal  importaaof.  He  is  an  «d(icrejit  to  the  doctrine  of  the  ioigiatio9| 
of  binU,  and  idoes  not  bdiiefr^  that  ihcir  disappearance  is  owing  |^ 
their  torpiditf. 

jlar*  46»'^Le»uogn^hUi'NeolQgica  Gattlca.  The  Neologieal  Frejuh 
JDictionary  ;  containing  Wordi  of  new  Cngtiont  not  to  Im  found  in  any 
French  and  English  yocabulary  hitherto  pubUshed:  inctudinr  those 
added  to  the  Language  by  the  Revolution  and  the  Republic,  wbich,  by 
4t  Deer^  of  the  National  ComvenUon  in  ijg^f  nowfom^  the  Suffiemeni 
to  the  F^A  EAtion  (f  th  French  Academfe  Dictionary,  pnnteda$ 
Paris  im  1798;  Vfi&  the  new  System  of  WeightSf  measure^  amf 
Coins*  The  Whole  forming  a  Rfmeahrancer  of  the  French  Revolutioaf 
4tf  eomfrising  a  shorty  History  of  iff  and  a  View  of  the  RefmbBc,  with 
AnecioteSi  &<c  £2fr.  By  fVUStm  Dtfpre^  8^9.  7/.  od^  Boflrdsm 
Phillips.     180J. 

Since  the  language*  the  fneaauris,  the  calendar,  and  ercrj  thtB^r 
best  eaCablitfhed,  as  wdl  as  most  sacred,  are  changed  in  France,  a  a^w 
glossary  is  absolutdj  necessary^  This  Mr.  Duprd  offers  us  in  the 
present  volume;  and  we  havd  not  the  slightest  reason  to  impeach  hia 
flilicrencc  or  his  accuracy  ;  00  )Jie  contrary,  we  can  fceely  commemdl 
both. 

Art.  jyj.— Duties  rf  fin  Ogieer,  in  fie  F$eldt  md  frindfaOy  of  Ughi 
Proofs,  whether  Cavahy  or  InfimUry.     By  Baron  Grose,  Fmd  Offi* 

.  oerofthe  Dutch  Brigade  in  His  Jlfajesty^s  Service*  8«0«  4/.  Boards* 
Egcrton.     itex. 

We  have  vead  this  little  work  with  great  attention  and  i^^rore*' 
l0ent;-«-for,,at  thifi  period,  who  is  not  a  soldier?  And  though  some  of 
the  more  modern  military  men  cannot  boast  of  much  tepenpnce,  we 
can  claim  our  share.  The  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  work,  consist- 
xng  chiefly  in  detail,  tyrevents  our  offering  any  abatcactoriiuotation; 
«nd  many  parts  may  be  considered  as  elementary  only,  4o  oAcers  of 
rank-eufnciently  well  known*  Yet  the  vrhole  should  be  read  vndk 
attention^  and  we  know  that  it  wiU  not  be  read  witboot  profit* 

^^T*  ^.r^Eiemgutsjrf  Per^cUfve  \  contaiiMyr  the  Nature  of  U^if  emi 
Colours,  and  the  *fheory  and  Practice  of  Perspective,^  in  regard  t0 
lines.  Surfaces,  and  Soads,  with  its  jifplictdion  to  jfrehiteetmr.  7\ 
which  are  added  Rules  for  painting  in  ttansparent  IVtUer*Colotiro*  B^ 
John  Wood.    ^vo.  6/«  Boards.    Cawthorn.     sSoi* 

This  is  a.  second  edition  of  a  useful  work*  We  perceive,  however^ 
«o  considerable  additions^  yet,  in  the  introdoatory  optical  party 
aomething  of  this  kind  has  been  atteanpted,  Tlie  Acts  referred  to  wem 
perhaps  detailed  too  late  to  have  been  added  in  the  notea.  Wes 
particularly  allude  to  the  power  of  shortening  the  axis  of  "visioos  ani 
4he  means  by  which  this  is  effected. 
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Art.  L — Voyages  from  Montreal^  on  the  River  St.  Lauhence^ 
throu^  the  Continent  rf  North  America^  to  the  Frozen  and 
Pacific  Oceans  ;  in  the  Tears  1 789  and  1 793.  JVith  a  prelimt* 
nary  Account  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  present  State  of  the  Fur^ 
Trade  of  that  Country,  Illustrated  with  Maps,  By  Alexander 
Mackerttde, Esq,  4/0.  x/.  lis,  6d,  Boards,  Cadell nisu/ Daviea* 
x8oi. 

vVlTHIN  our  own  mc^mories.  alone  has  a  knowledge  of  the 
western  coast  of  America  been  obtained.  The  information  of 
the  Spaniards  did  not  assist  us  beyond  California^  and  the  Rus- 
sians, unable  to  double  Tsutsckoi  noss,  could  only  collect  a  few 
Tague  tidings  of  the  Fox  Islands,  interposed  between  the  Asiatic 
and  American  continents,  from  the  occasional  visitors  in  pursuit 
of  peltry,  or  the  collectors  of  an  unwilling  and  precarious  tribute. 
A  vast  tract,  interposed  between  the  descriptions  of  the  north* 
em  and  southern  navigators,  was  totally  unknown  therefore  rill 
the  voyages  of  captaiii  Cook,  who  obtained  some  transient  and 
unceruin  views  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  continent,  and,  ia 
some  parts,  really,  saw  it.  Of  this  narrative,  we,  many  years 
since,  gave  a  full  account,  tracing  him  ia  his  whole  course,  and 
offering  our  opinions  on  the  consequences  that  might  he  drawn 
from  it.  This  we  thought  of  impcMtance,  since,  in  the  interval 
between  his  voyage  and  publication,  ficdon  had  supplied  what 
actual  examination  had  not  ascertained.  A  Spanish  admiral^ 
Juan  de  Fuca,  it  was  said,  had  found  a  passage-^which^  from 
every  appearance,  was  a  strait — ^that  communicated  with  the 
eastern  seas,  and  rendered  the  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean^ 
firom  Hudson's  Bay,  practicable  and  easy.  We  pointed  out,  from 
Cook's  longitudes,  that  this  was  highly  improbable,  and  that  ^ 
some  lofty  mountains  probably  intervened.  This  last  circum^ 
stance  was  collected  from  the. accounts  of  the  Americans  on 
chat  coast.  When,  however,  subsequent  information  taught  us 
that  ^aj('  Cook  supposed  to  be  the  American  comment  was^ 
CbW'Rev.  Vol.35,  yune,  1802.  £ 
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tn  reality^  clusters  of  islands ;  and  that  the  western  coasts  of 
America!  like  those  of  other  continents,  were  broken  by  nur 
merous  indentations  and  encroachments  from  the  sea;— whcn^ 
more  lately,  the  indefatigable,  investigations  of  Vancouver  and 
his  officers  ascertained  that  these  were  Kmited ;  —our  former  opi- 
nions were  confirmed,  and  what  we  had  suggested  appeared 
more  probable  than  ever.  We  shall  explain  ourselves.  From 
considering  the  very  circumstantial  account  of  Juan  de  Fuca; 
and  finding,  from  Mr.  Meares's  Narrative,  that  a  strait,  at  about 
the  same  spot,  which  seemed  to  lead  to  an  inland  distance,  was 
observable^  we  supposed  it  not  unlikely  that  it  might  reach  the 
Stony  Mountains.  On  examining  the  only  information  which 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  chose  to  sup^y,  we  found  in  the 
interior  continent  various  lakes  interspersed,  particularly  a  large 
one.  Lake  Winrpic,  in  the  line  between  the  supposed  straitft 
and  Jhe  bay  of  this  name.  Though  it  was  impossible  to  sup-- 
pose  a  direct  communication  by  water,  a  highly  practicable  one 
ftxight  -be  discovered  with  few  intervening  portages.  This  at 
length  appears  to  be  actually  the  case  *,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
penetrated  from  Canada  to  the  sea  on  the  north,  and  to  Npotka 
Island  on  the  west. 

It  is  well  known  that  an*  attempt  was  made  by  the  HudsonV 
Bay  Company  to  penetrate  from  their  station,  to  the  Pacific* 
Mr.  Ellis's  naorative  of  the  attempt  was  published,  and  has  been 
long  scarce.  It  is  said  to  fcave  failed;  but  such  is  the  baneful 
influence  of  monopoly,  and  so  many  reflexions  have  been 
thrown  on  the  ^conduct  of  some  of  the  former  directors  of  that 
incorporation,  that  we  dare  not  say  the  attempt  was  prosecuted 
with  perseverance,-  or  that  the  narrative  was  faithfully  detailed. 
In  each  respect  some  suspicions  have  appeared.  We  introduce ' 
the  subject,  however,  to  remark,  that,  from  all  the  knowledge 
which  we  can  obtain  of  the  continent,  the  passage  from  Ches- 
terfield's Inlet  in  Hudson's  Bay  is  much  shorter  atid  more  easy 
4han  from  Canada.  The  Lake  of  the  Mills  should  be  the  point 
of  union  from  each,  and  the  grand  depot  of  the  commerce  oi 
this  continent;  part  of  which  should  proceed  to  Upper  Canada^ 
,  and  thence  to  the  United  States,  in  the  route  proposed  by  gene- 
ral Simcoe;  and  part  to  Europe  through  the  bay  itself.  This>- 
however,  can  only  be  efiected  by  the  abolition  of  the  compAny^ 
and  by  carrying  on  the  trade  m  conjunction  with  those  wha 
have  snares  in  the  present  concern,  and  with  the  Canadian  set- 
tlers. The  extensive  and  unrivaled  commerce  that  would  then 
take  place,  would  be  a  full  recompense  to  the  company  for  re* 
signing  thehr  monopoly. 

These  travels  through  a  country  distingui^ed.  only  for 
variety  of  wretchedness,  cannot,  from  the  events  attending 
them,  be  very  interesting.  Their  importance  is  chiefly  geogjra* 
phicai}  and  in  tlus  view  we  shall  trace  the  outline. 
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Mr.  Mackenzie,  as  the  tide  diows,  departed  from  MotHveaiy 
toasted  the  northern  shotes  <tf  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  tcrthe 
ttorth* western  angle  of  the  latter,  where  the  first  portage  or  carry* 
ing-place  occurs,  formed  by  the  range  of  hills  to  the  ndrth  anii 
wefst,  which  prevents  the  communication  between  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Atlantic  in  a  much  lower  latitude.  From  dm 
Great  Portage,  he  proceeds  to  Lake  Winipic,  which  We  hate 
mentioned  as  in  the  line  from  the  supposed  Straits  of  fuca  tcr 
the  south-western  side  of  Hudson's  Bayy  and  which  may  pcrj» 
haps  contend  widi  the  Xake  of  die  Hills  for  the  honour  of  bc-f 
comine  die  central  dep6t  *.  The  whole  will  depend  on  what 
part  of  the  Stony  Mountains  the  passage  is  most  easy. 

Our  traveler  hcnte  proceeds  north-west  to  the  Great  Elk  Rivcr^^ 
which  falls  into  the  Lake  of  the  hills  rising  from  the  Stonf 
Mountains.  This  river  leads  him,  in  a  northerly  direction^  td 
Fort  Chipcwyan  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Hills,  in  little  more  than  iio°  of  W.  longitude,  and  about  jS* 
of  N.  latitude.  We  mention  the  situation  more  particufarly  for 
reasons  already^assigned.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  is  nof 
wholly  untrodden  ground.  Fort  Chipewyan  has  been  long  vt 
commercial  station  ^ — ^and  this  indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  tem» 
*  Forf  in  these  regions ; — and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had 
factories  at  Hudson-house  and  Manchester4iouse,  to  tne  souths 
and  a  very  little  to  the  east  of  this  lake;  while  Macleod's  Ford 
was  far  to  the  west,  and  not  far  distant  from  die  high  part  of 
the  rocky^  mountains*  whence  arise  Columbia  River  and  Peace 
River,  running  south-west  and  north»east  respectively. 

We  may  just  observe,  that  the  continent  of  America  in* 
every  respect  resembles  diose  of  the  old  world.  The  higir 
grounds,  as  in  Asia,  Africa,  an4  Europe,  are  near  the  western^ 
coast  \  and  the  sea  has  so  far  encroached,  as  to  form  numerocMr 
islands  stnd  sounds.  Twenty-five  degrees  of  longitude  intervene? 
between  the  western  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  which  may  be 
compared  to  a  mediterranean  jsea,  extending  far  to  the  west  of 
the  Atlantic ;  while  the  high  grounds  from  which  Columbia  and' 
Peace  Rivers  arise  are  not  three  degifces  from  the  eastern  Goast^ 
of  Vancouver's  Island. 

In  the  first  journey,  Mr.  Mackenzie  proceeds  fironr  Fort^ 
Chipewyan,  northward,  through  Slave  River,  communicating 
^th  Slave  Lake  on  the  north,  and  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  on  the 
south.  He  coasts  the  north-western  shores  of  the  former,  till 
he  meets  with  another  river  from  thd  rocky  mountains.  These 
-'    '     -  '  ■  -■■»..        —  ,     ,    -  , 

*- If  it  be  troe,  7i%  appears  bifbly  probable,  that  Lake  Winiprc  communicated 
by  the  Red  River  with  the  mountiiins^  to  the  notlh  and  west  of  Lake  Superior;  aa^ 
by  rariout  rhrers  with  the  Stony  Mountains  in  different  partt>  whence  some  rivera 
9i  importance  fall  into  the  Pacific^  this  lake  may  in  time  be  a  dtpot  of  int* 
portance. 
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united  streams  create  another  considerable  riyer*  Called  Mac- 
kenzie's) which  falls  into  the  hyperborean  sea;  and  our  traveler 
advances  till  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  sea  at  Whale  Island,  ia 
about  6gY  of  north  latitude. 

In  the  second  jburney,  our  author  proceeds  from  the  same 
spot>  Fort  Chipewyan,  on  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  marked  in  dif«( 
fcrent  majis  of  c;reat  respectability  as  Athabasca  Lake;  for,  in 
reality,  this  is  me  name  of  one  of  the  adjoining  watery  ez- 
iMUises.  Advancing  in  a  nordierly  direction,  he  falls  in  with 
Peace  River,  which  we  shall  soon  particularly  describe.  The 
eottvse  of  this  river  he  pursues  in  a  south«west,  and  occasio* 
nally  in  a  southerly,  direction,  till  he  arrives  at  the  rocky  moun- 
tains in  about  lao**  west  longitude.  Peace  River,  like  the  Ganges^ 
near  its  source  wanders  through  these  mountainsi  where  it  can 
find  a  practicable  passage,  pursuing  a  serpentine  course,  till,  in 
longitude  laii^,  it  takes  a  northern  curve,  bending  at  its  head 
a  little  to  the  west,  and  turning  eastward  at  about  laa®  15" 
west  longitude.    In  about  121^  west  longitude  is  the  head  of 

*  Peace  River}  and  nearly  at  the  same  spot  that  of  Columbia  River, 
falling  into  the  Pacific  in  a  somewhat  lower  latitude.  This 
we  point  out  with  more  anxiety,  as  it  may  in  future  be  of  con- 
siderable consequence.  There  are  undoubtedly  other  rivers 
from  this  source^  which  bend  more  strictly  westward :  but  a 
branch  of  the  Stony  Mountains  has  a  westerly  direction,  and 
forms  some  high  grounds  very  near  524^^  north  laritude,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the.  Pacific,  between  Fitzhugh's  Sound, 
and  Princess  of  Wales's  Islands.  From  this  branch  rise  the  lit-^ 
tie  streams  which  at  that  part  fall  into  the  Pacific;  afnd  in  this 
spot  our  traveler  reached  that  famoiis  ocean.  The  height  of' 
mt  mountains  whence  Peace  River  proceeds  is  here  said  to 
be  745 1  feet  above  the  level  of  their  base ;— by  other  writers,  to 
be  more  than  a  thousand  feet  loftier.  From  liiis  minute  de- 
scription the  importance  of  Mr.  Mackenzie's  discoveries  may 
be  appreciated.  A  north-western  passage  may  thus  be  said  to 
be  discorered,  not  of  a  continuous  sea^  but  of  an  inland  naviga* 
ckm— interrupted  indeed,  and  occasionally  inconvenient,  but 
assisted  by  water-carriage  of  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
probability  of  a  passage  of  this  kind,  and  no  other,  we  many 
years  since  pointed  out;  and  future  trials  may  yet  greatly  im- 
prove it.  Perhaps,  in  every  view.  Lake  Winipic  should  be  th« 
det6t\  but,  if  we  cannot  command  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  all  the  peltry  must  be  conveyed  through  Port  Nel« 
son  River  and  Hudson's  Strait,  except  whatsis  destined  for 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  Thus  the  question  is  brought 
to  a  point. 

When  vft  consider  the  fur-trade  in  one  view,  it  will  appear 
trifling — as' affording  articles  required  only  by  the, infant  and^' 

^aged>  by  luxurious  effeminacy  or. premature  morbid  imbeciility,^ 
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This  18,  however,  a  partial  and  unjust  representation.  In  coun* 
tries  where  the  heat  sinks  as  mucn  below  frost  as  in  our  hot* 
test  summers  it  rises  above  that  point,  furs  are  objects  of  ne- 
cessity; and  those  animals  whose  hairy  coverings  are  the 
thickest  and  finest — for  reasons  wc  have  often  had  occasion  to 
explain — ^afford  the  best  defence  against  cold.  While,  therefore, 
dl  furs  in  the  higher  latitudes  are  valued,  these  last  are  parti* 
cularly  so;  and  the  haughty  Chinese,  who  declines  European 
commerce,  because,  as  he  asserts,  he  wants  notfaihg  that  Europe 
can  bestow,  bends  in  this  respect,  and  will  allow  that  the  finest 
furs  arc  acceptable.  Pekin  is  only  in  40*^  north  latitude;  but  25** 
of  the  inclement  deserts  of  Siberia  and  Tartary  on  its  north, 
and  these  bounded  by  an  ocean  almost  constantly  frozen*  render 
it  extremely  cold.  A  Tartar  dynasty  has  however  chosen  a 
Tartarian  residence;  and  the  sea-otter,  who  shuns  habitations 
frequented  by  the  human  race,  has  taken  refuge  on  the  western 
coasts  of  America,  and  is  brought  thence  to  cherish  the  monarch 
and  the  nobles  of  China. 

Mr.  Mackenzie's  account  of  the  fur^de  is  id  many  respect! 
interesting.  One  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  human  natuie 
aierits  recording,  viz.  the  ease  which  men  bred  in  tirnHsed  dese* 
Berate  into  savage  life.  Religious  zeal,  in  its  principle  highly 
commendable,  but,  in  its  hasty  indiscriminate  rashness,  often 
counteracting  its  own  benevolent  designs,  in  these  regions  out- 
ran, as  usual,  the  dictates  of  discretion  and  common  sense.  The 
mind  of  the  stupid  savage,  whose  most  active  exertions  were 
required  for  his  bodily  support,  was  little  adapted  to  receive 
sublime  and  intellectual  truths.  The  missionairies,  from,  want, 
were  soon  obliged  to  undergo  the  same  labours ;  and,  from  less 
dexterity,  as  soon  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  know  no 
superior  talents  than  are  exerted  in  the  fishery  and  the  chase. 
The  French,  before  the  peace  of  1763,  had  cultivated  the  fur» 
trade;  but,  when  Canada  became  an  English  colony,  the  trade 
was  deserted  by  the  former,  and,  for  a  time,  neglected  by  the 
conquerors.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  continued  unac« 
countably  supine,  and  till  within  these  few  years  did  not  re« 
assume  tneir,  activity.  l*he  adventurers  from  Canada  have  ex* 
perienced  a  variety  of  fortunes  ;  many  of  their  losses  were  oc- 
casioned by  their  own  misconduct,  and  they  were  preserved 
onlv  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  Indians.  These  are  related- 
witn  peculiar  elegance  and  spirit,  though  the  honid  scene  can. 
scarcely  be  a  second  time  contemplatedt 

<  About  the  same  time,  twQ  of  the  pt^blish^ients  on  the  Assini* 
boio  nver  were  attacked  witl>  less  justice,  wheo  several  white  men* 
and  a  greater  number  of  Indians,  were  killed,  la  short,  it  appeared 
that  the  natives  had  formed  a  r^iolution  to  e^^tirpate  the  traders  1 
and,  without  entering  intp  any  further  rcasQ^ngs  gn  the  subject,  it 
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tpi^qirs  to  be  incontroTcrtibley  that  the  irregularity  pursued  ia  cftf^ 
l^ing  on  the  trade  has  brought  it  into  its  present  forlorn  situation  3 
f nd  nothing  but  the  greatest  calamity  that  could  have  befallen  the 
natives  saved  the  traders  from  destruction :  this  was  the  8mall-pox» 
which  spread  its  destructive  and  desolating  power,  as  the  fire  con- 
sumes the  dry  grass  of  the  field.  The  fatal  infection  spread  around 
with  a  baneful  rapidity  which 'no  flight  could  escape,  and  with 
ti  fatal  effect  that  nothing  could  resist.  It  destroyed  with  its  pesti- 
knti^l  breath  whole  families  and  tribes ;  and  the  horrid  scene  prew 
grated  to  those  who  had  the  melancholy  and  afflicting  opportunity 
of  beholding  it»  a  combination  of  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  such  as* 
to  avoid  the  horrid  fate  of  their  friends  ^roupd  themi  prepared  to 
V  disappoint  the  plague  of  its  prey,  by  terminating  their  own  exis« 
tfDce.  .  . 

*  The  habits  and  lives  of  these  devoted  people,  which  provided  nofc 
to-day  for  the  wants  of  to-morrow,  must  have  heightened  the  paint 
<A  such  an  affliction,  by  leaving  them  not  only  without  remedy,  but 
even  without  alleviation.  Nought  was  left  them  but  to  submit  in 
agony  and  despair. 

*  To  aggravate  the  picture,  if  aggravation  were  possible,  may  be 
added,  the  putrid  carcases  which  the  wolves,  with  a  furious  voracity, 
dftigged  ferth  from  the  huts,  or  which  were  mangled  within  them  . 
by  the  dogv,  wbgae  hunger  was  satisfied  with  the  disfigured  reniains 
of  their  masters*  Nor  was  it  uncommon  for  the  father  of  a  family* 
Yhom  the  infection  had  not  reached,  iq  call  them  around  him,  to 

3 present  the  cruel  su£terings  and  horrid  fate  of  their  relations^  from 
le  influence  of  some  evil  spirit  who  was  preparing  to  extirpate  their 
race ;  and  to  incite  them  to  baffle  deatn,  with  all  its  horrors,  by 
their  own  poniards.  At  the  same  time,  if  their  hearts  failed  thcni 
in  this  necessary  act,  he  was  himself  ready  to  perform  the  deed  of 
mercy  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  last  act  of  his  affection,  and  in- 
stantly to  follow  them  to  the  common  place  of  rest  and  refuge  from 
human  cviL'    p,  xiv. 

..  Ill  1787,  the  two  trading  companies,  who,  after  these  direful 
events,  had  been  most  successful,  united  their  stocks  and  eSbrtSji 
smd  the  trade  was  conducted  with  more  skill  and  less  irregula- 
rity. 0\\x  author  describes  the  outfit  of  the  canoes,  and  their 
qiana^ement,  tracing  their  course  very  minutely  to  the  west. 
These  accounts  are  curious,  but  often  dry  and  uninteresting. 
We  shall  prefer,  as  an  extract,  the  description  of  Lake  Superior, 

*  L&ke  Superior  is  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  body  of  fresh 
water  in  the  workU  it  fs  c&ar  and  pellucid,  of  great  depth,  and 
i^uttdinfir  in  a  gceat  variety  of  fish,  which  are  the  most  excellent  of 
their  kind.  There  are  trouts  of  three  kinds,  weigjiing  from  five  to 
fifty  pounds,  sturgeon,  pickerel,  pike,  red  and  white  carp,  black 
bass,  herrings,  &c.  &c.  and  the  lasl^  and  best  of  all,  the  Ticamang» 
or  white  fisn,  which  weighs  from  four  to  sixteen  pounds,  and  is  ofa 


superior  ouality  in  these  waters. 
'  *  This  fake  may  be 


may  be  denominated  the  grand  reservoir  of  the  River 
St.  Laurence,  as  to  considerable  ritera  discharge  themselves  into  it. 
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Sbc  principal  ones  are,  the  St<  Louis,  the  Nipigon,  the  Pic,  and  the 
ichipicotcn.  Indeed,  the  extent  of  country  from  which  any  of 
them  now,  or  take  their  course,  in  any  direction,  cannot  ddmit  of  it^ 
in  consequence  of  the  ridge  of  land  that  separates,  them  from  the 
rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  Hudson's  Bajj,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,,  and  the  wafers  that  fail  in  Lake  Michegan,  which  after, 
wards  become  a  part  of  the  St.  Laurence.  ^    . 

*  This  vast  collection  of  water  is  often  4:overcd  with  fog,  particu- 
hrly  when  the  wind  is  from  the  east,  which,  driving  against  thi  high 
barren  rocks  on  the  north  and  west  shore,  dissolves  in  torrents  of 
rain.  It  is  very  generally  said,  that  the  storms  on  this  lake  arc 
denoted  by  a  swell  on  the  preceding  day  ;  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  appear  from  my  observation  to  be  a  regular  phenomenon,  as  the 
•welh  more  frequently  subsided  without  any  subsequent  wind. 

*  Along  the  surrounding  rocks  of  this  immense  lake,  evident 
marks  appear  of  the  decrease  of  its  water,  by  the  lines  observable 
along  thenu  The  space,  however,  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  smaller  lakes,  as  it  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  six  feet,  the  former  being  very  faint.  , 

*  The  inhabitants  that  arc  fouiS  along  the  coart  of  this  witer 
arc  all  of  the  Algonquin  nation,  the  whole  of  whkh  do  not  exceed 
150  families. 

*  These  people  live  chiefly  on  fish :  indeed,  from  what  has  been 
6aid  of  the  country,  it  tannot  be  expected  to  abound  in  anim&ls,  as 
it  is^ totally  destitute  of  that  shelter  which  1$  so  necessary  to  them, 
TJie  rocks  appear  to  have  been  over-run  by  fire  ^  and  the  stunted  • 
timber,  which  once  grew  there,  is  frequently  secu  lying  along  the , 
surface  of  them  t  but  it  is  not  easy  to  be  reconciled,  tl)at  any  thing 
should  grow  where  there  is  so  little  appearance  of  soil.    Between  the  , 
fallen  trees  there  are  briars,  with  hurtlcberry  ^nd  gopscberry  bushes, 
raspberries,  &c«  which  invite  the  bears  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers, 
as  they  are  a  favourite  food  of  that  animal;  beyiond  these  rocky  . 
banks  are  found  a  few  moose  and  fallow  deer«     The  waters  alone  are 
af>undantly  ifihabited.  ,  .       .» 

*  A  very  curious  phenomenon  was  observed  sooie,  years  ago  at 
the  Grand  Portage,  for  which  no  obvious  cause  could  be.  assigned. 
The  water  withdrew  with  great  precipitation t  leaving  the  ground  , 
dry  that  had  never  before  been  visible,  the  fall  being  equal  to  four 
perpendicular  feet,  and  rushing  back  with  great  velocity  above  ,the 
common  mark.  It  continued  thus  faUing  and  rising  for  sf^eral 
hours,  gradually  decreasing  till  it  stopped  at  its  usual  l^eight.^  There . 
18  frequently  an  irregular  mflux  and  defiur,  which  does  not  exceed 
ten  inches,  and  is  attributed  to  the  wind.'     Ft  xli* 

The  description  of  the  country  round  Lake  Winipic,  and  the 
rivers  that  ^rise  from  thence^  are  ycrv  interesting  5  as  we  liay?. 
asserted  that  this  would  probably-be  tne  commerpal^^/j  could- 
the  trade  of  this  country  ever  greatly  Nourish. 

*  The  countr/,  bo?I,  product,  and' climate,  ttotA'  Lake  Sfuperior  to 
this  place  bear  a  general'  rdsembkficc,  v^ith  a  predominance  of  rock  . 
and- water ;  the  former  is  of  the  gfttiite  kind.    Where  there  is-any 
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^oily  it  is  well  covered  with  wood,  such  as  oak»  elm,  ash  of  differeot 
kinds,  maple  of  two  kinds,  pines  of,  various  descriptions,  amone 
which  arc  what  I  call  the  cypress,  with  the  hickory,  iron-wood, 
liard,  poplar,  cedar,  black  and  white  birch,  &c.  &c.  Vast  quantities 
of  wild  rice  are  seen  throughout  the  country,  which  the  natives  col* 
kct  in  the  month  of  August  for  their  winter  stores.  To  the  north 
of  fifty  degrees  it  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  does  not  come  to 
maturity. 

■  *  Lake  Winipic  is  the  great  reservoir  of  several  large  rivers,  and 
discharges  itself  by  the  River  Nelson  into  Hudson's  Ba)i,  The  first 
in  rotation,  next  to  that  I  have  just  described,  is  the  Assiniboin,  or 
Red  River,  which,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  coastwise,  disem* 
bogues  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Lake  winipic.  It  alternately 
receives  those  two  denominations  from  its  dividing,  at  the  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  lake,  into  two  large  branches.  The 
eastern  branch,  called  the  Red  I^iver,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  to 
sear  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  On  this  are  two  trading 
establishments.  The  country  on  either  side  is  but  partially  sup- 
plied with  wood,  and  consists  of  plains  covered  with  herds  of  the 
DufFi^lo  and  the  elk,  especially  on  the  western  side.  On  the  eastern 
'  aide  are  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  whole  country  is  well  wooded,  level, 
abounding  in  beaver,  bears,  moose- deer,  ftdlow-deer,  &c.  &c.  The 
natives,  who  are  of  the  Algonquin  tribe,  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
arc  considered  as  the  natives  of  Lake  Superior.  This  country  being 
near  the  Mississippi,  is  also  inhabited  by  the  Nadawasis,  who  are  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  former;  the  head  of  the  water  being  the  wane 
line,  they  are  in  a  continual  state  of  hostility ;  and  though  the  Al- 
gonquins  are  equally  brave,  the  others  generally  out-nimiber  them : 
It  is  very  probable,  therefore,  that  if  the  latter  continue  to  venture 
out  of  the  woods,  which  form  their  only  protection,  they  will  soon 
be  extirpated.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  finer  country  in  the  world 
for  the  residence  of  uncivilised  man  than  that  which  occupies  the 
apace  between  this  river  and  Lake  Superior.  It  abounds  jn  every 
thing  necessary  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  such  a  people.  Fish, 
venison,  and  fowl,  with  wild  rice,  are  in  great  plenty  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  their  nubsistence  requires  that  bodily  exercise  so  necessary 
to  health  and  vigour. 

*  This  great  extent  of  country  was  formerly  very  populous;  but, 
from  the  information  I  received,  the  aggregate  of  its  inhabitants  does 
ncit  exceed  three  hundred-  warriors ;  and,  among  the  few  whom  I 
saw,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  widows  were  more  numerous  than 
the  ftien.  The  rackoon  is  a  native  of  this  country,  but  is  seldom 
found  to  the  northward  of  it . 

*  The  other  bnmch  is  called  after  the  tribe  of  the  Nadawasis,  who" 
here  go  by  the  name  of  Assiniboins,  and  are  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  it.  It  runs  from  off  the  north-north-west,  and,  in  the>latitude  of 
51 -J  west,  and  longitude  loH,  rising  in  the  same  mountains  as  the 
River  Dauphin,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  due  order.  They  must  have 
sepa  ;ated  from  their  nation  at  a  time  beyond  our  knowledge,  and 
liy;:  in  peace  with  the  Algonquins  and  Kntsteneaux. 

*  The  country  between  this  and  the  Red  River  is  almost  a  coiiti- 
nual  plain  to  the  Missiaoury.     The  soil  is  sand  and  gravel,  with  a 
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digbt  intcrmizture  of  earth,  and  produces  a  short  grass.  Trees  are 
very  rare  ;  nor  are  there  on  the  banks  of  the  river  sufficient,  except 
in  particular  spots,  to  build  houses  and  supply  Hre-wood  for  the 
trading  establishments,  of  which  there  are  four  principal  ones.  Both 
these  rivers  are  navigable  for  canoes  to  their  source,  without  a  fall ; 
though  in  some  parts  there  are  ;^pids,  caused  by  occasional  beda  of 
lime-stone  and  gravel;  bu^in  general  they  have  a  sandy  bottom.'  p.lxi. 

We  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader,  that  the  distance  from 
Lake  Winipic  to  the  Missisoury,  and  the  source  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, is  comparatively  inconsiderable  \  that  an  open  river^ 
the  Red  River,  passes  through,  almost  the  whole  interval;  that 
its  connexion  with  Upper  Canada,  by  means  of  the  lakes,  and 
with  Hudson's  Bay,  through  Port  Nelson  River,  render  it  a 
very  desirable  settlement ;  while  on  the  south  and  west  the 
country  is  probably  encumbered  with  hills  or  woods  till  it 
feaches  Mexico.  The  following  picturesque  description  of  a 
beautiful  scene  in  the  higher  grounds  of  the  centre  of  America 
is  truly  impressive. 

<  The  Portage  la  Loche  is  of  a  level  surface,  in  some  parts  abound* 
'  ing  with  stones ;  but  in  general  it  is  an  entire  sand,  and  covered  with 
the  cypress,  the  pine,  tue  spruce  fir,  and  other  trees  natural  to  its 
•oil.  Within  three  miles  01  the  north-west  termination  there  is  a 
small  round  lake,  whose  diameter  does  not  exceed  a  mile,  and  whidt 
affords  a  trifling  respite  to  the  labour  of  carrying.  Within  a  mile 
of  the  termination  of  the  Portage  is  a  very  steep  precipice,  whose 
ascent  and  descent  appears  to  be  equally  impracticable  in  any  way, 
as  it  consists  of  a  succession  of  eight  hills,  some  of  which  are  almost 
perpendicular ;  nevertheless,  the  Canadians  contrive  to  surmount  all 
these  difficulties,  even  with  their  canoes  and  lading. 

*  This  precipice,  which  rises  upwards  of  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
plain  beneath  it,  commands  a  most  extensive,  romantic,  and  ravishing 
prospect.  From  thence  the  eye  looks  down  on  the  course  of  the  little 
river,  by  some  called  the  Swan  River,  and  by  others  the  Clear  Water 
and  Pelican  River,  l^eautifuUy  maeandering  for  upwards  of  thirty 
miles.  The  valley,  which  is  at  oncerefreshedand  adorned  by  it,  is  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  is  confined  by  two  lofty  ridges  of  equal 
height,  displaying  a  most  delightful  intermixture  of  wood  and  lawn, 
and  stretching  on  till  the  bloc  mist  obscures  the  prospect.  Some 
parts  of  the  inclining  heights  are  covered  with  stately  forests,  re-  ' 
ueved  by  promontories  of  the  finest  verdure,  where  the  elk  and  buf- 
falo find  pasture.  These  are  contrasted  by  spots  where  fire  has  de-t 
stroyed  the  woods,  and  left  a  dreary  void  behind  it.  Nor,  when  I 
beheld  this  wonderful  display  of  uncultivated  nature,  was  the  moving 
scenery  of  fiuman  occupation  wanting  to  complete  the  picture.  From 
this  elevated  situation,  I  beheld  my  people,  diminished,  as  it  were, 
to  half  their  ^ize,  employed  in  pitching  their  tents  in  a  charming 
meadow,  and  amon^  the  canoes,  which,  being  turned  upon  their 
^  tides,  presented  their  reddened  bottoms  in  contrast  with  the  sur* 
nmnding  verdure.    At  the  same  time,  the  process  of  gumming  them 
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tirodtieed  numerous  small  spires  of  smoke^  wKich,  as  they  rose,  en* 
Byened  the  scene,  and  at  Itngth  blended  with  the  larger  columns  that 
ascended  from  the  fires  where  the  suppers  were  preparing.  It  was 
in 'the  month  of  September  when  I  enjoyed  a  scene,  of  which  I  do 
aot  prestirtic  to  give  an  adequate  description  ;  and  as  it  was  the  rut- 
tn&g  season  of  the  elk,  the  whistling  of  that  aninial  was  heard  in  all 
the  yaricty  which  the  echoes  coold  afford  it. 

*  This  river,  which  waters  and  reflects  such  enchanting  scenery, 
runs,  including  its  windings,  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  when  it  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  Elk  River,  according  to  the  denomination  of  the 
natives,  but  coinmonly  called  by  the  white  people,  the  Athabasca 
jLvftTi  in  latitude  $G^  42"  north.*     p.  Ixxxv. 

The  accounts  of  the  Knistcncaux  and  'Chipcwyan  Indians  are 
curious^  but  offer  nothing  that  we  can  properly  select.  They  ate 
tribes  of  Americans,  with  shades  of  difference  boA  in  appear^ 
9nce  and  manners  from  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  nordi* 
cm  parts  of  the  continent*  . 

We  shall  return  to  these  journeys  in  another  article  j— for  what 
we  have  now  selected,  as  will  be  obvious,  is  firom  the  '  Account 
6f  the  Fur-Trade.* 

{To  be  continued.) 


Am.  II. — Accmnt  rf  the  Life  and  Writings  of  William  Roieri-' 
son,  D.D.  F.R.S.  R.  Wf.  Read  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.     Svo.    5^.  Boards.     Cadcll^jr/t^Davies.  1 80 1. 

JL  HIS  pleasing  and  intelligent  performance  is  iiitroduced  by 
the  following  advertisement.   . 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  the  biographical  detaik  in  the  fol« 
lowing  pages  were  communicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Robertson's  eldest' 
son,  Mr.  William  Robeitson,  ddvocate.  To  him  I  am  indebted, 
not  only  for  the  original  letters  with  which  he  has  enabled  me  to  gra« 
tify  the  curiosity  of  my  readers,  but  for  every  other  aid  which  he 
Govld  be  prompted  to  contribute,  either  by  regard  for  his  father's^ 
memory,  or  by  friendship  for'myself, 

<  My  information  with  respect  to  the  earlier  part  of  Dr,  Robert- 
son's life  was  derived  almost  entirely  from  one  of  his  oldest  and  most 
valued  friends,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cariyle  of  Inveresk. 

<  It  is  proper  for  me  to  add,  that  this  Memoir  was  read  at  diiFe- 
tent  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  was  destinecf 
ibr  a  place  in  their  Transactions.  The  length  to  which  it  has  ex* 
tended,  suggested  the  idea  of  a  separate  publication,  and  the  addi« 
tion  of  an  Appendix. 

*  During  the  long  interval  which  has  elapsed  since  it  was  com^ 
posed,  a:  few  sentences  have  been  oecasionanv  inserted,  in  which  a 
iseference  is  made  to  later  criticisms  on  Dr.  Robertson's  writings.    I 
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mention  this  circumstance^  ia  order  to  account  for  some  slight  ana- 
chronisms. 

*  CoUcge  of  Edinburgh,  «  DUGALD  STEWART/ 

i6tn  May,  1801. 

•  We  shall  not  attempt  to  f9rcstall  the  reader's  gratification  in 
the  perusal,  by  giving  a  regular  abstract  ol  me  life  of  Dr. 
Robertson ;  but  only  oflfer  a  few  remarks,  and  produce  a  few 
specimens  of  the  author's  manner.         , 

As  Dr»  Robertson  was  born  in  1721.,  and  did  hot  publish  his 
History  of  Scotland,  the  earliest  of  his  literary  eiforts,  till  1759, 
it  follows  diat  he  was  in  his  thirty-eighth  vear  when  hB  first 
appeared  as  an  author.  Nor  would  it  seem  that  the  judgement 
necessary  in  history,  or  any  grand  scientific  design,  can  be  suf- 
tficiently  matured  till  about  that  period  of  life.  Professor 
Stewart  is  well  known  to  be  an  able  metaphysician,  and  more 
versed  in  the  theory  of  the  mind  than  in  the  nistory  of  literature ; 
else  it  might  have  been  a  curious  topic  of  inquiry  for  him,  Wha^ 
were  the  most  recent  English  models  which  Dr.  Robertson  pro- 
bably followed  in  the  manner  and  disposition  of  his  work  ?  ^  The 
strict  quotation  of  authority,  which  he  most  laudably  intro-. 
duced  into  classical  productions,  was  a  practice  totally  unknown 
to  the  French  and  Italian  writers  :  and,  in  human  afiaxrs,  such 
important  consequences  often  arise  from  seeming  trifles,  that 
several  revolutions  of  literary  and  even  political  opinions,  in 
France,  may  be  traced  to  the  inaccuracies  of  their  leading 
authors — inaccuracies  propagated  by  themselves,  from  not  hav- 
ing referred  to  their*  authorities.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  French  literature  of  the  present  day,  that  grave  produc- 
tions in  that  language  maybe  divided  into  the  pedantic  and  phi- 
losophical. Of  the  former,  there  are  excellent  specimens  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  literary  dissertations.  Of  the  latter,  the  works  of. 
what  are  called  the  French  philosophers  aiFprd  abundant  exam* 
pks.  In  the  first  class,  the  subjects  generally  only  interest  a  few 
curious  and  literary  men  \  wh8e  the  second  creates  a  kind  of 
ephemeral  classics  read  by  the  nation  at  large. 

The  union  of  these  two  manners  constitutes  the  great  glory  of 
English  literature,  which  can  boast  of  not  a  few  productions  in- 
fallibly^ classical,  and  which  will  reach  the  most  distant  poste* 
rity,  because  they  not  only  rest,  on  the  perpetual  basis  ot  truth 
and  authentication,  but  superadd  the  advantages  of  clear  ar^ 
sangcment,  condensed  information,  and  elegant  style.  Till 
diis  method  ^all  be  adopted  in  France,  we  may  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  their  historical  classics  in  particular  will  attain  but  a 
VriidF  and  transitory  reputation. 

As,  in  constructing  a  grand  fabric,  the  plummet  and  the 
level,  tbough  they  seem  to  be  trifling  instruments^  are  of  the  most 
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essential  consequence;  so^  in  literature,  though  a. strict  refe- 
rence to  authorities,  and  a  constant  attention  to  severe  accuracy, 
may  seem  beneath  the  notice  of  an  ardent  genius,  yet,  without 
diem,  his  production  will  soon  yield  to  the  fempcsts  of  time.  The 
first  inventor  of  the  accurate  plan  of  arranging  history,  and 
other  great  compositions,  it  might  perhaps  be  difficult  to  trace : 
nor  shall  we  attempt  to  follow  it  to  the  pedantry  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  in  which  the  practice  was  carried  to  the  most 
ridiculous  abuse.  Among  the  English  classics  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  n>any  examples  might  be  adduced  of  just  and  mode- 
rate quotation.  But  RoUin  in  his  histories  seems  to  have  been 
partly  guided  by  his  own  just  taste,  and  partly  by  the  examples 
of  Montaigne  and  Le  Vayer — classical  writers  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. The  translations  of  Roliln  into  English  had  no  doubt  some  ' 
w^eight  in  introducing  this  practice  among  ourselves;  but  its  ge- 
neral adoption  in  great  literary  productions  may  perhaps  be  traced 
with  ampler  truth  to  the  Universal  History — z  work  of  distin- 
guished merit  for  that  period  of  our  literature,  when  the  spirit 
of  criticism  and  philosophical  research  was  only  beginning  to 
dawn. 

The  reputation  of  the  Universal  History  is  rather  of  a  du- 
bious nature,  from  the  number  of  the  writers  employed;  sa 
that  its  fame  has  become  scattered  and  indistinct,  instead  of  being 
concentrated  upon  one  distinguished  author.  But  it  has  often  im- 
pressed us,  that  the  general  form  and  texture,  and  erave  dignitj 
,  of  the  style,  the  references  to  the  authorities  and  omer  meritorm 
ous  circumstances  of  that  work,  formed  avenues,  as  it  were,  ta 
thc-palaces  afterwards  erected  by  Robertson  and  Hume.  The 
Universal  History  had  also  been  crowned  with  singular  success 
and  wide  applause;  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  preferring 
truth,  and  tlie  strict  quotation  of  authorities,  to  meretricious 
^  ornaments  and  ephemeral  eloquence,  which  often  please,  or 
rather  bewilder,  me  inugination>  at  the  expense  of  die  judge-* 
rnent. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflexions  by  the  confessed  defi- 
ciency of  the  present  biographer  in  literary  history  ;  which  is^ 
however,  superior  to  any  metaphysical  theory  of  the  mind» 
being  a  collection  of  facts  on  the  history  of  human  intellect, 
while  metaphysics  are  perhaps  of  all  studies  the  most  uncertain. 
From  Descartes,  to  the  present  hour,  how  many  metaphysical 
meteors  have  glittered  and  vanished! 

We  do  not,  however,  insinuate  that  there  is  any  mixture  of 
metaphysics  in  the  present  work,  which  is,  on  the  contrary, 
written  with  neatness  and  good  sense.  We  only  regret  that 
the  authoi^s  evident  unacquaintance  with  literary  history  has 
rendered  his  production  feeble  and  barren  in  parts  which  might 
liave  been  so  much  enriched  and  adorned. 

In  1754  Dr.  Robertson  became  a  member  of  a  literary  clu]» 
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tt  EdiiAurgh,  called  the  Select  Society.  When  such  clubs  arc 
merely  convivial,  they  afford  an  agreeable,  relaxation  for  men  of 
letters ;  but  it  often  happens  that  they  produce  a  confined 
taste^  and  a  self-importance,  and  would  restrict  literary  fame 
withm  their  own  narrow  limits^  and  condemn  every  author  who 
16  not  a  member  of  them,  or  does  not  at  least  embrace  their 
ruling  tenets.  In  this  society,  however,  Dr.  Robertson  seems 
to  have  improved  those  powers  of  elocution  by  which  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  Scot* 
land. 

*  In  these  courts,  indeed,  during  the  very  period  when  the  Select 
Society  was  contributing  so  much  to  the  fame  and  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Scotland,  there  occurred  one  subject  of  debate,  unconnected 
with  the  ordinary  details  of  church  government,  which  afforded  at 
once  full  scope  to  Dr.  Robertson's  powers  as  a  speaker,  and  to  a  difr. 
pky  of  that  mild  and  conciliatory  temper,  which  was  afterwards,  for 
a  long  course  of  years,  so  honourably  employed,  in  healing  the  di vi- 
sions of  a  church  torn  with  faction,  and  in-  smoothing  the  transition 
from  the  severity  of  puritanical  manners,  to  habits  less  at  variance 
fnth  the  genius  of  the  times.  For  this  important  and  arduous  task 
he  was  fitted  ip  an  eminent  degree  by  the  happy  union  he  exhibited 
ia  his  own  character,  of  that  exemplary  decency  ,which  became  his 
QtdeTj  with  all  the  qualities  that  form  the  charm  and  the  ornament 
of  social' life. — ^The  occurrence  to  which  I  allude  more  particularly 
at  present,  was  the  flame  kindled  among  the' Scottish  clergy  in  the 
year  I757»  by  the  publication  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  the  au* 
thor  of  which,  Mr.  John  Home,  was  then  minister  of  AthelstonfonL 
The  extraordinary  merits  of  this  performance,  which  is  now  become* 
to  Scotchmen  a  subject  of  national  pride,  were  not  sufficient  ta  aton^ 
for  so  bold  a  departure  from  the  austerity  expected  in  a  Presbyterian 
divine ;  and  the  offence  was  not  a  little  exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  ' 
some  of  Mr.  Home's  brethren,  who,'  partly  from  curiosity,  and  partly 
firom  a  friendly  wish  to  share  in  the  censure  bestowed  on  the  author, 
were  led  to  witness  the  first  representation  of  the  piece  on  the  Edin- 
burgh stage.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings 
connected  with  these  incidents.  Dr.  Robertson  distinguished  himself 
by  the  ablest  and  most  animated  exertions  in  defence  of  his  friends  } 
and  contributed  greatly,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence^  to  the  mild- 
ness of  that  sentence  in  which  the  prosecution  at  last  terminated. 
His  arguments  on  this  occasion  had,  it  may  be  presumed,  the  greater 
weight,  that  he  had  never  himself  entered  within  the  walls  of  a  play-- 
house ;  a  remarkable  proof,  among  niunberless  others  which  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  affords,  of  that  scrupulous  circumspection  in  his 
private  conduct,  which,  while  it  added  so  much  to  his  usefulness  as 
a  clerflryman,  was  essential  to  his  influence  as  the  leader  of  a  party  $ 
and  vdiich  so  often  enabled  him  to  recommend  successfully  to  othera 
the  same  candid  and  indulgent  spirit  that  was  congenial  to  his  owa 
■liad.^ 

«  The  flattering  notice  these  exertions  drew  to  him  from  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  rising  influence  be  had  already  secured  among  his  owa 
order>  would  havd  presented  to  a  temper  less  active  and  penevering 
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than  his»  many  3educt]on8  to  inteimpt  his  studies.  A  coniidertUc 
jportion  of  his  time  appears^  in  fact,  to  have  becQ  devoted^  4uring  ihi9 
period  of  his  life,  to  the  society  of  his  friends ;  hut»^s  far  as  hit 
situation  enabled  him  to  command  it,  it  was  to  a  society  which  amply 
compensated  for  its  encroachment  on  Kis  studious  leisure^  by  what  it 
added  to  the  culture  and  enlargement  of  his  mind.  Tbe  improTcment 
which,  in  these  respects,  he  deriTcd  from  the  conversation  of  Patrick 
k>rd  Elibank,  he  often  recoHected  in  his  more  advanced  years  vntlSf 
j^eculiar  pleasure  ;  and  it  affords  no  inconsiderable  proof  of  the  pen&k 
tration  of  that  lively  and  accomplished  nobleman,  that  long  befors 
the  voice  of  the  public  could  have  given  any  direction  to  his  attach- 
mentSy  he  had  selected  as  the  companions  of  his  social  hours,  the  his- 
torian of  queen  ^ary,  and  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  Douglas/ 
p.  16. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  oq 
Ac  first  of  February  1759,  was  followed  by  a  great  and  esttt- 
blidhed  reputation.  The  extracts  of  letters  produced  are  from 
Mr.  "Walpole,   Dr.  Warburton,    and  Mr.  Garrick.     But  good 

S'  dges  are  as  rare  as  good  authors;  and  the  opinion  of  David 
ume  is  of  more  consequence. 

^f  You  have  very  good  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  the  success  of 
your  history,  as  far  as  it  can  be  judged  of  from  a  few  weeks'  publi- 
cation. I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  does  not  praise  it  warmly;  and 
were  I  to  enumerate  all  those  whose  suffrages  I  have  either  heard  in 
its  favour,  or  j>een  told  of,  I  should  fill  my  letter  with  a  list  of 
names.  Mallet  told  me  that  he  was  sure  there  was  no  EngUshman 
capable  of  composing  such  a  work.  The  town  will  have  it  that  yoii 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  thinking  it  impossible  for  a  meve  untraveled 
Scotchman  to  produce  such  language.  In  short,  you  may  depend 
on  the  success  of  your  work)  and  that  your  name  is  known  very 
much  to  your  advantage. 

**  I  am  diverting  myself  with  the  notion  how  much  yoU.  will  pro* 
fit  by  the  applause  of  my  enemies  in  Scotland.  Had  you  and'  1 
been  sueh  fools  as  to  have  givei\  way  to  jealousy,  to  have  entertained 
animosity  and  malignity  stgainst  each  other,  and  to  have  rent  all  our 
acquaintance  into  parties,  what  a  noble  amusement  we  should  have 
exhibited  to  the  blockheads,  which  now  they  are  likely  te  be  disap- 
pointed of.  All  the  people  whose  friendship  or  judgement  either  of 
us  value,  are  friends  to  both,  and  virill  be  pleased  with  the  success  of 
'  both,  as  we  will  be  with  that  of  each  other.  I  declare  to  you  I  have 
liot  of  a  long  time  had  a  more  sensible  pleasure  than  the  good  recep* 
tioa.  of  your  History  has  given  me  within  this  fortnight.'^    r.  31. 

**  The  great  success  of  your  book,  beside  its  real  merit,  is  foiw 
warded  by  its  prudence,  and  by  the  deference  paid  to  established 
opinions.  It  gains  also  by  its  being  your  first  performance,  and  hf 
its  surprisinfiT  the  piiblic,  who  are  not  upon  their  guard  against'  it. 
By  reason  of  these  two  circumstances  justice  is  more  readily  done  tOk 
its  merit,  which,  however,  is  really  so  great,  that  I  believe  there  is 
scarce  another  instance  of  a  first  performance  being  so  near  per-. 
fSMiea*'*    >.  34.  . 
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It  k  not  a  litlle  xemaTkable,  that,  in  the  torrent  of  Mrhig  o^ 
luons  at  the  time.  Dr.  Robertaon  waa  regarded .  aa  an  apolo^ 
gbt  for  Mary;  while  in  the  recent  torrent  of  toryism  he  has  been 
attacked  aa  her  adversary ; — a  proof,  if  any  were  required,  that 
hift  work  rests  on  tlie  eternal  basis  of  truth. 

In  his  reflexions  on  this  work,  professor  Stewart  again  evinces 
more  acquaintance  with  metaphysics  than  with  literary  history; 
and  he  speaks  of  difficulties  which  certainly  the  author  and  his 
teadera  never  before  thought  of ;  as  the  barbarous  idiom  of  any 
country  cannot  in  the  least  affect  the  dignity  of  its  history.  The 
Macedonians  spoke  a  most .  barbarous  dialect:  but  wno  ever 
thinks  of  such  a  circumstance  in  reading  the  history  of  Philip  or 
Alexander?  Dr.  Stewart  seems  here  to  have  wandered  into 
'false  refinement.  A  brief  comparison  of  Dr.  Robertson  with 
Guicciardini,  Davila,  &c.  would  haye  been  far  more  interest- 
ing ;  but,  from  many  passages  of  the  work,  we  should  be  led 
to  suspect  that  Dr.  Stewart  has  read  but  little ;  and  that,  instead 
of  a  treasure  of  acquired  knowledge  in  solid  gold,  his  mental  cabi- 
nets are  filled  with  die  bank  paper  of  meta{mysics,  which,  as  wer 
have  before  observed,  passes  for  a  time,  but  is  a  very  perishable 
commodity.  In  vain  would  the  modern  philosophers  decry  . 
learning;  which,  if  properly  digested,  is  the  isame  with  ment^ 
experience  with  a  progression  offacts  in  natural  philosophy;,  or, 
to  iise  a  ipore  homely  similitude,  with  the  use  of  manure  in 
agriculture,  enriching  the  mind,  which  otherwise. produces  only 

a  slender  crop. 

t 

*  Dr.  Robertson's  own  ambition  was,  in  the  mean  time,  directed 
to  a  different  object.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  Scottish  his^ 
tory,  we  find  him  consulting  his  friends  about  the  choice  of  another 
historical  subject ;  anxious  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  he  had  alre^ 
dy  acquired.  Dr.  John  Blair  urged  him  strongly  on  this  occasion  t^ 
write  a  complete  History  of  England ;  and  mentioned  to  him,  a.s  an 
'  inducement,  a  conversation  between  lord  Chesterfield  and  cdionel 
Irwin;  in  which  the  former  said,  that  he  would  not  scruple,  if  Dr» 
Robertson  would  undertake  such  a  work,  to  move,  in  the  honse  oC 
peersy  that  he  should  have  public  encouragement  to  enable  him  ta 
carry  it  into,  execution.  But  this  proposal  he  was  preventeci  from 
listening  to,  by  his  unwillingness .  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Hume;  aV 
though  it  coincided  with  a  farourite  plan  which  he  himself  hrid 
formed  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life.  The  two  subjects-  which 
appear  to  have  chiefly  divided  his  choice  were^  the  History  of 
Greece,  and  that  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Between  tb^ese 
»he.hesitated  long,  balancing  their  comparative  advantagtis  and  di  iad«* 
vantages,  and  availing  himself  of  aE  the  lights  that  his  ccirresppndents 
could  impart  to  him.  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Hume  took  a  more 
peculiar  interest  in  his  deliberations,  and  discussed  the  subject  wit)i 
him  in  length  in  variotis  letters.  I  shall  extract  a  few  p lassages  from 
these.  1%e  opinions  of  such  writers  upon  such  a  qu'^stion  c;innot 
bal  to  be  gj»^nJly  intere;sting ;  and  some  of  the  hints  (bey  suggest 
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mar  peiluips  be  usefal  to  those  who^  conscious  of  their  own  powers, 
are  disposed  to  regret  that  the  field  of  historical  composition  is  ez-J 
baustcd. 

*  The  following  passages  are  copied  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Walpole^ 
dated  4th  March  17 S9* 

.  **  If  I  can  throw  in  any  additional  temptation  to  your  disposition 
for  writing,  it  is  worth  my  while,  even  at  thp  hazard  of  my  judge- 
ment and  my  knowledge,  both  o(  which  however  are  small  enough 
to  make  me  tender  of  them.  Before  I  read  your  History,  I  should 
probably  have  been  glad  to  dictate  to  you,  and  (I  will  venture  to  say 
it— it  satirises  nobody  but  myself)  should  have  tnought  I  did  honour 
to  an  obscure  Scotch  clei^ryman,  by  directing  his  studies  with  my 
superior  lights  and  abilities.  How  you  have  saved  me,  sir,  from  mak- 
ing a  ridiculous  figure,  by  making  so  great  an  one  yourself !  But 
could  I  suspect,  that  a  man  I  believe  much  younger,  and  whose  dia- 
lect I  scarce  understood,  and  who  came  to  me  with  all  the  diffidence 
and  modesty  of  a  very  middling  author,  and  who  I  was  told  had 
passed  his  life  in  a  small  living  near  Edinburgh ;  could  I  suspect 
that  he  had  not  only  written  what  all  the  world  now  allows  the  best 
modern  history,  but  that  he  had  written  it  in  the  purest  English, 
and  with  as  much  seeming  knowledge  of  men  and  courts  as  if  he  had 
passed  all  his  life  in  important  embassies?    In  short,  s>ir,  I  have  not 

r>wer  to  make  you,  what  you  ought  to  be,  a  minister  of  state — but 
will  do  all  I  can,  I  will  stimulate  you  to  continue  writing,  and  I 
•hall  do  it  without  presumption. 

**  I  should  like  either  of  the  subjects  you  mention,  |uid  I  can 
figure  one  or  two  others  that  would  shine  in  your  hands.  In  one 
light  the  history  of  Greece  seems  preferable.  You  know  all  the  ma- 
terials for  it  that  can  possibly  be  had.  It  is  concluded  ;  it  is  clear  of 
all  objections ;  for  perhaps  nobody  but  I  should  run  wildly  into  pas- 
sionate fondness  for  liberty,  if  I  was  writing  about  Greece.  It  even 
might,  1  think,  be  made  agreeably  new,  and  that  by  comparing  the 
extreme  difference  of  their  manners  and  ours,  particularly  in  the 
article  of  finances,  a  system  almost  new  in  the  world.  . 


**  With  regard  to  the  History  of  Charles  V.,  it  is  a  magnificent 
subject,  and  worthy  of  you.  It  is  more :  it  is  fit  for  you  5 — for  you 
have  shown  that  you  can  write  on  ticklish  subjects  with  the  utmost 
discretion,  and  on  subjects  of  religious  party  with  temper  and  impat^ 
tiality.  Besides,  by  what  little  I  have  skimmed  of  history  myself,  I 
have  seen  how  many  ];nistakes,  how  many  prejudices,  may  easily  be 
detected :  and  though  much  has  been  written  on  that  age,  probably 
truth  still  remains  to  be  written  of  it.  Yet  I  have  an  objection  to  this 
subject.  Though  Charles  V.  was  in-  a  manner  the  emperor  of 
Europe,  yet  he  was  a  German  or  a  Spaniard.  Consider,  sir,  by 
what  you  must  have  found  in  writing  the  History  of  Scotland,  how 
difitcult  it  would  be  for  the  most  penetrating  genius  of  another 
country  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  Scottish  story.  So  much  of  all 
transactions  must  take  their  rise  from,  and  depend  on,  national  laws*, 
customs,  and  ideas,  that  I  am  persuaded  a  native  would  always  dis- 
cover great  mistakes  in  a  foreign  writer.  Greece,  indeed,  is  a  forciga 
counlry  5  bat  no  Greek  is  alive  to  disprove  one,",  p.  50.  * 
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It  is  singular  enough,  diat,  as  Dr.  Robertson  was  soon  aftef 
ftjjnoirtted  historiographer  for  Scotland,  he  did  not  conscientiously 
adhere  to  the  tenor  of  his  patent,  and  complete  the  history  of 
his  native  courttry.  •  But,  having  now  acquired'fame  and  money, 
he  was  naturally  desirous  of  augmenting  both.  The^  History 
of  Scotland  was  not  very  promising :  and  a  subject  whicn 
might  display  greater .  talents,  and  command  the  attention  of 
foreigners,  was  of  course  preferred. 

A  history  of  England  was  tXsA  contemplated  by  this  cclc-. 

brated  author,  but  soon  relinquished,  from  the  impossibility  of 

'  his  residing  statedly  at  London.  * 

At  Icngdi  appeared  die  History  of  Charles  the  Fifth* 

•  «  The  paragraphs  which  immediately  follow  arc  part  of  a  letter" 
from  Mr.  Hume,  without  any  date  j  but  writteiv,  as  appears  -from  the 
contents,  while  the  History  of  Charles  V.  was  still  in  the  press.   The  • 
levity  of  the  style  forma  such  a  striking  contrast  to  the  character 
which  this  grave ^and  philosophical  historian  sustains  in  hitt  publica- 
tions, that  I  have  sometimes  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of  sub- 
jecting to  the  criticisms  of  the  world  so  careless  an  eflfusion  of  gaiety " 
and  affection*     I  ti*ust,  however,  that  to  some  it  will  not  be  wholly* 
Imiateresting  to  enjoy  a  glimpse  of  the  writer  j<nd  his  correspondent 
in  the  habits  of  private  intercourse  ;  and  that  to  them  the  playful  amiH 
good-natured  irony  of  Mr.  Hume  will  suggest  not  unplcasihg  picture* 
of  the  hours  which  they  borrowed  from  business  and  study.     Dr. 
Robertson  used  frequently  ta  say>  that  in  Mr*  Hume's  gaiety  there 
was  something  wliich  approached  to  infantine ;  and  that  he  had 
found  the  same  thing  so  often  exemplified  in  the  circle  of  his  other 
,  firiends,  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  consider  it  as  characteristical 
of  genius.   It  has  certainly  lent  an  amiable  grace  to  some  of  the  most; 
fiivourite  names  in  ancient  story. 


-Atqui 
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Quin  nbi  se  a  vulgo  et  scena  in  6ecreta  rem6rant 
Viirtus  Scipiadae  et  mitis  sapif^ntia  LxU, 
Nugari  cum  illo  et  discincti  ludere,  donee 
Decoqueretur  olaa^  soliti.  ■    - 

••  I  got  yesterday  from  St  rah  an  aboOt  thirty  sheets  of  your  Ktis* 
tory  to  be  sent  over  to  Suard,  and  last  night  and  this  morning  have 
run  them  over  vvith  great  avidity.  I  could  not  deny  myself  the  eatis* 
factioD-^which  I  hope  also '  will  not  displease  you— ^f  expressing 
presently  my  extreme  approbation  of  them.  To  say  only  they  ara 
Very  well  written,  is  by  far  too  faint  an  expression,  and  much  in£e# 
rior  to  the  sentiments  1  feel :  they  are  composed  with  nobleness,  with 
dignity,  with  elegance,  and  with  judgement^  to  which  there  are 
few  equals.  They  even  excel,  and,  I  think,  in  a  sensible  dcgrieej 
Vour  History  of  Scotland.  I  propose  to  myself  great  pleasure  ia 
being  the  only  man  in  flngland,  during  some  months,  who  w.ll  b< 
in  jthe  situation  of  doing  you  justice ;  aner  v^hich  you  may  certainly 
expect  that  my  voice  will  be  drowned  in  that  of  the  pubhc* 

Cjut.R£y.  Vol.  35.  June^  i8oa.  It 
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**  You  know  thai  you  sod  I  have  alwa,T«  been  on  the  footiag  of 
finding  in  each  other^s  productions  something  to  bkmet  and  tome* 
thing  to  commend ;  and  therefore  you  may  perhaps  expect  also 
some  seasoning  of  the  ibrnxr  kind;  but  really  neither  my  leisure  nor 
inclination  allowed  me  to  make  such  remarks^  and  I  sincerdy  believe 
you  have  afforded  ms  very  small  materials  for  them.  However,  such 
particulars  as  occur  to  my' memory  I  shall  mention.  Maltreat  is  a 
Scotticism  which  loccurs  once*  Wliat  the  devil  had  you  to  do  with 
that  old-fashioned  dangling  word  luhenwithf  I  should  as  soon  take 
back  wBenupon^  wberaintOf  and  ^herewitha/*  I  think  the  oolv  tole- 
fable  decent  gentleman  of  the  family  is  wiirem\  aad  I  ahoiud  not 
efause  to  be  often  seen  in  his  company.  But  I  know  your  affection 
{iur  vfhenwitb  proceeds  from  your  partiality  to  Dean  Swift,  whom  I 
can  often  laugh  with,  whose  style  I,  can  even  approve*  but  surely 
can  never  adnure.  It  has  no  harmony,  no  eloquence,  no  ornament  ; 
and  not  much  correctness,  whatever  the  EngUsh  may  imagine.  Were 
not  their  literature  still  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  state,  that  author'» 
'  place  would  not  be  so  hijp^h  among  their  dassics.  But  what  a  fancy 
IS  this  you  have  taken  of  saying  always  an  bandt  an  hearty  an  hiad? 
Have  you  an  ear^  Do  you  not  know  that  this  (»)  is  added  before' 
vowels  to  prevent  the  cacophony,  and  ought  never  to  take  place 
before  {h)  when  that  letter  is  sounded  ?  It  is  never  pronounced  in 
these  words:  why  should  it  be  wrote?  Thus,  I  should  say,  a 
hutifryt  and  an  historian ;  and  so  would  you  too,  if  you  had  any 
sense.  But  you  tell  liie,  that  Swift  does  otherwise*  To  be  We 
there  is  no  re|^y  to  that ;  and  we  mutt  swallow  your  tatb  too  upon 
the  same  authority*  I  will  see  you  d— — d  sooner*-— But  I  will  en« 
deavour  to  keep  my  temper. 

**  I  do  not  like  this  sentence  in  page  149.  <  Thia  slep  was  taken 
^  in  consequei^ce  of  the  treaty  Wolsey  had  concluded  widi  the  empe* 
*  ror  at  Brussels,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  kept  secret.'— -£  sic  ^ 
^nma  £xistes%  I  should  never  have  been  plagued  with  hearing  your 
praises,  so  often  sounded,  and  that  fools  preferred  your  atyle  to  mine* 
Certainly  it  liad  been  better  to  have  said,  <  which  Wolsey,'  &c.  That 
relative  ought  very  seldoni  to  be  omitted,  and  is  here  particularly  re* 
quisit^  to  preserve  a  symmetry  between  the  two  members  of  the  sen* 
tence.  You  omit  the  relative  too  often,  which  is  a  colloquial  barba*^ 
rism,  as  Mt*.  Johnson  calls  it. 

^  •«  Your  periods  are  sometimes,  though  not  often,  too  long.  Suard 
will  be  embarrassed  with  them,  as  the  modish  French  style  runs  into 
the  other  crtrcme."     p.  76. . 

It  appears  from  this  account  that  the  French  trandations  of 
Dr.  Robertson'a  works  were  promoted  by  himself,  and  diat  he 
displayed  a  paternal  solicitude  for  his  nunc  on  the  eontinent* 
In  page  91,  &c.  Dr.  Stewart  prs^ses  die  general  arrangement  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  writings.  On  diis  subject  we  have  already  ex-- 
pressed  our  opinion  in  our  review  of  the  Disquisition  on  India;; 
ind  we  do  not  hesitatfe  to  repeat,  that  we  look  upon  his  short  text 
and  long  notes  ^  alike  undassieal,  unphilosopmcaI>  unrntelligi*- 
^le,  and:  unpleasant.  It  is»  in  truth,,  a  most  pedantic  imitatloxt 
cf  Bayle^ir  Dictiooaryi  and  of  the  Biographia  witannica..  . 
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^  After  an  interval  of  eight  yeard  from  the  publication,  of  Charka 
the  Fifth,  Dr.  Robertson  produced  the  History  of  America  i  a  work 
whichy  by  the  variety  of  research  and  of  speculation  that  it  exhibits^ 
enables  us  to  form  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  manner  in  v^hich  he  had  em« 
ployed  the  intervening  period,- 

*  In  undertaking  this  task,  the  author's  original  intention  ^fr^i 
only  to  complete  his  account  ot  the  great  events  connected  with  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  \  bi|l  pcreeiving,  as  he  advanced,  that  a  History 
of  America,  confined  solely  to  the  operations  and  Concerns  of  the  ' 
Spaniards^  would  not  be  likely  to  excite  a  very  general  interest,  fae  • 
resolved  to  include  in  his  plan  the  transactions  of  all  the  European 
nations  in  the  New  World.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  British 
empire  there  he  destined  for  the  subject  of  one  entire  volume;  but 
afterwards  abandoned,  or  rather  suspended  the  execution  of  Ihit 
part  of  his  design,  for  reasons  mentioned  in  his  preface/     p.  97^ 

The  History  of  America  is  certainly  a  great  and  interesting 
\rork,  much  superior,  in  our  estimation,  to  that  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  entitled  thf  History  of  Spa- 
nish America,  as  the,  Portuguese  half  is  totally  omitted;  and  the 
author  seems  even  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Portuguese  ever  had 
any  settlements  in  America.  The  history  of  Portuguese  America 
vould  prove  an  important  and  interesting  theme  to  a  writer  well 
versed  in  the  language,  who  could  obtain  access  to  the  Portu- 
guese records— an  advantage  indispensable  to  any  author  who 
would  write  with  historical  precision,  either  on  this  subject,  on' 
navigation,  or  modern  discoveries  in  general. 

ikete  are  some  topics  on  which  the  outcry  of  party-spirit  aind 
preconceived  opinion  is  so  violent,  that  modern  philosophy  can- 
not stand  the  sliock.     Such  is  that  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Spa- 
niards ih  their  conquest  of  America,  and  of  the  slavc*tradc.   An- 
cient philpsophers  argued  on  the  real  and  general  nibdifications 
of  human  nature ;  while  the  modems  argue  upon  aw  idea  of  per- 
fection which  is  no-where  to  be  found,  except  \t\  their  closets.' 
We  do  not  see  that  Dr.  Robertson  has  incurred  any  blame,  as, 
our  biographer  allows,  for  representing  the  supposed  cruelties* 
of  the  Spaniards  in  a  just  historical  light  without  prejudice  or 
passion.     It  i6  extremely  natural  for  our  mariners  to  delineatir 
the  Spaniards  as  verv  cruel,^  a*  an  apology  for  our  cruelty  in  frc**^ 
quent  attacks  upon  tneir  defenceless  possessions,  for  the  sake  6f 
ingots  of  gold  or  silver  j  but* the  voice  of  posterity  will  be  vcrj^ 
difierent.     Cruelty  unavoidably  attends  war  in  barbarous  ages;; 
and  we  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  history  of  tl^e  'rt^ars  of  York, 
and  Lancaster  in  the  century  in  which  America  was  discovered* 
to  observe  with  what  a  particular  good  grace  w^  bring  t^, 
^rge.    The  settlements  of  the  French  and  English,  more  thait 
a  century  fdtcr>  only  bore  the  improved  character  of  Eiirop^artt 
sodefj.    If  JBLichard  the  Third,  or  evert  if  Henry  the  Sevei>lh^ 
Kad  made  conquests  in  America,  we  should  probably  have  hatf 
little  cause  to  boast  of  the  contrast.    But  this  charge  of  cruelty 
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]»  convenient,  as  we  have  already  mentioned ;  and  we  perfectfjr 
remember,  that  in  an  old  Englisn  account  of  one  of  our  cxpc^ 
ditions  against  the  Spanish  colonics,  a  Spanish  governor  is  brand- 
ed as  cruel  because  he  had  put  the  place  into  a  posture  of  de- 
fence) which  occasioned  some  loss  to  the  assailants!  Such  is' 
the  torrent  of  national  opinions,  always  despised  by  a  writer  of 
reaF  talents^  who*  listen^  to  the  voice  of  all  nations^  and  that  of 
distant  fttttfrity.  We  do  not  know  any  foreign  writer  of  real 
skill  and  eminence  who  has-  branded  the  Spanish  crttelties  \  and 
rather  believe  the  outcry  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country^ 

The  Disquisition  concerrang  India  was  written  by  the  author 
in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  We  have  already  considered  this  work 
at  great  length*,  aftd  af  this  distance  of  time  do  not  think  it  has 
met  with  much  public  approbation.  Since  our  review  of  "it, 
many  parts  have  been  discovered  to  rest  on  loose  founddtions, 
particularly  the  supported  ancient  astronomy  of  the  Hindus.^ 
Such  a  work  certainly  demanded  a  more  profound  acquaintance 
with  antiquities  than  the  author  possessed. 

.  We  perfectly  agree  with  the  learned  bishop  of  Salisbury  in 
his  censure  of  the  ^ort  text  and  long  notes-;  and  regard  Dr. 
Robertson's  predilection  in  its  favour^  even  to  his  last  moments> 
as  an  instance  coinciding  with  Milton's  admiration  of  his  Para- 
dise Regained.  ,An  author  may  sometimes,  from  mere  artifice, 
express  lastins  approbation  of  the  weakest  part  of  his. writings;, 
as  ne  knows  the  strong  will  shift  for  themselves. 

'  Dr.  Stewart  afterwards  gives  what  he  calls  a  general  view  of 
iDr.  Robertson's  merits  as  an  historian ;  but  this  unexpectedly 
presents  only  a  few  remarks  on  his  language.  The  last  section 
contains  a  prolix  view  of  Dr.  Robertson's  conduct  as  a  presby- 
terian  clergyman — a  subjqct  which  may  perhaps  be  interesting  at 
Edinburgh,  but  to  the  English  reader  is  alike  unejifeertaioing  and 
uninstfuctive.  A  few  pages  on  this  topic  were  doubtless^  ne- 
cessary ;  but  they  ought  to  have  been  vmtten  with  comptessive 
force  and  elegance* 

*  The  general  view  which  has  been  already  given  of  Dr.  Robcrt- 
fl^'6  occupations  and  habits,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  attempting 
a.  formal  delineation  of  bis  character..  To  the  particulars,. however, 
which  have  been  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  couise  of  this  bio- 
gxaphical  sketch,  it  may-  not  be  unimportant  to  add,  that  the  saxne 
sagacity  and  ^od  sense  which  so  eminently  distinguished  him  as  a 
Writer,  guided  his  conduct  in  life,  and  rendered  his  counsels  of  in- 
estimable value  to  his  friends.  He  was  not  forward  in  offering  ad- 
vice ;  but  when  consulted,  as  he  was  very  frequently,  by  his  younger' 
^quaintance,,  he  entered  into  their  concerns  with  the  most  ftvely  in- 
terest, and  seemed  to  have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  imparting  ta 
them  all  the  lights  of  his  experience  and  wisdom.  Good  tense  waV 
ijMked  the  most  prominent  feature  in  his  intellectual  character;  and 

■■  _-^ .J  . 
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it  is  lanquestionably  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  understanding,  thaft 
which  essentially  constitutes  superiority  of  ipind :  for,  although  vi^ 
-are  sontetimes  apt  to  appropriate  the  appellation  of  genius  tq  certain , 
peculiarities  in  the  intellectual  habits,  it  ia  he  only  who  distinguishes 
himself  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  thinking  better  than  they  on 
-the  same  subjects,  who  fairly  brings  his  powers  into  comparison  with 
•others.  This  was  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  case  with  Dr*  Robert-  , 
«on.  He  was  not  eminent  for  metaphysical  acuteness  5  nor  did  he 
easily  enter  into  speculations  involving  mathematical  or  mechanical 
ideas;  but,  in. those  endowments  which  lay  the  foundation  of  suc- 
cessful conduct,  and  which  fit  a  roan  to  acquire-  an  influence  over 
others,  he  had  no  superior.  Among  those  who  have,  like  him,  de- 
voted the  greater  part  of  life  to  study,  perhaps  it  would  be  .difficult 
to  find  his  equal. 

'  His  practical  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was  greats  and  4m 
possessed  the  soundest  and  most  accurate  notions  of  the  characters 
of  those  ^\\}\  whom' he  was  accustomed  to  associate.  In  that  quick 
penetration,  indeed^  which  reads  tjhe  soul,  and  estimates  the  talents 
of  others  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  he  was  surpassed  by  many  ;  and  I 
have  often  xnown  him  misW  by  iirst  impressions :  but  where  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  observations  for  a  length  of  time» 
he  seldom  failed  in  forming  .conclusions  equally  just,  refined,  and 
profound.  In  a  general  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  ways  of 
men,  his  superiority  was  striking  and  indisputable  ;  still  more  so,  in 
roy  qpinioi^  than  in  ithe  judgements  he  formed  of  individuals.  Nor 
is  this  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  joint  influence  of  bif  habits 
as  an  historian,  and  as  a  political  leader, 

*  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  his  moral  qualities.  Exemplary  and 
amiable  in  the  offices  of  private  life,  he  exhibited  in  his  public  con- 
duct a  rare  union  of  political  firmness,  vnrh  candour  and  modera* 
tion.— "  He  enjoyed,"  sayS  Dr.  Erskine,  "  the  bounties  of  Provi- 
dence without  running  into  riot  ;  was  temperate  without  austerity  $ 
condescending  and  affable  without  meanness ;  and  fh  expense  neither 
soijdid  nor  prodigal.  He  could  feel  an  injury,  and  yet  bridle  his 
pas^on  ;  was  grave,  not  sullen ;  steady,  not  obstinate  ;  friendly,  not 
officious  ;  prudent  and  cautious,  noj  timid." — The  t)i^ise  is  liberal ; 
and  it  is  expressed  wi|h  the  cordizd  warmth  pf-friendship ;  but  it 
comes  from  one  who  had  the  best  oppoitunity  of  knowing  the  truth, 
as  he  had  enjoyed  Dr.  Robertson's  intimacy  from  his  childhood,  and 
was  afterwandsy  for  more  than  twenty  years,  his  eoilegoe  in  the 
same  chuf6h;  while  his  zealous  attachment  to  a  different  system  of 
ecclesiastical  government,  though  it  never  impaired  his  affection  for 
the  coxppanioD  of  his  youth,  exempts  him  from  ^y  suspicion  of  un- 
due partiality. 

•  In  point  of  stature  Dr.  Robertson  was  rather  above  the  middle 
size  ;  and  his  form,  though  it  did  not  convey  the  idea.of  mnch  activity, 
announced  vigour  of  body  and  a  healthful  constitution.  His  features 
were  regular  and  manly  ;  and  his  eye  spoke  at  onqe  good-sense  and 
good-humour.  He  appeared  to  greatest  advantage  in  his  complete 
clerical  dress;  and  was  more  remarkable  for  gravity  and  dignity  in 
^lischarging  the  functions  of  his  public  stations,  than  for  ease  or 
j^race  in  private  society*     His  portrait  by  Reyaold«»  p^iuXcd  about 
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twenty  fean  ago*  is  an  admirable  likeness ;  and  fortunately~for  tk« 
colours  are  already  much  faded— kllks  spirit  is  preserved  in  aa  excd* 
lent  mezzo-tinto^  ^t  the  request  pf  his  cpllegues  in  the  university, 
^ho  were  anxious  to  have  some  memorial  of  him  placed  in  the  public 
library^  he  sat  again^  a  few  months  before  his  death,  to  Mr.  Rae- 
bum  \  at  a  time  when  his  altered  and  sickly  aspect  rendered  the  task 
•of  the  artist  peculiarly  difScult.  The  picture,  however,  is  not  only 
worthy,  in  every  respect,  of  Mr.  B^aeburn's  high  and  deserved  repu- 
tation, but,  to  those  yrho  were  accustomed  to  see  Dr.  Robertson  a^ 
this  interesting  period,  derives  an  additional  value  from  an  air  of  lan-r 

fnor  and  feebleness,  which  strongly  ^larked  his  appearance  during 
is  long  dectine,  *  .  . 

f  I  should  feel  myself '  happy,  if^  in  concluding  this  memoir^  I 
could  indulge  the  hope,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  completing  and 
fishing  that  picture  which  his  wntings  exhibit  of  his  mind.  In  atr 
tempting  ^o  delineate  its  characteristic  features,  I  have  certainly  pofrr 
icssed  one  advantage  ;«-*that  I  had  long  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
and  studying  the  original;  and  that  my  portrait,  such  as  it  is,  is  cor« 
'  rectly  copied  from  my  own  ipipressions.  I  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
(ime,  that  much  pore  might  nave  been  accomplished  by  a  writer 
whose  pursuits  were  more  congenial  than  mine  to  Dr.  Robertson's; 
nor  would  any  thing  have  induced  me  to  depart,  so  far  as  I  have 
«ow  done,  from  the  ordinary  course  of  my  own  studies,  but  my  re- 
spect for  the  last  wish  of  a  much  lapiented  friend,  expressed  at  1^ 
moment  when  nothing  remained  for  me  but  silent  ac<}uie8cence/ 
1^.204* 

At  the  cn4  is  ap  AppcnjUx,  containing  some  letters  of  Dr, 
ILobertson  and  his  friends^  particularly  ^ume  and  Gibbon;  and 
some  further  illustrations  of  Dr.  Robertsop's  conduct  as  tho 
leader  of  an  ecclesiastical  party. 


Art.  m.-^ST/Jr  History  of  the  RekeUion  in  the  Tear  1745.  By 
John  flomiy  Psq.-  /^o.  i/.  i/.  Boards^  Cadcll  ^w^  Davics, 
1802. 

1  HIS  work  has  been  in  preparation  for  a  long  course  of 
'yc^rs;  and  is  mentioned  by  Boswell,  in  his  anecdotes  of  Dr, 
Johnson,  'as  an  historical  production  on  the  Sallustian  plan, 
JHaving  no  such  v^ork  in  English  literature,  we  began  the 
l^rusal  with  great  expectation,  and  with  no  small  reverence  for 
the  talents  of  the  author  of  Douglas,  though  we  remembered 
no  ancient  example  of  ^  poet  who  had  shone  in  history.  Our 
expectations  wcrt  probably  too  high,  for  they  were  riot  satisr 
fied— especially  with  regard  to  the  language,  which  we  fre^ 
quently  fouud  mean  and  colloquial,  instead  of  exhibiting  the 
elevated  dignity  and  rapid  force  of  Sallust:  yet,  upon  the 
vhole,  the  work  is  very  respectable;  and  seems  particularly  eQ« 
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GAcd  to  the  praise  of  great  veracity  and  exactness,  ivh^ch  are, 
after  all,  the  chief  requisites  of  history,  cooiidered  in  its  main 
view — ^that  of  instruction.  ' 

This  worlc  is  very  properly  dedicated  to  the  King.  The  pre- 
face commences  as  follows. 

*  History  assumes  Tarious  formsy  and  attains  difFercflt  degrees  of 
excellence^  from  the  importance  of  the  subject^  from  those  oppor- 
tunities  the  author  has  had  to  know  the  truth,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  relates  the  most  interesting  events  of  that  period  he' hath 
chosen.  • 

*  It  IS  universally  acknowledged,  that  the  most  complete  ii^truc* 
tion  and  entertainment  are  to  be  found  in  histories,  written  by  those 
iilustrions  persons,  wh6  have  transmitted  to  posterity  an  account  tff 
the  gpreat  actions  which  they  themselves  performed. 

*  Small  IS  the  number  of  such  historians  ;  and  at  this  day  Xeno- 
phon  and  Csesar  seem  to  stand  unrivalled  and  alone.  Instructed  by 
them  and  other  ancient  authors,  men  of  learning,  in  modern  times, 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  military  art  and  civil  policy  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  But  in  the  year  I'J^S*  ^hen  the  Highlanders  took  arms 
against  government,  the  condition  and  manners  of  the  Highlanders 
at  home,  in  time  of  peace,  with  their  arms,  array,  and  sdacrity  in 
making  war,  were  unknown  in  England,  and  the  Low-country  of 
Scotland,  to  a  degree  almost  incredible.  One  author.  Wish  art, 
bishop  of  Edinburgh,  {who  had  been  the  marquis  of  Montrose's 
chaplain^  and  an  eye-witness  of  all  his  battles,}  published  a  history 
of  the  wars  of  Montrose, .who  gained  so  many  victories,  with  a  body 
of  men  consisting  almost  entirely  of  Highlanders;  but  very,  few 
people  in  the  Low-country  of  Scotland  had  read  the  bishop's  His- 
tory of  Montrose  ;  and  when  the  rebel  army  was  marching  trora  the 
North  to  Edinburgh,  though  every  body  talked  of  nothing  but  the 
Highlander,  no  mortal  ever  .mentioned  Wishart's  name.'     p.  v.    , 

These  remarks  seem  to  us  rather  irrelevant  and  unconnected. 
Mr.  Home  did  not  perft)rm  any  great  actions  in  this  rebellion  j 
and  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  had  been  sufficiently 
Studied  after  the  rebellion  of  17 15,  which  is  very  slightly  no- 
ticed by  the  author.  The  subsequent  reflexions  on  modern 
politics  are  alike  unfortunate;  and  such  posterior  allusions, 
which  are  quite  unknown  to  classical  writers,  never  fail  to  dis- 
grace a  work  of  any  consequence*  This  strange  preface  thus 
concludes. 

*  Besides  this  account,  given  by  Mr.  Hume,  of  the  behaviour  of 
James  at  his  accession,  and  of  the  disposition  of  his  people  at  that 
time,  there  is  a  manuscript  in  lord  Lonsdale's  possession,  written  by 
cme  of  bis  ancestors,  John  lord  Lonsdale,  who  says  expressly,  that 
when  James  succeeded  his  brother  Charles  IL  the  current  of  public 

'  bvour  ran  so  strong  for  the  court,  that  if, the  king  had  dedred  only 
to  make  himscU*  absolute,  he  would  not  have  met  with  much  opposi« 
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tidn:  but  James  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  without  the 'least 
regard  to  the*  laws,^  endeavoured  to  introduce  popery>  which  hii 
subjects  abhorred.'     p.  viii. 

Wc  need  not  notice  the  clcganf  phrase  of  taking  a  Ml  by  the 
horns.  We  wish,  indeed,  the  entire  preface  had  been  omitted^ 
05  a  most  pitiful  piece  of  composition. 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  eleven  chapters,  indepen.* 
dently  of  an  appendix  of  original  papers,  of  which  very  few 
grc  interesting. 

Our  author  opens  his  history  with  the  following  passage. 

*  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the  Pretender's  eldest  son,  calling  himself  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  landed  with  seven  persons  in  a  remote  part  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  some  Highlanders 
(not  a  very  copsiderable  number)  joined  him,  and,  descending  froin 
their  mountains,  undisciplined,  and  ill  armed,  without  cavalry, 
without  artillery,  Without  one  place  of  strength  in  their  possession, 
attempted  to  dethrone  the  king,  and  subvert  the  government  of 
Britain.  The  conclusion  of  this  enterprise  was  such  as  most  people 
both  at  home  ^nd  abroad  expected  ;  but  the  progress  of  the  rebels  was 
what  nobody  expected  ;  for  they  defeated  more  than  once  the  king's 
troops ;  they  over-ran  one  of  the  united  kingdoms,  and  marched  so 
far  into  the  other,  that  the  capital  trembled  at  their  approach  ;  and, 
during  the  tide  of  fortune,  which  had  its  ebbs  and  flows,  there  were 
moments  when  nothing  seemed  impossible  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  not  easy  to  forecast,  or  imagine,  any  thing  more  unlikely  than 
what  had  already  happened.'     p.  I. 

Wc  need  not  point  out  to  our  readers  the  defects  of  these 
sentences — always  colloquial,  sometimes  mean,  and  occasionally 
tautological.  Yet  the  author  did  M'ell  to  explain  the  word/ore^ 
cast — an  expression  alike  antiquated  and  impure.  He  proceeds 
in  the  same  chit-chat  manner  to  mention  that  he  bore  arms 
upon  th}s  occasion,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Falkirk.  He 
then*gives  some  account  of  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders; 
^  part  of  which  wc  shall  transcribe,  as  affordmg  a  more  favour-p 
able  specimen. 

<  Scotland  is  divided  into  Highlands  and  Lowlands :  these  coun- 
tries, whose  inhabitants  speak  a  different  language,  and  wear  a  dif* 
'  fercnt  garb,  are  not  separated  by  friths  or  rivers,  nor  distinguished 
by  northern  and  southern  latitpde  :  the  same  shire,  the  same  parish, 
at  this  day,  contains  parts  of  both ;  so  that  a  Highlander  and 
Lowlander  /each  of  them  standing  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  where 
he  was  born)  hear  tb^ir  neighbours  speak  a  language  which  they  do 
not  understand. 

*  That  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  country  called  the  Highlands, 
(at  the  time  of  which  I  write,)  may  b^  seen  at  one  glance,  a  map  of 
Scotland  is  prefixed  to  this  volume^  where  a  winding  line  from  Dum 
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lAitoii  upoii  the  rWer  Clyde,  to  Duninstra^  upon  the  frith  of 'Dor* 
oochy  separates  the  Highlands  from  the  Lowlands* 

<  This  line»  heeinning  at  Dunharton,  goes  on  hy  Crief  and  Duo« 
keld  to  Blairgowne  in  Perthshire,  from  which  it  runs  directly  north 
to  the  forest  of  Morven,  in  the  heights  of  Aberdeenshire :  at  Mor« 
▼en  it  proceeds  still  northwards  to  Carron  in  Banffshire ;  from  Car« 
ron  it  takes  its  course  due  we^t,  by  Tamoway,  in  the  shire  of  Mur* 
ray,  to  the  t^wu  of  Nairne  (in  the  smalf  shire  of  that  name);  from 
Naime,  the  line  is  continued  by  InverAess  to  Conton,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Dingwall  m  Ross-shire  :  at  Conton,  it  turns  again  to  the 
north-east,  and  goes  on  to  Duninstra,  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
frith  of  Dornoch,  where  the  line  of  separation  ends,  for  the  country 
to  the  north  of  the  frith  of  Dornoch  (that  runs  up  between  Ross- 
•hire  and  Sutherland)  is  altogether  Highland,  except  a  narrow  stripe 
of  land,  between  the  hills  and  the. German  Ocean,  which  washet 
the  east  coast  of  Sutherland  and  Caithness.  To  the  west  of  thit 
line  he  the  Highlands  and  islands,  which  make  nearly  one  half  of 
Scotland,  but  do  not  contain  one  eighth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  kingdom.  The  face  of  the  country  is  wild,  nigged,  and  deso-i 
late,  as  is  well  expressed  by  the  epithets  given  to  the  mountains, 
which  are  called  the  grey,  the  red,  the  black,  and  the  yellow  moun- 
tains, ffom  the  colour  of  the  stones  of  which  in  some  places  they 
•ccm  to  be  wholly  composed,  or  from  the  colour  of  the  moss,  which, 
in  other  places,  covers  them  like  a  mantle. 

•  In  almost  every  strath,  valley,  glen,  or  bottom,  glitters  a  stream 
or  a  lake ;  and  numberless  friths,  or  arms  of  the  sea,  indent  them« 
•elves  into  the  land. 

•  There  are  also  many  tracts  of  no  small  extent,  (which  cannot 
properly  be  called  cither  mountains- or  valleys,)  where  the  soil  is^  eaft^ 
tremely  poor  and  barren,  producing  short  heath,  oY  coarse  sour 
grass,  which  grows  among  the  stones  that  abound  every  where  in 
this  rough  country.  Nor  is  the  climate  more  benign  than  the  soil : 
for"  the  Highlands  in  general  lying  to  the  west,  the  humid  atmo* 
^phere^of  that  side  of  the  island,  and  the  height  of  the  hills  in  such  a 
northern  latitude,  occasion  excessive  rains,  with  fierce  and  frequent 
storms,  which  render  the  Highlands  for  a  ereat  part  of  the  year  a- 
disagreeable  abode  to  any  man,  unless  it  be  nis  native  country.  .  In 
the  Highlands  there  are  no  cities  nor  populous  towns,  no  trade,  or 
commerce,  no  manufactures  but  for  home  consumption,  and  very 
little  agriculture.  The  onlv  commodity  of  the  country  that  fetches 
money  is  cattfe ;  and  the  cWcf  employment  of  the  inhabitants  is  to 
take  care  of  the  herds  of  their  black  cattle,  and  to  wander  after  them 
among  the  mountains.'^  p.  3. 

The  remainder  of  the  description  evinces  little  of  that  saga- 
city and.  discrimination  which  distinguish  a  superior  artist  \  and 
the  languagCLContinues  equally  trivial.  The  reader  may  satisfy 
himself  with  the  few  following  sentences. 

<  I^is  patronymick^  (whiph  marked  his  descent)  denominated  the 
tribe  of  which  he  was  chieftain,  and  his  lands  (for  every  chieftain 
bad  9ome  atate  in  land)  were  let  to  his  friends  and  relations  in  tho 
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ttme  mannier  that  the  lands  of^the  chief  were  let  to  his  friends :  cadi 
chieftain  hsid  a  rank  in  the  clan  regiment  according  to  his  birth  ;  and 
his  tribe  was  his  company.  .The  chief  was  colonel,  the  eldest  cadet 
was  lieutenant-colonel)  and  the  next  cadet  was  major.  In  this  state 
ffi,  subordination 9  civil  and  military,  ,every  clan  was  settled  upon 
their  own  territories^  like  a  separate  nation,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  their  chief  alone.  To  his  counsels,  prowess,  and  fortuile,  {to  hii 
mu^Sf)  they  ascribed  all  their  success  in  war.  The  most  sacred 
oatli  to  a  Highlander,  was  to  swear  by  the  hand  of  his  chief.' 

The  rebelGon  of  171 5  is  afterwards  dispatched  in  two  scn^ 
fences ;  and  therq  is  not  a  shadow  of  those  political  discussions 
and  reasonings,  from  cause  to  effect,  which  may  be  said  to  form 
die  essence  of  history.  '  i 

*  The  state  of  arms  in  every  part  of  Britain  was  allowed  to  remain 
the  same  1  the  Highlanders  lived  under  their  chiefs  in  arms ;  the 
people  of  England,  and  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland,  lived  without 
arms  under  their  sherifFs  and  magistrates ;  so  that  every  rebellion 
was  a  war  carried  on  by  the  Highlanders  against  the  standing  army  ; 
and  a  declaration  o^  war  with  r  ranee  or  Spain,  which  required  the 
service  of  the  troops  abroad,  was  a  signal  for  a  rebellion  at  home 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  actually  so. 

*  Meanwhile,  that  is,  in  the  interval  between  one  rebellion  and 
another,  the  arts  of  peace  were  successfully  cultivated  in  Britain » 
and  the  national  wealth  was  greatly  augmented  ;  but  of  that  wealth, 
BO  part  or  portion  accrued  to  the  Highland  chiefs,  who  still  kept 
their  |)eople  upon  the  old  establishment ;  and,  always  expecting 
another  rebellion,  estimated  their  consideration  by  the  number  ot 
men  they  could  bring  to  the  field.  Of  the  danger  that  was  likely  to 
arise  from  the  Highlanders ^  in  case  of  a  foreign  war^  government  *a)as 
Vfomedby  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cullodeny  president  of  the  court  of  session  i 
Vfhoi  at  the  same  time^  suggested  a  measure  to  prevent  rebellion  and  in^ 
surrection  in  the  Highlandsy  by  engaging  the  Highlanders  in  the  service  of 
government.  As  there  <vill  be  frequent  occasion  to  mention  this  gentleman^ 
whof  in  the  course  of  the  rebellion  ^  contributed  so  much  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Charlesf  it  seems  proper  to  mention  some  circumstances ^  tsfhich 
are  now  known  only  to  the  few  people  still  alivCf  moho  remember  bim* 
p.  19. 

The  conversation  between  lord  Milton  and  Duncan  Forbes, 
*  one  morning  before  breakfast,*  is  again  so  foreign  to  the  style 
of  history,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  appendix. 

In  the  second  chapter,  the  Pretender's  son  lands  in  Scotland ; 
and  the  style  seems  somewhat  to  improve.  The  facts  begin 
also  to  acquire  interest ;  whence  another  advantage  is,  that  the 
defects  are  4ess  observed. 

*  The  course  which  the  seamen  proposed  to  steer  for  the  High* 
lands  of  Scotland,  was  by  the  ^budse,  or  Western  Isles.  Thcr 
had  not  proceeded  far  in  their  voyage,  when  they  met  an  EnglisQ 
pian  of  war  of  sixty  guQs,  called  the  Lyon,  cpmmiiodcd  by  captaiA 
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Brett  (afterward  Sir  Percy).  The  Lyon  and  Elizabeth  engaged; 
mndf  after  a  very  abstinat^  fight,  the  two  vessels  tseparated  both 
greatly  disabled :  the  Elizabeth  was  so  much  shattered,  that  with 
difficulty  she.  regained  the  port  whence  she  came.  Charles,  in  the 
Doiitellc,  pursued  his  course.  As  he  approached  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land, another  large  ship  (which  was  supposed  to  be  an  English  mad 
of  war)  appearing  between  his  vessel  and  the  land>  the  Doutelle 
(then  off  the  south  end  of  the  Long  Island)  changed  her  course, 
Md,  ranging  along  the  east  side  of  Bs^rra,  came  to  an  anchor  between 
South  ifist  and  jErisca,  which  is  the  largest  of  a  cluster  of  small 
iocky  islands  that  lie  off  South  Uist.  Charles  immediately  went 
■shore  on  Erisca.  His  attendants  giving  out  that  he  was  a  yoai)g 
Irish  priest,  conducted  him  to  the  house  of  the  tacksman  who  rent- 
ed all  the  small  islands  ;  of  him  they  learned  that  Clanronald  and  his 
brother  Boisdale  were  upon  the  island  of  South  Uist ;  that  young 
Clanronald  was  at  Moidart  upon  the  main  land.  A  messenger  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  Boisdale,  who  is  said  to  have  had  great 
influence  with  his  brother.  Charies  staid  all  night  on  the  island 
Srisca,  and  in  the  morning  returned  to  his  ship.  Boisdale  came 
aboard  soon  after :  Charles  proposed  that  he  should  go  with  him  to 
the  main  land,  assist  in  engaging  his  nephew  to  take  arms,  and  then 
go,  as  his  ambassador,  to  sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Madeod* 
To  every  one  of  these  proposals  Boisdale  gave  a  flat  negative,  de^ 
daring  tliat  he  would  do  hi^  utmost  to  prevent  his  brother  and  his 
nephew  from  engaging  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise:  assuring 
Charies,  that  it  was  needless  to  send  any-body  to  Sky,  for  that  he 
'had  seen  sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Macleod  very  lately,  and  was 
desired  by  them  to  acquaint  him  (if  he  should  come  to  Sooth  Uist^, 
in  his  way  to  the  Highlands)  that  they  were  determined  not  to  join 
him,  unless  he  brought  over  with  him  a  body  of  regular  troops. 
Charles  replied  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  and  ordering  the  ship 
to  be  unmoored,  carried  Boisdale  (whose  boat  hung  at  tne  stem) 
several  miles  onward  to  the  main  land,  pressing  him  to  relent,  and 
give  a  better  answer.  Boisdale  was  inexorable,  and,  gettinsr  into  his 
Doat,  left  Charles  to  pursue  his  course,  which  he  did  directly  for  the 
•coast  of  Scotland ;  and  coming  to'  an  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Loch- 
nanuagh,  between  Moidart  and  Arisaig,  sent  a  boat  ashore  with  a 
letter  to  young  Clanronald.  In  a  very  little  time,  Clanronald,  with 
his  relation  Kinloch  Moidart,  came  aboard  the  Doutelle.  Charles^ 
almost  reduced  to  despair  in  his  interview  with  Boisdale,  addressed 
ihe  two  Highlanders  with  great  emotion,  and,  summing  up  his  argur 
menta  for  taking  arms,  conjured  them  to  assist  their  |)rinc^,  their 
countryman,  in  nis  utmost  need*  Clanronald  and  his  friend,  though 
well  inclined  to  the  cause,  positively  refused  $  and  told  him  (one 
after  another)  that,  to  tal^e  arms  without  concert  or  support,  was 
to  pull  down  certain  destruction  on  their  own  heads.  Charles  per- 
sisted, argued,  and  implored.  During  this  conversation,  the  parties 
uralked  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the  deck :  a  Highlander  stood 
fiear  them,  armed  at  all  points,  as  was  then  the  fashion  of  hi| 
country :  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinloch  Moidart,  and  had 
come  off  to  the  ship  to  inquire  for  news,  not  knovring  who  wa^ 
84>oard ;  when  he  gathered^  frQm  their  discourse,  that  tl^e  iftranger 
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V7as  the  prince  of  Wales :  Avlnen  he  heard  :hi8  chief  and  hia  brother 
refuse  to  take  arms  with  their  prince^  his  t:olour  went  and  caVne,  hi« 
eyes  sparkled,  he  shifted  his  place,  and  grasped  his  sword.  Charles 
observed  his  demeanour,  an4f  turning  briskly  towards  him»  called  out, 
**  Will  not  you  assist  me? '  «•  I  will,  I  will,'  said  Ranald;  **  though  no 
other  man  in  the  Highlands  should  draw  a  sword,  I  am  ready  to  die 
for  you."  Charles,  with  a  profudit>n  of  thanks  and  acknowledgmentSf 
extolled  his  champion  to  the  skies,  saying,  he  only  wished  that  aH 
the  Highlanders  were  like  him.  ^Without  farther  deliberation,  the 
two  Macdonalds  declared  tha't  they  also  woiddjoin,  and  use  their 
'Utmost  endeavours  to  engage  theitf  countrymen  to  take  arms.  Im* 
mediately  Charles  with  his  company  went  ashore,  and  was  conducted 
to  Boradale,  a  farm  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Clanronald. 
The  persons  who  landed  with  Charles  at  Boradale,' on  the  25th  of 
July,  were  the  marquis  of  Tuilibardrne,  (elder  brother  of  James  duke 
of  AthoU)  who  had  been  attainted  in  the  year  1716;  sir  Thomas 
Sheridan,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Charles ;  sir  John  Macdonald,  an 
officer  in   the   Spanish   service ;    Francis    Strickland,    an   English 

fentleman  ;  Kelly,  a  clergyman  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  oF 
«ondon  for  bis  concern  in  the  bishop  of  Rochester's  plot ;  ^neat 
Macdonald,  a  banker  in  Paris,  who  was  Kinloch  Moidart^s  brother  $ 
and  Buchan^,  the  messenger  sent  to  Rome  by  cardinal  De  Tencin.' 
^'  37- ' 

The  third  chnpter  conducts  the  rebels  to  Perth ;  the  style 
still  brightens,  and  the  detail  of  facts  is  amusing.  We  almost 
imagine  that  the  first  part  of  this  work  was  written  at  an  ad- 
vanced perbd  of  life,  when  the  source  of  the  author's  ideas 
began  to  be  somewhat  exhausted. 

In  the  fourtli  chapter,  we  find  the  rebels  advancing  against 
Edinburgh  *,  and  the  account  of  the  transactions  in  the  capital^ 
though  rather  •  too  diffuse  for  general  history,  yet  interests  by 
the  minuteness  of  memoirs,  under  which  last  title  the  work 
might  have  been  published  with  more  propriety. 

*  On  Mondays  the  i6th  the  rebels  advanced  slowly  towards  Edin- 
burgh, giving  time  for  the  terror  of  their  approach  to  operate  upon 
the  minds  of  unwarlike  citizens,  in  a  divided  city.  Between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  a  message  was  delivered  from  the 
young  Pretender  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  acquainting  them  that 
if  they  would  admit  him  peaceably  into  the  city  they  should  be  civil** 
1/  dealt  with  ;  if  not,  they  must  lay  their- account  with  military  ex^ 
cution. 

*  This  threat  was  the  more  terrible, ,  that  it  was  not  perfectly  un-  • 
derstood,  and  cpnveyed  a  confused  idea  of  every  thing  that  could 
happen  in  a  town  taken  by  storm :  the  effect  of  it  soon  appeared^ 
for  about  mid-day  a  petition,  signed  by  forty-eight  citizens,  w^f 
presented  to  provost  Stuart,  praying  that  he  wouM  call  a  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  consult  with  them  what^was  proper  to  be 
done.  This  petition  provost  Stuart  refused  to  grant ;  but  an  inci^ 
dent  happened  very  soon  which  enforced  the  petition  :  that  incident 
was  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  dragoons* 
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*  *  Colonel  Gardner,  with  his  twd  rcgimenta  of  dragoons,  the  towrf 
^ard,  and  the  men  of  the  Edinburgh  regiment^  had  remained  at 
Coratorphine  on  the,  15th  till  the  evening.  At  sun-set  the  cploneU 
kaving  a  party  of  dragoons  near  Corstorphine,  retreated  vnth  his  two 
regiments  to  a  field  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh ;  the  infantry  re- 
tttmcd  to  the  city.  That  night  general  Foukes  arrived  from  Lon- 
don ;  and  <arly  next  morning  received  an  order  from  general  Guest 
to  take  the  command  of  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons^  and  march 
them  to  a  field  at  the  east  end  of  the  Colt  Bridge.  In  the  fore-' 
Tioon  the  meo  of  the  town  gnaiii,*and  the  Edinbtifgh  regiment 
joined  the  dragoons* 

*  When  the  rebels  came  near  Corstorphine,  they  safw  the  party 
of  dragoons,  where  they  had  been  posted  by  colonel  Gardner ;  and' 
some  yottng  people,  well  mounted,  were  ordered  to  go  near,  take  a 
view  of  the  dragoons,  and  bring  a  report  of  their  number.  These 
young  people,  riding  up  to  the  dragoons,  fired  their  pistols  at  them^ 
who,  without  returning  one  shot,  wheeled  about,  and  fode  off,  car* 
lying  their  fears  into  the  miun  body.  '  General  Foukes  and  the  two 
rogimcnts  of  dragoons  set  off  immediately,  and  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  passed  on  the  north  side  of  the  town* 
by  the  Long  Dykes,  (where  the  New  Town  stands,)  in  full  view  of 
the  people  of  Edinburgh*  T 

*  Instantly  the  clamour  rose,  and  crowds  of  peopfle  ran  about  the 
streets  crying  out,  that  it  was  madness  to  think  of '  resistance,  since 
the  dragoons  were  fled ;  and  some  of  them  meeting  provost  Stuart^ 
as  he  returned  frdm  the  West  Port  (where  he  had  gOYic  to  give  ordera- 
after  the  retteat  of  the  dragoons),  followed  him  to  the  Parliament 
square,  beseeching  him  not  to  persist  in  defending  the  town,' for  if 
ke  did  they  should  all  be  ihurdered.  The  provost  reprimanded 
them.;  and  went  Xo  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  wliere  the  magistrates- 
and- town  council  were  assembled,  with  a  good  many  of  the  inhabit 
tants.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  the  justice  clerk,  the  advoclt^y 
and  the  solicitor,  to  entreat  that  they  would  come  and  assist  the 
council  with  their  advice.  The  deputies  returned,  and  reported 
that  all  these  gentlemen  had  left  the  town.  Provost  Stuart  thei> 
sent  lor  the  captains  of  the  volunteers,  and  tlie  trained  bands,  and^ 
desired  t»  have  their  opinion  concerning  the  -def&nce  9f  the  town.' 
The  officers  said  very  little,  and  seemed  to  be  at  a  loss  what  opinion 
to  give  ;  other  people  in  ,the  meeting  made  speeches  for  and  against 
the  defence  of  the  town,  not  without  reproach  and  abuse  on  botlv 
•ides.  The  crowd  encreased  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  became  ne^ 
cessary  to  adjourn  to  a  larger' place,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to 
the  New  Church  aisle,  which  was  immediately  filkd  with  people^ 
the  moslrpart  of  whom  called  to  give  up  the  town  5  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  defend  it.  Those  who  attempted  to  speak  against  th^ 
general  opinion  were  borne  down  with  noise  and  clamour. 

*  Meanwhile  a  letter  was  handed  in  from  the  door,  addressed  to 
the  lord  provost,  magtstnues,  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh  i 
Deacon  Orrock  (a  member  of  the  council)  opened  the  letter,  and 
•aid  it  was  subscribed  Charles  P.  R.  Provost  Stuart  stopped  Deacon 
Orrock,  said  he  would  not  be  witness  to  reading  such  a  letter ;  and 

iuiog  from  hit  8cal»  l«Gt  the  place,  and  returned  to  the  Gokteoiih^*' 
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Hall»  followed  by  most  part  of  the  councSy  and  a  good  ntfof  bt 
the  town's  people»  wh6  called  out  to  read  the  letter  f  for  it  was  ab» 
eolutely  necessary  (they  said)  to  read  the  letter*  that  the  inhabitants 
fnight  know  what  Uireatenings  it  contained  against  the  city*  Other* 
maintained  that  it  ought  not  to  be  read ;  that  it  was  treason  to  read 
it.  During  these  debates  about  reading  the  letter*  four  companies 
of  the  volunteers  marched  up  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgfi*  and  laid 
down  their  arms*  without  orders  from  proTost  Styart,  and  without 
his  knowledge.  These  four  companies  had  come  from  the  College- 
^rards  to  their  alarm-post  in  the  Lawn  Maiket*  when  the  fire«bdl 
was  rung,  after  the  retreat  of  the  dragoons*  The  captains,  leaving 
their  lieutenants  to  command  the  companies*  went  to  that  meetinflr 
at  the  Goldsmiths*  Hall,  which  was  adjomned  to  the  New  ChurcS 
aisle,  where  they  remained  a  long  time*  The  voliiotecrs  becoming 
impatient  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  the  meeting  of  the  inha-^ 
lutants,  two  of  the  lieutenants  went  from  the  Lawn  Market,  and 
asked  proyost  Stuart  what  orders  lie  pleased  to  give  them*  The 
lieutenants  returned  without  receiving  any  orders  from  the  provost  ^ 
and  brought  i^ery  bad  accounts  of  the  disposition  that  seemed  to 
prevail  among  the  people  at  the  meeting.  One  of  the  volunteers  (not 
an  oflicer)  hearing  what  the  lieutenants  said,  proposed  to  his  com^ 
panionSf  that  they  should  go  to  the  meeting  with  their  arms,  and 
give  their  opinion  as  inhabitants*  Other  two  mivate  men,  tidking 
together^  differed  so  much,  that  they  quarrelled  and  attacked  ona 
another ;  one  of  thetii  made  use  of  bis  musket  and  fixed  bayonet,  the 
^Other  threw  down  his  musket ;  and  parried  the  bayonet  with  hi» 
sword.  They  were  soon  separated,  without  any  harm  done«  Much 
about  the  same  time  a  man  of  a  tolerable  appearance,  (whom  nobody 
ever  pretended  to  know,)  mounted  upon  a  grey  horse,  came  up  frooft 
the  Bow  to  the  Lawn  Market,  and,  galloping  along  the  front  of  thm 
tolunteers,  called  oat  that  he  had  seen  the  Highland  army,  that 
they  were  sixteen  thousand'  strong*  This  lying  messenger  did  not 
stkT  to  be  questioned  ;  for  he  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment*  By- 
ana  by  captain  Drummond  and  the  other  captains  came  to  the  Lawi» 
Market,  and  having  talked  with  their  lieutenants  in  sight  of  the 
men,  sent  lieutenant  Lindsey  to  acquaint  general  Guest,  that  the 
volunteers  were  coming  to  the  castle  to  deliver  op  their  arms,  as  no 
good  could  be  done  by  keeping  them*  for  the  town  was  to  be  given 
np.  When  lieutenant  Lindsey  returned  with  an  answer  from  general 
Guest,  that  he  expected  them,  captain  Dmmmond  (whose  conw 
pany  havjntf  the  right,  was  nearest  the  castle)  gave  them  orders  ta 
march.  Then  it  was  that  the  volunteer,  who  stood  next  to  profea* 
tor  Cleghom,  reminded  him  of  the  agreement  they  had  made  with 
their  companions;  and  said.  Now  is  your  time.  No,  said  Mr. 
Cleghom,  I  don't  think  it  is  ;  to  separate  froaa  the  rest  of  the  vo*- 
lunteert  at  present,  would  do  more  ill  than  grood*  Not  a  word 
more  was  said ;  and  the  volunteers  marched  up  to  the  eastle.  The: 
sun  wafr  setting  when  they  laid  down  their  arms ;  many  of  then^ 
with  .visible  reluctance,  and  some  of  them  with  tears.  The  cxampls 
of  the  fqur  companies,  commanded  by  captain  Drummoad>  wa* 
very  soon, followed  by  the  other  two  companies  of  volunteers  ^  and 
by  aU  the  different  bodies  of  mea  who  had  jreeeived  arms  .from  the 
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]u9g't  magazine.  At  the  time  the  .volunteers  laid  down  their  arms, 
the  meeting  at  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall  was  still  debating  whether  or 
no  the  letter,  signed  Charles  P.  R.,  should  be  read.  Prorost 
Stuart  had  given  orders  to  send  for  the  town  assessors  to  have  their 
opinion.  None  of  them  could  be  fgund  but  Mr.  Haldane,  wb» 
came  immediately ;  and  being  asked  by  provost  Stuart,  whether  or 
not  a  letter  addressed  to  the  magistrates,  signed  Charles  P«  R4» 
should  be  read,  he  answered,  that  was  a  matter  too  high  for  him  t» 
^ve  his  opinion  upon :  having  said  so,  he  rose  and  went  away* 
rrovost  Stuart  exclaimed,  **  Good  God!  I  am  deserted  by  my  amit 
and  my  assessors^'.  After  this  there  was  a  pause.  The  provott 
still  demurred)  but.  most  of  the  company  becoming  impatient  t0 
know^he  contents  of  the  letter,  it  was  read  at  last. 

«  From  our  Camp,  16th  Sept.  1745. 
^  *'  Being  now  in  a  condition  to  make  our  way  into  the  capital  oF 
his  majesty's  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  we  hereby  summon  yott 
to  receive  us,  as  you  are  in  duty  bound  to  do ;  and  in  order  to  it,.' 
we  hereby  require  you,  upon  receipt  of  this,  to  summon  the  towa 
council,  and  take  proper  measures  for  securing  the  peace  and  qinct. 
of  the  city,  which  we  arc  very  desirous  to  protect.  But  if  yoa 
suffer  any  of  the  usurper's  troops  to  enter  the  town,  or  any  of  the 
cannon,  arms,  or  ammunition  now  in  it  ^whether  belonging  to  the 
public,  or  private  persons)  to  be  carriea  off,  we  shall  take  it  as  a 
breach  of  your  duty,  and  a  heinous  offence  against  the  king  and  uv 
JHid  shall  resent  it  accordingly.  We  promise  to.  preserve  all  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  city,  and  the  particular  property  of  ever^< 
one  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  But  if  any  opposition  be  made  t» 
«8,  we  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences,  being  firmly  resolved  at 
any  rate  to  enter  the  city ;  and  in  that  case,  if  any  of  the  inhabitants 
are  found  in  arms  against  us,  they  must  not  expect  to  be  treated  a» 
prisoners  of  war. 

«  CHARLES,  P.R:^ 

<  Wben  the  threatenin^s  which  this  letter  contained  were  beard^ 
the  cry  against  resistance  became  louder  than  ever  ;  and  it  was  pro-' 
posed  to  send  a  deputation  to  the  person  from  whom  this  letter  eaoi^ 
to  desire  that  hostilities  might  not  be  commenced,  till  the  citizen* 
iiad  deliberated,  and  resolved  what  answer  should  be  made  to  tho 
letter.  This  proposal  was  agreed  to  v  and  about  eight  o  clock  afe 
night  Bailie  Hamilton  and  three  other  members  of  the  council  were 
sent  to  Gray's  Mill,  where  the  Pretender  was,  to  carry  to  him  the 
request  of  the  council. 

•  Soon  after  the  deputies  were  sent  out,  iBtelTigence  came  to  the 
provost  and  magistraites  (assembled  in  the  council  chamber)  that 
the  transports  with  general  Cope's  army  were  off  Dunbar ;  and  a* 
the  wind  was  unfavourable  for  bringing  them  up  the  frithr'  that  the 
general  intended  to  land  hii  troops  at  Dunbar,  and  march  them  te 
Sie  relief  of  the  city* 

♦  This  piece  of  intelligence  changed  the  fecc  of  affairs.  Met* 
•engers  were  sent  off  immediately  to  overtake  the  deputies,  and  pre^ 
TCDt  them  from  executing  their  commission.  Application  was  made 
to  general  Guest  for  arm8>  and  be  wa»  requested  to  recall  the  ium 
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goons.  General  Guest  answered,  that  the  magistrates  mi^ht  ptH 
the  arms  belonging  to  the  city  into  the  hands  of  such  of  their  in- 
habitants as  were  well  disposed ;  and  if  the  provost  should  write  xa 
hini)  that  there  was  a  good  spirit  appearing  among  the  people,  and 
desire  him  to  deliver  out  the  volunteers'  arms;  that  he  might  pro- 
l>ably  do  it ;  but  that  he  judged  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  hi» 
majesty's  service  thai  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons  should  be  or* 
dered  to  join  general  Cope.  Various  proposals  were  then  made  in 
the  council,  to  beat  to  arms,  to  ring  the  alartn-beU,  and  re-assemble 
the  volunteers.  To  these  proposals  it  was  objected,  that  most  of 
the  volunteers  had  left  the  town,  when  they  laid  down  their  arms: 
that  the  messengers  sent  to  recall  the  deputies,  not  having  over- 
taken them,  the  deputies  were  now  in  the  power  of  the  rebels^ 
who,  when  they  heard  the  alarm-bell,  would  probably  hang  the 
deputies. 

*  About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  deputies  returned,  and 
brought  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  message  sent  by  them. 

^*  His  royal  highness  the  prince  regent  thinks  his  manifesto^ 
and  the  king  his  father's  declaration  already  published,  a  sutfficient 
capitulation  for  all  his  majesty's  subjects  to  accept  of  with  joy. 
iHis  present  demands  are,  to  be  received  into  the  city,  as  the  son  and 
representative  of  the  king  his  father,  and  Obeyed  as  such  when  there. 
His  royal  highness  supposes,  that  since  the  receipt  of  his  letter  to 
the  provost,  no  arms  or  ammunition  have  been  suffered  to  be  earned 
off  or  concealed,  and  will  expect  a  particular  account  of  all  thingt> 
of  that  nature.  Lastly,  he  expects  a  positive  answer,  before  twa 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  otlierwise  he  will  think  himself  obliged  tor 
•  take  measures  conform. 

««  At  Gray's  Mill,   i6th  September,  1745.    ^J  ^i*  high^ 
uess's  command. 

(Signed)  "J.  MURRAY,"    X 

*  When  this  letter  was  read,  provost  Stuart  said,  there  was  one 
tondAion  in  it,  which  he  would  die  rather  than  submit  to,  which 
was  receiving  the  son  of  the  Pretender  as  prince  regent ;  for  h^ 
was  bound  by  oath  to  another  master.  After  long  deliberation,  it 
was  determined  to  send  out  deputies  once  more,  to  beg  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  rooming,  that  the  magistrates 
i|ught  have  an  opportunity  of  ^conversing  with  the  citizens,  most  of 

'  whom  were  gone  to  bed.  The  deputies  were  also  instructed  to  re- 
quire an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by  receiving  Charles  as  prince 
regent. 

'  Abcmt  two  o'clock  in  the .  morning'  the  deputies  set  out  in  a 
hackney-coach  for  Gray's  Mill ;  when  they  arrived  there,  they  pre* 
mailed  upon  lord  George  Murray  to  second  their  application  for  a 
delay;  but  Charles  refused  to  grant  it^  and  the  deputies  were 
ordered  in  his  name  to  get  them  gone; 

*  The  coach  brought  them  back  to  Edinburgh,  set  them  down  ii» 
the  High-street,  and  then  drove  towards  the  Cannongate.  When 
the  Nether  Bow  port  was  (n)ened  to  let  out  the  coach,  800  High<* 
knders,  led  by  Cameron  ot  Locheil>  rushed  in  and  took  possessioo 
rf  the  city.'     f.  ^6. 
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Trtic  remainder  of  this^«rbrk,  which  presents  several  interest- 
ing circum3tances  ncypr  before  published]^  we  shall  reserve  for 
Si  future  article.  '  '\['  ^ 


Art.  IV. — A  Disstrt'athn  on  the  ne^f^carMrti  Babyloman  In* 
scriptions.  By  Joseph  Hager,  D.  D.  J^o.  •  l/.  I/.  Bc&rdr^ 
RichardsoDS.     /8oi. 

IHOXTGH  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  history  of  man?  * 
kind  had  designated  Babylon  as  the  first  seat  of.  science  aft^v 
the  deluge;  and,  in  the  time  pf  Alexander,  documents  bearing 
proof  of  the  fact  were  thence  transmitted  to  Greece  j  it  is  re* 
markablc  that  our  earliest  mo'dern  travelers  should  not  hav^ 
noticed  these  inscriptions;  notwithstanding  they  describe  the 
^ze  of  the  bricks  that  contain,  them,  and  the  cement,  with  which 
these  bricks  were  joined,  tp  'form  the  stupendpus  tower  of  icf  ' 
founder,  Nimrod.  '        *  '       - 

The  first  person  who  appears  to  have  observed  them,  was 
father  Emanuel,  a  Carmeljte  friar;  and  from  his  manuscript 
they  were  recommended  to  the  learned,  as  fi^  subjects  for  exa- 
mination, by  D'Anville,  in  his  observations  on  the  site  of 
Babylon,  {-mem.  de  PAcad,  dcs  Inscript.  tome  xxviii.) 

The  celebrated  Niebu^h,  however,  did  not  overlook  them  y 
but,  without  entering  into  particulars,  or  ascertaining  whether 
the  characters-  on  them  were  already  known,  or  even  similar  to 
any  hitherto  discovered,  he  only  remarks  that  he  saw  inscriptions 
of  the  san\e  kind  on  otlier  bricks  at  Bagdad  an,d  in  Persia.  . 

For  a  more  circumstantial  account  we  are  indebted  to  M* 
Beauchamp,  correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  who,  having  resided  several  years  at  ^agd^^dj  had 
leisure  to  investigate  and  describe  the  ruins  of  Babyloiv.  Ac* 
cordingly,  in  his  observations  upon  them  (originally  inserted  \xi 
the  Journal  des  Savons  for  1790,.  and  translated  in4thc  Euroj^a^ 
Magazine  for  May  1792),  he  relates  that,  *  on-,one  sidle  oC  the 
Euphrates  are  those  immense  ruins  which  havf^^gi^edy  and  ,6^ 

serve,  for  the  building  of  xl>^  JMr,  an  Arabian  city>  cooi 

taining  ten  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  where  occur  thO;5C 
br^e  oricks  imprinted  with  unknown  char^cteh,.  specimens  o^ 
which  I  have  presented  to'the  abbe  Barthelemy.*  .   .  i 

Stimulated  oy  these  discoveries,  and  desirous  to  assist  those; 
who  may  be  employed  in  the  elucidation  pf  Oriental  antiquities,^ 
ibe  Honourable.  Easi'India  Company  directed  the  governor  bl  Bom-» 
bay  to  order  their  resident  at  Bassorah  to  procure  ten  or,a^ 
dozen  of  these  bricks,  and  transmit  them,  carefully  packed  up,  #s 
early  as  possible  to  Bombay;  whence  they  were  forwarded  toi 
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England  under  thp  care  o£  captain  '^mbriUi  and  %rmt^  ill  tbe 
yeat  iSbo. 

'By  comparing  the  characters  impressed  on  these  brickf  with 
those  on  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  it  becomes  at  once  obvious  diat 
^  .striking  aimiimtii^  extats  between  tbem ;  though,  irom  the 
mode  of  combination  in  the  Babyloniaa  inscriptions,  it  ii  not 
leis  obvious  that  the  lame  principle  of  interpretation  will  not 
Ciqiially  apply.  .  The  Petsepo£tan  chavaciers  haf e  been  by.  some 
believed  to  be  talismanic  \  whilst  others  have  maintained  them  to 
be  legends  of  the  Guebres,  ancient. inhabitants  of  Ber$is^  Afany 
have  considered  thehi  as  hieroglyphics  \  whilst  a  fourth  hyp9the8U 
states  them  to  b^  alphabetic  %tUrSi  Kke  our  own.  Kampf^r» 
kbwevcr,  differing  from  the  rest,  supposes  them  to  express  entire 
idea«,  like  the  Chincise,  but  appropriate  solely  to,  tl^e  palace  of 
istiiihar» 

Since  the  time  of  this  traveler,  as  characters,  pf  a  simila^ 
kind  have  been  found  in  ^gypt,  they  have  served  to  ppjnt  gut 
the  tHDflfnexion  which  is  known  to  have  subsisted  bctweep  that 
country  ^n4  Pers^polisj  whilst  others  of  them,  occurring  on 
fcylihdncat  loadstone^,  are^ advanced  Vy  Raspe,  from  a  persuasion 
that  they  werf  the  same  with  the  Chinese  characters,  in  proof' 
that  the  Ghihese  writing  had  been  known  and  used  on  this  si^i? 
Ae  tSangcaf.  '   '        «'   . .,     - 

/  The  difficulty  as  to  the  origin  9f  these  characters,  Dr.  H^er 
^tnks,  is  settled  by  these  brich  frdm  iabylon,  *  it  being  evident; 
that  Babylon,  in  point  of  cultiyation^i  was  much  earner  thai^ 
Pcrsepolis,  and  that  the  Chaldeajis  were  a  celebrated  people 
whcathe  name  of  th?  ^crsjans  was  scarcely  knpwa. 

To  confitrhthisopinion,  and  prove  that  the  Persepolitan  charac- 
ters Inhere  derived  from  the  Babylonians,  Df.  Hager  commences 
his  work  with'  a  brief  examinatiojl  into  the  ahiiquity^  extent^  and 
iciences  of  the  Babylonians;  proving,  frorti  what  i»  stiH  known 
of  their  astronomy,  (irchiiecturef  znd  languages^  then?  yrell  founde^ 
Aaitn  to  antiquity,  bi  this,  detail^  it  is  atgued,  that  not  only  the 
Peruans;  but  ^Iso  the  Inc(ians,  were  disciples  of  the  Chaldeans  i 
and,  even,  that ^he  Egyptians  Aemselves,  who  pretended  to  havp 
icen  the  insfrrtfctors  of  alt  n^ioijp,  probably  derived  their  fyr* 
^jnidfi  and  ^l/Ar.irom:  l^bylon^    ^eiice,  proceeding,  to  Che  Ba^ 


e  they  cbnduded  it  to  have  been  CQmmunicate4 
by  ^e  .deity  frcrm  heave'nj — that  tlicy  were  not  of  heavenly 
crlghi,  buf  fronfi  e^th,  and  the  borders  of  the  EifphfaJtesL  li 
€bn{b:mation  of  this  suggestion,  the  Tibetan  d^^racter^  cori-. 
fessedly  derived  from  th^?  {ndian,.  is  alleg^dj^  to  ii^vsilidajt^  the 
pinion  of  the  ^at  antiauitv  -^4  bpasiedL  Qrigujiality  of  th^e, 
mamns. 


H€ig&  eh  BttBjf/o^iah  InstHpfh^.  -  f^j 

'  •  Thi  vliote  subject,'  Dr.  Hagcr  observes,  *  miglit  baVe  VMt 
prartd  imich  better*  and  with  more  copioM  argUihents,  had  I  not 
been  confined  by  the^  narrow  limits  of  a  4is8ertation,  and,  w^at  ii 
more,  by  the  ifntit  of  time  necessary  for  dttcnbing  matters  of  dii* 
nature. 

*  Thus,  m  treating  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Bafbylonians,  althotigH 
the  original  records  of  that  country,  with  the  cities  of  Babyldn, 
Persepolis,  Alexandria, '  and  other  towns,  have  perished,  I  n^ight 
nevertheless  have  produced  the  testimony  of  authors  who  lived  in  k 
time  when  those  records  -stifl  cotkld  be  consulted ;  knd  thus  I  might 
have  confirmed,  by  the  testimonies  of  Mapethon,  Josephus,  Dio* 
doru^y  Castor*  Vopiscus,-  ^mUitrs  Sura,  and  many  other  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  the  veracity,  of  Ctesias,.in  so  far  as  he  ascribes  si. 
high  antiquity  to  £he  Assyrian  Empire ;  but  of  these  I  shall  only 
quote  Plato,  who,  in  his  bpok  Upon  Laws,  asserts  that  the  Asi 
iyrian  empire  was  sevcrtQ  centuries  older  than  the  war  of  Troy. 

*  By  the  same  authors,  the  .great  extent  of  Assyria  might  hari  ' 
been  pfoved ;  and  the  vast  dominions  of  Stoiramis,  if  the  inscrip^ 
tion  of  Pblya^nus  even  should  be  rgected^  might  haVe  been  attested 
by  serend  towns  and  iroonumcntsi  which  acknowledge  her  as  their 
founder,  or  even  bore  her  name ;  and  thus  in  speaking  of  Aram,  I 
inight  have  adduced  the  authority  of  Moses  Ctforenensis,  that  th6 
Armenians  also  pretended  to  descend  from  the  Aramaeans,  or  that  of 
Strabo,  that  their  ancient  language  was  nearly  the  same  with  thd 
Syriac.*     r.  xix* 

^  However  pardonable  Dr.  Hager  may  appear  for  the  omis- 
tions  here  stated,  froiri  his  impatience  to  gratify  the  public 
curiosity,  we  can  bv  no  means  think  him  jexcusable  for  laying 
fo  little  firtre^s  oh  the  most  eault  and  authentic  record  cf 
the  foundation  of  Babylon,  whilst  he  builds  so  much  upon  his 
own  conjectural  etymology  of  the  term  BM.  For,  admitting 
Dr.  Hager  to  be  tight  as  to  his  explanation  of  the  term,  (though 
tvc  art  far  from  beirig  convinced  that  he  is,)  tHc  solution' of  his 
friend  ^ntifely  removes  the  difficulty  as  to  the  narrative  in  Gc- 
ficsis,  ^nd  is  supported  by  ^o  many  corroborating  instances  ex^* 
pr'essly  in  pobt,  asr  will  leave  a  strong  suspicion,  that  the  re- 
ject expressed  for  Moses  was  meant  but  as  a  kiss  to  betray. 

« It  c^uMj  was  never  my  intention  to  reject  the  authority  of 
MofCfl^  who«e  religious  books  I  retfpect,  and  whose  moral  doctrines 
I  revere*  But  having  remarked,  that  Bel  was  acknowledged  hy 
sacred  as  well  as  profane  authors,  to  have  been  either  the  first  god» 
or  the  first  sovereign,  and  founder  of  Babel,  or  (according'  to  the 
Gi^k'teritahu^ion)  BabVlon,  and  that  Ninus,  his  soif)  built  a' city 
dboot  the  sSme  time,  which  he  ordered  to  be  called  after  his  own 
m6ne^  I  was  1(^  to  suspect,  that  as  Nineveh  signified  in  Hebrew  tl^e 
habitation  of  Nin,  Babel,  for  m  siitilsr  reason,  i^ight  be  called  the 
cdurr,  or  the  cside  of  Bel. 

*  Thn  opinioii  was  corroborated  by  hntorical  anthorities.  Thus 
Curtit^  spelling  of  Babylon,  says,  it  wu  built  by  Semiramis»  orj^  as 
it  is  the  common  opiniony  by  Bel,  whoK  court  19  itiU  fhpwn ;  and 
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AmmianuB  Marcellinus,  reconciling  both  opinions^  relatesi  that  ic^ 
Boiiamis  built  the  walls  of  the  icity»  and  that  the  castle  had  been  built 
long  b)efo.re  by  Bel.  , . 

.  *  Nor  am  I  the  first  who  gave  a  different  derivation  to  the  word 
Babel.  For  I  find  that  professor  Eichhorn,  of  Gottingcn,  in  his  en- 
larged edition  of  Sitnonis  Hebrew  Lexicon,  has  anticipated  me,  vdio 
supposes  that.  Babel  may  have  been  contracted  from  Bab-bel,^  the 
court  of  Bel ;  and  M»  Beauchamp,  who^  ^luring  his  residence  at 
JP^gdad^  seems  .to  have  diligently  applied  to  f^t  ArabiCf  speaking  of 
Babel,  says,  *  a  pprson  stilled  in  Arabic. will  6ot  easily  believe, 
th^t.  tlie  word  Babel  is  derived,  as  commentators  prete;nd,'  from  the 
root  iellfel^  which,  in  Arabic  as  well  as  Hebrew,  signifies  to  cori' 
JoMtidJ  .  ... 

*  To  these  difficulties,  a  learned  friend  of  mine,  who  has  undertaken 
to  defend  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  against  the  attacks  of 
the  German  professor  Rosenmii|ler,  and  to  whom  I  proposed  them 
for  ;an  elucidation,  replied,  that  tlie  whole  passage  respecting  the 
confusion  of  languages  was  inserted  by  some  later  hand ;  for  he  ob- 
•erveSf  "if  an  .attentive  reader,  in  perusing  the  Pentateuchi  w^re  care- 
fully to  include  wjthin  parentheses,  whatever  is  evidently  posterior  to 
th?  time  of  Moses,  or  occurs  in  the  form  of  explanatory  remark,  it  ' 
»fOtuld  be  found,  that^  the^evqfal  inteq-uptions  of  the  original  narra- 
tive \vould  be,rewoyed,  and  it®  natural  order  restored."  To.this.de- 
dars^tion,  however,  others  would  hardly .  si^^scribe,  aS  they  would  be- 
lieve that  a  door  would  thus  be  opened  for  declaring  any  passage  ia^ 
the  Pentateuch  to  be  an  interpolation,*     p.  xxi, 

.<  Tnje  passage  heremoticed  respecting  the  confusion  of  languages 
stands  thus  in  our  translation:  Gen.  xi.  9.  Therefore  is  the 
mime  of  it  called  Babel,  -because  the  Lord  .did  there  cor  found  the 
language  (lip)  of  all  the  earth:  and  from  thence  did  the  I^ORD 
scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.  Upon  consider- 
ing this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  narrative,  we  cannot  have  a 
doubt  that  the  opinion  of  Dr.Hager's  friend  is  well  founded,  and 
that  the  word^  in  question,  instead  of  being  part  of  the  original 
history,  are  the  gloss  only  of  a  commentator  upon  it.  But» 
were  it  otherwise,  and  the  inference  erroneous,  now  does,  or 
can,  an  erroneous  inference  from  a  fact  disprove  its  antecedent 
existence  ?  Yet,  that  the  inference  (s  erroneous,  the  doctor  has 
not  proved  \  for  he  admits  that  the  account  giren  by  Moses  of 
the  Duilding  of  Babylon  with  bricks  and  bitumen  is  coiifirmed 
by  ancient  writers,  feut  let  tis  revert  to  the  arguments  adduced, 
and  see  how  they  apply  .to  the  text. 

«  They  *  (the  ancient  writers  quoted  by  Bochart  in  hi»  Sacred  Geo^ 
g^fhy)  *  trilinot  allow  that  Babel  was  thusealled  from  the  confusion 
of  languages.  If  Babel,  say  they,  w^  to  signify  ^^fl/iufotiy  it  ought 
to  be  called  either  Belilahy  n7w2»  «r  Bilkily  712711,  which  isthtf 
name  still  given  to  confusion  by  the  Rabbins  5  ^ut  ialblf  V/Sl* 
00  ccnfoundi  being  one  of  those  verbs  which  double  the  second  radi. 
cal,  corfruiPn   ought  htemUy  to  be  called  Mcbilai,  Tt7^2D»  or 
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Vehifaby  Tv)^^r\»  and  not  Babel,  whicB  word,  according  to  grdm-  ' 
mat^al  principles,  cannot  be  derived  from  Balal^  77i>  or  Balbalt 
7^/^ftocof^ounJJ     p.  2. 

Now,  what  says  the  text? — ^not  a  word  of  the  confusion  of , 
languages f  but  of  LIP,  that  Js,  gf  pronunciation  ;  and  so  in  ver. 
6,  *  7X^5  have  all  gp^  hii?'j  and  ver*  7.  *  Let  us  ga  down,  and  con" 
found  their  lip/.  TilJ  then  thi§  confusion  in  articulating  shall  be 
proved  to  hay€  been  reducible  to  gt*ammdtical  principles^  we  sec 
no  reason  for  rejecting  the  statement  that  the  city  which,  in 
consequence  of  it,  this  people  had  left  off  to  build,  was  called 
Babel  J  because  the  Lord  did  there  cmfound  the  lip  of  all  the  land. 

Dr.  Hager  adds  an  observation  wnich  appears  at  first  view  to 
militate  against  this  remark,  but,  v^hen  mpre  Jiearly  examined, 
will  be  found  still  in  pojijt. 

♦  Others  say  that  Babel  was  thus  called  instead  of  Balbcl,  by  sup- 
pressing the  letter  /;  so  that  the  Hebrews  pronounced  it  Babel.  But, 
besides  this  being  a  forced  derivation,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Chaldcans^iveto  their  capital  a  quite  different  origin.  They  tell  us 
that  Belf  7^,  built  first  of  all  a  great  tower  or  casU^,  /3a^*f,  and  that 
this  was  the  origin  of  that  immense  city. to  which  Pabylon  afterwards 
increased.  Thus,  says  Pezronius,  we  find  tl^at  Dido  built  first  of  all 
Byrsa,  the  citadel  of^  the  new  town,  which,  according  to  the  Punic 
language,  was  called  Chartago.  Romulus  began  the  foundation  of 
Rome  by  the  Capitohum,  and  Cadmus  that  of  Thebes  by  the  Theban 
Fort  5  and,  in  Ijke  manner,  the  citadel  of  Athens  \t\  Greece  was  of 
much  greater  antiquity  than  the  town  itself/    p.  ^, 

Whcdier  the  Hebrews  pronounced  Balhel,  by  the  suppression 
of  7,  Babely  or  that  this  derivation  of  the  word  were  forced,  are  * 
neither  of  them  at  all  to  the  question,  so  far  as  they  tend  to  in- 
validate the  passage  in  Qenesis.  The  Inquiry  is  not,  how  the 
iWr/wx^ pronounced  the  name?  but  thc^w/i^^^/'of  B?ibel?  and 
that  its  derivation  were  ^  forced  one,  the  very  passage  evinces; 
for  their  lip^  or  pronunciation,^was  so  far  confounded,  a^  to 
render  them  unintelligible  to  each  other, — The  account  given 
by  the  Chaldeans  of  the  origin  of  their  capital  is  by  no  means 
incongruent  with  the  Mosaic;  for  authorities  are  not  wanted  to 
show  that  Bel  and  Nimrod  were  one  and  the  same,  nor  that 
the  Babylon  of  the  ChaMeans  in  after  times  was  erected  where  . 
Nimrod  and  his  adherents  first  settled,  and  began  the  tower, 
whose  top  was  to  reach  unto  heaven.  As  to  the  stories  of  Didoj 
Romulus,  and  Cadmus,  with  their  byrsa,  capitol,  and  fort, 
notliing  can  be  less  like  evidence  than  tlie  mention  of  them,  in 
proof  of  what  was  done  by  Bel;  unless  it  can  be^shown  that  Bel 
was  posterior  to  these  (perhaps,  imaginary  J  personages,  and  pro- 
fe^d  to  follow  fheir  .example ;  besides  diat  nothing  c^n  well 
W  niore  wild  tnan  to  suppose  builders  beginning  stnd  carrying 
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on  a  mighty  "woxk  before  they  had  habitatioxut^  or  a  so^lfimont  tor 
live  in. 

Dr.  Hager  proceeds: — 

-  «  From  Bel,  then,  B^rosus  aiid  Ahideni^s,  both  Chaldean  writeiVf 
assert  that  Babel  derived  its  first  origin,  which,  like  Nineveh,  was 
called  after  its  founder,  and  signified  cither  the  cattle  ofBeiy  or  ike  court 
ofjBeli'oTf  it  might  have  some  other  meanings  (in  which  the  Chaldaic 
language  is  not  deficient),  but  not  confusiony  a  term  applied  to  the 
•Babylonians,  as  it  appears,  by  the  jealousy  of  their  neigilboursi  who^ 
envied  their  prosperity  aad  glory/     b.  }. 

'  If  now,  as  this  passage  states,  Sahel  might  still  have  some  other 
frteaniffghtsides  the  castie,  or  courr  of  Bel;  tlie  doctor  virtually  gives 
up,  as  infirm,  all  he  had  rested  upon  that  interpretation — ex- 
cluding only  what  is  biult  on  cor^ttslony  which  he  now  attributes 
to  the  jealousy  of  their  tieighhours,  who  envied  their  prosperity  and' 
•  gbry.  May  we  ask  who  these  neighbours  Mfcre  ?  The  doctor, 
by  a  note  referring  to  Deuteron,  xii.  3.  in  which  it  was  com- 
manded by  the  law  of  Moses  to  destroy  the  name  of  the  foreign 
divinities,  points  out  the  Israelites  as  those  neighbours;  but 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  term  Babel  as  the  name  of  this 
to.wcr,  which  ^ast  founded  for  ages  before  the  Israelites  existed, 
■  and  v^as  erected  as  the  cattle  or  court  of  Bel  its  founder  ? — ^It 
is.  evident,  however,  that  Dr.  Hager,  on  the  whole  he  has  ad- 
v^rvccd,  does  not.  think  his  objections  tenable ;  for  he  subjoins—* 
<  But  as  it  is.iy>tmy  purposes  to  enter  into  this  dispute,  I  shall 
only  add,  that  this  town  or  cs^tle^  a^^cprdiin^  to  the  same  wri- 
ters (Berosus  and  Ahydenus)  was  of  an  immense  height,*  &c.— 
thus  again  confirming  the  narrative  of  Moses,  with  which  hQ 
began. 

Having  given  a  description  of  this  celebrated  tower  according 
to  Herodotus,  and  attempted  to  establish  its  antiquity  as  greater 
than  that  of  the  Indian  pagodas,  which,  being  all  square  like  it, 
and  looking  to^  the  four  cardinal  points,  served  the  purposes  of 
astronomical  observations,  Dr.  Hager  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
Chaldeans  were  the  most  ancient  astronomers ;  and  this  he  con- 
firms by  the  remark  of  Lalande,  that  Ptolemy  and  Hipparchus, 
who  lived  in  Egypt,  found  no-where  observations  of  greater 
antiquity  •,  and  still  further  by  the  questions  of  Bailly :  *  If  a 
system  of  astronomy  were  really  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  why 
did  Ptolemy,  who  resided  in  Egypt,  make  no  mention  of  it? 
"Why  did  he  quote  only  the  Chaldeans  }  Why  does  he  employ 
only  the  Chaldaic  epoch  of  Nabonassarf  and  not  a  Greek  or 
Egyptian  one  ?  and  why  does  he  use  Chaldaic  periods,  Chaldaic 
elements,  and  Chaldaic  observations  ?*     Astron.  tom.  i.  p.  177. 

The  rest  of  this  chapter,  in  support  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Baoylonians,  consists  of  observations  in  opposition  to  the  claims 
of  the  Indians;  Chin^9^  and  Fciraians. 
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The  extent  of  Assyria  being  the  subject  of  his  itecorid  ch^p 
ter,  our  Atfthor  commences  it  with  observing  on  the  ndme,  rhkt 
SfTta  and  Jsifria  were  drigmally  the  samej  the  former  without 
tee  arAcfe  fl;  and  the  latteir  with  it;  and  prodirecs  as  prooifk 
that  CicefO  called  the  cbhhtr^  of  the  Chafdcahs  Syria^  and  Lu- 
eian,  who  ^*j  Born  irf  Syria,  styles  himself  both  a  &yrtayi  anA 
ytssyriofi.  TaKihg  Aram,  CD*1K;  f6r  the  common  name  o^ 
Syria  cf  Ddfkascus^  and  Syria  beyond  ike  Eup/^aies,  and  in- 
ferring the  extent  of  a  country  from  .that  oi  its  language,  &c.i 
Dr.  Hager  includes  Persia  i  and  proceeding  to  support  ms  argUf 
mcnt  on  this  ground,  observes : 

•  I  could  here  adduce  several  other  word*,  which  Mr.  Wilford, 
and  others  who  Have  written  on  this  subject,  belkve  to  be  pure  San-t 
lent ;  ^hicK,  hiwevcr,  are  either  Persian^  or  Chalciaic,  and  Hebrew* 
Way,  when  futiir^  researches  shaH  maRc  us  better  acquainted  with 
the  Sanscrit  fenguafj^e,  I  feir  thai  a  number  of  them,  now  supposcJ 
to  bel6^g  to  itj  will  6<r  found  barrowed  fi'cfm  other  idioms,  and 
chiefly  from  the  Persian — a  circumstaVi^c  whicK  will  considerably  di- 
jpaML  Hi  pmended  ^dq^lty.  Thut,  though  its  partisans  maintain, 
thaf  the  Pernio  was  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  it  may  be  aBked^ 
Tfbf  are  the  PerjAui  words  always  more  simple  alid  regular  than  the 
Sanscrit  of  the  safnd  joutyi  and  signification?  Are  not  the  drnplictty 
aad  regularity  of  a  laifguage  a  proof  of  Ugher  antiquity  than  the 
compleit  and  ^rrupted  language  i  And,  if  the  Sftos^rit  was  intro^ 
duclpd  into  Persia,  why  do  we  not  find  t^e  Deyaoagari*  their  most 
ancient  characters,  with  which  the  jSanscnt  was  expressed,  on  the. 
flTncieht:  monUila^nts  6f  Persia,  before  it  ha^  its  own  characters,  as,  for^ 
insl^ce,  oii  the  ruinfe  Commonly  called  of  I^erscpolid,  where  we  find 
tIkM;  celebrated  inscriptions  in  unknown  chafracters,  the  most  ancient 
to  be  found  irt  Persia,  and  which  haVc  no  reseniWance  to  any  cha- 
racter of  India?  And  why  htiyc  the  Hindoos  themselves  inscriptions 
on  their  ancient  pagei^asi  in  chaticters  w^ch  they  do  not  understand?*^ 

Having  intimated  that  vestiges  of  Assyrian  literature  might 
be  traced  beyond  the  Ganges  and  InU&ts^  Dr.  Hager  turns  to- 
ward the  west,  and  observes  that  ^  the  Arabic  language,  that 
i;dehrated  dialect  which  at  present  extends  over  half  Asia^  and  * 
almost  ill  Africa,  is  a  daughter  of  the  ChaldaU*  This  the 
doctor-— settm^  .aside  thii  genealogical  argument  drawn  from 
tbe  traditions  of  the  Arabians,  as  claiming  their  descent  from 
Abraham  the  Chaldean-— observ^es,  may  be  evinced  from  a  slight 
comparison  of  the  grammar  and  structure  qf  both  languages  ; 
which  prove  that  the  Arabic  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
CbMaic  than  to  the  Hebrew.  From  a  like  similarity  between 
the  Arabic  and  the  Geez^  or  most  ancient  language  df  Abvssi«5i 
nlji,  It  is  inferred  that  the  Assyriac  gradually  extended  tron^ 
Babylon  to  the  centre  of  Africa  and  the  very  sources  of  the 
Nile.  As  if,  however,  the  doctor  cntbttained  some  doubts  on 
tb^a)idity  of  this  argument^  he  adds«— 
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*  But  the  clearest  proof  of  the  influence,  which  the  Chaldaic  Utc-' 
ntiirchad  in  Arabia(»  appears  in  their  numbers,  for  which,  like 
the  Greeka,  they  often  use  alphabeticlettett  instead  of  cif>kei%;  >^^ 
i^sp'by  the  nfinies  of  the  days  of  the  week,  which  were  used'among 
the  ancient  Arabians,  called  Homeritei .  .  Both  show,  their  Assyiiac 
origin,  being  exactly  equod  in  numbei^-and  havipg  the  same  order  as 
the  Syriac  dphabct ;  which  proves  that  they  were  not  only  ac« 
quainted  with,  but  also  used  it.  The  same  order  of  the  alphabet  is 
still  common  among  the  Arabians  of  Ntarocco,  at  the  ^western  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  who,  being  now  so '  far  separated^  from  their 
brethren,  the  Oriental  Arabians,  and  from  tlieir  ancient  neighbours, 
the  Chaldeans,  must  have  been  in  possession  of  this  alphabet  at  a  very 
*  early  period.'     p.  1 7.  ' 

Other  argumcilts,  to  prove  the  influence  and  extent  of  Chal- 
daic literature,  are  deduced  from  the  Cufict  NesU,  Tatiiy  Divam^ 
&c.;  and  the  Homeritic  alphabet,  the  bldest  which  the  Arabians 
possessed,  is  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  an  Arabic  MS.  dis- 
covered by  Adler  at  Vienna,  and  denominated  Suri^  to  have 
been  deduced  from  the  Syiiac. 
.  Dr.  Hager  next  proceeds  to  show  that  Canaan  or  PdUsttmi 
and  Phceniciaj  belonged  also  to  Assyrioy  and,  from  Strabo,  that 
Syria  anciently  extended  from  Babylon  to  the  Black  Sea;  'after 
which,  from  the  Fhosnician  language,  and  tht  colonies  by 
which  it  was  diflfttsed,  he  applies  ms  conclusion  to  the  greatest 
part  of  the  ancient  world.  But  though  we  admit  the  cpnse*^ 
quence  of  the  doctor^  so  far  as  concerns  sui  agreement  ip  Ian« 
guage  to  the  extent  stated,  there  'appears  to  be  an  evident  defi- 
ciency of  proof,  whence  to  infer  an  equal  extent,  as  to  the  em- 
pire of  Babylon.  If  the  whole  earth  were  originally  of  one 
language,  the  agreement^  pointed  out  will  be  much  more  easily 
accounted  for  upon  this  ground,  than  the  other.  But,  however 
the  question  be  determined,,  the  inference  is  substantially  the 
same,  so  far  as  language  is  concerned,  and  Dr.  Hager's  applica* 
t)on  of  it  to  the  object  of  his  work. 

<  (To  be  continued*) 


Aht.  y. — Supplement  to  the  Third  Editian  of  the  EncyclopMHa 
Briiannicay  lie.  By  George  Gleigy  LL.D.  (sfc,  fConti-^ 
nued  from  Vol.  XXXIF.  p.  381.^ 

VV  E  need  not  repeat  our  account  of  the.  plan  of  the  work, 
the  improvements  of  its  third  edition,  nor  of  the  design  and 
assistants  of  the  continuation  before  us.  We  have  in  general 
given  our  opinion  of  its  execution,  and  shall  speak  more  fully 
still  on  this  subject  before  we  conclude  our  analysis. 

The  remaining  parts  of  the.  first  volume  of  the  Supplement 
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we  condacted  with  the  same  care  ad  the  former ;  and  yrt  no* 
tice,  chiefly  from  Dr.  Anderson^  some  very  useful  remarks  on  the 
management  of  *  dairies.'  They  are  not)  however,  sufficiently 
extended  to  the  varying  practice  of  difierent  counties  f  and 
some  valuable  additions  may  still  be  made.  The  term  *  den- 
diometer/  the  appeUadon  of  an  instrument  whose  use  is  the 
measurement  of  trees>  has  been  applied  somewhat  unaccount- 
9bly  to.  another  machine,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  di- 
stances by  a  single  observation;  but  we  suspect  that  it  will  not 
answer  the  sanguine  views  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  its  inventor  or 
irnpfover. 

The  subject  of  *  draining '  has  been  pursued  with  so  much 
care,  since  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  that  a  Supplc- 
Uient  was  peculiarlv  necessary.  It  is  given  with  candour  and 
ability;  and  thougn  somewhat  might  have  been  added  from 
still  later  experience,  this  by  no  means  detracts  from  the  dili- 
gence and  abiUdes  of  the  authors :  indeed  this  somewbat  is 
neither  considerable  nor  important.  We  were  much  pleased 
vithtlie  very  clear,  comprehensive  abridgement  of  Mr^  Smea-' 
ton's  account  of  die  <  Edystone  Light 'k>u8e,'  which  we  have 
had  occasion  to  nodce  in  its  separate  state ;  and  the  article  of 
'electricity'  appears  to  us  to  be  truly  valuable,  as  it  comprises 
the  whole  of  the  science  at  present  known.  The  author  adopts 
the  system  of  iEpinus^  ackno\Hedging  it,  indeed,  to  be  a  hy- 
pothesis, but  one  that  meets  the  numerous  facts  more  com- 
pletely than  any  other  hitherto  suggested. 
..  A  very  satisfactory  account  of  a  new  art,  that  of  <  enaniel- 
ing  culinary  vessels,'  to  supply  the  temporary,  coatings  of  tin, 
and  to  prevent  any  ill  taste  from  some  metals,  and  danger  from 
others,  is  also  inserted.  We  have  kept  this  subject  much  in 
our  view,  and  think  the  improvement  highly  valuable.  The 
coating  does  not  increase  considerably  the  thickness,  nor  retard  > 
boiling ;  and  it  resists  the  altemadons  of  heat  and  cold  very  . 
successfully.  We  perceive,  that;  like  tin,  it  acquires  a  crust  from 
some  hard  waters ;  but  it  is  more  easily  removed  from  this  than 
from  tin  coatings.  We  find  some  additions  to  the  article  of 
*  episcopacy,'  chiefly  as  it  relates  to  Scotland;^ and  some  very 
extraordinary  details  from  later  authors  on  the  subject  of  *  fas- 
cination.' If  the  whole  of  these  facts  be  true,  this  influence  is 
r^ally^urprising  and  unaccountable :  much,  we  suspect,  may  be 
fancy ;  but  we  dare  not  limit  the  influence  of  animal  eflHuvia, 
as  we  so  often  experience  the  wonderful  eflFects  of  those  of 


To,  the  article  of  *  felting '  we  find  some  curious  additions, 
a^  well  as  to  that  of  <  hat-making,'  from  Mr.  Nicholson's 
valuable  Journal.  The  article  of  *  fcltcrs '  is  also  much  im- 
proved; and  to  that  of  'fire-balls'  is  an  interesting  supple- 
mf  nt,  partici|larly  respecting  the  famous  Greek  fire,  and  the- 
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nieaiia  of  eitrnguiahing  iame.  Witfa  tepitd  to  tb6  litft  WHtfSf 
invention^  which  has  so  much  aUntied  some  geml^rtieii  of  4\9* 
tingubhed  nmk,  riz.  the  improred  dmng  fnkchiiie^  ahd  tHS 
^paratus  aftxed>  which  is  designed  to  blow  up  i  line-of-battk* 
ship,  it  belongs  to  this  head.  We  think  it  by  Ao  m^ans  ittW. 
possible }  but  may  add)  that  the  diviets  must  necessarily  be»  iii 
every  instance,  the  victims,;  and  the  whole  plati  will  b^  uri^ 
successfu}|  unless  the  ship  stand  as  sfeadv  ^s  a  foek,  and  uAw 
]fiSBf  as  action  and  redaction  are  equal,  tnete  be  a  very  small 
depth  of  water  under  the  ship.  At  any  rate,  however,  thefe 
will  be  tlie  same  impediments  to  this  plan,  as  to  firing  red^ 
hot  balls,  or  fighting  under  false  colours. 

The  article  of  *  iriction '  is  greatly  improved,  and  that  of 
*  Galvanism,^  we  believe,  wholly  new.  This  science  has,  how* 
ever,  been  largely  illustrated  siitce  the  p&UicatioA  of  the  Sup* 
plement;  and  these  illustrations  k  could  not  comprdbend.  Had 
the  compikrs  been  in  possession  of  the  more  eitendive  Vien^'s  of 
later  ittthors,  they  woUld  Hot,  we  stfsp«ct,  have  AefiiiA  th«^ 
connexion  of  Oa^antsm  with  electricity  ;*  artd  h^  this  conw 
nesion  been  estabUshed^  it  probably^  itduld  have  much  in* 
ikieniced  thtftr  opinion  respecting  the  syst^ih  df  J^piti^. — 
The  articles  <  Gibtahar'  and  the  <  Cape  of  OoM  N^p^'  a^ 
improved  by  useful  aMidDrts,  lately  ecmifftiUfdafiid  to  iRt 
public.  In  that  of  <  St.  Doming^/  y&9S  tinA  wha^  may  btf 
styled  a  digressioli  on  the'  subjett  of  the  slaiM^tr^tf6',  anld  th6 
objects  of  the  benevolent— bttt>  in*  some  itspe^, Jhiseien — s<>- 
ciety,  entitled  the  ^  Friends  of  the  M«cks.*  \^h4ftVct  be 
the  merit  of  the  design,  they,  a^  well  as  the  ttii6d€rh  adv66^tes 
of  liberty  and  equality,  have  mistaken  th^ir  ^ourkt^  Ndfli^ 
the  French  nor  the  Blai^ks  were  prepared  for  ^iHfn^i^ii. 
While  we  say  this,  however,  not  to  bre^i^  the  siibj66t,  v^'  shall 
rcfknark,  that  the  observations  on  *  JaCobifis '  and  dV6  *  Ilht« 
mines  *  in  the  present  volume  are  e<}ub1)y  Unjust  and  un^ 
founded.  I'hat  the  EncycIop:ttdists  were  deists,  'and  iA  setififal^ 
instances  atheists,  we  will  admit;  biit  it  was  vanity  only 
which  led  them  to  destro*^  Christianity,  without  any  ddsi^-w 
raising  themselves  into  a  superior  ranlc  of  mortals-.  Tteir  foh 
lies  and  their  vices  were  top  weit  knowtt ;  and  Frederic,  wfcbm 
tliey  flattered  into  an  oracle  on  a  subject  which  he  did  not 
understand,  soon  left  them,  when  he  perceived  the  connexion 
between  the  destruction  of  religion  and  that  of  social*  o4-der. 
We  alk>W  the  *  connexion,^  but  deny  that  the  abolition  of  th€^ 
latter  was  any  part  of  their  design ;  and  we  deny  it,  not  only 
froni  a  view  of  their  conduct,  but  from  their  dispo»tions.  Not 
one  of  the  whole  set — the  reader  may  supply  a  more  oppfo-i; " 
brious  appellation — was  capable  of  a  deep  design,  nor  of  the 
'conduct .of  such,  if  projected  by  another.  Voltaire's profoundest 
schemes  were  planned  to  cheat  the.  books^lkjjs  y  and  Dtderot- 
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never  soarc4  higher  tha^  to  overreach  Ca<h»riae.  in  the  ede  of 
his  boasted  library.  With  respect  to  the  lUuminala  and  tha 
l^reemasonsi  we  have  already  offered  pur  opinioi^  We  csn«^ 
not,  indeed,  contradict  what  authors  of  credit — for  such  w4 
esteem  at  least  professor  Robison— have  asserted;  but  theji 
have  never  proved  the  connexion  between  theae  mystical  secta 
and  the  late  revolution.  The  whole  is  easily  resolved  withcmft 
the  aid  of  mysticisni.  .  We  personally  knew  many  of  the  ori<* 
^xia\  actors  in  the  revolution,  and  were  convinced  of  the  pu-* 
rity  of  their  views ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  employ  a  force 
which  thev  could  hot  afterwards  controul ;  and  the  combined 
power  of  tne  mob,  which  they  used  as  an  instrument,  felt  their 
own  influence,  when  collected  in  the  liall  of  the-  Jacol^ins* 
Wcishaupt,  in  his  new  society,  might  have  adopted  the  various 
degrees  of  honour  here  enumerated  from  the  abbe  Barruel  or 
profesjsor  Robison  ;  but  the  Jacobins  of  France  were  never  to 
any  extent  or  preat  degree  under  the  influence  of  this  society  {. 
apd  the  frantic  restless  spirit  of  innovation  was  uo^where,  atr 
one  period,  more  alive  than  in  this  country.  Why  may  not  thea 
similar  causes  have  had  similar  effects  in  others,  whatever,  may* 
have  been  the  doctrines  of  this  mystical  union  ?  Wiith  respect 
to  Freemasonry,  some  new  ordinances  may  have  been  added;, 
but  the  Masons  of  England  know  that  they  have  not  been  re- 
ceived in  their  lodges  ;  nor  are  there,  in  any  onder  of  society^ 
better  men,  or  better  subjects.  The  world  was  ripe  for  inno* 
vadoA — ^unfortunately  innovation  has  not  amended  their  state,-^ 
and  the  little  inconveniences  ^ich  roused  the  spirit  of  resis* 
tance  have  been  exchanged  for  misery,  poverty,  and  contempt* 
Let  even  the  individuds  of  France  recount  their  gains,  and 
soberly  affirm  what  they  have  obtained  in  exchange  for  the 
destructiop  of  their  marme  and  the  loss  of  their  commerce — year» 
of  anarchy,  and^  perhaps,  ages  of  restless  doubt  and  susfnciom 
In  this  process  we  have  overlooked,  though  rnot  without 
design^  ^  excellent  article  on  *  dynamics/  chiefly  that  w^ 
may  unke  it  with  one  of  equal  ability — the  last  in  me  present 
volume  of  the  Supplement — ^  impulsion/  This  subject. we 
meauedto  have  examined  at  length,  but  find  it  impossible  within 
any  reasonable  compass.  In  general  we  can  freely  commend 
it  J  yet,  when  the  writer  considers  impulse  as  *  pressure,'  the-, 
idea  requires. some  modification.  It  must  be,  indeed,  ultimately 
resolved  into  pressure.:  but,  as  impulsion,  it  is  pressure  with, 
momentum, '  and.  actuated,  perhaps,  by  peculiar  la»^s.  Had 
w^  engaged  fully,  as  w€  puvposedf  in  tnis  inquiry,  we  slwuld 
from  these  principles  have  intxoduced  some  modifications*  in 
his  viewa  ot  the  amservatia  virium  vivarum.  We  admit  that 
the  author  haa^  givea  the  first  demonstration  of  the  theorem, ' 
and  we  admit  also  that  it  is  the  property  of  NcwtortJ  Indeed*  ^ 
i»eiichart4ole^  he  has  shown  himself  laudably  zealoUs  fot-our' 
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«outitryman*8  fame,  and,  without  the  petulance  of  a  partisan, 
,  has  with  manljr  dignity  asserted  his  rights.  Were  we  hyfer-^ 
eriticaty  we  might  remark  that  he  has  been  mthet  too  minute 
.  in  his  distihctidns,  and  his  introduction  to  the  article  of  *  dy- 
namics -,'  but  when  we'  reflect  that  the  pages  of  his  dictionary 
have  heretofore  employed  as  many  volumes,  when  we  consider 
that  his  luminous  view  of  the  subject  gives'  a  full,  and  at  the 
aamc  time  correct,  sketch  of  the  subject,  we  may  pardon  what 
appears  to  us  a  little  prolixity ;  and  we  the  more  readily  pardon 
it,  as  we  accede  t^  the  appfication  in  the  second  article  of  im- 
pulsion. 

We  regret  that  our  author  has  not  explained,  more  pointedly 
and  comprehensively,  a  position  which  we  think  very  well 
established,  viz.  that  bodies,  apparently  in  contact,  ^re  really 
not  so,  and  that  resistance  is  not  owing  to  the  immediate  im- 
pulse of  the  particles  of  matter  on  each  other.  Our  opinion  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  explain.  We  shall  add  some  of  oiir 
author's  observations,  but  cannot  admit  the  consequence  which 
he  draws,  that  this  doctrine  excludes  the  supposition  of  an  in- 
terposed fluid.  We  think  it  rather  establishes  its  existence, 
^  since  othervBdse  an  effect  appears  to  take  place  without  a 
cause. 

^  It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  say,  that  all  attempts  to  explain 
gravitation,  or  magnetism,  or  electricity,  or  any  such  apparent 
action  ai  a  distance  by  the  impulsions  of  an  unseen  fluid,  are  {utile 
im  the  ^reiitest  degree.  Impulsions  by  absolute  contact,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  familiar  phenomenon,  that  it  may  justly  be  Questioned 
whether  we  have  ever  observed  a  single  instance  of  it.  Trie  suppo- 
sition of  an  invisible  imp^ing  fluid  is  not  more  gratuitous  than  it  is 
uUless$  because  we  have  no  proof  that  a  particle  of  this  fliiid  does 
or  can  come  into  contact  with  the  body  which  we  suppose  impelled 
by  it,  and  therefore  it  can  give  no  explanation  of  an  action  that  is 
apparently  e  distanti. 

*  The  general  inference  from  the  whole  seems  to  be,  that,  instead 
of  explaining  pressure  by  impuke,  we  must  not  only  derive  all  im- 
pulse from  pressure  but  must  also  ascribe,  all  pressure  to  action ^ 
from  a  distance  ;  that  is,  to  properties  of  matter  hy  which  its  par- 
ticles are  moved  without  geometrical  contact. . 

*  This  collection  of  facts  conspires,  with  many  appeamncea  of 
fluid  and  8oli<l  bodies,  to  prove  that  even  the  particles  of  solidy  or  • 
sensibly  continuous  bodies,  are  not  in  contact,  but  are  held  in  their 
respective  situations  by  the  balance  of  forpcs  which  we  arc  accustom- 
ed to  call  attractions  and  repulsions,  The  fluidity  of  water  under 
ytrj  strong  compiiessions  (which  have  been  known  to  compress 
\%.  Y^  of  its  bulk),  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  contact 
as  the  fluidity  of  air.  is*.  The  shrinking  of  a  body  in  all  its  dimen- 
sions by  cold,  nay,  even  the  bendin?  of  any  body,  cannot  be  con*^- 
ceived  without  allowing  that  somi  ot  its  ultimate  unalterable  atoms 
c^angc  their  distances  from  eacl^  other.    The  phenomena  of  capjl* 
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Wy  attraction  are  also  inexplicable*  wiihout  admittmg  that  particlci 
Act  on  otiiers  at  a  distance  from  them.  The  formation  of  water 
mto  drops,  the  coalescence  of  oil  under  water  into  spherical  drop^i 
or  into  circular  spots  when  on  the  surface,  shew  the  same  thing, 
knd  are  inexplicable  by  mere  adhesion.  In  short,  all  the  appear* 
ances  and  mutual  actions  of  tangible  mattei:  concur  in  showing,  that 
the  atoms  of  matter  arc  endowed  with  inherent  forces,  whicji  caysc 
them  to.  approach  or  to  avoid  each  other.  The  opinion  of  Bos* 
covich  seems  to  be  weU  founded ;  namely,  that  at  all  sensible  di- . 
stances,  the  atoms  of  matter  tend  toward  each  other  with  forced 
inversiejy  as  the  squares  of  the  distances,  and  .that,  in  the  nearest 
approach,  they  avoid  each  other  with  insuperable  force ;  and,  in  the 
intermediate  distances,  they  approach  or  avoid  each  other  with 
forces  varying  and  alternating, by  every  change  of  distance.^  Vol.  i. 
r.  804. 

We  do  rtot  perceive  that  this  difiercrice  in  opinion  affetts  the 
Author's .  conclusions.  Had  We  time',  we  could  show  that  it 
only  influences  the  language ;  if  it  be  once  allowed  (as  it 
.  InUst  be  pef  hypothesin)  that  this  interposed  fluid  penetrates 
the  most  solid  bodies,  resisting  only  in  consequence  of  its. 
relation  (Wc.dare  not  say  affinity)  to  different  substances* 

*  from  all  that  has  been  said,  we  learn  that  physical  or  sensible 
contact  differs  from  geometrical  contact,  in  the  same  manner  as  phy- 
sical solidity  differs  From  that  of  the  mathematician.  Euclid  speaks 
of  cones  and  cylinders  standing  on  the  same  base,  and  between  the 
same  paralleU.  These  are  not  material  solids,  one  of  which  would 
yvess  the  other  otit  of  its  place.  Physical  contact  is  indicated,  im- 
mediately and  directly,  by  our  sense  of  touch  ;  that  is,  by  exciting 
•  pressure  on  our  drean  of  touch  when  it  ia  brought  suiBciently 
near.  It  is  also  indicated  by  impulsion  \  which  is  the  imniiedia^ 
effect  of  the  pressure  occasioned  by  a  sufficient  approximation  of  thei 
body  impelling  *to  the  body  impelled.  The  impulsion  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  same  process  that  we  described  in  the  example  of  the 
magnets ;  but  the  extent  of  space  and  of  time  in  which  it  is  com- 
pleted is  so  small  that  it  escapes  our  observation,  and  we  imagine  it 
to  be  by  contact  and  in  an  instant.  We  now  ^ee  that  it  is  similar  to 
all  other  operations  of  accelerating  or  retarding  forces,  and  that  no 
change  of  velocity  is  instantaneous ;  but,  at  a  body,^  in  passing  from 
one  point  of  space  to  another,  passes  through  the  intermediate 
ipace ;  so,  iii  changing  from  one  velocity  to  another,  it  passes 
through  all  the  interme<Sate  degrees  without  the  smallest  io&iir. 

>  And,  in  this  Way,  is  the  whqle  doctrine  of  impulsion  brought 
within  the  pale  of  dynamics,  without  the  admission  of  any  pew  prin- 
ciple of  motion..  It  is  merely  the  applicatipn  of  the  general  doc- 
trines of  dynamics  to  casjcs  where  every  accelerating  or  retarding 
force  is  opposed  by  another  that  is  equal  and  contrary.  We  have 
found,  that  the  opinion,  that  there  is  inherent  in  a  moving  body 
a  peculiar  force,  by  which  it  perseveres  in  motion,  and  puts  Another 
in  motion  by  shifting  into  it,  is  as  useless  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  notions  of  motion  and  of  moving  forces.    The  idipdled  body  if 
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tnovcd  t>7  the  itisupemjble  repulsion  exerted  by  all  atotti^  of  mattel^ 
when  brought  sufficiently  near.  The  retardation  of  v  the  impelling 
body  does  not  arise  from  an  inartiaf  or  resisting  sluggishness  of  th^ 
body  impelled^  but  because  this  body  also  repels  any  thing  that  is 
brought  sufficiently  neai*  to  it.  We  can  have  no  doubt  of  the  exis- 
tence of  such  causes  of  motion.  Springs,  expansive  fluids,  cohering 
fibres,  eiihibit  such  active  powers,  without  our  being  able  to  give 
them  any  other  origin  than  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty,  or  to  com^ 
prehendy  in  any  manner  whatever,  how  they  reside  in  the  materia! 
atom.  But  once  we  admit  their  existence  and  agency,  every  thing 
else  is.  deduced  in  the  most  simple  manner  imaginable,  without  in- 
voKing  us  in  any  thing  ificoihprehensible,  or  having  any  conseauence 
•  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  appearances.  Whereas  both  o(  these 
obstrilctions  to  knowledge  come  in  our  way,  vs-hen  we  suppose  any 
thing  analog6us  to  force  inherent  in  a  moving  body  solely  because 
it  is  in  motion*  *  It  forces  -us  to  use  the  unmeaning  language  of 
force  and  nation  passing  out  of  one  body  iato  another ;  and  to 
speak  of  force  and  velocity  a»  things  capable  of  division  and  actual 
separation  into  parts.  The  force  of  inertia  is  one  of  the  bitter  fruit9 
of  this  misconception  of  things.'    VoL  i.  p.  ^05:. 

We  .greatly  vepst  that  we  cannot  follow  our.  authoor  itiate 
minutely.  We  have  seen  nothing  more  clear,  more  compre- 
hensive, or  more  satisfactory,  on  mis  intricate  subject* 

The  lives^  in  the  remainder  of  this  volumey  are  numefous 
^nd  interesting,  and  form  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  present 
colIectioQ.  They  are,  in  g^oesal,  written  widi  .exact  judg^r 
ment  and  minute  diacriminati<Hi.  We  akall  nodoe  ^ome  of  ^ 
more  important. 

The  life  of  *  Sir  Dafid  Ddrymplc,*  better  known  by  hm 
title  of  *  Lord  Hailes,^  is  an  excellent  one,  truly  discriminative 
ef  his  peculiar  talents.  Where  so  much  commands  our  re- 
spect, we  scarcely  dare  to  hint  at  a  fault ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
ask,  whether  tlie  accuracy  of  his  judgement  kept  pace  with  the 
undeviating  excellence  oJt  his  heart  .^  We  should  be  sorry  by 
sucli  a  question  to  oStnd  htf  friends,,  or'  do  an  injury  to  his 
memory.  His^  knowiedge. was  extenaive — tus  publications^truiy 
valuable }.  not  peil^aps  do  th/iy- contain  a  line  which  he  would 
now  wieh.to  erase    * 

There  axie  toaae  curiiroe.*parltoul8i9  of  tbrfirantic  and  sufibi^ 
ing  ^  DamkiWy*  which  fibaw  that  the  wanneSft'  enthusiaam  it 
tkot  peeuKar  to  modem  Frenchmen*  ^  D&sauH  *  was  at  stir- 
geon  of  considerabfe  abtfities,  and  one  of  the  innocent  martyr^ 
of  the  rcvoltrtion.  .  His  terrors  at  Ica^^— for  the  idle  story  of 
his  being  poisoned  himself,  because  he  would  not  'assist  in  the 
crime  of  poisoning,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  LQuis>  is  absurds 
sinc^  the  jailors  could  more  easily  Have  destroved  the  child 
tiian  the  surgeon — overcame  him  v  and  he.  died,  IiKe  some  other 
ex^lkijt  t^en,.  from  hi&.appFchencion  of  the  villains  who  .then 
assumed  the  regal  power-    Of  *  Diderot'  the  account  is  very 


\^\sf^ctprjx  eiieqttiQg  only  the  idea  of  his  religious  desighs. 
As  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  celebrated  Encyclopsedi^s^  and  an 
abl^  assistant  in  that  work]»  it  of  course  shares  the  editor's 
attention.    We  shall  transcribe  soipe  of  his  remarks. 

•  When  a  new  edition  of  the  Enc^chp^die  was  resolved  on,  Di- 
deroty  the  editor  of  the  former  edition^  thus  addresses  the  book- 
tellexs  who  had  undertaken  to  republish  it.  <*  The'  imperfections 
(says  he)  of  this  work  originated  in  a  great  variety  of  causes.  We 
had  not  time  to  be  very  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  our  coadjutor^* 
Among  some  exceUent  persons,  there  were  others  weak,  indinerent^ 
and  altogether  bad.  Hence  that  motley  appearance  of  the  work, 
•w^re  we  see  the  rud^  attempt  of  the  schocj^boy  by  the  side  of  a 
jpiecf  from  t^M  hand  of  a  master ;  i  piece  of  nonsense  next  neighbour 
to  a  sublime  performance.  Some  working  for  no  pay,  soon  lost 
their  first  fervour ;  others,  badly  recompensed,  served  us  accc^ding- 
Ij.  The  EncfdofeSe  was  a  gull  into  which  all  kinds  of  scribblers 
Jixomiflcuously  threw  their  contributions ;  their  pieces  ill  conceived* 
and  worse  digested,  good,  bad,  conten4)tible«  true,  false,  vt^cei^taio, 
aod  always  incoherent  and  unequal*;  the  reference,  that  belonged  to 
the  very  parts  assigned  to  a  person,  never  filled  up  by  him.  A  re- 
futation is  often  found  where  we  should  naturally  expect  a  prooC 
There  was  no  exact  correspondence  b^ween  the  tes^t  and  the  plates. 
To.  mmedy  this,  defect,  recourse  was  had  to  long  explications.  But 
hmr  oaanyttaiuteMigible  machines/  for  want  of  letters  to  denote  the 
plates L'-  To  t^s  confession  I^iderot  added  particular  details  on 
Ararioiis  parts;  such  as  proved  that  there  ivere  in  the  Encyflo^edlfi , 
auhjccts  ta  be  not  only  retouched,  but  to  be  composed  afresh  :  and 
.this' was  what  a  new  company  of  literati  and  artists  set  themselves  to 
.work  upon  ia  the  Encyclopedic  MetBodique. 

*  This  immense  work  is  not  yet  completed ;  and  therefore  we 
cannot  speak  o£'  it  as  a  wholr ;  but  it  is  surely  nqt  less  verbose  than 
the  former  edition,  nor  da  the  aims  of  its  editors  appear  to  be  purer. 
That  it  contains  much  valuable  information  in  chemistr)",  and  indeed 
in  every  department  of  physical-  science,  no  candid  man  will  contro- 
vert :  but  i^s  articles  on  abstract  phjlpspphy  are  prolix  and  obscure ; 
and  it  betn^ys  the  same  impiety,  the  same  eacr«r  desire  to  corrupi^ 
the  principles  of  the  rising  generation,  and  the  same  contempt  tot 
every  thing  which  can  make  mankind  happy  here  or  hereafter,  with 
she  former  edition.'    Vol.  i.  p.  491. 

'  Of  '  Dr.  Enfield  *  the  life  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory ;  and 
we  read  also  with  satisfaction  the  metnoits  o£  dm  melancholy> 
the  unfortunate  ^  Falk,'  as  weU  a^  of  the  learned  but;  indolent 
•  Dc-  Farmer.*  We  know  that,  in  this  emergency  of  time  and 
Unsits,  the  life  of  *  Robert  Fergusson'  should  not  detain  us^ 
His  poetical  talents  are  undisputed  \  and.  the  laxity  of  his  mor^l 
and  his  religious  opinions  are  generally  notorious  and  lamentedi 
Tet  spme  ooservations  of  importance  are  introduced  in  a  man<- 
ner  that  may  occasion  their  neglect ;  and  they  are  of  too  much 
consequence  to  be  lost*    They  are  strictly  just;  and  we  couM 
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add  some  simihri  though  leas  illastrious  instances,  from  ott 
own  kijowledge. 

*  That  tlie  law  was  a  very  improper  profession  for  a  man  of  hU 
narrow  fortune  is  indeed  true ;  but  we  trust  that  his  two  biographers 
will  not  consider  us  as  intending  any  offence  to  them,  if  we  cmbhicc 
the  present  opportunity  of  exposing  the  folly  of  a  very  common  re- 
m'arki  that  a  lively  genius  cannot  submit  to  what  is  absurdly  called 
a  dry  study.  We  might  instance  different  lawyers  at  our  own  bar, 
who,  with  great  poetical  talents  in  their  youth,'  have  risen  to  the 
summit  of  their  profession ;  but  to-  avoid  pertonal.  dbtinctions  at 
'home,  we  shall  take  our  exeinplet  from  England.  The  getiius  of 
the  late  earl  of  Mansfield  was  at  kast  as  lively  as  that  of  Mr.  Ber- 
gusson,  and  if  he  had  pleased  he  could  .have  been  equally  a  poet) 
yet-  he  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  studying  a  law  still  drier  thaa 
that  of  Scotland,  To  the  fine  ti^ste  of  Atterbury  bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, and  to  his  classical  compositions  both  in  prose  and  versey  no 
'  man  is  a 'stranger  who  js  at  all  cenversant-'in  English  literature :  yet  ^ 
that  elegant  scnolar  and  poet,  after  he  had/ risen  to  the  dignity  of 
dean  of  Carlisle,  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  studying,  through 
the  medium  of  barbarous  Latin,  the  ectuesiastical  law  of  England 
from  the  earliest  ages;  and  deqlared*  that  by  dint  of  perseverance 
he  came  in  time  to  relish  it  as  much  as  the  study  of  Homer  and  Vir* 
giL  Whatever  be  thought  of  Milton's  political  principles,  no  man 
cat^  read  his  controversial  writings^  and  entertain  a  doubt  but  that 
he  could  have  submitted  to  the  drudgery  of  studying  the  law. 

*  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  a  truth  of  great  importance,  that  a  man 
6f  real  vigour  of  mind  may  bong  himself  to  delight  in  any.  kind  of 
study  which  is.  useful  and  honourable.  Such  men  were  lord  Mansi.  . 
field,  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Milton  ;  but,  whether  through 
some  radical  defect  in  his  nervous  system,  or  in  consequence  of  early 
dissipation,  Mr.  Fergusson,  with  many  estimable  qualities,  was  so 
Utterly  destitute  of  this  mental  vigour,  that  rather  than  submit  to 
yhat  his  friends  call  drudgery,  he  seems  to  have  looked  with  a  wish- 
ful eye  to  spme  sinecure  place.'     Vol.  i.  p.  647.  • 

The  character  of  Dr.  *  James  Fordyce '  is  admirably  drawn; 
tnd  the  petulant  imtabilily  of  *  George  Forster '  described 
with  equal  spirit  and  truth.  One  circumstance  of  his  life,  not 
generally  knowri^  we  shall  select :  our  readers  will  see  that  he 
is  a  twin  brother  of  Mr.  Godwin,  at  least  very  nearly  related  | 
und  that  Miss  Wolstonecraft  could  find  in  a  neighbouring  king- 
dom her  resemblance.  ' 

*  Our  biographer,  after  con^ttcting  his  hero  through  these  scexiel 
of  public. life,  proceeds  to  give  .us  a  view  of  his  domestic  habits  and 
private  principles.  He  tells  us,  that  he  formed  a  connexion 
(whether  a  marriage  or  not,  the  studied  ambiguity  of  his  language 
leaves  rather  uncertain)  with  a  young  woman  named  Theresa  Saytie^ 
who,  by  the  iJlumihation  of  French  philosophy,  had  divested  herself 
of  all  the  prejudices  which,  we  trust,  the  ladies  of  this  country  still , 
consider  as  their  honour,  as  they  are  certainly  the  guardians  of  do- 
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Imfdcjbteee,    Mist  Hayire  was  lodtenaiit  at  the  very  na^  of  duty* 
tViMi  $Iobt  Ac  had  taken  it  into  her  bead,  that 

Love,  A-ee  asr  air,  at  sight  of  human  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  vrings,  and  in  a  moment  dies. 

*  She  was  frank  enough,  however,  says  our  author,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  errors  of  her  imagination  ;  and  from  this  expression,  and 
liis  calling  her  afterwards  Forster's  wife^  we  are  led  to  suppose  that 
tile  was  actually  married  to  him.  But  their  union,  of  whatever  kind^ 
4iras  of  short  duratic^n.  Though  the  lady  is  said  to  have  heen  pas^ 
iionately  attached  to  celebrated  names,  the  nana  of  George  Forster 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  her*  He  soon  ceased,  we  are  informed^ 
to  flgttsi  her;  she  therefore  transferred  her  aflfections  to  another; 
and,  as  was  very  natural  for  a  woman  who  was  indignant  at  tht 
tiame  of  duty,  -she  proved  false  to  her  husband's  bra.  Forster, 
however,  pretended  to  be  such  a  friend  to  the  modem  rights  of  mea 
and  women,  that  he  defended  the  character  of  his  Theresa  against 
crowds  who  condemned  her  conduct.  Nay,  we  are.  told,  that  he 
considered  himself,  and  every  other  husband  who  ceases  to  j^ease, 
as  the  adubenr.of'naiun*  He  therefore  laboured  strenuously  to  ob« 
tain  a  divorce,  to  enable  Theresa  Hayne  to  espouse  the  man  whom ' 
abe  preferred  to  himself.  Strange,  however,  to  tell,  the  prejudices 
fcven  of  this  cosmopolite  were  too  strong  fot-  his  principles.  While 
lie  was  endeavouring  to  procure  the  divorce,  he  made  preparationi 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  study  of'  the  oriental  languages,  to  under^^ 
take  a  journey  to  Thibet  and  thdostan,  in  order  to  remove  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  in  which  both  his  heart  and  his  person  had 
experienced  so  severe  a  shock.  Biit  the  chagrin  occasioned  by  his 
putfortuncs,  joined  to  a  scorbutic  affection,  to  which  he  had  been 
long  subject,  and  which  he  had  contracted  at  sea  during  the  voyage 
of  circumnavigation,  abridged  his  life,  and  prevented  him  from 
vealising  this  double  project.  He  died  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-nine,  on  the  I  jth  of  February  1792.'    Vol.  L  p.  £65* 

The  life  of  the  amiable  ^  lord  Ganlenstone '  is  pleasing  ; 
that  of  *  Dr.  Gerard  *  both  entertaining  and  inatructive.  Th^ 
account  of  '  Harriot,'  fVom  professor  Zach,  is  curious ;  and> 
indeed,  it  reflects  little  honour  on  the  English  mathematiciam 
that  they  have  not  defended  the  memory  of  their  countryman 
*  from  tlie  imputation  of  some  French  philosophers,  who  have 
given  the  honour  of  Harriot's  improvements  to  Des  Cartes, 
The  plagiarism  of  Des  Cartes  is  ftiUj  estaUished  from  the  Pet* 
vorth  manuscripts ;  and  it  is  shown  from  these  that  Harriot  was 
also  an  astronomer  of  no  mean  talents  and  acquirements.  The 
character  oi*  Hooke  *  is  also  ably  defended  from  an  imputation^ 
too  generally  admitted,  that  he  had  adopted;  without  acknow« 
kdgement,  the  discoveries  of  others. 

Of  ^  Dr.  Home/  one'  of  the  most  judicious  of  modem 
Hutchinsonians,  the  account  is  discriminated  with  peculiar 
judgement^  and  his  real  opmions  placed  in  a  very  just-^perhaps^ 

Ceit.  Rev*  Vol.  35.  Juni^  x  8oi.  N 
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a  somewhat  farourabte— view.  In  the  life  of  *  John  Hunter/  . 
little,  we  believe,  is  added,  or  could  be  added,  to  the  memom 
already  published.  Yet,  perhaps,  his  talents  liave  not  been 
accurately  examined ;  nor  has  me  confusion  of  his  language^ 
the  perplexity  of  his  views,  and  the  unscientific  style  of  his 
opinions,  been  properly  pointed  out.  These  all  arise  from  th^ 
defect  of  early  education,  from  a  mind  ill  regulated,  from  ^ 
habit  of  amassing  facts  without  mature  and  repeated  reflexion} 
probably  from  a  rather  too  much  confidence  in  his  own  talents. 
There  are » few  authors  whose  reflexions  are,  in  many  in- 
stances, more  crude  and  unsatisfactory.  Future  critics  will 
distinguish  between  the  observer  and  the  philosopher — between 
the  anatomisk  and  the  physiologist.  Of  *  Dr.  Jebb,'  the  life  is 
well  executed,  the  progress  of  his  opinions  properly  pointed 
out,  and  his  conduct  stigmatised  with  a  gentle  hand.  The 
unfortunate  effect  of  political  societies  is  forcibly  insisted  on; 
and  of  these  Dr.  Jebb,  if  not  one  of  the  first  institutors,  was 
an  early  patron.  His  attempt  to  practise  physic  after  three 
years'  study,  and  with  a  mind  distracted  by  religious  and  po^ 
litical  controversies,  is  more  silently  condemned  with  a  note  of 
admiration  only.  It  deserves,  however,  a  severer  reprobation: 
but  medical  knowledge  is  in  general  considered  as  a  datum  ^  and 
every  physician  is  the  same,  while  one  is  usually  preferredt 
merely,  perhaps,  on  account  of  talents  most  distant  from  hi^ 
profession  and  his  patient. 

We  must  return  to  this  work  on  a  future  occasion.    We  re- 

fret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  make  a  more  rapid  progress  ;    - 
ut  the  variety  of  subjects,  and  the  talents  displayed  in  its  dif- 
ferent disquisitions,  have  detained  us  in  our  examination  beyond 
the  period  we  had  fixed. 

fTo  be  continued*) 


AvLT.YI.-^The  India  Guide ;  or^  Traveler's  Companion  through 
Europe  and  Asia.  Part  L  Vol.  L  By  Lieut.  Qd.  Tajhr^ 
tsfc.     ivo.     I  OS.  6d.  Boards.     Wallis.     1801. 

V-lUR  author  is  indefatigable  in  publishing  treatises  confccm- 
ing  India.  In  his  preface,  after  mentioning  the  well-known  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  publication  of  books  of  voyages  and 
travels,  colonel  Taylor  thus  proceeds. 

*  That  the  real  object  and  extent  of  this  little  manual  may  be 
rightly  understood,  two  things  arc  to  be  observed.  First,  that  it  is 
not  only  calculate^  for  the  purpose  of  persons  traveling  through 
Eurbpe  to  India,  or  other  parts  of  Asia,  but  also  for  that  of  those 
who  confine  their  travels  to  Europe. "  I  have  not  limited  my  desigi\ 
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to  the  most  direct  journey  from  London  to  Venice  and  Turkey  in 
Europe,  but  I  have  occasionally  diverged,  not  only  to  other  parts  of 
Germany  and  of  Italy,  but  also  to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe  on  the  other. 

*  Secondly,  it  will  be  found  useful,  in  like  mahntr,  to  the  mere 
Asiatic  traveler,  whether  he  arrive  in  India,  or  on  the  coasts  •  of 
Arabia  or  Persia,  by  land  ol-  Sy  sea.  Nevertheless,  although  thh 
little  volume  is  calculated  for  the  use  of  the  mere  European  as  well 
as  the  mere  Asiatic  traveler,  the  object  principally  in.  view,  isf  the 
accommodation  of  travelers  by  land  from  the  one  quarter  of  ^he 
world  to  the  other,  whether  from  Europe  to  Asia,  or  Asia  to  Eu- 
rope. Where  all  circumstances  are  favourable,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  sensible  and  ingenious  traveler  will  not,  whether  on  his 
journey  to  the  east  or  to  the  west,  adhere  to  the  post  road,  but  make 
excursions,  and  expatiate  freely  in  different  directions,'     f.  v. 

The  subsequent  praise  of  BalUy's  visionary  letters  on  the 
Atlantis  does  little  credit  to  our  author's  discernment.  The 
remainder  of  the  preface  is  occupied  with  prolix  details  concern- 
ing the  inland  intercourse  with  India. 

After  an  advertisement  of  trifling  importance,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  give  general  directions  for  travelling  over  land  to  Hin* 
dustan,  with  regard  to  money^  provisions^  &c. 

*  I^emon  juice,  *or  essence  of  lemon  and  water,  is  a  cooling  and 
agreeable  drink,  and  extremely  refreshing  in  sultry  weather.  Alum 
will  purify  and  cleanse  your  water ;  it  is  of  a  natpre  equally  coolinff 
and  bracing.  The  proportion  i?  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
powdered  uum  put  into  seven  gallons  of  water,  which,  though  ever  , 
so  t^ick,  will  become  in  less  than  two  hours  dear  and  wholesome. . 

*  In  regard  to  baggage,  I  would  recomniend  as  little  as  {Possible  ; 
and  even  m  the  most  expensive  w^y  pf  travell^s;^  the  following  arti- 
cles, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  including  the  articles  oa 
the  person^  would  be  sufficient, 

*  A  hat  and  ts^veling  cap. 

^  Two  co9ts,  9ne  d^rk  waistcoat,  and  three  white  ones* 

•  One  dozen  shirts. 

*  One  dozen  pair  of  stockings. 

'  Two  pair  of  pantaloons,  and  one  pair  of  black  silk  breephes*   \ 

*  One  pair  of  shoes. 

*  Two  pair  of  half-boots, 

<  Black  stock. 

•  Six  white  cravats,  , 

♦  A  great  coat, 

•  A  pair  of  good  plain-mounted  pistols*  ^ 

*  A  jpair  of  small  pocket  ditto. 

•  A  fowling  piece. 

•  A  small  drinking  mug.     .  .^ 

<  A  tea  pot,  and  to  be  used  as  a  ooSee  biggin* 

•  A  tin  boiler. 

•  A  deep  dish  with  a  coyer,  ii^  which  yott  drcM  ot  warm  up  yout 
victuals. 


«Tea<eupt.  "  • 

*  Powder,  baBy  and  small  shot, 

<  Phttt,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons.  ' 
'  A  compass. 

«  A  spy  glass/ 
« A  thermometer. 
•Asextont. 

*  Phosphorus  Biatdies. 

<  Medicines. 

<  Bedding,  to  be  put  up  in  a  painted  canvass  bag. 

<  Writing  materiak,  razors,  combs,  &c.  put  up  in  a  small  ctove- 
3iicBtbot. 

*  On  your  arrival  in  Asia  or  Y.fr^U  you  must  provide  yourself 
with  a  scimitar,  and  complete  Turkish  or  Arab  dress,  and  not  be  un- 
mindful of  warm  under-dothing,  for  during  the  night  and  the  mom«» 
ing  it  is  extremely  cold.  The  head  aim  feet  should  in  particular  be 
J^ept  warm. 

'  *  All  ^he  articles  mentioned  may  very  easily  be  put  up  in  a  small  com- 
pass, and  increased  according  to  the  number  in  the  party.  The  wine  ia 
the  only  thing  of  a  bulk^  nature,  and  taavoid  its  being  so  is  totally  tin* 
possible:  the  best  way  is  to  be  sparine  and  moderate  in  the  use  of  it. 
One  thing  you'  must  be  reminded  of,  that  you  cannot  depend  on  either 
good  wine  or  good  tea,  after  leaving  Europe  2  all  the  Levant  wines 
tre  sweet  and  cloying ;  those  of  Syria  full  of  sediment,  poor,  and 
without  flavour.  To  a  traveler  who  means  to  be  economical,  many 
articles  in  the  foregoing  liat  must  be  dispensed  withj  and  whidi  must 
hf  reduced  to  the  foDowing ; 

-*  One  coat  and  waistcoat,  with  six  shirts* 

<  A  hat  and  traveling  cap. 
f  A  black  stock. 

^  Two  pair  of  half-boots. 
^  Two  pair  of  strong  pantaloons. 
•  *  A  great  coat. 
^  Bedding,  to  consist  of  a  carpet,  a  blanket,  and  coverlid. 

<  Six  pair  of  stockings. 

*  A  pair  of  pistols  and  short  fowling  piece  to  sling  over  the 
ahottUcr,  with  the  necessary  ammunition. 

*  A  drinking  mug. 

*  Tea  pot  to  be  used  as  a  coffee  biggin. 

*  A  dispatcher,  for  the  purpose  of  cooking. 
z'  ^  A  pocket  compass  ana  small  spy  glass. 

*  A  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  in  a  case. 

*  A  few  medicines. 

*  A  razor,  stropi  soap,  paper,  and  writing  materials,  put  up  in  a 
amall  compass. 

*  Articles  of  living,  as  few  as  possible,  without  wine. 

*  All  these  must  be  packed  up  in  the  snaallest  way  possible,  and  I 
would  prefer  a  strong  bag  to  any  other  mode  of  conveyance.  On  the 
anival  of  the  travel^  in  Asia,  he  must  disencumber  himself  of  all 
his  European  dress  and  any  other  superfluities,  and,  until  his  arrival 
in  India,  wear  nothing  costly  or  attractive :  a  stitinger  may  in  thia 
puumer  reach  India  in  the.  most  perfect,  security.    Should  he  prefer 
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m  more  msgiiificsnt  style  then  either  of  thote  I  hxft  pc&ited  ontt  it^ 
«lto  may  be  accompwed  by  the  means,  df  much  addttional  expenee. 
« It  will  fequire  little  ingenuity  to  discover  the  mode  by  which  the 
expense  TDWf  be  enhanced :  it  will  be  done  by  multiplying  ad  H^itwn 
the  number  of  servants,  tents,  oamels,  horses,  and  luxuries  for  the 
table,  with  a  lonfl;  list  of  articles  both  expensive^  and  unnecessary,  and 
tendme  to  stimuute  the  passion  of  avarice  when  it  ought  to  bic  sup* 
F.  &• 


He  afterwards  advances  rules  for  the  preseTVation  of  he^lth^ 
.  ^nvhich  seem  to  be  useful  and  judicious. 

•  Colds 

Are  common  to  all  countries,  from  morning  and  evening  air.  The 
best  remedy  ih  a  few  grains  of  Dr.  James's  powder ;  bathing  the  feet 
before  going  to  bed  in  warm  vrater  with  a  little  salt,  or  in  sea^water^ 

*  Coughs* 

*  Coughs  succeed  colds.  If  violent,  bleeding  is  necestery ;  if  not* 
a  purare  first,  and  then  a  little  honey  or  syrup,  and  tincture  of  opium 
nay  be  useful :  120  drops  of  the  latter  to  two  ounces  of  the  former  | 
a  tea^poonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

^Fevers. 

<  If  not  of  the  infectious  kind,  but  if  inflammatory,  bleeding,  Dr. 
James's  powder  every  six  hours  in  small  doses,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
nitre  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  as  drink,  will  soon  remove  the  com* 
pkint. 

<  If  delirium  and  other  dangerous  svmptoms  should  attend,  blister- 
ing the  back,  camphor  and  powdered  snake-root  will  be  proper,  six 
grains  of  the  former  and  fifteen  of  the  latter  every  four  or  six  hours. 
The  intestines  always  to  be  kept  open  by  a  little  salts  and  manna» 
SMgnesia  and  rhubarb,  or  senna  tea/     ?.  26. 

When  our  author,  or  the  physician  whom  he  €on$uked|  do* 
•cribes,  p.  ^2»  tbe  cholera  morbus,  as  bting  a  vomiting  of  bite, 
attended  with  obstinate  costivencss,  he  surely  mistakes  the  very 
nature  of  the  disease. 

The  xemaining  calculations  of  expenses,  &c.  will  be  found 
useful  by  those  who  choose  to  travel  over  land  to  India  ;  but 
being  wholly  uninteresting  to  others,  the  advantage  must  be  of  a 
very  confined  nature.  Tne  recollection  must  ot  course  induce 
us  to  abridge  our  further  extracts.  Among  the  articles  more 
generally  inttresting,  may  be  placed  the  following  receipts. 

*  Turiisb  Manner  ofmalmg  Coffeim 

*  Coffee  to  )>e  good  must  either  be  ground  to  an  almost  impalpable 
powder,  or  it  must  be  pounded  as  the  Turks  do,  in  an  iron  mortar 
with  a  heavy  pestle.  The  Turks  first  put  the  coffee  dry  into  the 
coffee  pot,  and  set  it  over  a  very  slow  fire,  or  embers,  till  it  is  warm 
and  sends  Ibrth  a  fivgrant  smell,  shaking  it  (>ften$  then  from  another 
pot  they  pour  on  tt  boiling  virater  (or  rather  water  in  which  the 
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grounds  of  tlie  last  made  coffee  had  been  boiled  and  set  to  become 
clear)  ;  they  then  hold  it  a  little  longer  over  the  fire,  till  there  is  oa 
its  top  a  white  froth  like  cream^  but  it  must  not  boiU  but  only  rise 
gently ;  it  is  then  poured  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three 
times  from  one  pot  into  another,  and  it  soon  becomes  clear.  Some 
]Sut  in  a  spoonful  of  cold  water  to  make  it  clear  sooner,  or  lay  a  cloth 
dipt  in  cold  water  on  the  top  of  the  pot.  Coffee  should  be  roasted 
in  an  open  earthen  or  iron  pan,  and  the  slower  it  is  roasted  the  better* 
As  often  as  it  crackles  it  must  be  taken  off  the  fire.  The  Turks  often 
roast  it-  in  a  baker's  oven  while  it  is  heating. 

*  To  maie  Teast  In  the  ^Turkish  Manner* 

•  Take  a  small  tea-cup  full,  or  wine-glass  full  of  split  or  bruised 
|}ease,  pour  on  it  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  set  the  whole  in  a  ves- 
sel all  night  on  the  hearth,  or  any  other  warm  place ;  the  water  will 
have  a  froth  next  morning,-  and  will  be  good  yeast.  The  above 
quantity  will  make  as  much  bread  as  two  quartern  loaves.'   p.  i  I2. 

'  Colonel  Taylor's  account  pf  his  own  journey  irt  the  East  is 
amusing,  and  agreeably  relieves  the  tediousness  of  some  other 
details:  nor  can  we  wholly  praetermit  his  adventures  at  Antioch* 

*  In  proceeding  to  the  caravanserai,  we  were  assailed  by  the  people 
in  the  most  vile  terms  of  reproach.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  taken  hold  of 
by  the  arm,  and,  with  a  degree  of  brutal  violence,  attempted  to  be 
pulled  from  her  horse  :  one  of  the  servants  luckily  held  her  fast,  but 
her  arm  bore  testimony  of  tlie  rude  manner  in  which  the  fellow  be- 
haved. 

?  My  Italian  servant  was  seized  by  the  coat,  but  a  spirited  stroke 
from  his  horsewhip  made  the  fellow  quit  his  hold.  The  black  was 
more  roughly  treated,  and  he  had  the  imprudence  to  present  his  pistol 
at  one  of  the  most  daring.  I  severely  reprehended  him  for  his  folly^ 
considering  the  brntaUty  of  the  people,  and  their  dislike  to  Chris- 
tians; if  any  accident  had  happened,  it  would  most  undoubtedly 
h.tvt  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  party.  In  turning  the  comer  of  a 
street,  a  young  fellow  attempted  to  snatch  away  my  whip ;  neither 
did  he  relinquish  it  till  after  some  struggle  between  us.  I  have  given 
some  features  of  tl^e  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  and  what  a  traveler  may 
•expect.  I  would  advise  avoiding  the  town,  and  rattier  to  seek  any 
^shelter  than  that  of  so  inhospitable  a  place.  A  tent  would  have  been 
a. thousand  times  preferable,  but  this  we  h^d  not.  Another  thing 
that  perhaps  made  against  us,  was  the  European  dress ;  it  would  be 
therefore  better  to  appear  ^i  la  Turque  as  soon  as  posilible  after  your 
-arrival  in  Syria. 

*  The  Armenian  received  us  politely  in  his  hall  of  audience.  He 
was  in  company  with  two  or  three  of  his  friends,  smoaking  the 
Turkish  pipe,  with  a  bottle  of  aniseed  water  before  him,  from  which 
'tWcy  made  frequent  libations.  Being  seated  on  a  carpet  In  the 
"^Eastern  style,  he  ordered  our  baggage  to  his  house,  and  a  repast  to 
•be  prepared*  After  having  assisted  us  in  settling  with  the  giude  for 
the  hire  of  our  horses,  he  very  civilly  requested  we  wonlu  refresh 
vfiupselvcs  for  a  day  or  two  with  him;  thii  we  declined,  and  req\iested 
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1|U  inteifiinrence  to  procure  u»  conveyances  in  the  inominjsr  at  aneariy 
hoar.  Orders  were  accordingly  given,  with  every  promiee  of  assis- 
t^ce  on  his  part. 

'  At  seven  o'clock  supper  was  announced.  It  consisted  of  several 
dishcSy  composed  chiefly  of  fish  dressed  in  different  ways«  according 
to  the  mode  of  the  country.  They  were  placed  on  a  large  silver 
vraiter,  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  oarpet,  on  which  the  company 
tat  in  a>  circular  manner^  Our  party  consisted  of  our  host,  the  old 
Armenian,  his  son,  one  of  his  friends,  and  ourselves.  Abundance  of 
brad  was  -thrown  at  the  feet  of  the  guests,  but  there  was  neither 
knife,  fork,  nor  spoon.  Our  entertainer  helped  the  company  liberajly 
with  his  right  hand,  which  he  had  previously  washed  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  mode  in  which  this  repast  was  conducted  appeared  to  us 
truly  laughable.  The  hearty  manner  in  which  our  friend  applied  his 
hand,  with  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  tucked  up  to  his  elbow,  into  a 
large  dish,^and  transferred  the  viands,  not  whout  some  violence,  to 
our  plates,  and  this  too  without  asking  or  waiting  our  consenty 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  delicacy  of  Eujopean  manners. 
,  <  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  want  of  cleanliness,  great  regard 
.was  paid  to  ablution.  Water  from  a  silver  f wer,  and  clean  towels, 
were  served  to  the  company  both  before  and  after  supper.  Our  drink 
consisted  of  the  thick  wine  of  the  country,  something  resembling 
bad  Madeira,  before  it  is- made  fine  $  and  upon  >  the  whole  we  made  a 
very  tolerable  meal.  Supper  being  ended,  the  company  retired  to  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  room,  where  pipes  were  prepare.dy  and  we  sat 
down  to  enjoy  the  Asiatic  luxury  of  smoaking. 

*  After  a  short  time  spent  in  this  way,  we  were  visited  by  an 
itinerant  Italian  physician,  dressed  in  a  most  whimsical  manner :  he 
wore  a  very  formal  wig,  a  cocked  hat,  large  whiskers,  with  a  red  silk  . 
Turkish  gown,  under  which  appeared  some  other  clothes,  partly 
European  and  partly  Turkish.  He  was  extremely  iiKjuisitivc  for 
toews,  particularly  of  the  wJ|r  between  the  emperor  and  the  Turks. 

«lie  assured  me  that  all  Syria  would  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the 
former,  as  it  yielded  the  inhabitants  a  prospect  of  better  times.     This 

.poor  man  seemed  sensibly  affected  at  the  misenes  of  the  Syrians,  of 
whom  he  spoke  handsomely,  and  added  that  their  poverty  prevented 
the  effects  of  their  generosity  towards  him.     He  was  extremely  dc- 

.sirous  to  return  to  Italy;  but,  alas!  like  many  others,  he  had  out- 
lived  his  friends,  and  was  now  doomed  to  roam  through  the  plains  of 
Syria,  in  order  to  pick  up  a  miserable  pittance  by  his  skill  in  curing 
the  disorders  incident  to  these  inhospitable  climes.  He  appeared  to 
be  respected  by  our  host,  though  I  afterwards  understood,  that,  like 
a  number  of  vagrants  and  wanderers  of  his  country,  somt  faux  fas  of 
bit  youth  was  more  than  an  objection  against  visiting  his  native  land. 

.  To  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  adventurers  otdoubtful  history 
from  foreign  countries  are  every  where  to  be  met  with,  in  all  parts 

.  of  the  Turkish  empire,  whilst  we  rarely  find  an  Englishman,  who, 
like  them,  are  [«]  ffroveling  in  a  country  of  slaves,  exposed  to  8cora» 
luid  liable  to  every  msult  degrading  to  the  human  miud. 

*  The  physician  having  taken  leave,  with  many  compliments  and 
wishes  for  our  success,  chairs  were  placed  in  the  area  of  the  building, 
Ivfaich,  like  aU  the  eastern  houses  of  consequeace,  was  sufroundcd  by 
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a  lA^  wan,  decured  with  a  strong  gate.  Hurt  tlia  •ffloal^iiig  wif 
continuedy  and  n^e  were  joined  by  an  Armenian^  who  aopearcd  at 
^rolly  or  merry-andrew,  a  character  common  in  all  the  conec-houBCt 
HI  the  Turkish  dominions^  whose  business  it  is  to  dWert  the  company* 
He  displayed  numberless  antic  gestures ,  and  possibly  expressed  msMy 
witty  siayingSy  if  I  may  judge  from  the  immoderate  mirth  of  the 
spectators*  This  amusement  continued  till  ten  o'clock^  when  bcdi 
9r  mattresses  were  spread  on  the  carpet  of  the  haD»  with  comfertafala 
millowst  and  we  laid  ourselves  down  to  rest* 

*  The  variety  of  this  day  would  have  aiforded  ampk  conpensatioQ 
for  its  fatigues,  could  the  unpleasant  sensation  that  remained  on  our 
minds,  arising  from  t)kc  conduct  of  the  people  of  Antioch,  have 
hepn  effaced.  Safe  and  comfortable  within  our  castle,  for  such  if  thft 
house  of  every  man  in  this  countrj^,  we  rejoiced  in  hein^  no  longer 
0id)ject  to  those  msults  a^  impertinences  to  which  rennuning  at  tiic 
caravanserai  undoubtedl^would  have  subjected  us^  and  we  were 
happy  to  think  that  the  morning's  6«n  would  convey  us  from  a  phcc 
^e  had  so  much  reason  to  dislike. 

*  Early  the  next  day  coffee  was  served  by  a  very  pretty  Armenian 
girl,  daughter-in*law  to  our  host.  She  was  fair,  and  accnied,  by  her 
ittie  attentions,  desirous  to  please.  Her  fine  bhick  hair  hune  down 
her  back  in  a  hundred  smaU  plaits>  whilst  her  forehead  ana  breast 
were  adorned  with  cfaequins*  Her  dress  consisted  of  the  Turkish 
drawers^  and  a  long  robe,  which  from  her  neck  reached  to  her  heets^ 
made  of  a  kind  of  silk  and  cotton  stuffy  intermixed  with  flowers  of 
gold.  She  wore  no  covering  on  her  bead,  and,  unHke  those  of  her 
Sect  in  India,  no  handkerchief  to  cover  her  mouth.  On  her  feet  she 
hM  a  pair  of  Turkish  slippers/ which  she  pidled  off  as  she  approached 
the  company  of  the  men.  She  did  not  eat^  or  even  sit  down  to  tabic 
with  her  husband;,  but  what  was  to  me  still  more  astonishine,  waV- 
to  perceive  thia  seemingly  defieate  woman  solacing  herself  ia  the 
morning  with  a  plentiful  cup  of  aniseed-waten 

*  My  firir  countrywomen  will  no  doubt  condemn  the  davery  Ut 
which  the  eastern  ladies  are  maintained,  and  pleasingly  reflect  on  the , 
difference  of  their  situation,  which  at  once  stamps  thent  the  comp»> 
nion  of  man,,  formed  to  be  the  partner  of  his  prosperity  or  his  cares, 
a  relief  to  his  woes,,  and  the  support  and  comfort  of  his  old  aec 
Continue  then. by  your  conduct  to  deserve  that  admiration  so  ae- 
servedly  you]^due,^and  to  support  that  character  which placesyou  so 
djsjtingaishedty  above  all  your  sex^  whether  in  the  courts  of  Europe^ 
the  sequestereid  apartments  of  eastern  monarchr,.orthe  more  huniUe 
spheres  of  private  life  !*     p.  167. 

Our  author's  knowledge  of  Persia  only  extendi^^  to  a  few  milca- 
tQund  Abousbeerr.  and  a  gpod  journey  througli  Persia  is  ttitt 
miick  wanted. 

We  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  mention  colonel  Taylor'a 
productions,  and,  upon  the  wholCj  must  express  our  esteem  for 
his  .^irit  of  enterprise  and  love  of  literature ;  but  we  have 
.often  had  occasion  also  to  wish  that  he  would  consult  sonie- 
literary  fnead  before  he  conumta  himself  to  the  public  tribunal! 
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/ijlT.  VII-— Ti5<  So^g  gf  Songs f^   which  is  ly  Solomon.     A  nevf 
4  7rqfiilalion  :  with  a  Cotnmititary  and  NoUs.     By  T.  Wiliiams^ 
&V«    Zvo.    6s.   Boards.     Wilmms*     i8oi. 

The  variety  of  intcn)retation3  given-  to  dic.Song  of  Solo- 
moni  and  the  aouse  to  which  it  is  liable  from  the  levity  of  the 
piofancy  were  sufficient  motives  to  the  Jews  for  prohibiting  the 
perusal  of  it^  till  the  powers  of  reflexion  were  matured  by  age 
and  expeiiencc;  and,  among  serious  Christians^  many  have 
doubted  whether  it  can  be  aomaitted  with  propriety  into  tho^e 
writio|s  vriiich  ^re  destined  for  the  edification  of  their  families. 
The  difficulties  attending  this  question  are  certainly  not  incon- 
sidc^ble;  ^nd  we  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  mind 
should  b^  well  iastcacted  in  the  truths  of  religion  in  general^ 
and  the  peculiar  language  and  ardent  phraseology  in  which  they 
a;re-fxcquenUy  cohyeyea  by  the  prophets  in  Scriptiu:e»  before  it 
venture  to  aeek  the  benefits  which  the  allegory  in  this  poem 
if  intended  to  convey.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  entertain  for  a 
q^naent  the  profane  and  idle  notion,  that  it  is  a  mere  licen- 
tious poem,  composed  by  Solomon  in  the  nudst  of  his  de** 
baucheries,  or  that  it  was  the  effusion  only  of  a  poetical  imagi^ 
ll^tion  in  his  happies  days,  when  he  was  celebrating  his  nupdala 
^th  his  Egyptian  consort.  In  either  case,  the  work  could 
^ptber  cl^n^  a  place  in  our  sacred  writings,  nor  have  been 
tipAOUi^d  witb  ^  much  reverence  by  both  Jews  and  Christians., 
We  are  consti^ained  then  to  search  for  some  more  remote  and 
alikgoric  meaning:  and  if  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament  the  rer 
ktion  between  Jehovah  and  the  Jewish  church,  and  In  the  New 
Testament  that  between  Christ  and  his  .own  church,  described 
ki  terms  frequently  similar,  and  eaually  derived  from  matrimo- 
Itial  intercourse,  while  the  breach  of  that  relation  is  com-^ 
pared  to  the  breach  of  the  nuptial  vpw,  we  may  reasonably 
conclude,  that  the  inditer  of  this  song,  in.  employing,  the 
figttiits  of  eastern  imagery,  by  no  means  intended  that  wq 
should  confine  ourselves  to  the  figure  Itself:  he  hoped  to  ele« 
vate  the  mind  to  subjects  of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  of  the 
greatest  importai^cq.  In  this  view  of  the  poem  ^.evjout  Jew& 
^nd  Christians  agree — the  one  referring  the  allegory  to  thq 
9iystic  union  between  the  Messiah  and  the  Jewish  church,  tlie 
^mtr  to  thq  marriage  of  the  Iamb  with  die  universal  church« 
Allowing  tUsj  however,  to  be  the  chief  scope  of  the  poem,  wq 
ftill  find  it  difficult  to  interpret  each  separate  p»rt^  We  seo 
evidently  that  its  plan  is  dramatic;  but  the  persons  of  tlie 
drama  arc  not. always  easily  ascertained^  the  scene  of  action 
^d  period  of  time,  in  which  it  was  performed,  alike  present  al* 
post  insuperable  bars  to  investigation^ 

Qur  «iubq;r  cqpiriders  the  poem  a»  ^  a  sacred  allegory,  de^ 
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scribing  the  relation  and  communion  between  God^  in  the  pef-« 
s6n  of  Christ,  and  his  true  church,  or  those  individuals  of  which 
the  church  is  composed/  This  allegory  is  couvejred  under  the 
image  of  nuptial  relations  ;  and  the  characters,  supposed  to  be 
introduced,  are  those  which  have  so  often  been  supposed  before— 
the  bride  with  her  virgins  or  bride-maids,  and  the  bridegroom 
with  his  companions.  Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Bossuet  and 
Michaelis,  the  action  is  here  asserted  to  begin  with  the  first 
morning  after  the  consummation  of  marriage,  and  to  continue 
for  the  ensuing  week,  during  which  the  speakers  are  introduced 
on  the  stage  each  morning  and  evening.  In  consequence  of 
this  division  of  the  poem — for  which  we  freely  confess  that  we 
do  not  see  the  least  ground  of  propriety— on  the  fourth  morn* 
ing  the  bridegroom  is  introduced  with  a  speech  or  address,  and 
immediately  leaves  the  company  without  any  reply;  while  on 
the  sixth  evening  the  bride  performs  a  speech  or  a  song  in  the 
same  manner.  In  fact,  we  can  see  no  reason  in  several  places 
why  the  action  should  terminate  at  one  time  more  than  at  ano« 
thcr;  and  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  divide  the  time  into  three 
as  into  the  more  iisual  section  of  seven  parts.  But  it  has  been 
long  observed  by  the  commentators,  that,  in  the  Jewish  celebra- 
tion  of  nuptials,  festivity  reigns  for  seven  days;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable therefore,  it  has  been  said,  that  music  and  songs  may^ 
have  opened  and  terminated  each  of  these  days.  We  admit  the" 
probability;  yet  in  the  poem  itself  we  cannot  discover  any 
marks  which  sufficiently  denote  such  breaches  in  the  action ^ 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  marriage  is  consummated  before  the 
song  begins  is  not  to  be  embraced  without  considi^rable  hesitfa- 
tion. 

•  We  find  then  the  same  difficulties  in  this  as  in  every  other 
arrangement  of  the  poem  ;  and,  in  the  language,  the  superiority 
to  the  received  translation  is  by  no  means  apparent,  'i'he  in- 
troduction, however,  and  the  notes,  ate  entitled  to  more  consi- 
deration. In  the  former  are  some  excellent  remarks  on  tlie  lan- 
guage, poetry,  and  music  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  copious  ac- 
fcount  01  the  diffisrent  translations  that  have  preceded  this  be- 
fore us.  In  the  notes,  the  allegoric  meaning  is  explained  in  a 
manner  not  to  offend  the  ear  of  chastity  and  delicacy.  The 
writer  is  of  the  sect  now  generally  termed  evangelical :  but  the 
peculiar  notions  of  that  sect  are  not  very  frequently  obtruded; 
and  there  is  much  of  that  real  spirit  of  Christianity  of  which  we 
too  often  lament  the  want  in  many  cold  commentators  on  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  obvious  to  expect  from  our  writer  sentiments 
like  the  following. 

,  *  The  subject  leads  us  naturally  to  add  a  remark  on  the  im- 
portance of  attending  a  Gospel  ministry,  where  we' possibly  can,  in 
preference  to  erroneous,  or  merely  moral  teachers.  It  is  very  true- 
that  morality  is  inseparable  from  the  Gospd;  but  H  i*  equally  true. 


that  it  18  not  the  Gospel  \UAL  They  should  be  distinguished, 
though  not  divided.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect  Christ's  presencet 
l>ut  where  his  Gospel  is.'     p.  171. 

.  That  a  mere  moral  preacher  is  a  terrible  affliction  to  any 
church,  we  cannot  doubt :  but  still  we  must  keep  in  mind  conti- 
nually the  danger  of  schism ;  and  pleaching  must  be  considered 
as  a  circumstantial,  not  an  essential>  part  of  our  religious  ser- 
vice. 

The  view  given  of  the  church  in  one  of  the  notes  affords  a 
specimen,  by  no  means  disadvatftageous,  of  the  author's  talents 
and  modd  of  commenting  on  his  original. 

*  The  church  in  her  prosperity  is  the  admiration  and  envy  of  the 
world.  By  her  prosperity  I  do  not  ao  much  iptend  her  outward 
glory  as  her  inward  purity.  In  .the  golden  days  of  primitive 
Christianity,  when,  in  the  language  of  the  Christian  prophet,  she 
was  •  clothed  with  the  sun,*  how  much  was  she  admired  !  *  See  how 
these  Christians  love!'  was  a  proverb  among  the  heathen:  but  as 
admiration  in  base  minds  always  produces  envy,  so  the  surprise  of  the 
-heathen  often. onded  in  persecution— they  admired,  and  hated  Chris- 
tians. Nor  is  this  a  circumstance  to  be  referred  only  to  ages  back, 
or  distant  countries.  The  Gospel  faithfully  preached,  and  succeeded 
with  the  divine  blessing,  will  produce,  more  or  less,  the  same  effects 
4>n  the  lives  of  its  pro^ssors,  and  on  the  tempers  of  its  enemies.  A 
gracious  character  will  always  attract  the  respect  and  approbation 
ef  spectators  ;  but  it  will  not,  of  itself,  subdue  their  enmity  to  holi- 
ness ;  they  approve  the  character,  but  they  hate  the  person,  and  his 
religion. 

*  The  true  church  is  a  singular  and  distinguished  character,  she  is 
an  only  one — the  only  one  of  her  mother  and  of  her  beloved.  There 
are  many  who  assume  that  sacred  character,  who  pretend  to  love 
•and  belong  to  Christ ;  but  the  true  church  is  distinguislied  by.  her 

simplicity,  purity,  and  attachment  to  her  Lord.  From  this  and  the 
like  passages,  Cyprian  [Epis.  75]  undertakes  to  prove  against  .the 
lieretics  of  his  time>  the  unity  of  the  church ;  and  this  must  be 
granted  if  properly  explained:  but  the  true  unity  of  the  church 
consists,  not  in  a  conformity  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  cl^urch  go- 
vemment,  but  in  being  united  to  Christ  the  head,  and  in  .union  of 
■  heart  and  spirit  among  the  members.  We  have  happily  proved,  in 
.the  present  day,  that  there  are  some  in  almost  all  denominations, 
who,  notwithstanding  great  diflferences  in  circumstantials,  can  unite 
heart  and  hand,  to  promote  the  common  cause  of  Christianity. 

*  We  have  the  true  character  of  the  church  with  her  pro^re^siyc 
glory.  First,  in  the  patriarchal  dispensation,  she  looked  forth  as 
the  grey  dawn  or  morning  dusk,  with  some  gleams  of  light  in  an- 
cient prophecy ;  then  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  she  acquired 
the  beauty  of  the  moon  5  and  as  that  planet  reflects  the  beams  of  the 
sun,  cooled  and  weakened  in  their  effect,  so  that  dispensation  pre- 
sents a  faint  though  beautiful  image  of  divine  truth.    At  length,  the 

.  path  of  the  just,  Tike  that  of  the  Tight,  shining  more  and  more  unto 
.  the  perfect  day,  the  church  was  *  clothed  with  the  Sun  of  rightcoy 
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nc»f  and  under  the  Gospel  dispenBation  shines  forth  ia  all  its  ^ksf* 
dour.  Still  proccedinff  in  her  course^  her  light  was  partially  inter* 
cepted  by  the  clouds  of  persecution,  and  she  became  like  the  evenfnflr 
streamers  of  a  western  sky — shone  gloriously  in  martyrdom  and 
death — and  sunk  beneath  the  shades  of  papal  ignorance  and  super* 
atition,  until  the  glorious  mpming  of  the  reformation. 

*  The  course  of  an  individual  believer  is  like  that  of  the  chnrchf 
considered  as  a  body.  First,  he  receiTCs  the  dawn  of  light,  in  ^the 
conviction  of  his  sin  and  gruilt-^this  light  advances  in  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  gradual  swictification,  till  it  assiunes  the  beauty  of 
the  moon,  and  the  glory  of  the  sua ;  at  length  clouds  anse»  and  ob* 
scure  for  a  time,  perhaps,  his  happiness  and  comfort,  with  affliction 
or  persecution  :— at  length,  he  nnishes  his  race  with  glory,  like  the 
setting  sun  ;  and  sinks  mto  the  grave,  to  arise  again  in  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection/     ?•  304. 

On  the  whole,  if  this  work  do  not  abound  in  learned  criti« 
oam,  yet  piety;  extensive  informatioi^i,  frequent  application  of  the 
subject  to  moral  and  religious  views,  amply  compensate  for  the 
want  of  it.  The  unlearned  will  peruse  the  work  with  increasing 
Satisfaction  ahd  improvement ;  the  learned  will  not  find  their 
time  ill  spent  in  comparing  the  opinions  of  the  writer  with  their 
own  on  so  very  difficult  a  subject* 
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iy  Dean  Tucker^  and  David  Hume,  Esq.  in  a  Correspondence 
nvith  Lord  Kaimes ;  now  first  published^  ivo*  5/.  Boards. 
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X  HE  intention  of  this  work  is  landaUe.  It  is  to  show  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  nation  is  unexampled,  and  fixed  on  a  hswis 
which  may  dc  almost  said  to  be  immovable.  Provided  we 
cultivate  our  waste  lands,  we  may  defy,  we  are  told,  the  attacks 
of  all  our  enemies.  The  high  price  of  provisions  is  a  blessing  in«- 
Stead  of  an  evil,  as  it  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  abundant  quan* 
tity  of  money  which  depreciates  its  value}  and  we  ought  not. 
to  restrain  our  gratitude  from  those  who  have  run  the  nation 
4Q  considerably  into  debt,  because  <  to  the  influence  of  ^the 
public  fun^s  upon  commerce,  and  all  their  multiplied  efiects 
upon  industry  and  finances,  this  nation  owes  some  portion  of 
iu  success.'  Whilst  the  English  axe  in  this  happy  state,  this 
miUenninm  of  nolitics,  it  is  proved,  with-equal  clearness,  that 
^  France  is  unable  to  support  herself,'  and  that  the  rest  of  Eu** 
tope  is  in  the  most  forlorn  condition.  We  do  not  feel  any  in^ 
cnnatioa  to  oppose  the  principles  of  our  author;  if  tliM  natiao 
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were  ten  times  more  prosperous,  we  should  rejoice;  yet  we 
eould  have  wished,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  there  had 
not  been  such  a  manifest  desire  to  depreciate  one  party,  to 
whom  most  of  the  real  success  of  the  nation  is  owing,  and  to 
devate  the  other,  to  whom  erery  good  man#  willing  to  ac« 
knowledge  his  obligations,  beyond  the  usual  strain  of  panegyric* 
There  is  no  need  of  making  such  a  contrast  between  the  people 
and  the  sovereign  ;  both  have  co-operated  in  their  attempts  for 
the  public  good;  and  it  may  now  be  said,  without  fear  of  that 
arro^nce  which  so  lately  endeavoured  to  controul  all  public 
opinion,  that  both  were  deceived  in  the  unhappy  contest  which 
ended  with  giving  to  France  a  manifest  superiority  in  the  af* 
fairs  of  Europe. 

The  people  have  done  little,  it  seems,  towards  the  improve* 
aient  of  England. ' 

<  The  people  opposed  the  warehousing  of  goods,  the  making  of 
turnpike  roads,  the  use  of  broad-wheel  waggons,  the  inclosing  and 
improving  of  lands,  the  freedom  of  trade  in  corporate  places,  the 
abridgment  of  labour  by  machines  in  manufactures,  the  admission  of 
industrious  foreigners,  nay,  the  act  for  preserving  public  coins  and 
their  own  property  from  debasement  and  adulteration.  The  unin« 
formed  multitude  have  been  long  the  victims  of  impostors,  who  mis* 
guide  them  by  their  prejudices,  and  delude  them  into  huzzas.  These 
they  blasphemously  term  the  vox  Dei,  while  they  are  sacrificing 
them  as  dupes  to  their  knavery  and  low  ambition/    p.  40.  . 

Here  the  writer,  like  all  men  who  are  led  away  by  a  precon- 
ceived opinion,  asserts  generally  what  can  be  affirmed  only  of 
particulars.  To  adduce  but  one  instance,  the  resistance  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  freedom  of  trade  in  corporate  towns— Jiow 
absurd  is  it  to  impute  this  resistance  to  the  people,  when  it  was 
evidently  made  by  the  people  of  corporate  towns  alone,  whose 
interest,  from  beinff  represented  in  parliament,  was  so  much 
superior  to  that  of  the  partv  which  required  admission  into  such 
towns  to  exercise  their  callings.  Both  people  and  sovereigns 
have  doubtless  been  guilty ;  yet  the  author  might  have  recol** 
lected  the  well-known  truth — 

<  Interdum  vulgus  recte  videt ;  est  ubi  peccaL* 

To  a  misconceived  opinion  the  people  have  indeed  sacrificed 
their  own  rights;  they  have  acceded  to  the  murder  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  stake,  on  the  account  of  a  difierence  in  religiout 
opinions ;  and,  hurried  on  by  fanaticism  and  faction,  have  run 
into  various  other  excesses.  .  But,  instead  of  reproaching  the 
people  or  the  sovereign  with  past  follies  and  vices,  the  great  aim 
should  be  to  instruct  both,  and  to  point  out  clearly  to  each  that 
the  rules  of  justice  cannot  be  broken  with  impunity  by  eitherf 
and  that  ignorance  and  preju4ice  are  equally  enemieg  to  both* 
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We  may  then  observe,  that,  if  some  of  the  people  exposed  the. 
making  of  turnpike-roads,  it  is  to  others  •  that  we  arc  indebted 
for  the  pains,  and  labour,  and  expense  employed  in  this  great 
national  convenience;  and  on  the  legislature  we  may  bestow  our 
thanks  for  not  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  people.  The  people 
cut  our  canals,  excavate  our  docks,  enrich  our  country  by  mer- 
chandise and  manufactures,  fight  our  battles,  decide  our  causes, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  insinuations  of  this  author  and  his  autho- 
rity, dean  Tucker,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  people  who  is  so 
strenuous  in  counsel,  in  action,  in  industry,  does  not  deserve  to 
be  treated  with  contempt. 

The  strength  and  opulence  of  the  qmpire  are  inferred  from, 
its  ability  to  bear  the  taxes*,  and  it  is  triumphantly  asked,  On 
whom  are  they  burdensome;  since  the  upper  orders,  the  mer- 
chant, the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  do  not  feel  the  weight, 
and  the  poor  pay  no  taxes  at  all  ?  The  next  generation  will,  wc 
fear,  answer  this  question  too  feelingly.  Our  grandfathers  wdre 
industrious  in  raising  fortunes  for  their  children  ;  but  these' 
were  moderate  fortunes.  Now  great  fortunes,  we  admit,  arc 
made — ^but  by  a  few  alone;  for  the  taxes  consume  that  which 
in  other  times  would  have  been  laid  up  as  a  provision  for  the 
children'  of  the  rest.  The  whole  argument  also  on  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  poor  from  the  effect  of  taxes  is  fallacious;  and  the 
increase  in  the  poor's  rates,  accompanying  every  increase  in  taxa- 
tion, is  an  evident  proof  that  the  poor  suffer  in  common  with 
every  other  rank  in  the  burdens  and  distresses  of  the  country. 
There  is  an  unfeeJingness  in  the  manner  of  describing  the  ef- 
fects of  the  increased  postage  of  letters;  since  it  is  observed  that 
•  the  post-tax  is  so  much  cheaper  than  any  other  mode  of  con- 
veyance, that  it  cannot  be  made  a  matter  of  complaint.*  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  convenience  of  re- 
ceiving news  from  relations  and  friends  is  as  gratifying  to  the 
poor  as  the  rich;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  state  should  deprive  any  class  of  subjects  of  the  > 
advantages  derived  from  good  roads  and  the  improved  state; 
of  society.  But  our  author  shows  more  manifestly  his  disposl-* 
tion  in  his  remark  on  the  tax  upon  newspapers.  '  If  the  igno- 
rant popuhice  will  buy  newspapers  and  commence  politicians, 
^hey  are  not  to  be  pitied,  for  they  ought  to  pay  for  their  folly.* 
To  bring  the  English  on  a  level  with  the  Spanish  populace, 
might  to  some  persons  be  highly  gratifying ;  but  wc  shall  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that,  if  for  the  last  hundred  years  the  French 
populace  had  read  newspapers,  and  been  as  great  politicians  as 
their  neighbours  in  England,  Europe  would  not  have  been  a 
witness  to  the  horrors  which  accompanied  tlic  late  revolution* 
An  ignorant  is  more  unmanageable  than  a  well-informed  popu-n 
lace;  and  a  free  press  is  an  object  of  terror  only  to  the  ignorant, 
the  corrupt,  and  the  unprincipled. 
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The  increase  in  our  navigation,  revenues,  and  €oinmerce» 
during  war,  is  properly  introduced  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
comparative  prosperity  of  this  country;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that,  though  the  cause  be  removed  which  prevented  the  inter- 
ference of  Europe  in  several  branches  of  our  commerce,  new 
sources  may  be  discovered,  advantageous  to  all  parties.  The 
increase  of  foreign  tonnage,  during  the  war,  was  greater  than 
that  of  this  country ;  and  the  quantity  of  tonnage  employed  is  a 
very  great  point  with  a  nation  whidi  aims  at  maritime  supe- 
riority. In  concuiring  entirely  with  our  author  in  his  opinion  on 
bounties,  we  cannot  do  better  than  ta  transcribe  his  own  words; 
and  the  question  will,  most  probably,  when  the  nation  is  a  little 
relieved  from  its  present  difEculries,  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
legislature. 

*  Let  ua  sift  the  nature  of  those  bounties.  They  are  in  truth  a 
ta^  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  nation,  for  the  express  and 
strange  purpoac  of  enabling  them  to  buy  corn  dearer;  that  is,  of 
raising  the  price  of  sustenance ;  that  is,  of  restraining  population  ; 
that  is,  of  increasing,  in  a  manifold  manner,  the  price  of  labour,  and 
thereby  loading  and  checking  the  progress  and  consumption  of  ma- 
liufactures.  Such  is  the  internal  nature  of  those  bounties',  or  the 
consequence  of  them  within  the  kingdom.  What  is  it  without? 
The  operation  of  our  bounties  is  not  less  deadly  without.  By  ren- 
dering com  cheaper  abroad  it  reduces  the  price  of  sustenance  abroad, 
and  consequently  the  price  of  foreign  manufactures;  whereas  it  raises 
the  price  of  sustenance  at  home,  and  consequently  the  price  of  home 
manufactures.  And  hence  it  naturally  follows,  that  it  not  only 
lessens  and  tends  to  destroy,  by  the  operation  of  this  double  advan- 
tage against  us,  all  competition  on  our  part  in  foreign  markets,  but 
may  gradually  and  surely,  however  slowly,  enable  other  nations  to 
undersell  us  in  our  own  market. 

*  These  laws  should  be  abolished,  and  the  com  trade  left  to  it- 
self ;  if  it  be  a  good  one  it  will  support  itself,  if  it  be  a  bad  one  it 
cannot  be  abandoned  too  soon,  and  it  were  wise  to  employ  our  capi- 
tal in  a  better.',   p.  137. 

The  comparison  of  our  navy  with  that  of  France  is  an  un- 
doubted proof  of  our  superiority ;  yet  it  should  be  always  kept 
in  mind  that  Carthage  was  mistress  of  the  sea  at  a  time  when 
the  Romans  had  not  a  galley;  and  if  an  Englishman,  in  writing 
to  his  countrymen,  may  be  applauded  for  the  boldness  of  hi^s 
figure,  that  *  the  navy  of  Great-Britain  has  proved  the  broad 
shield  of  the  universe,'  foreigners  will  be  tempted  to  ask, 
what  defence  it  was  to  our  allies,  to  Holland,  to  Italy,  to 
Austria,  to  the  empire,  and  to  any  other  part  of  the  universe, 
|)ut  its  own  limited  shores?  We  would  with  pleasure  follow  our 
author,  if  we  had  space  sufficient,  in  his  encomiums  on  British 
valour,  on  our  ability  to  resist  the  French,  if  attacked,  and  othir, 
points  in  which  li  diflbreqce  of  ofiinion  cannot  be  entertained  by 


people  of  eiperience  and  reflexion.  But  out  readers  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  believing  that  <  another  unerring  proof  of  tint 
progress  of  this  nation  is  contained  in  the  state  of  the  coinage/ 
At  a  time  when  a  banker  makes  it  a  great  point  of  civility  to 
part  with  a  guinea,  and  coin  has  been  dissevered  by  a  violeitt 
act  of  authority  from  its  representative,  this  is  ati  «uifortunat« 
proof  of  prosperity.  To  what  purpose  is  it  to  toll  us  that  up- 
ward of  sixty-two  millions  of  pounds  have  been  coined  in  the 
present  reign,  unless  to  excite  our  regret  at  its  disappearance  i 
The  boldest  man  dreads  to  think  upon  the  subject,  apd,  having 
seen  the  effects  of  other  governments  countenancing  the  papet 
system,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  the  little  prospect  there  is  of 
the  usual  circulating  medium  ever  being  restored  to  its  ancient 
channel.  Such  thoughts,  however,  do  not  trouble  our  authori 
and  being  fully  determined  that  almost  every  thing  is  right,  it 
is  a  pity  to  disturb  him  in  his  reveries ;  and  should  they  end  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands,  he  will  not  have  employed  hift 
leisure  hours  without  benefit  to  his  country. 


Art.  IX.— Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     By  John  David 
Michdelisy  isfc.    ( Continued  from  p.  II  of  tie  present  FoIume.J 

In  the  first  article  of  this  volume  we  endeatoured  to  grati^ 
our  readers  by  presenting  them  with  an  analysis  of  tl^e  work 
before  us,  interspersing  such  extracts  ad  appeared  Jhotc  pecu* 
liarly  interesting.  Having  gohc  through  tn6  acct)unt8  of  the 
Gospels  and  their  authors,  we  now  proceed  to  the  Subsequent 

discussions. C3iaptcr'  the  eighth  has  for  its  subject  The 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  which,  as  belonging  to  the  historical 
writings  of  the  N^w  Testament,  are  treated  immediately  after 
the  Gospels,  agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  the  book  is  placed  in 
our  common  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament;  though,  in  both 
ancient  manuscripts  and  versions,  it  often  follows  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  as  being  necessary  to  their  elucidation.  The  first  sen* 
tence  of  this  book,  showing  it  to  be  liot  only  the  work  of  St. 
Luke,  but  also  a  continuation  of  his  Gospel,  induces  Michaelis 
to  consider  what  light  the  history  of  this  evangelist  mav  afford 
towards-  determining  the  time  when  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  . 
were  written.  This  he  fixes  to  the  year  63,  assigning  such 
teasons  for  that  decision  as  appear  to  be  valid..  These  are  fol- 
lowed by  observations,  to  authenticate  the  history,  taken  fi-oid 
his  having  been  an  eye-witness  to  most  of  the  facts  it  contains,' 
and  his  competence,  as  a  physician,  to  form  a  proper  judgement 
of  the  miraculous  cures.  ITic  object  which  St.  Luke  nad  ift 
view,  in  writing  this  history,  is  next  considered;  and,  after  a 
masterly  induction  of  particubrs,  is  infcncd  to  have  been  of  % 
two-fold  nature  j  namely. 
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\  \  V  T°  wUtc  in  what  manner  the  gifta  of  >thc  Hcjy.  Spirit,,  yrp^ 
communicated  cfn  the  day  of  Pentqco'st,  an^'the  subsequent  miracles 
perfoniie'd  by  the' apostles,  by  which  the  .truth  of  Cwsjianitywy 
tonfirmed.  -  An  authentic  account  of  this  n^atter  was  absolutely  pe- 
cessarv,.  because  Christ  h?id  so  oftca  as8ure4'hiird.iscb'ple8i.ttiat'tih«y 
should  .receive  the  Holy  Spirit.  Unbelievera  therefore,  whether 
TewS"  or  Heathens,  might  have  made  objections  to  our.reiigiop,  ifJt 
had-  not  been  shown,  that  Christ, s, declaration  was  really  fulfilled. 

*  2.  To  Selivcr  such  accouiits,  as  proved  the  claim  of  the  Gcnr 
riles  to  admission  into  the  church  of  Cnnst,  a  claim  disputed  by  tbd 
Jews>.  especially  at  the  thn'e  when  St.,  Lute  wrote  the  Acts  bjt  t;hc 
Apostles.  And  it  was  this  very  circumstance;  .which  excited  th^ 
hatred  of  t^e  Jews  again$t  St.  Paut.and  occasipned  Kis  impri^onjpcht 
in  Rome,  with  which  St v  Liike,  closes  his  history.  Heucc  we. see 
the  reason^  why  he  fcraiegro}^'  viji,  the  conversion  of  the  iSamarrtJ^ns, 
and  ch.  x.  xL  tnip  story  of  Cornelius,  whom'  St.  Peter  (to  wUoae  wir 
thbritV  Ihe 'adversaries  of  St.  IPaul  had  appealed  in  favour  of  circUm- 
ciston)  bapti^d^  though  he  was.ppt  9f  the  circumcision.  Hence  ^so 
SSt,  Luke  relates  the  determination  pf  the  first,  coiintyil  in  Jerusalem 
relative  to  the  J^evitical  law :.  and  for  the.S^me  reaspB  he  is  mpre  dif^ 
lu^  in  h&  account  of  St.  t'^ul!?  conVefsion»  and  5u  PaiJ'spreichiug 
tiie  Gosper  to  the  Gentiles,  than  on  any  other  siitject.  It  is  true 
that  the  wh9le  relation^  whieh  St.  Luke  has  given^  ch*  xii;  has  no 
Vonnexion  with  the  conversion  of  the  IGrentile's  :  biit  during  tne  pc- 
iiod,  to  which  that  chapter  relates,  St.  Paul  himself  was  present  at 
Jenisalepi,  and  it  is  probably  for  that^  reason^  that  St.  Liike  has.  in- 
troduced it;*    Vol.  iii*  Parti;  Pk  3J0. 

.  To.  thi^  the  author  subjoins  anotheir  bpinii)nj  that  it  was  pcf 
haps  St.  Luke's  plan  to  Record  Only  those  fabt^  which  he  nad 
either  seen  hiinself,  of  heard  frdm  eyc-wihiesses. 

The  style  of  St.  Luke,  an'd  his  mode  of  narration^  pccU|jy  thfe 
hext  section,  and  ate  toth  treated^  with  advantage  and  prcci- 
5ion«  !.  TKc  section  which  follows  is  devotei  to  the  Chfonolo^,  g^ 
the  Jctsg  in  refejfence  to  which  it  is  "observed^  that  though  St. 
Liike,  Ukc  ancient  writers  in  general,  was  but  little  attentive  to 
dates,  yet  th€rc  are  several  parts  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ih 
livhich  dieocclediastical  narration  is  so  interwoveii  with  historical 
facts^  as  .to-  make  the  incidents  of  one  detetntinable  from  the 
time^i^f  the  other.  Accordingly,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
Acti  df  the  Appdtlcs  commence  in  the  thirty-third  year  df  the 
ChrisUan  tei^a,  the  professoi*  presents  lis  with  the  following 
chronological  arrangement,  and  observations  hi^bn  it. 

^  X.  The.  first  epoch,  lifter  the  cgmmencement  of  the  book»  is  H 
fh^xi.  19,  30. :  for  what  happened  between  the  first  Pen tei;08t  after 
Christ's  ascension  and  this  peribd;  is  without  any  niarks  of  chrono- 
logy. But  at  ch.  xi.  ip,  jo.  we  h^vc  a  date  1  for  the  fsimine  which 
took  place  in  the  time  of  CtaodiUs  Cesar»  and  which  induced  thedis* 
ciples  at  Antioch  to  s^ nd  relief  to  their  brethren  in  Jizdsea,  happened 
in  the  fourth  yfear  of  Qlattdius's  reigo,  that  is^  in  the  year  44  of  the 
Christian  era* .  ^ 

*  a.  Second,  epoch.    Herod  Agrippadies  soon  afoer  be  had  put 
CaiT.  Rst«  VoL  35«  jimei  i^i.  0 
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to  death  tbe  apostle  St.  Jamea:  and  about  that  time  St.  Pad  aiif 
St.  Barnabas  retitat)  fmm  Jerusalem  to  Atitioch.  ^  Ch.xii.  2X— -25. 
This  is  «tiD  in  the  year  44. 

^  t.  Third  epoch.  Ch.  xviii.  2.  Shortly  after  the  banishment 
bf  the  Jews  from  Italy  by  Cbudiua  Oesar,  St.  Paul  arrives  at 
Corinth.  'Commentators  affix  the  date  J4  to  this  event.:  but  it  is 
'  toieeitainp  for  Suetonius,  the  only  histonan  who  has  noticed  this  ba« 
nishment  of  the  Jews,  mentions  it  without  date.  For  that  reason  X 
place  no  date  in  the  margin. 

*  4*  Fourth  epoch.  St.  Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  islil^ 
prisoned  by  the  Jews,  not  long  after  the  disturbances  which  were 
excited  by  the  Egyptian.  Ch.  xxi.  37 — 39.  This  imprisonment  of 
St.  Paul  nappened  in  the  year  60,  for  it  was  twQ^years  before  Felix 
Catted  his  government  of  Judaea.    Ch.  xxiii.  26.  xxiv.  27. 

'  *  Fifth  epoch.  Two  years  after  the  commencement  of  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment,  Festia  is  appointed  governor  of  Judca.  Ch.  xxiv.  27* 

XXV.  I. 

<  From  this  period  tlie  chronology  of  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  ia 
lilear.  St.  Paul  is  sent  prisoner  to  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  the  samb 
year  in  which  Festus  arrived  in  Judsea:  he  suffers  shipwreck,  passea 
the  winter  in  Malta,  and  arrives  in  Rome  in  the  following  year>  that 
]Si  in  63-    Ch.xxvi.  xxvii.  xXviii« 

<  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  cbsc  with  the  end  of  the  secdnd 
year  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  in  Rome:  consequently*  in  the  year. 
05.    Ch.Xxviii.  30. 

*  To  the  events  which  haopened  between  the  epochs  33  and  44* 
and  between  44  and  60,  it  is  diAcuIt  to  assign  any  aeterminate  year: 
•and  all  that  we  can  positively  say  of  these  events,  is  that  they  hap- 
jpcoed  in  those  intervals.  It  is  true  that  chroaologers  have  made  the 
attempt:  but  none  of  them  have  met  with  success,  not  even  the  truly 
;cmiuent  Usher*    Unfortunately,'  the  two  most  in^rtant  years,  that 

^of  St.  FauFs  conversion,  and  that  of  the  first  council  in.  Jerusalem* 
.  are  the  most  difficult  to  be  determined r  for  neither  St.  j^ul's  cob* 
version,  nor  tlie  council  in  Jerusalem,  is  combined  with  any  political 
fact,  by  means  of  which  the  date  might  be  discovered.  Usher 
'places  St.  Paul's  conversion  in  the  year  35,  others  in  3^:  but  we  can* 
not  positively  assert  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

'  Sut  though  we  cannot  arrive  at  absolute  certainty  we  «an  fbmt 
in'  some  cases  a  prphahfe  conjecture.     For  instance,  St.  Stephen 
■  hardly  suffered  martyrdom  before  Pilate  was  recalled  froatxthe^govera* 
ment  of  Judea,  for  under  Pilate  the  Jews  had  not  the  power  of  iu- 
flicting  capital  punishments.     Now  according  to  Usher,  t^  year,  10 
which  Pilate  was  recalled,  was  the  36th  of  the  Christian  era.     S^. 
Stephen's  martyrdom  therefore  probably  happened  after  36.     If  this 
.  'be  true,  Sc.  PauPs  conversion  must  have  happened  likewise  after  ^5^ 
*  and  therefore  35  is  too  cariy  a  date.    But  how  long  after  %6^  whe- 
ther in  38,  as  some  say,  I  cannot  determine.     Neither  date  agrees 
-  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  \ 

<  In  what  manner  the  chapters  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  are  to  be  arranged  be- 
tween 33  taA  36,  I  cannot  determine;  for  what  <^r6nologers  have 

;  aaid  is  here  conjecture,  and  not  calculation.    Tbe  same  uncertainty 

prevails  in  respect  to  ch.  viii.  and  x.:  for  we  can  affirm  nothing  more» 

'  than  that  the  one  must  be  placed  before,  the  other  after  36.  Wc  arc 
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likewiie  in  the  d«rk  widi  r^ipect  to  cb.  xiii.  sitt  and  •ereral  '6ther 
«hspt<T8.  '  Of  ch.  x^.  we  may  assorty  that  it  helong9i  to  a  period  ti 
ka<t  aix  yean.ptior  to  the  fourth  epoch  or  the  y««r  60 :  n>r  a  year 
and  ait  hidf  at  Corinth,  three  years  at  Ephents^  and  the  tiaM  apent 
on  several  jourDtes,  can  hardly  be  pressed  into  a  smaller  compass,  than 
that  of  six  years.  To  ck.  xti.  therefore  the  htest  date,  which  can 
he  assigned,  is  54:  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  stiU  earlier  dato 
should  be  assigned  to  it.'    VoLiis.  Parti*  r.  336. 

As  supptementary  to  his  account  of  th'c  hfetorital  boots  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  diligent  study  of  the  works  of  Josephus  is 
parricularly  recommcnckd  by  our  author ;  and  we  fajly  concttf 
with  him  m  opmiop,  that,  neglected  as  Josephus  is,  hfe  writing^ 
furnish  the  very  best  commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.* 
Of  this,  one  example,  selected  as  ac  proof,  b  of  great  Jmpor-^ 
tance,  because  not  only  a  perplexed  passage  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  explained  by  it,  but'  a  diflSculty  in-  point  of  morality 
fcmoved. 

«  In  the  third  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  where  the  baptism 
of  John,  is  described,  the  evangelist  says,  ver.  14.  Eiri^anttfr  ts  aiMfo^ 
^i  ar^arevou^yoif  }ieyoy7'£5'  kcu  ijawf  r»  'roiYf/Toiusv  v  to  which  <|uestion 
John  the  Baptist  answered,  Mr^osva  Staceiaif^rSf  /tijfc  cuMpxvrr^aiijfrv 
xai  a£xsi(r9«  roi^  o^wyiois  ijmv.  In  this  passage,  the  w'ord  trr^^'s 
raiojUrrvot  is  usually  rendered  **  soldiers,^  as  if  there  were  no  difference 
between  the  f)articiple  ^gdrsvoiisyd  and  the  noun  fftfanwrai.  Gro- 
tins  siropoees  that  St.  Luke  ttttsnt  soWiers,  who  spent  rtuf  greatest 
part  oPtheirUv^  in  garrison-,  and  did  not  take  the  Md,  except  Oit 
ih«  greatest  emergenciea.  Sut  rrpartvooi^of  eridcnrly  denotes  *  sol-* 
disr*  actual^  on  service,^  orf<  soldiers  ac'enany  dng^ed  i'a  war/  llfo# 
it  appears- h^om  the  relation  ot  Joee^hi2s'(Aatiq;''iMriii.  ^.)  ^haO 
Herod  the  tett^ch  of  GallUe  was  engaged  in.  a  wac.witk  his  ather« 
in-law  AveX4»r  «  petty  king  in  Arabia  Petroa*  at  the  very  time,  in 
whichr  John  w^s  preaching  in  the  wildemeas..  .  J^ch^rtttf,  a  fortreM 
situated  on  a  kill,  not  far  from  the  e^tstern  shore  of  the  Dead  sea,  on  . 
the  confines  df  the  two  countries,-  was  the  place,  in  which  John  wal 
imprisoned,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  Tfee  army  of  Kcrod,  then  01^ 
its  march  from  Galilee,  passed  through  the  country,  in  which  John 
baptized:  and  hence  we  discover  that  these  c^arwo^gyoi  were  sol- 
diers of  Herod  the  fetrarch,  who  were  ma'rching'  to  battle  against 
AtetajK*  Further  k  is  highly  probable,  that  they  ^cre  riot  ti^mt 
Jews,  bnt  foreigners  taken  into  rierod's  pay.  Aa  early  as  the  tim^ 
«f  John  H}^reanus»  tlie  Jews  had  foreigner  in  thotr  iei<iice,  wto 
gradually  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  snpeivede  the  nati^e»  «f 
the  country.  At  least,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  account  given  hf 
J<»ephus,  of  the  funeral  procession  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  anny  ^ 
this  Jewish  sovereign  consisted  wholly  of  fbrefgners.  For  at  the 
funem  of  Herod  the  Great,  according  to  Josephus,  the  whole  armj 
^as  drawn  up  in  military  parade,  and  consisted^  ist  of  the  life* 
guard,  2dly  of  Thracians,  3dly  of  Germans,  4thly  of  Gahtians.  If 
we  may  argue  from  Herod  the  Great  to  his  son  Herod  Antipaa^ 
ih^  army  of  the  latter  consisted  likewise  of  foreigners. 
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-  *  %6  far  in  Ttg«rd  to  the  question*  vAxo  these  vrfoxtfjtiitJev^i  weir. 
IVith  respect  to  John's  answer  it  must  be  observed,  that  thotigk 
Herod  Antipas  was  engaged. in  an  unjust  war*  the  Baptist/ who  had 
sufficient  courage  to  reproye  Herod  himself,  did  not  say  to  the  sol- 
dicrs  that  it  was  thar  duty  to  examine  the  justice  of  a  war,  before 
they  marched  to  battle,  but  cautioned  them  only  in  general  terms 
against  rapine  and  violence,  adding  that  they  should  be  content  with 
their  wages.'    VoL.iii,  Part  i*  r.  339. 

.  Tlxe  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  as  next  in  successipn,  are  accord- 
ingly the  next  topics  of  discussion.  The  tenth  chapter,  treat* 
ing  of  them  generallj^  adverts  to  their  order  in  th?  New  .T^sta^ 
nicjit,.as  well  as  the  position  that  St.  Paul  dictated  his  Epistles, 
and  wrote  a  gteater  number  than  those  now  in  existence :  he  pro- 
ceeds to  each  in  particular,  commencing  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
GalatianSf  which  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  first  written  by 
St.  Paul  o^  the  number  at  present  extant;  and,  in  opposition  to 
ihost  modern  writers-^-especially  Lardner,  who  hath  rejected 
this  opinion — Michaelis  proceeds  to  state  at  large  the  arguments 
01^  which  it  is  founded.  The  first  of  these  sets  out  with  assign- 
ing reasons  to  show  that  St.  Paul  began  to  preach  in  Galatia 
soon  after  the  Council  holden  at  Jerusalem:  and  pursuing  the 
apostles'  jburney  thence  to  Bercea,  it  is  inferred  that  the  Epistle 
lo.the  Galatians  was  written  on  this  journey  $  and  not  only  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  all  the  brethren  with  him—* 
atnongst  whom  were  Silas,  Timothy,  and  St.  Luke,  who  all 
left  him  before  his  arrival  at  Athens.  In  confirmation  of  this 
opimon,  the  sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter  is  cited:— *  I  msurvcl 
that  ye  are  sojoon  removed  from  him,  that  called  you  to  the  grace 
of  Christ,  4into  another  Gospel  f — and  other  circumstances 
pointed  out,  that  materially  correspond  with  it;  of  which  one  of 
considerable  importance  is,  that  the  Galatians  were  on  the  point 
of  celebrating  the  Jewish  sabbatical  year :  accordingly  Michaelis 
places  the  date  of.  dris  epistle— and  we  are  convinced,  rightly— 4n 
the  year  of  CJbrijst  49.  From  this  investigation  our  author  pro- 
ceeds to'  the  circumstances  of  the  Galatian  Christians,  and  of 
those  who  sought  to  seduce  them  from  the  faith. 

Having  terminated  these  discussions,  he  devotes  the  twelfth 
cbapterto  the  tfuo  Epistles 4o  the  Thessalonians* ;  and  after  inquiring 
inta  such  incidents  ar  mi^ht  serve  for  a  clue  to  the  time  when  the 
former  of  them  was  wntten,  infers  it  to  have  been  about  the 
year  ci.  A  view  o£  the  circumstances  of  the  church  of  Thes-! 
saJomca  induces  him  to  conclude  that  the  latter  followed  soon 
after. 

ithe  E^le  to  Titus  leads  to  researches  concerning  his  person 
-1  -  ■ .     -  ■    -  —  -^  .-  ■         J     -       ■    ■  ■      ■  — 

*  We  use  the  word  Tkesia/oiuant  in-cooformity  vith'  the  ralgar  tniiiJation :  it 
mtgkt  to  be  rriUea  TinftJonicimfiSf  at  properly  obserred  by  Mr.  CaS-Y,  io  hta 
^//a  PrUidjf^^  vork,  the  merks  of  which  have  bee»'  but  ill  ackaowled|ed« 
lUv.    .  , 


ISchdeli/^  Larodttctkn  to  tie  Nenv  Testament.  Xt^ 

•lid  character— the  tiiHc*  and  place,  when  and  whence,  the  tphtle 
was  written;  accompunied  by  remarks  concerning  Ae  Jews  olF 
Crete,  which  not  only  reflect  great  light  on  the  epistle  itself^ 
jbut  also  on  the  apostolic  labours,  and  the  state  of  tne  church* 

Ample  scope  for  discussion  is  opened  hj  the  inquiries  which 
relate  to  the  ttuo  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The  state  of  Corinth^ 
as  a  city,  is  briefly  exhibited  at  the  time  when  the  apostk 
wrote  his  First  Epistle  (the  date  of  which  is  placed  about  the 
year  57),  and  the  peivont  to  whom  it  waa  addressed.  The  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  Christian  community  at  Corinfth  are  eluci*^ 
dated  in  a  very  masterly  manner.  The  epistle  thence  vnrittea 
to  St.  Paul  is  considered.  Of  his  First  Epistle  a  distinct  analysis 
is  given,  and  the  eflfects  of  it  arp  adverted  to  on  the  persons 
addressed. 

*  This  epistle  may  be  oonvenfiently  divided  into  the  following  secr 
lions.  ' 

<  I.  The  Introduction^  cb.  i.  i — 9.  St.  Paul  expresses  bis  satis^ 
faction  at  all  the  good,  which  he  knew  of  them,  particularly  at  their 
having  received  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  confirmation  of 
the  Gospel. 

f  2.  He  rebukes  tl^e  sectarieB  among  them,  and  defends  himself 
against  his  adversary|  to  whom  most  of  the  Corinthians  adhered, 
.ch.i.  10.  iv.  ai.       '     '  '  • 

'  3.  He  orders  them  to  excofnmunicate  the  incestuous  persdUi 
and  tp  ackoQwledge  no  public  fornicator  as  a  brother,  ch.  v.  i — 13.' 

*  4.  He  rebul^es  those,  who  brought  their  accusation^  before 
)ieatnen  judicatures,  ch.vi.  1— 9. 

<  5.  He  teaches  the  Corinthians  that  fornication  is  not  a  matt^l^ 
fttdinerent,  ch.  vi.  10—20. 

*  6,  He  answers  their  queries  relating  to  marriage,  ch.  vii.  i— ^ 
^^  \ 

*  7.  He  instrapts  them  how  to  act,  in  regard  to  idol  offerings. 
He  judges  it  sinful  to  go  to  an  entertainment  m  the  temple  of  an  idol^ 
but  not  so,  to  partake  at  another  place  df  meats,  which  hdd'  becii 
oifered  to  idols.  However  he  advises  abstinence  even  from  this,  if  a 
weak  brother  be  present,  who  would  take  offence  af  it.  He  illusf*. 
trates  the  case  by  his  own  example,  saying  that  he  abstained  fronjt 
many  things,  whicK  in  themselves  were  lawful,  because  he  would 
not  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  Gospel  even  in  weak  minds.  He 
takes  this  occasion  also  to  sho\]r,  why  he  had  accented  no  presents: 
from  the  Corinthians,' ch.  viii.  i.  xi.  1. 

*  B.  He  censures  the  unusual  dress  adopted  by  both  sexes  in  pro* 
phesying,  ch.  xi.  a — 1?.  and 

*  9.  The  irregularities  committed  at  their  love-feasts,  ycr.  i8-*34- 
and  also 

*  10.  Their  abuse  of  the  extraordinary  gifu  pf  the  Holy  Ghostjj 
ch.xii.  I.— -xiv.  40. 

*  II.  He  asserts  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ch.  xv.  i — 5^. 
•.12.  He  gives  rules  for  the , collection  of  alms,  promise^  a.  visit 

to  the  Corinthian  community,  and  salutes  some'  of  its  members^ 
yoLiv.  P.68.  ^ 

O3 


1^         MMUftts  Irmdi$am  U  tbt^Nrw  Testament. 

The  8f  qend  E^^stle  16  ns&rred  %6  dbe  year  58  \  and  from  tfar 
Icnown  circumstances  of  tKe  church  at  ancLafter  that  time,  there  is 
^eat  reason  to  conclude  it  was  produciive  of  much  e<£ificatbn« 

f  The  contents  of  this  epistle  arc  the  following. 
• «  I .  St.  Paul  rives  the  Corinthians  an  account  of  his  sufFcrtngs  to 
die  time  of  writing  tliis  epistle,  and  of  the  comfbrt,  which  he  dc- 
IdTtd  from  mcditatiiig  on  the  resurreotion  of  the  dead,  ch^i.  1— «>* 

•  <  1.  He  Tindicates  himself  against  those,  who  rcfmsed  to  acknow^ 
ledge  him  as  a  true  apostle,  l^cause  he  had  altered  his  resoiutioo 
p{  going  inamcdiately  trom  Ephesus  to  Corinth^  ch.  i.  1%.  ii.  4- 

*  3.  He  forgives  the  incestuous  person,  ch.  ii*  5—1 1.  wd  on  this 
occasion  tells  the  Corinthians,  bow  eamestlj  he  wishes  to  hear^au 
account  of  their  amendment,  ver.  12. 13.  . 

*  4.  He  treats  of  the  o&ce  committed  to  him  of  preaching  re* 
demption,  aqd  highjy  prefers  it  to  the  offite  of  preaching  the  law,  pro-^ 
bahly  because  his  adversary  had  pretended  to  be  a  teacher  of  the  law* 
ybis  fiJse  teacher  he  at  the  same  {time^  rebukes  for  the  innovation  of 
reading  the  law,  with  his  face  covered.  ^  Further,  he  sho^s  that  the 
f  ufferings,  which  accompany  the  Gospel,  are  no  disgrace  either  to 
the  Gospel  or  its  ministers,  and  gives  a  short  abstract  of  the  doctrioey 
fvbich  he  preaches,  ch.  ii- 14.— -▼•  a !• 

*  5»  He  shows  that  it  is  his. office  not  only  to  preach  redemptioa 
by  Christ,  but  likewise  to  inculcate  certain  duties,  especially  that  of 
rcQPuncing  idolatry,  which  duty  hip  enforces  against  those,  who  at- 
tended the  idol  festivals,  ch.  vi.  i. — vii.  1.  ... 

*  6t  He  endeavours  again  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  Corin- 
thians, by  telling  them  how  kindly  he  was  afiectioned  toward  then^ 
fpd  h9w  grestly  he  rejoiced  at  their  amendment,  ch.vii.  2-«-i6. 

<  7.  lie  exhorts  them  to  a  liberal  collection  for  the  Christians  in 
Ju4«ea. 

*  8.  He  vindicates  himself  against  those^,  who  contended  that 
there  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and.  who  imputed 
his  caution  at  Corinth 'to  the  consciousness  of  not  being  a  true  apo» 
Stle,  ch.  x.-^xiii.*    VoUiv.  p.  74. 

ne  First  Episth  to  Timothy  coming  next  to  be  considered,  our 
author  inquires  when  it  was  written;  and  agrees  with  Benson  ia 
placing  its  date  about,  or  rather  just  before,  the  Second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians,  and  at  the  time  of  St.  PauFs  journey  inta 
]^Iacedpnia,  mentioned  Acts  ;cx.  i. 

The  Essenes  having  already  inculcated  their  doctrines  at 
EphesuSy  when  the  first  of  these  Epistles  to  Timothy  was  writ- 
'  ten ;  as  also  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  Colosstans  -,  our  author, 
as  necessary  to  illustrate  mem,  after  presenting  some  general 
remarks  on  this  sect,  states  distinctly  their  principal  doctrines 
and  custpmS)  atid  closes  his  disquisitions  concerning  them  by 
att  inquiry  into  the  njiore  immediate  cause  of  the  propagation  of 
the  Essene  errors. 

Taking  up  in  succession  tie  Epistle  to  the  Romans^  the  date, 
and  occasion  of  it  become  topics  of  inquiry,  as  also  the  person  of 


Muhdelifs  LOrodudioff  to  tit  New  Tejtamfot^  i jVZ; 

TertiuSy  trho  acted  as  St  Paul's  amstnucnsts  in  committing  it  ta . 
writing.  TRe  foundation  of  the  church  at  Rome,  and  its  first 
teachers>  are  there  hriefly  noticed  ^  the  false  ideas  which  some 
of  the  Jews  entertained*  concerning  justificatton  ^re  detailed; 
along  with  their  notions  of  election^  and  the  general  sentiments^ 
of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  obedience  to  the  koman  emperor,. 
To  these  obsenrations  is  annexed  the  subsequent  analysis. 

*  Tbe  contents  of  the  Epistlie  to  the  Romaas  may  be  reduced  to 
tht  following  beads. 

*  I*  The  usual  salutation,  with  which  the  Grei*ka  began  th«ir'.  ^ 
letters,  ch.i.  % — ^7..   On  this  occasion,  St.  Paul  particularly  describes 
his  apostolical  office,  because  the  authority  of  this  epistle  4epeQded' 
cm  It*  . 

^  a.  St. Paul  endearovrs,  ch.i.  8—16.  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
subject,  which  he  is  about  to  discuss.  He  expresses  his  Joy  at  ,the 
flourishing  state  of  the  Christian  communitv  in  Ronike,  ana  his  desire 
'  to  come  thither,  and  preach  the  Gospel,  of  which  he  Was  not 
ashamed,  in  the  fioe  of  the  whole  world.  After  this  he  insensibly 
introduces  the  principal  point,  which  he  intended  to  prove,  namely, 

*  3.  Tbe  subiect  of  the  <]roqpel,  ver.  i6.  17*  This  reveals  av 
righteousness  unknown  before,  which  il  derired  solely  from  faith,. 
ami  to  which  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  have  an '  equal  claiiu. 

'  4.  In  order  to  prove  this  point  he  shews,  ch«  i.  l9«— >iii.  so*. 
that  both  Jews  and  dentiles  are  under  sin,  that  is,  that  God  will  im* 
pute  their  sins  to  Jews,  as  well  as  to  Gentiles.  Here,  it  must  liot' « 
be  inukgined,  that  St.  Paul  ^eant  by  a  chaia  of  conclusions  to  prove, 
what  every  man's  experience  will  suggest  to  him,  that  Jews  and. 
Gentiles  have  sinned;  his  intention  was  to  prott  that  God  will  csU- 
the  Jews  to  an  account  for  their  sins,  aad  consequently,  than  they> 
stand  in  need  of  Justification  by  faith. 

*  His  proof  of  this  position  may  be  reduced  to  the  fbllowing  syllo- 
gisms.  **  The  wrath  of  Grod  is  revealed  against  those,  who  hold  the 
truth  in  unrighteousness,  that  is,  who  acknowledge  the  tmthr  and' 
yet  sin  s^ainst  it,  ch.  L.  i8. 

**  The  Gentiles  acknowledged  truths,  but  partly  by  their  idolatry, 
and  partly  by  their  other  detestable  vices  they  sinned  against  the 
truths,  wnich  they  acknowledged,  ch.i.  19-— 31. 

**  Thenrfbre  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  against  the  GentiWssf 
^nd  punishes  thenu 

**  The  Jews  have  acknowledged  more  truths  than  the  Gentiles^ 
a«d  yet  thej  sin,  chuii.  i.  17 — 24.  r 

**  Therefore  the  Jewish  sinners  are  still  more  exposed  to  the  wrath; 

of  «od,''  Ch.  ii.  1—12. 

*  Having  thus  proved  his  p6int,  he  answers  the  following  objee* 
tkms,  which  n^^  be  nmde  to  it. 

*  Obj.  I.  "  Tbe  Jews  were  weH  grounded  in  their  knowledge*  and: 
studied  the  hiw.''  St.  Paul  answers;  If  a  knowledge  of  the  laiw». 
without  the  performance  of  it,  could  justify,  God  would  not  have^ 
condemned  the  Gcnt3e«»  who  knew  the  hw  by  uatuiti  ck  iv  IJ-^ 
16.     •-    '  •      -     ., 

*  2.    **  The  Jews  were  circumcised.'*    Answer..  Thai  is^Jlhq^ 

-   O4 


ipy  Michdelis*s  hitrodtiction  to  the  Nnb  Testament.' 

were  admitted  by  an  outward  sign  to  a  covenant  with  God :  bu^ 
tbis  sign  will  not  aTail  those,  who  violate  the  covenant,  ch,  ii.  25— 

tg.        ■".'.,:• 

'  OI3.  «.  «  According  to  this  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  the  Jcwii 
have  no  aovantagesvflbove  the  Gentile§,  which  is  manifestly  fadsc/" 
ij^nswer.  They  still  have  advantages,  for  to  them  were  committed 
the  oracles  of  God;  but.  their  privileges  do  not  extend  so  far,  that 
God  should  overlook  their  sins,  which  the  Scripture  earnestly  con-- 
demntf  even  in ' JeWs,  ch.  iii«  I — 19. 

*  4.  " They  had  the  Levitical  law,  and  sacrifices.-*  Answer.  Heoo^ 
is  nd'remitsipn,  but  only  the  knowledge  of  sin,  ch.  iii.  ^b. 

*  5.  From  the  preceding  argument  St.  Paul  infers  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  must  be  justified  by  the  same  means,  namely,  without  the 

'  Levitical  law,  through  faith  in  Christ:  and  in  opposition  to  the 
imaginary,  advantages  Of  the  Jews,'  lie  statesthe  declaration  of  Zccha- 
riah,  <hat  God  14  not  the  God  of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, ch.iir.  ?i — 31. 

f  6.  As  the  wholfc  blessing  was  promiiied  to  those,  who  were  the 
faithful  descendants  of  Abraham,  whohi  both  Scripture  and  the  Jews 
call  his  children,  he  proves  his  former  assertion  from  the  example  o£ 
Abraham ;  who  was  an  idolater  before  his  call,  but  was  dedared  just 
by  God,  on  account  of'  his '  faith,  long  before  his  circumcision. 
Hence  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  explain  the  nature,  and  the  fruits 
of  faith,  ch.  iv.  i.^— v.*ii.' 

"•  7.  He  proceeds  to  prove  from  the  equity  .of  God,  that  the  Jews 
had  no  advantages  above  the  Gentiles,  in  respect  to  justification. 
Both  Jews  and  Gentiles  had, forfeited  life  and  immortality,  through 
the  commpd  father  of  the  human  race,  whom  they  themselves  had 
not  ch'osefi  as  their  representative  If  therefore  it  was  the  will  of 
God  'to  restore-  Immortality  by  a  new  spiritual  head  of  a  covenant, 
which  was  Christ,  it  was  equitable  that  Jews  and  Gentiles  should 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tciis  new  re^ 
prdsentative  of  the  human  race,  ch.v.  iz — 21. 

*  8.  He  shews;  that  the  doctrine  of  justification,  as  he  had  stated 
it,  lays  us  under  the  'strictest  obligations  to  holiness,  ch.  vi.  i*-23* 

'«  9.  He  shews' that  since  the  death  of  Christ  we 'are  no  longer' 
concerned  with  the  law' of  Moses.     For  our  justification  arises  from 
our  appearing  in  the  sigh^  of  God,  as  if  we  were  actually  dead  ^i^H 
Christen  account  of  our  sins:  but  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  given- to 
the  dead.     On  this  occasion  he  evinces  at  large,  that  the  preceding^ 
conaiderition  does  not  affect  the  eternal  power  of  God  over  us,  and 
that  while  we  are  under  the  law  of  Moses,  we  become  perpetualli* . 
tubjcct  to  death,  even  for  siiis  of  inadvertency,  ch.  vii.  i— .25.     "• 

<  10.  From  these  premises  he  concludes,  that  all  those^'.^d  those^ 
only,  who  are  united  with  Christi,  and  for  the  sake  of  this  union  live 
not  according  to  the  flesh,  are  free  from  the  condemnation  of  the. 
liw,  and  have  an  undoubted  right  to  eternal  life^  ch.  viii.  i  — 17.       • 

1*1.  Having  described  the  happiness  of  all  such  pei^ons,  he  U> 
aware  that  the  Je^M,  who  expected  tempdraLbleasings*'  would.ot^ect 
to  bitn^  that  the  Christians,  notwithBtanding*  what  hes^hadAaidy  stilL 
endured  many  sufferings  in  this  world*    This  objection  he  obviate^ 
e|wViii»  iS^39,..  ''•.T 


JMlchdiK/s  httroducthn  h  tie  Ne^  Vestamenf.  ipi 

'f  13.  Tie  shews,  that  God  is  Mt  the  less  true  and  fakhful,  be* 
cause  he  does  not  justify,- but  rathefr  rejects  and  punishes  the  JewS| 
ivho  would  not  betieve  in  tl^e  Messiah,  •  ch.-lx'.  x.  %u  His  discourse 
on  this  subjec]^  is  arranged  as  follows^. 

*  A.  The  introduction,'  i;i  whic^'he  displays  the  utpiost  cautioUi 
ck.ix.  \-tS* 

.«  j5»  The  dissertatiop  itself,  which  consists  of  three  principal  parts. 
a)*  St.  Paul  sl>ew8  that  the  promises  of  God  were  never  made 
.to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham  :  that  God  always  reserved  tq 
himself  the  power  of  choosing  those  sons  of  Abraham,  wlvom 
for  Abraham's  sake  he  intended  to  bless,  and  of  punishing  the' 
wicked  sons  of  Abraham  :'  and  that  in  respect  to  temporal  hap-' 
piness  or  misery,  even  their  good  or  ill  conduct  did  not  deter- 
mine his  choice.  Thus  Ishm'ael,'  Esau,  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  in  the  time  of  Moses«  ^nd  (he  greater  part  of  that  natioa 
in  the  time  of  Jsaiah,  were  rejef:ted  and  made  a  sacrifice  of  his 
justice,  ch,i:i^.  6*»-29. 

by  He  shews,  that  God  had  reason  tp  reject  most  of  th&  Jewa 
then  living,  because  they  would  not  believe  in  the  Messiahg. 
though  the  Gospel  had  been  plainly  preached  to  them,  ch.  ix« 
30. — ^x.  21. 

c).  Yet  God. rejected  not  all  \\\t  J)cople,  but  was  stiB  fulfilling 
his  promises  on  many  thousand  natural  descendants  of  ^Abra- 
ham, who  believed  in  the  Messfah,  and  at  a  future  periiod  woukt 
ftiliil  them  uppn  |nore,  since  all'  Israel  would  be  converted* 
ch.xi.  11— 32^ 
f  C*  The  conclusion,  in  which  the  apostle  expresses  hit  admira* 
lion  of  the  wise  cpunsels  of  God,  ch.  xi.  33—- 36.*       -     - 

f  13.  frofli  the  doctrines  hitherto  laid  down,  and  particularly: 
froni  this,  that  God  has  in  his  metcy  accepted  the  Gentiles,  he  argues 
that  the  l^omans  should  consecrate  and  offVr  themselves  wholly  to 
God.  This  leads  him  to  mention  in  particular  some  Christian  duties, 
chfXii. 

'  14.  He  exhorts  them  to  be  subject  to  the  magistrates,  ch.xxit. 

*  I  J.  He  recommends  brotherly  1ove>  vetC  8 — 10. 

*  16.  He  commands  them  to  abstain  from  those  vtcesi  which  the 
heathens  considered  as  matters  indifferent,  vcr.  ii-*i4. 

*  J  7.  He  exhorts  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  theChristhm  church  to 
brotherly  unity,  ch.  xiv.  i*. — xv<  t.  The  Chriaiian- co;iimiHiity  in 
■Home  appears  to  have  been  divided  into  parties,  who. purposely  as* 
.sembled  in  separate  places  of  worship.  But  onr^this  subject  I  shall 
ia^  more,  in  my  notes  to  this  epistle. 

*  He  concludes,,  with  an  apology  for  having  ventured  to  admonish 
the  R^ans,  whom  Ijc  had  not  converted  ;  with  an  account  of  his 
intended  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  and  with  salutations  to  tho^e  persons^ 
whom  \^  iftt^ndcd  to  recDmmetid  to  public  notice,  ch.'xr.  14.— • 
xvi.  27..  Tri  Vespect  to  the  saltitatiohs, '  it  nt'ill  be  necessary-  to  make 
the  foH<iwmfi  rrir^Ahk.     '  '     -  " "  *    '  ..    . 

'  When  St.  Paul  desires  a  Christian  community  to  s^te'eertfiir 
iiieif^rf''iu'lki3  nAme^'herthtfidijr  iftsinu^tea  that  he  esteems  those 
BBrgoi]f  atttic{^iod9:&ion^;»Q^  tp.tKnchurcht 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  Uiis  appears  more  clearly  than  in  anj 
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other' of  St.  IHiul's  EpiBtlet :  fpr  Im  not  only  bestovs  putkular  cooi- 
m^ndations  on  most  of  thoiCf  whom  he  salutest  bvt  in  the  m}d»t  of 
hif  salutations  ho  jntrodii^cei  a  warning  agaiost  tho«e» ,  whose  s^iety 
was  to  be  avoided,  ch.  xvi.  1 7-7"<90k  Hence  we  tee,  that  not  eTea. 
the  salutations  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  un^^orthv  of  a  divine  in.* 
gpiration,  or  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.'     Vol.  iv.  p.  20^.. 

The  seventeenth  chapter  of  this  work  consists  of  general  rc- 
liiarks  on  some  of  the  epistles  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his 
unprisonmentat  Rome}  and  on  the  imprisonment  itself.  IHiese 
apply  to  the  epistles  wbicb  he  addresiied,  and  at  the  same  time 
dispatched)  to  the  Ephe&iaos,  Colossians,  and  Philemon ;  after 
which  the  question  is  examineds  whether  St.  Paul  were  twice  a 
prisoner  in  that  city  ?  and  in  the  aiErmative  case,  whether  these 
cpisttes  were  written  in  his  former  or  latter  confinement  P  Haring 
briefly  mentioned  what  is  known  concerning  PbUemon^  in  con- 
sidering the  Epistle  to  the  Colossiansy  Michaelis  describes  £he  situa- 
tion of  Colossae,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Christian  eoih« 
munity  theie,  as  introductory  to  a  view  of  the  contents,  design, 
ind  occasion  of  the  epii>tle  itself.  To  this  subjoining  a  notice 
of  the  epistle  for  which  St.  Paul  desires  the  Colossians  (ch.  iv. 
T«  16.)  .to  aend  from  Laodicea^and  which  is  determhied  to  have 
Wen  one  written  by  hiin«elf>  our  author  passes  on  to  the  Epistle 
tpibe  EpbesiofiSy  examines  whether,  this  epistle  were  really  ad«> 
dressed  to  them,  or  to  the  Laodiceans^  and  concludes  it  pro- 
kftble,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  any  distinct  community,  but 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  Ephesians,  Laodiceans,  and  tome 
6ther  churches  in  Asia  Minor.  The  situation  of  tlie  Christian 
community  at  Ephesus  is  also  stated,  and  the  contents  and  style 
of  this  circular  epistle  remarked  on. 

'.  The  city  of  Philippi,  and  the  Christian  community  in  it, 
become  requisite  objects  of  notice  in  elucidating  the  Epistle  to  the 
Philippiansy  whicli  was  written  by  St.  Paul  during  his  firs(-im* 
prisonment  at  Rome,  whilst  in  expectation  of  a  speedy  release, 
Md,  99  Michaelis  thinks  probable,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
year  65. 

The  order  of  our  author  now  brings  him  to  the  Second  Epistle 
fb  Timothjy  and  points  to  the  question  whence  this  eptsde  was 
written,  and  whether  whilst  St.  Paul  wefe  a  prisoner  at  Rome 
th^  first  or  second  time.  To  a  general  illustration  of  its  con- 
tents, an  investigation  succeeds,  to  determine  whether  St:  Paul 
il^ere  an  impostor,  an  enthusiast,  or  a  messenger  from  heaven} 
this  is  clo^d  by  ob$ervations  to  ascertain  from  what  trad^  th6 
Apostle,  obtained  his  subsistence  ^  which  the  famili^^r  languagi^ 
^^comMy  explains  to  tiave  been  a  nuhr  ^  nudamKol  uistru^ 
ments-^THi  h  MHXANOndlOTS  yuu  SKHNOnOIOTZ  4  ^o^^^ 
acif*«li«tiivs^«ISg.    P01.LUX.  .  '         . '    ' 

^he  j^istle  to  tie  Hebrews,  being  a  aubjeet  of  icittch  iiftpoff^ 
tftticei  it  introduced  nnier  wmat  gneiai  mMBtoyacCinpgnirjL 
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liy  a  statement  of  questions  to  be  examined.  Of  these^  the  first 
proposed  is,  Whether  what  we  call  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
oeproj^rly  an  epistle  or  a  dissertation  ?  and,  if  an  epistle,  Whv 
it  appears  without  the  accustomed  opening  ?  Following  thiswita 
the  inquiry,  Is  the  Epistle  to  the  Iiebrews  quoted  by  St.  Peter, 
2.  iii.  15,  16?  our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  it  was  written 
for  the  use  of  the  Christians  in  Jerus^em  and  Faltsiine,  ad^ 
ducing  at  the  same^  time  the  opinions  of  other  writers,  on  th^ 
question,  Who  the  Hebrews  were  to  whom  it  was  sent  ?  The 
situation  of  the  persons  addressed  in  it  is  then  «et  forth,  and 
the  time  when  and  place  where  it  was  written,  considered)  as 
also  its  original  language,  which,  according  to  the  most  an* 
cient  tradition,  was  the  Hebrew.  Arguments  in  support  of 
this  opinion  are  produced,  and  enforced  by  a  new  one,  drawn 
from  the  quotations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  which  this  epistle 
contains.  The  arguments  alleged  in  favour  of  its  having  been  ^ 
i^tten  in  Greek  are  in  the  next  place  confutedj  and  after  aa 
examioatioii,  whether  the  Greek  epistle  be  an  accurate  trans* 
iation  of  the  original,  remarks  on  the  Greek  style  are  ofiered^ 
Pursuing  the  research  as  to  the  author,  and,  particularly,  whe- 
ther it!  were  of  St.  PauFs  writing,  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  on 
diis  subject  is  brought  forward ;  the  internal  marks  or  characr 
-  ters  in  me  epistle  itself,  wher\ce  any  inference  may  be  drawn^ 
either  for  or  against  St.  Paul's  being  tne  writer,  are  specified*,  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  ancients,  that  Barnabas  was 
the  author,  is  examined;  and,  having  adverted  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle,  the  whole  discussion  is  closed  with 
this  short  sketch  of  its  contents. 

•  *  The  contents  of  this  epistle  I  have  ^represented  at  Urge  in  my 
commentary  on  it ;  cit  present  therefore  I  shall  only  give .  a  short 
sketch  of  them. 

^  In  the  first  place,  the  author  endeavov^rs  to  answer  objections* 
which  the  Jews  had  made  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  which  had 
occasioned  the  Jewidh  proselytes  to  waver  in  the  faith.  He  then 
points  out  the  imoending  abolition  of  the  Levitical  law,  and  its  ine£« 
cacy  even  to  the  jews :  which  subject  is  treated  in  a  more  dear  and 
comprehensive  manner,  than  in  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  chief  arguments  are  taken  from  Psalm  ex.  which  relates 
to  the  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek,  and  from  the  prophecy 
of  Jeremiah  relative  to  a  New  Covenant.  These  arguments  are  pro-» 
dttccd  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters,  but  the  subject  is  still 
continued  in  the  following  chapters. 

.  *  Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  St.  Paul»  though  He  never  per- 
mitted  the  Levitical  law  to  be  imposed  on  the  heathen  converts  to 
Christianity,  and  undoubtedly  considered  it  as  unnecessary)  still  pers 
mitted  the  Jews  to  continue  the  exercjise  of  it :  he  likewise  observedi 
it  himself,  and  in  order  to  convince  the  Jews  that  he  did^not  preach 
apostacy  ffom  the  law,  he  made  a  Na^arite  vow,  and  aecompaoied  it 
with  the  necessary  offerings  «t  Jerusalenw    The  open  declaration 
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therefore  made  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  relative  to  the  aboUr 
tion  of  the  Levitical  law,  is  to  be  ascribec}  perhaps  to  the  circum? 
*  stance,  that  it  was  written  not  long  before  the  destruction  of  tho 
temple,  when  the  Jewish  sacrifices  ceased.'    Vpl.  iv.  p.  268. 

{To  be  continued,)   . 


Art.  X.  —  ji  Philosophical    Treatise  en  the  Passions.     By   T^ 
Cogan^M.D.   8v0.    is^  6i.  Boards.    Cadell  iiW  Dayies. 

W  E  have  never  yet  seen  this  subject  examined  in  a  mjinnqr. 
which  we  consider  to  be  philosophical ;  ^nd  the  treatise  before 
us  scarcely  meets  the  views  which  we  have  proposed  for  its  due 
investigation.  We  cannot  at  present  explain,  with  sufBcient 
accuracy,  our  own  opinions;  but  we  will,  nevertheless,  briefly 
inotice  them,  and  point  out  what  ve  Consider  to  be  the  sources 
pi  former  errors. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  we  may  remark,  that  much  inqon-  . 
vcniencc  has  arisen  from  the  metaphorical  language  employed. 
Affections;!  emotions,  and  passions,  have  not  been  clearly  distin* 
guished  \  nor  has  it  occurred  to  any  author,  that  they  are,  ia 
fcality,  degrees  only  of  the  same  influence  on  the  brain  or  the 
mind.  Emotion^  and  passions  also  implying  active  energies^ 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  some  impressions  of  a  similar  nMure;^ 
such,  fpr  example,  as  fear,  which  depresses  5  terror,  which  anni- 
hilates for  a  time  alt  the  functions ;  or  grief,  that  kills.  In  short, 
the  passions  have  been  considered  as  distinct  afllectionsj  and  in 
some  measure  they  are  so.  They  are  occasioned  by  the  scnsi- 
1>le  impression^,  which  excite  ideas,  or  by  the  associations,  or 
reminiscence,  which  recalls  them  \  but  they  are  mental  actions; 
interposed  between  the  idea  and  volition,  influencing  the  latter 
apparently  as  distinct  causes.  Thus  the  passionate  man,  in  his 
violent  fury,  is  seemingly  not  agitated  by  the  cause,  which,  to 
others,  may  appear  trifling,  but  by  the  passion  of  anger  excitedf 
by  the  idea  \  the  jealous  man,  not  by  the  actions  or  the  words, 
of  his  mistress,  but  by  the  suspicions  which  these  excite.  We 
have  called  these  '  apparently  distinct  causes,'  to  make  our  theory 
clearer,  and  to  explain  the  step  between  the  idea  and  the  emo^ 
tion.  In  reality,  however,  we  do  not  think  diem  distinct,  but 
that  the  whole  may  be  resolved  into  the  principle  of  associa-* 
tion. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  we  would  consider  affections,  enlo* 
tions,  and  passions,  as  difl^erent  degrees  of  mental  affection;  ex<*- 
citcd  by  sensible  ideas,  or  by  the  recollection  of  their  impres- 
iions  \  and  as  proceeding  from  undulations  and  vibrations  of  an 
easy  pleasant  nature,  to  more  active  and  violent  agitations*. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  depressing  passions  ?  We  ca^ 
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Beidier  jhiee  theiA  at  the  head,  nor  at  the  bottom  t{  tlie  scale; 
nar  can  we  aasert,  as  we  sometimes  may  with*  respect  to  the 
coiporeal  frame,  that  an  excess  of  a  stimulant  becomes  a  seda- 
tive. We  see  indeed  instances  of  the  latter  effect  in  very  violent 
emotions;  and  the  death  of  lord  Chatham  is  strikingly  in  poiftt: 
yet,  as  there  are  probably  sedatives  in  nature,  wholly  unrelated 
to  stimulants,  so  there  may  b^  Caused  which  influence  the  men- 
tal  powers  with  equal  want  of  connexion.  It  Is  certain  that  feaf 
and  ^cf«  on  the  one'  hand,  cannot  be  any  way  related  to  the 
pleasing  undulations  of  the  gentler  a^ectio^s,  and  that  they  have 
as  little  affinity  with  the  powerful  trs^nsports  of  fury  pn  the  oppo-^ 
jiiesideof  the  scale.  These  afiectiona,  neverthelesa,  seem  tcr 
extinguish  the  powers,  as  much  as  the  more  violent  passions 
animate  them,  and  wiii  sometimes  kill  without  producing  nny 
bodily  affection;  nwre  ofren»  io\jrevcr,  by  impairing  digestibn, 
•nd  morbidly  afiecting  the  liver.  This  is  what  is  called  z 
broken  heart;  though  we  recollect  an  instance— we  believe  in  Dr# 
Whytt's  works— of  a  person  dying  from  grief,  where  there  Was  a 
laceration  in  one  of  the  vcaitricles  of  this  latter  organ. 

Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  first  section,  treats  of  affections,  emotionSf 
and  passions,  but  not  very  clearly  jpor  compreheosively^  Appe- 
dtes  are  also  noticed^  as  distinguished  from  the  former ;  but  he 
adds,  that  of  these  they  are  ^cqucntly  the  occasion ;  and  un^ 
doubtedly  they  must  be  soj  as  well  m  every  other  impression  or 
cause  of  setisation. 

Dr.  Cogaa  next  considers  the  arrangement  of  the  passionsg 
according  to  dtflerent  authors,  and  objects  to  each.  His  own 
arrangement  is  drawn  from  the  ruling  principle  of  the  human 
mind,  and  an  inquiry  how  it  is  affi&cted  by  different  causes. 
He  first  examines  thckading  principle  of  our  natures,  and  then 
Inquires  into  its  influence,  and  in  what  manner  we  become 
yncfly  interested  by  it.  Thus  he  begins  with  considering  love 
and  hatred,  desire  and  aversion ,  and  from  these  he  deduces  his 
classification. 

•  In  this  Ubyrinth,  an  attention  to  the  foBowing  facts  may  per- 
haps furnish  us  with  something  of  a  clue. 

,  *  Some  of  our  passions  and  affections  are  inspired  by  circumstances 
which  mere  immediately  relate  to  ourselves^  and  to  our  own  personal 
interests :  that  is,  they  belong  to  the  principle  of  self-love :  some  of 
them  helong  to  the  social  principle*  and  refer  to  our  connexions  with 
our  own  species,  or  to  all  animated  natures. 

*  In  some  of  our  passions  and  aifectionsy  the  ideas  of  good  are  ob- 
viously predominant^  in  others  the  ideas  of  evil. 

'  The  passions  and  afPections,  which  relate  to  self'love,  and  are  ex- 
cited by  the  idea  of  a  good,  may  either  refer  to  the  good  which  is 
actually  in  our  possession,  and  communicates  various  degrees  of  en- 
joyment) from  simple  gratification  to  e<,stasies:  or 
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'^  The  ^6d  i0t  Idte  may  not  be  in  oUr  poeM68i<0ft )  boc  iC  fiRf  w^ 
pear  attahiable^  and  become  the  object  of  our  deare ;  or 

«  Though  it  be  not  in  our  posfesaioiif  circiutfstaoces  0137  ifpaar 
highly  favourable  to  our  attaining  it»  and  it  may  thus  intpiie  bopt. 

.<  The  ftUte  in  which  evil  is  the  predominant  idea^  feferriog  to  owv 
iclvca,  may  relate :  ' 

.^  *  To  the  loss  of  that  good  which  we  possessed,  or  to  dis^p^n^- 
ments  respecting  tbe  good  we  desired,  and  boped  to  obtain;  ini^ie 
Ting  sorrow,  wifh  its  various  modifications :  or 

*  Wc  may  be  apprehensive  concemihe  the  loss  of  what  we  posses^ 
concerning  the  approach  of  some  positive  evil,  or  conccmimj  the  ac- 
complishment of  our  desires,  which  introduces  the  family  or  fear. 

*  The  cause  of  both  wnxm  and  fear  may  be  some  agent,  whose  d^ 
signed  conduct,  or  even  whose  inadvertency,  may  threaten  or  pitK 
^uce  injuries,  and  thus  excite  anger  in  iranons  degrees* 

*  The  causes  and  excitements  of  our  passions  and  affectiom  rr- 
^ecting  others,  ma^  also  be  arranged  under  thf  predoiiwmcy  of 
good,  or  evil  in  our  ideas. 

*  Under  the  former  bead  may  benevolence  be  placed,  which  will  in* 
dicate  itself  either  by  good  wishes,  or  good  opinions;  each  productive 
of  a  large  diversity  of  affections  and  passions,  according  to  contingent 
cinnimstances. 

*  The  predominance  of  evil  in  our  ideas  will  shew  itself  in  actnll 
Inalevolence  of  disposition  concerning  another;  or  in  a  displacenty  and 
disapprobation  of  conduct.'     p.  42. 

■  ■   ■'    ■■■  \ 

*  But  although  these  observations  may  suffice  to  justify  tbe  order 
proposed,  yet  it  is  'acknowledged  chat  they  are  not  oo»preheniive 
enough  to  embrace  every  thing  relative  to  the  passions*  Thene  i»a 
class  of  emotions,  in  which  distinct  i^eas  of  good  or  evil  are  not  pra^ 
sent  to  the  mind,  and  which  in  fact  may  with  equal  propriety  enlist 
themselves  under  each  division.  They  are  vivid  impressions,  produo^ 
tive  of  effects  which,  strictly  speaking,  neither  belong  to  the  passionj 
nor  affectionfi ;  and  yet  their  presence  frequently  constitutes  the  dif^ 
ference  between  an  affection  and  a  passion. 

*  This  enigma  will  best  be  explained,  by  our  attention  to  the  mant 
ner  in  which  our  ideas  of  those  influential  and  operative  qualities,  ex- 
citing passions  and  inspiring  affections,  are  obtained*'    p.  46 

The  last  arc  called  introductory  emotions,  and  consist  of  *  sw- 
prise,  wonder,  and  astonishment;*  the  two  latter  perhaps  dif- 
fering only  in  degree.  The  passions  themselves  are  divided  as 
they  respect  the  *  selfish'  or  the  *  social  principle.*  These 
create  the  classes.  The  orders  are  derived  from  me  predomi- 
nant idea,  whether  good  or  evil.  The  leading  pasttons  and  af- 
fections point  out  the  genera  and  the  complicated  nature  of  some 
of  the  passions^  with  o£her  contingent  circumstances  furnish 
the  species  in  this  new  ontological  system. 
•  To  this  arrangement  we  need  make  no  great  objection :  it  is 
better  perhaps  than  any  other,  as  derived  fcomlthe  leading  prin* 
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tipVea  of  the  human  .mind;  but  it  i^  somewhat  tdo  compHcated  $ 
and,  as  the  objects  arc  so  few,  atrangement  is  of  less  importance^ 
Classificaiion  is  only  of  use,  to  facilitate  the  reference,  or  for  the: 
purpose  of  distinction.  Neither,  in  this  iiistance^  is  required^ 
Were  it  necessary,  howc^'cr,  we  should  rather  derive  it  from  the 
•degree  of  affection,  dividing  originally  the  passions,  as  usual, 
into  animating  and  depres^ng.  We  should  place  in  the  first 
rank  that  pleasing  sensation  which  arises  from  objects  of  taste  i 
admiration,  love,  ineneration,  joy,  and  ecstasv,  would  fbUow  la 
order.  Of  the  depressing  passionSi  grief  might  occupy  the  fii«t 
place;-  To  this  would*  succeed  fear,  anger,  and  revenge  5 — the 
complicated  passions  forming  the  si^xlivisions. 

In  the  subsequent  sections  of  the  first  part,  the  different  pas- 

'  sions    are   very,  clearly  and  judiciously  explained.    We  find 

little  which  can  be  the  subject  of  animadversion ;  and  nothing 

occurs,  in  so  beaten  a  track,  that  can  induce  us  to  fill  our  pages 

with  a  quotation.  .    .        .  *  . 

The  secQnd  part  Is  entitled  ^  PhflosopKicail  Obber\*atibns  and 
Inquiries,  founded  On  the  preceding  Atialy^is.^  Of  this,  the  first 
chapter  is  entitlcd  *  Observations  respecting  the  Laws  of  Excite- 
ment,' in  which  the  author  endeavours  to  Show,  that  affections 
are  augmented  into  passions  by  *  surprise,'  but  that  "affections 
alone  are  permanent.  Passions  are  undoubtedly  ahimated  into 
increased  violerice  by  surprise;  but,  as  Dr.  Cogan  himself  has  ne- 
riccd  and  replied  to  one  objection,  we  shall  add  another,  vl2.  that 
■passion  is  frequently  excited  by  events  iiitecedefitlf  $iKf eeted. 
'Surprise  will  certainly  increase  the  Animation  i  bul  all  violent 
'exertions  ar^  transitory,  and  the'  affefctions  only  ckA  -be'  |ferma<- 
ncnt.  As  what  relates,  however,  to  surprise  is  ^^ery  ^vourablk 
specimen  of  Dr.  Cogan's  talents,  we  shall  transcribe  it.  */ 

'  Thus,  for  example,  in  joj^  the  pkiasing  part  of  the  impreasido 
'owes  its  origin  to  the  posMsaion  or  undoiabted  expectancy  of  some 
desirable  good.  Thig.iii  its  lowest  influence  produces  sOme  degree  of 
change  in  the.  corporeal  frame.  It  is  a  sensation,  and  must  be  felt 
somewhere.  Th&  vividness  of  the  impression  occasipned  by  the  im- 
petus of  surprise  renders  this  sensation  more  vivid,  diffuses  its  effects 
ever  the  whole  system^  and  occasions  a  delectable  and  ungovernable 
flow  of  spirits,  which  becomes  conspicuous  to  every  spectator.  Bat 
as  noveky  is  the  exciting  cause  of  surprise,  in  proportion  as  the  no- 
iKlty  of  the  good  subsides,  surprise  gradually  diminishes,  and  leaves 
tjie  niad  under  the  ioilucnce  of  an.aiffection,  more'proportrotuite  to 
the  real  value  of  the  object.  ^  . 

.  ■*  Thus  we  «ay  suppose  the  passioo  of  anger  to  consisft  of  that  dis-^ 
agreeable  sensation  which  a  sense  of  injury  wiU  always  oceasi^» 
quickened  by' surprise  into  an  uDgovemaUe  emotion.  The  rdiv^tan^e 
with  which  we  part  with  any  thing  contributrog  to  our  benefit  or 
,  enjoyment,  will  be  quickened  by  surprise  into  the  agonies  of  sorrow; 
which  is  also  able  to  convert  painful  apprehensions  mto  the  excess  of 
'    tear,  -  ' 
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:  ./Nor  does  tKf  aekflowkidged  fiiKrt,^  that  oar  patnon^ are  sdmftiin^ 
eccited  by  deliberate  conteznplatioiiy  militate  against  this  opinion. 
This  can  only  take  place  in  affairs  of  high  importance ;  and  in  such* 
fcasca  the  more  deliberate  sCjrvey  consists  in  cxamiiiing  and  reflecting 
tipon  every  circumstance  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causei 
which  necessarily  jprOduces.a  variety  of*  new,  and  uneipecteacombi- 
nations,  each  of  ivhich  will  be  attended  with  a  f  ropbrtionate  degred 
of  surprise  j  and  although  there  will  not  be  irt  any  one  circumstance 
that  quantufn  af  novelty  that  JO  pos»€rfdly  striked  the  tdind  ift  ^saei 
which  are  sodden  and  totally,  unexpected^  yet  the  combined  influence 
of  the  aggregate  number  of  novelties  may  .finaUy'prodiice  the  mpst^, 
extravagant  passions;.  Thus  may  the  m;nd  italculate.'.the  Variety  of 
benefits  accruing  froni  some  prosperous  event,  until  it  b^  transported 
with  joy ;  enumerate  the  evils  of  privation  until  it  becomes  frantic 
with  sorrow ;  dwell  upon  tKe  numbier  and  magnit.udc  of  provocs^tion^ 
irhich  aggravate  an  injury,  until  resentment  shall  be  converted  into 
rage;  and  by  rtiminating  upon  the  tiient  of  danger;  it  may  be  dt-ivedT 
iitto  despair.'    f.  182. 

The  observations  on  the  relation  o(  the  passions  and  af&ctionV 
are  ycr^  ingenious :  those  on  the  seat  of  the  passions  are  not 
tquaJly  important.  Their  ^at  is  evidently  in  the  btain ;  and 
the  question  must  at  last  be  referred  tb  the  materialists  and  im- 
materialists.  Dr.  Cogan's  remarks  reach  only  the  systems  of 
bther  authors,  and  do  not  even  remotely  relate  to  this*dispute<l 
Question.        ^  .'  j    - .     »  - 

'  The  diversity  ct  oUr  atfectibn$  is  influenced  by  inany  difle- 
tent  caiites, ,  which  are  enumerated  with  great  propriety  and  ac* 
turacy  of  discrimination.  These  are  the  influence  of  experi- 
ence; the  diflFcrence  of  sex  and  temperament;  our  progress 
from  infancy  to  more  advanced  periods;  national  customs;  the 
ibfde  of  habit;  the  principle  of  self-love.^  the  IntiuenCe  of  edu- 
cation and  novelty;  the  power  of  fashion;  the  love  of  singula- 
rity; popular  prejudfces;  associated  ideas;  the  fnanner  in  which 
information  is  conveyed;  imitative  tones  and  reprcsfentation^; 
rhetoriC)  ohftor^,  and  eloquence;  the  dramat;  sind  predisposing 
causes.  .      ^ 

The  influence  bf  Ae  different  {passions  oh  the  human  body  is 
the  next  subject  of  inqnirj ;  and  our  author  here  presents  us 
with  the  substance  of  his  thesis^  puhlished  at  Leyden  in  1767> 
when»  as  he  observes,  ^t  was  his  professed  object  to  theorise, 
chiefly  in.  opposition  to  the  system  o^  B,oerhaave<  It  contains 
principaUy  the  more  obvious. medical  changes  on  the  hunan 
body>  in  consequence  of  the  difierent  passions. 

The  secoiid  section  of  this  partrelates  to  the  influence  tf  the  pas^ 
aions  on  thoughts  and  language,  on  character  and  happiness..  Rt 
first  chapter  comprehends  the  influence  of  imaginsitzon,  as  pfd- 
duced  by  exciting  the  passions,  and  contains  some  beaixtiful  a$  wdi 
as  just  remarks.  It  is  appatcntly  designed  to  illustrate  the  language 
of  the''  passions  and  affectiohs^  m  opposition  to  that  of  reasoii. 
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The  other  tw6  chapters,  though  not  more  original,  are  accurate 
and  elegant. 

Oii  the  whok,  this  publication,  though  it  contain  little  novelty 
or  depth  of  research,  is  judicious  and  interesting.  It  shows  Dr. 
'Cogan  to  be  deeply  acquainted  with  the  human  mind,  and  to 
have  been  an  attentive  observer  of  its  influence  on  the  different 
functions  of  the  body.  The  mode  in  which  this  influence  is  ex- 
erted, or  the  great  questions  of  materiality  and  immateriality,  wc 
•have  already  observed,  are  not  examined  in  the  present  work.  - 


Art.  XI. — Analytical  Essays  towards  promoting  the  Chemical 
Kfunuledge  of  Mineral  Substances.  By  Martin  Henry  Klaproth, 
Professor  of  Chemist ry,  isfc.  Translated  ftom  the  German. 
%vo.  ios.6d.  Boards.     Cadell  jfrJ  Davies.     i8oi. 

1  HE  name  of  Klaproth  occurs  frequently  in  our  journal ; 
imd  he  can  never  be  mentioned  without  respect  by  any  scien- 
tific chemical  inquirer.  We  .have  lately  seen,  in  M.  Hauy's  , 
very  excellent  treatise  on  mineralogy,  Klaproth  and  Vauquelin 
exclusively  quoted,  as  authorities  of  the  first  rank.  The^e 
essays  are,  of  course,  highly  valuable  j  but  what  chiefly  ren- 
ders them  so,  will  make  them  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  Chemical  analysis,  though  a  labour  of  great  impor- 
tance, (;an  never  become  entertaining  -,  and  a  minute  account  of 
the  proportions  of  diflTerent  ingredients  is  of  all  other  subjects 
the  lea3t  pleasing,  except  to  the  eager  chemist. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  both  the  first  and  the  seoond 
part  of  M.  Klaproth's  collection ;  and  the  essays  in  the  latter  are 
almost  wholly  new.  Some  of  those  in  the  former  have  beep 
already  published  in  diflcrent  journals:  they  first  appeared  at 
Berlin  in  1 795  in  their  present  form ;  and  were  succeeded  by 
his  second  volume  in  1797. 

<  With  respect  to  those,-  who  may  possess  patience  and  ipclxnatlon 
sufficient  to  undertake  a  repetition  of  my  experiments^  I  have  de- 
scribed every  particular  management^  as  circumstaptially  as  could  bfc 
done,  consistently  with  keeping  within  due  bounds  that  jprolixity  - 
which  is  hardly  ever  separable  from  the  narrative  of  chemical  pro- 
cesses. .  Those  who  are  familiar  with  this  subject,  will  perceive  my 
endeavours  to' reduce  tl^e  analysis  of  mineral  bodies  to  m^hods  which 
are  simple  in  themselves,  and-  lead  to  results  that  may  be  depended 
on.  Among  others,  I  flatter  myself  with  having  traced  out  a  way 
of  analysing  gems,  which  seems  to  deserve  being  followed  by  skil- 
ful chemists. 

'  A  circumstance,  seemingly  indifferent,  often  produces  in  chemi- 
cal experiments,  as  in  other  investigations,  unexpected  consequences*; 
^which  may  be  proved  by  coipparing  9iy  fonoet  with  my  later  anal^ 
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tical  cxperimentSy  made  with  the  adamantine  spari  and  ctrcmi  (jargofl 
of  Ceylon),  whichy  oil  this  account,  I  have  placed  next  to  each 
other  in  the  respective  treatises.  Who,  for  example,  would  have 
imagined,  that  the  application  of  caustic  alkali  in  the  liqmd  state 
should  so  exceedingly  facilitate  the  opening  of  hard  stony  matter, 
and  remove  the  greatest  part  of  the  difficulties  with  which  I  had  td 
struggle,  when  employing  the  same  separating  medium  in  the  dry 
fitotc  \ 

«  As  many  persons  think  that  the  preparation  of  a  perfectly  pure 
caustic  lye  is  subject  to  more  difficulties  than  it  really  is,  I  will  here 
briefly  state  my  method  of  preparing  it. — I  boil  equal  parts  of  puri* 
fied  salt  of  tartar,  (carbonat  of  pot-ash,  or  vegetable  alkali  prepared 
from  tartar)  and  Carrara  marble«  burnt  to  umc,  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  polished  iron  kettle ;  I  strain  the  lye  through 
clean  linen,  and,  though  yet  turbid,  reduce  it  by  boiling,  till  it 
contain  about  one  half  of  its  weight  of  caustic  alkali ;  after  which  I 
pass  it  once  more  through  a  linen-cloth,  and  set  it  by  in  a  glass 
bottle.  After  Some  days,  when  the  Ive  has  becpme  clear  of  itself, 
by  standing,  I  carefully  pour  it  off  from  the  sediment  into  another 
bottle.  To  convince  myself  of  its  purity,  I  saturate  part  of  it  with 
muriatic  or  nitric  acid,  evapoi-ate  it  to  dryness,  and  re-dissolve  it  ia 
water.  If  it  be  pure,  no  turbidness  will  take  place  in  the  solution. 
The  quantity  of  caustic  alkali,  which  this  lye  contains,  I  ascertain 
by  evaporating  a  certain  weighed  portion  of  the  lye  to  dryness,  in  aa 
evaporating  dish  of  a  known  weight.  I  also  take  care,  in  the  pre* 
paration  of  this  caustic  lye,  that  the  alkali  be  not  entirely  deprived  of 
carbonic  acid;  because,  in  that  case,.  I  can,  with  greater  certainty, 
depend  on  the  total  absence  of  dissolved  calcareous  earth.  By  em- 
ploying burnt  marble,  or,  in  its  stead,  burnt  oyster-shellsi  I  avoid 
the  usual  contamination  of  the  caustic  lye  by  aluminous  earth ;  be- 
cause lime,  prepared  from  the  common  species  of  lime-stone,  ia  sel- 
dom entirely  Itzt  from  argil.'     p.  vii. 

The  vessels  must  be  carefully  made.  Even  platina  is  at- 
tacked \  and  the  purest  silver  will  sometimes  lose  little  scales 
in  the  operation,  which  will  give  illusive  appearances  to  the 
result  of  the  process.  The  mfethod  of  making  the  pure  caustic 
alkali  is  a  valuable  one  \  but  we  have  transcribed  it  already. 

The  first  essay  is  on  the  ^  habitudes  of  various  species  of 
stones  and  earths  in  a  porcelain  furnace/  The  facts  are  chiefly 
important,  as  they  destroy  the  usual  classification  into  fusible 
and  infusible  earths  \  for  many  are  fusible  only  in  consequence 
of  their  containing  extraneous  substahces,  particularly  iron. 

*  Besides,  the  tiials  made  with  fire  may  be  of  some  utility  with 
regard  to  those  fossils,  concerning  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned 
arc  yet  divided,  with  regard  to  the  means  employed  by  nature  for 
their  formation.  I  even  think,  that  in  this  branch  of  geological 
researches,  the  experiments  made  by  means  of  fire,  are  rather  more 
decisive  than  the  analysis  in  the  moil»t  way^  Although  it  is  quite 
Gontrafy  to  my  intention  to  enter  into  this  dispute,  yet  I  think  my- 
celf  obliged  to  state  my  own  private  opinion  respecting  this  subject, 
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independent  of  the  authority  of  others  \  which  id»  that  I  cannot  ratik 
among  the  products  of  fire,  either  the  genuine  basalt,  or  its  kindred 
yacke,  or  the  porphyric  slate;  In  this  persuasion  I  am  confirmed  by 
personal  ihspection  of  basaltic  districts,  especially  of  the  Bohemiaa 
middle  mountains  \  as  well  ds  by  the  habitudes  oi  the  above  minerals 
in  fire.     No.  6 — 10;  loJ5  70. 

*  On  the  contrary,  as  to  what  rfelates  to  the  generation  of  the 
obsidian  TNo.  58,  60),  pumice-stone  (No.  15),  and  pretended  vol- 
canic Zeolite  (No.  ill),  which  last  is  reckoned  by  some  among  the 
pitch-stonH,  5rc;  I  willingly  renounce  my  own  opinion ;  adding 
only,  that,  on  considering  the  arguments  for  arid  against  their  ^01- 
daidc  drigini  the  circuitistance  of  the  obsidian  and  pumice-stone 
giving  in  fire  exactly  the  same  products*,  shbulJl  not  be  disregarded  | 
and  uso,  that  both  these  fossils  not  only  accompany  each  other  at 
Upariy  but  likewise  frequently  occur  actually  blended.'     p.  37. 

.  This  essay,  as  well  as  tlie  second  analysis  of  black  grey  flint, 
is  now,  wc  believe,  first  published.  '  Flint,  in  this  analysis, 
appears  to  contain  0.98  of  pure  silei.  ^  The  examination  of 
the  oriental  sapphire, ,  chrysobcryl,  chrysolite,  Japis  lazuli,  and 
olivin,  arc  also  new.  The  expci'iments  on  the  adamantine 
«par,  the  examination  of  various  silver  ores,  d  small  blile  fos- 
sil from  Vbraii,  and  the  jargoii  df  Ceylort,  have  been  already 
published.     ,    , 

The  hyacinth-,  as  wc  learri  froni  a  hcWly  published  essay, 
contains  the  circonia  as  well  as  the  jargon,  and  i^  almpsC 
wholly  composed  of  it  drid  flint ;  the  former  in  the  proportion 
<jf  0.76.  It  was  in  the  Hungarian  red  schotl  oUr  author  found 
his  new  metal,  the  titanium  -,  and  the  examination  is  curious, 
as  having  led  to  that  discovery.  A  hew  fossil,  from  the  district 
of  Passau,  ouir  author  would  call  titanite,  as  containing  also 
the  titanium  in  a  proportion  pf  0.33.  The  supposed  mofybde- 
nous  silver .  of  Born  our  author  found  to  be  bismuth,  minera- 
lised bv  sulphur  \  and  he  tells  us  that  the  fossil  he  examined 
was  a  xragment  of  the  very  individual  piece  of  which  Bom  de* 
smbed*  the  external  characters.  The  native  aluminous  earth, 
{rom  Schemnitt^  is  not  of  importance :  it,  as  usualj  contains 
a  proportion  of  silet.  The  cimolite  resembles,  atid  has  often 
been  considered  as,  an  dt^llacedus  earth;  but,  like  othet  earths 
6f  thii  kind,  it  contains  a  very  large  proponion  of  silex.  The 
supposed  native  muriat  of  linie,  called  by  Fichter  muriacitCf 
exhibits  only  soda,  with  the  muriatic  ac}d.  Its  chief  contents 
are  gypsum,  with  a  sandy  residuum.  The  native  alum,  ^rom 
Miseno,  may  apparently  be  made  a  valuable  object  of  com- 
meree.  1  he  native  nitre,  from  Molfetta,  appears  also  likely 
to  be  an  important  production.  We  shall  add  a  short  reflexion, 
from  our  author,  at  pnesent  without  a  comment,  but  which 
vre  shall  not  lose  sight  of* 

Pa 
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:  *  By  the  cfimpiitatioft  of  Pf af.  Vairoi,  the  total  mass  of  saTt^tre 
in  the  pulo  should  amount  to  between  thirty  ami  forty  thousanct^ 
centiKrS)  at  loolb.  each  ;  and  the  second  reproduction  of  it  to  more 
tjian  fifty  thousand  centners.  As,  therefore,  the  alkaline  base  oi 
prismatic  iiitre  constitutes  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  of  that  com- 
pound,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  question  which  I  have  intimated  at 
the  close  of  my  last  essay,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  tegetabk  alkali,  becomes*  in  the  present  case,  far  more  im* 
portant  and  inttrestiivg  to  the  naturalist*  The  conjecture,  that  na- 
ture possesses  means  of  ji^roducing  that  alkali  beyond  the  limits  of 
tlie  vegetable  kingdom,  nay,  even  without  any  immediate  influence 
of  vegetation,  acquires,  by  this  singular  phenomenon,  a  very  high 
degree  oC  probability/     p.  273, 

The  mineral  waters  of  Carlsbad  are  of  different  tempera- 
tures,' from  27 i  to  55!  of  Rdaumur,  116°  to  160^  of  Fahren- 
heit. They  contain  soda,  united  with  carbonic,  sulphuric,  and 
ihuriatic  acids,  in  large  proportions  v  with  a  small  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  very  inconsiderable  one  of  siliceous 
earth.  Some  curious  reflexions  cm  the  causes  of  the  heat  of 
ihinefal  waters  are  subjoined.  M.  Klaproth  ridicules  the  Idea 
of  volcanic  heat ;  and  thinks  that  a  great  part  of  the  heat,  at 
least,  is  owing  to  decomposed  jjiyrites,,  as  we  have  always 
contended.  He  add^,  however,  another  cause,  which  we  think 
unfounded,  as  there  is  no  supply  of  air  to  keep  up  tlie  inflam^ 
ihation  of  die  coal. 

r  -        . 

*  Yet,  on  a  maturcr  consideration,  it  will  soon  be  evident,  that 
the  dissolved  pyrites  could  not  alone  afford  that  quantity  of  caloric^  . 
tt'hich  has  heated  the  springs  at  Carlsbad,  for  several  centuries  past 
t'p  this  day,  with  unabated  force ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  to 
the  production  and  preservation  of  natural  hot  springs  in  general, 
aliother  combustible  matter  is  required,  from  which  the  ^ubterrane- 
c5us  fire  receives  its  food.  And  thus  it  will  be  obvious,  that  thii^ 
fuel  can  be  nojhing  else  but  mineral  6oaIj  that  remainder  of  vegetable 
fragments  of  the  ancient  world,  locked  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
earth>  which  provident  nature  has  wisely  reserved. 
,  *  When  a  subterraneous  store  of  mineral  coal,  such  .39  occurs  in 
prions  places  in  strata,  of  an  enormous  thickness,  has  been  once 
6(et  on  lire,  by  ignited  pyrkes  or  other  causes  (as  may  easily  happen, 
especially  where  tlie  stratum  ^omes  out  neaf  to  the  day)  the  infiam-^ 
mation  will  then  spread  throughout  the  whole  remaining  mass,  with" 
a  quicker  or,  slowfcr  progress.  A  spontaneous  extinction  and  com- 
plete refrigeration  can  ceiiainly  not  be  very  soon  expected  iu  that 
case  ;  for  the  larger  the  bulk  of  a  burning  body  is,  the  longer  will 
die  heat,  excited  by  it,  continue.  If,  besides,  it  is  cbn^iderai^  that 
tliis-immcnsc  mass  may  possibly  be  inclosed  by  walls  of  rocks,'  im- 
penetrable, and  little  capable  of  conducting  heat,  at  the  same-tkne- 
that  the  air  finds  access  to  it  in  but  a  very  small  degree  ;  it  is  ihea 
easy  to  conceive,  that  ages  must  pass  before  the  caloric  disengaged, 
from  such  an  immense  mass  can  be  fixed.again,  and  bfQVight  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium  with  the  whole* 
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<  But  that  \  mine  of  mineral  coal  bad  on^e  been  burniog  at* 
Carlsbad  is  a  fact,  unquestionably  proved  by  the  earthy  Bcoriie 
that  have  been  erroneously  taken  for  genuine  volcanic  lavas,  by  the 
porc<^ain-jaspers,  and  by  the  other  species  of  stones  and  eaiths, 
more  or  less  changed  by  fire,  covering  the  fields  at  Hodorf,  JLessa^ 
and  other  places,  in  copious , quantity,  many  of  which  perfectly  re- 
semble the  pseudo-volcanic  products  of  various  countries ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  stratum  of  miueral  coal  even  now  burning  at  Dutt« 
weiler,  near  Saarbriick.'     r.  291. 

The  comparison  of  the  strontianite  and  withorite  we  ba^ 
had  occasion  to  notice  in  the  Anndes  de  Chymie\  ami  the  exa- 
minations of  the  Icpidolite,  of  the  magnesian  spar  (muricalcite), 
and  of  the^salt  springs  of  Konigsborn,  with  their  products,  hare, 
been  formerly  published. 

The  first  memoir  in  Ae  second  volume  of  Klaproth,  form- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  translation,  is  an  examination  of 
spuoel,  formerly  confounded  with  the  hyacintlis.     It  i^  an  alu-. 
minous  earth  with  $ileX|  containing  0.74  of  the  former,  an4 
0.15  of  the  latter. 

The  emerald  of  Peru  is  next  noticed,  of  a  similar  nature^ 
but  exhibiting  the  largest  proportion  of  silex,  viz.  0.66,  and 
0.31  of  alumine.  'I  be  Bohemian  garnet,  the  next  subject  qf 
inquiry,  is  nearly  of  the  same  Jcind ;  but  the  ox  yd  of  iron  is 
much  more  copious.  In  the  latter,  it  is  16.50  in  100  parts  ^ 
in  the  former,  oiUv  0.50.  In  the  oriental  garnet,  this  metal 
amounts  to  0^6,  the  silcx  and  alumine  to  0.35  and  0.37  tq- 
spectively.  The  Vesuvian  gem, — ^by  Werner  styled  absolutely 
vesuvian, — the  siliceous  and  calcareous  earths  are  in  the  c^ief 
proportions,  viz.  in  0.35  and  0.33  respectively,  while  tl\e 
alumine  amounts  only  to  about  0.22.  1  he  proportions  difier 
a  little  \si  the  Siberian  Vesuvian  \  but  the  natui^c  is  similar. 

The  leucite  is  a  substance  almost  peculiar  to  Italy,  perhaps 
to  be  traced  in  no  other  country,  if  we  except,  chiefly  from 
suspicion^  Bohemia.  It  occurs  almost  wholly  in  volcanic  sub- 
stances, and  was  supposed  to  consist  of  fliiu  and  alumine  \ 
yet  there  was  a  considerable  loss  of  weight  unaccounted  for  ; 
and  our  author^s  accuracy  was  not  satisfied  by  supposing  it,  as 
usual,  water  and  air.  He  traced  it  with  more  precision,  and 
found  this  loss  to  consist  of  0.21  of  pot-ash — a  ^ubstanqe 
supposed  to  be  wholly  appropriated  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  will  suggest  various  subjects  of  consideration.  We  haviC 
jilready  alluded  to  it,  and  suspected  that  it  might  anse  froin 
a  percolation  of  water,  previously  furnished  with  vegetable 
matter.  Yet,  when  we  reflect  that  tjie  proportion  is  consi- 
-derable  ;  that  it  is  constant  in  leucites  found  at  diil'ercnt  placea; 
that  in  those  species  which  have  undergone  the  action  of  vol- 
canic fires,  this  proportion  is  only  lessened,  we  cannpt  attri- 
bute th;:  appearance  of  the  alkali  to  an  accidental  inipregna- 
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lion.     'Hie  Icpidolitc  also  contains  a  small  but  constant  ptopq;w 
tion  of  pot-a^h. 

<  I  now  flatter  myself  witli  the  hope,  that,  by  the  experiments 
here  communicated,  aqd  several  times  repeated^  I  have  fully  demon-* 
strated  the  existence  qf  ppt-ash  in  the  leucite,  as  one  of  it9  chemical 
constituent  parts^  Nevertheless,  I  apn  contented  to  defer  the  gene* 
ral  reception  of  this  new  discovery  till  several  other  chemical  natu* 
ralists  have  re-examined  and  conQrmed  it.  This  trial  may  be  the 
sooner  expected,  since  my  method  of  proceeding  in  the  main  ob- 
ject of  this  investigation  is  attended  neither  with  laborious  opers^* 
tions,  nor  with  much  loss  of  time. 

*  But  if  that  alkali,  as  soon  as  it  can  no  longer  be  considered  a^ 
a  substance,  produced  only  in  the  juices  of  plants  during  their  vege- 
tation, be  required  to  occupy  a  more  'suitable  place  among  the  ori- 
ginal, simple  mincrral  substances,  it  will  then  likewise  |>e  necessary 
to  give  it  a  more  appropriate  name,'     p,  36$. 

We  may  now  add,  that  the  experiments  'of  other  chemists 
iav^  confirmed  M.  Klaproth's  trials-,  and  that  our  general 
system  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  as  we  formerly  hinted, 
id  subject  to  ptt  least  one  considerable  and  striking  objection. 

1  he  pumice-stone  Jias,  by  every  naturalist,  been  considered 
as  a  calcined  asb'  stos.  Our  author's  analysis  does  not,  how- 
ever; confirm  this  idea.  It  contains  of  flint  above  0.77,  and  of 
alumine  0.17,  with  a  small  proportion  of  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a 
faint  shade  of  ]]:ianganese.  Perhaps  the  idea  originally  arosq 
from  its  fibrous  appearance. 

The  granular  sulphurated  barytes,  from  Peggau,  resembles 
the  Carrara  marble,  but  is  almost  wholly  the  sulphurated 
braytes,  with  a  very  small  proportion,  o.io,  of  silex, 

The  cross-stone  (stauroHte)  is  found  in  the  Hartz,  and  deno« 
minatcd  from  its  double  crystals  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  It 
consists  of  nearly  one  half  Of  silex,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
barytes  and  alumine ;  but  as  the  experiments  since  the  dis- 
covery of  strontjian  were  equivocal,  our  author  repeated  them. 
The  suspected  ingredient '  appears,  however,  to  be  really 
barytes. 

The  farther  researches  respecting  witherite  and  strontian 
furnish  nothing  very  remarkable  j  and  the  analysis  of  the  sul- 
phated  strontianite  from  Pennsylvania  is  of  less  importance, 
6incc  a  similar  mineral  has  been  discovered  near  Bristol,  and, 
as  our  readers  may  recollect,  was  the  subject  of  some  little 
controversy  between  Mr.  Clayfield  and  Dr.  Gibbes.  This  mi- 
neral consisted  wholly  of  strontian,  earth,  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  water''  of  the  boiling  spring  at  Rykum  m  Iceland  haa 
been  analysed  by  Dr.  Black;  and  the  analysis  before  us  has 
been  already  published  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs.  We  shonld  not 
now  have  noticed  it,  but  to  observe  that  M.  Klaproth  claims 
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.  Ac  discovery  of  that  property  of  siliceous  earthy  iirfiich  enablea 
it,  when  united  with  alkalis,  to  dissolve  m  water.  Out*  author 
pretends  to  have  published  this  fact  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Friends  of  Natural  History  at  Berlin.  We  have  not  the  work 
at  hand;  but,  if  our  memory  do  not  greatly  fail  us,  it  was 
hinted  at,  rather  than  explicitly  pointed  out.  In  the  following 
passage  our  author  has  fully  explained  the  source  of  the  car- 
bonic acid.  It  is  impossible,  except  with  peculiar  and  pointed 
precautions^  to  have  prevented  its  attracting  the  acid  from  the 
lur. 

'  Dr.  Black  asks,  '*  How  and  by  what  means  is  the  siliceous 
earth  dissolved  in  water  ? — Is  the  hot  >vater,  of  its  own  accord,  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  dissolving  this  earth  ?  or  can  this  be  effected 
only  by  the  means  of  the  intervening  alkali  ?"— In  answering  these  . 
questions,,  be  does  not  approve  of  Bergmann's  opinion,  that  the 
solvent  power  of  wattr,  assfsted  by  heat,  is  alone  sufficient  for  this 
ciFcct.  He  rather  thinks,  that  the  alkali  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
this  solution,  and  the  heat  merely  a  means  of  promoting  it.  In  bis 
opinion,  a  chemical  combination  of  the  silex  with  alkali  is  always 
present,  when  water  exerts  a  dissolving  power  on  the  earth ;  and  this 
idea  he  supports  by  the  example  of  the  agency  of  hot  aqueous  *va« 
pours  upon  glass.  The  doubt,  which  might  be  raised  against  it, 
Irom  the  disproportion  of  these  two  substances  to  each  other  in  the 
Icelandic  hot  springs,  he  wishes  to  obviate  by  stating,  that  the  silex 
had  originally  been  united  in  them  with  a  much  larger  portion  of 
fdkali ;  but  that,  subsequently  to  the  solution  of  this  compound  in 
water,  part  of  the  alkali  had  again  been  neutralised  by  acids,  or  acid 
vapours^  that  combined  with  the  fluid.  But  there  is  no  necessity 
for  this  mpde  of  explanation  ;  ab  it  is  manifest,  by  several  facts,  thai 
siliceous  earth  alone,  if  under  favourable  circumstances,  in  soluble 
in  water,  without  the  concomitant  aid  of  alkaline  salt. 

t  Moreo-ver,  this  opinion,  that  the  silex  exists  in  the  aboTc-men* 
tioned  springs  in  a  state  of  chemical  solution  by  soda,  seems  likewise 
to  have  led  Dr.  Bisu:k  to  presuppose  this  alkali  in  those  waters  in 
the  caustic  or  pure  state,  that  is,  free  from  carbonic  acid  ;  because 
\\,  is  at)o>9red  oi)  all  hands,  that,  in  this  state  only,  is  it  capable  of 
efTectinj?  tbi3  solutiop.  Yet,  not  to  mention  that  no  proof  is  given 
of  thisTiypothesisj  there  occurs  no  instance  in  naturp,  upon  which 
^o  establish  its  prooability.  The  very  effervescence,  that  ensued  on 
saturating  with  acetic  acid  the  saline  residue  left  by  the  evaporated 
water,  would  prove  the  contrary  ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  objected  to 
this  argument,  that  the  alkali  had  attracted  the  carbonic  acid,  du- 
ring the  evaporation  of  the  watsr.^     p.  404. 

The  siliceous  tufa,  from  the  Geyser,  i^  almost  ^vholly  silex, 
with  a  very  little  aluminc.  The  nobje  opal^  from  Cscher- 
wenitza  in  Upper  Hungary,  is  a  very  brilliant  stpne,  but  dif* 
fering  very  little  from  rock  crystal  or  bbck  flint,  and  contains 
0.90  of  silex  and  0.10  of  water.     The  yellow  opal  is  of  ^  S^i* 
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br  Icind  $  and  the  brown  red  semi-opal  differs  only  in  pr^seal^ 
ing  l^ss  flint,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  oxyd  of  iron. 
.  The  semi-indurated  steatites — the  speckstein  of  Werner- 
consists  of  about  0,60  of  flint,  and  abbut  0.31  of  magnesiat 
"with  some  other  trifling  ingredients.  The  soap-rock,  from 
Cornwall,  is  very  similar  in  its  nature,  but  contains  alumine 
with  the  magnesia:  the  analysis  has,  however,  been  already 
published  by  our  author.  The  steatites  from  China,  called 
the  Chine^se  agalmatolite,  offers  Hint,-  chiefly  with  alumine. 
The  last  must  therefore  be  removed  to  the  aluminous  class, 
and  placed  with  the  lithomarga. 

M.  KlaprQth  describes  some  new  titanites  from  Spain,  from 
Aschaffenburg,  from  Cornwall  (called  at  first  menachanite),  and 
from  Ohlapian  in  Transylvania.  The  tvt'o  latter,  and  one  of  the 
species  from  Aschaffenburg,  ate  joined  with  iron  \  but  they  all 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  titanium.  As  this  metal  seems 
to  be  found  in  many  iron  ores,  these  should  be  carefully  cxa* 
mined  5  and  it  may  appear  to  be  almost  as  universally  dif^ 
fused  as  iron  itself ;  and  may  perhaps,  unsuspectedly,  influence 
its  properties. 

•  The  garnet-shaped  ore  of  manganese  is  traced  in  the  rocks  of 
Spessart,  near  Aschaffenburg.  It  is  found  in  small  quantity^ 
and  is  by  no  means  rich  in  the  metal,  containing  only  0.35, 
with  as  much  flint.  The  native  oxyd  of  tin  (the  tin-stone)  is 
very  rich,  exhibiting  near  0.78  of  metal,  and  nearly  0.22  of 
oxygen. .  This  article  is  an  admirable  example  of  dextrous  and 
simple  analysis. 

,  Sulphuret  of  copper,  the  grey  or  vitreous  Copper  ore,  from 
Siberia,  presents  78.50  of  copper,  and  18.50  of  sulphur,  in 
100  parts :  the  variegated  copper  ore  (the  purple  copper  ore  of 
Kirwan)  contains  also  copper  and  sulphur,  but  in  a  less  pro-* 
portion,  together  with  sonie  iron.  The  malachites,  from  th^^ 
Ural  moutitains,  give  copper  almost  pure,  combined  only  with 
carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  water. 

.  -  The  bismuthic  silver  ore,  from  Swabta,  contains  0.15  of 
silver,  united  with  0.33  of  lead,  0.27  of  bismuth,  and  0.16  of 
sulphur;^  besides  a  little  iron  and  copper.  The  antimoniated 
silver  is  peculiarly  rich,  affording  generally  0.84  of  silver,  while 
the  coarser  kinds  ofler  0.76. 

The  (:rystallised  bright  white  cobalt  ore,  from  Tunaberg  ia 
Sweden,  is  a  beautiful  crystal  of  a  metallic  brilliancy.  It  con-t 
tains  44  of  reguline  coba|tj^5.5o  of  reguline  arsenic,  and  .50  of 
sulphur,  in  100  parts.  The  cbbaltic  ore  of  manganese  pre- 
sents, as  may  be  supposed  from  its  appellation,  both  metals  % 
but  their  proportions  are  not  yet  accurately  ascertained,  as 
the  manganese  is  too  closely  united  to  the  cobalt.  The  nattV3$ 
sulphat  of  cobalt,  from  Jlcrrengrund  in  Hungary,  has  been  sup* 
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poised  to  he  a  ^Iphat  of  manganese ;  but  our  authox^s  experi* 
ments  have  decided  in  favour  of  the  fbrxner. 

Some  of  the  chemical  examinations  ia  this  second  part^ave 
already  been  published  j  and  several  of  them  wffl  be  familiar 
to  the  reader*  The  analysis  of  the  terra  Justraiis^  or  the  earth 
from  Sidney  Cove,  and  the  detection  of  Mr.  Wedgv^ood's  error, 
f»one  of  these.  The  discovery  of  the  uranite  is  another.  The 
clastic  quartz  ha3  also  been  often  described;  bjit,  asourau- 
riior's  account  of  it  is  short  and  peculiarly  expressive,  wc  shall 
subjoin  it.    From  analysis,  it^is  almost  a  pure  quartz. 

**On  i66pcctin|r  with  a  microscope  the  homogeneous  or  integrant 
parts  of  which  this  elastic  stone  is  aggregated,  and  which  may  be 
easily  separated  by  comprcssure  Or  Icvigation,  I  found  them  all 
alike  :  that  is,  they  were  all  flat,  longish  plates  or  scales,  perfectly 
clear  and  pellucid.  AH  their  difference  consisted  in  the  variety  of 
their  outlines;  some  truncated  more  sharply;  others  more  obtu^y; 
others  longer,  but  very  thin;  while  others  were  broader  and  shorter; 
but  most  of  them  I  perceived  on  one  or  both  sides  notably  sinuatedt 
1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  elasticity  of  this  fossil  originate*  ' 
solely  from  the  form  of  its  aggregation.  For,  as  may  be  distinctly 
seen  at  the  first  glance  in  the  entire  stone,  all  those  longish  lamellx 
are  interwoven  in  one  single  direction,  and  implicated  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  each  junction  resembles  a  vertebra,  or  hinge.  With  this 
idea  also  corresponds  the  particular  kind  of  the  flexibihty  of  the 
stone,  which  is  not  tough  or  coriaceous.  For,.^if  the  stone  be  held 
ppright  and  shaken,  it  vibrates  with  some  noise  to  and  fro  ;'  but  ai 
soon  as  its  agitation  is  discontinued,  iu  parts  conjoin  again  ^rmlj 
by  a  force  like  a  spring.'     p.  410. 

We  find  also,  in  the  articles  formerly  published,  a  chemical 
examination  of  the  testaceous  sulphat  of  barytes  from  Frie- 
berg  ;  of  the  glass  stone  (hyalite^  from  Dauphiny;  of  the  chry- 
soprase,  and  its  concomitant  green  earth,  which  is  the  pxyd  of 
Hickcl,  and  not  cobalt,  as  was  formerly  supposed— a  metal, 
that  gives  a  blue  tinge;  of  the  Saxon  nydrophancs^  of  the 
white  and  green  opal ;  of  the  menillite  and  its  matrix — ^thc 
polishing  slate  of  Werner — which  are  siliceous ;  of  the  silici- 
murite  from  the  Levant,  chiefly  consisting  of  flint  and  mag- 
nesia, with  the  carbonic  acid ;  of  the  mineral  springs  of  Im- 
nau  in  Siberia,  which  afford  an  acidulous  water,  slightly  pur- 
gative, by  its  impregnation  with  Epsom  salt ;  of  the  tin  pyrites 
(native  sulphuret  of  tin) ;  and  of  the  yellow  lead  ore  (noolybdat 
,  of  lead). 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  very  laborious— and  to  thc^ 
chemist  very  valuable — ^volume.  Of  the  translation  we  cannot 
apeak,  as  the  originals  of  ver^  few  of  the  memoirs  lie  before  us. 
I'hc  printing  is,  however,  highly  incorrect ;  and  though  a  few 
errata  be  pointed  ojut,  numerous  and  important  ones  are  not 
DPficcd*  They  are  indeed  generally  such  as  the  experienced  che* 
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mist  can  rectify  with  attention^  but  to  the  student  may  \m 
a  source  of  much  difficulty  and  confusion. 


Art.  XII. — Sermons  on  various  Subjects,     By  T.  Baseley^  AiM. 
Iffc.     Zvq,  6s.  Boards.     Cadell  {i/r^  Davies.     jgoi. 

Several  of  these  sermons  might  have  been  as  well  entitled 
Philosophical  Essays  as  discourses  from  the  pulpit  j  and  in  the 
former  point  of  view  they  discover  a  consiiiciable  degree  of  in« 
'genuity.  The  famous  question  on  liberty  and  necessity  is 
treated  in  two  separate  lectures;  from  which  the  hearers  must  iq 
general  have  derived  very  little  satisfaction,  or  they  must  have  becq 
of  a  very  different  cl«ss  from  the  majority  of  Christian  congre- 
gations. Indeed,  in  the  silence  of  the  closet,  and  with  strict 
attention  to  the  reasoning  of  the  author,  we  are  not  always  suro 
that  we  rightly  apprehend  the  meaning,  or  perceive  completely 
the  distinctions  he  -would  draw  between  his  own  opinions  and 
those  of  his  opponents  on  this  intricate  subject.  J  here  is,  a 
little  inaccuracy'  in  the  outset,  which  might  very  easily  mislead, 
if  not  shock,  many  of  the  hearers.  *  In  discussing  this  subject' 
(says  the  preacher)^  *  let  us  first  appeal  to  natural  reason — the 
great  test  of  moral  and  divine  truth,  next  to  the  ever-sacred 
law  of  God  itself.'  Now  to  us  it  appears  that  the  last  inquiry  is , 
the  only  one  of  real  importance  ainong  Christians j  and  all  mat 
belongs  to  mere  natural  reasop  may  be  well  left  to  the  dispu^r^ 
of  tliis  world,  whose  researches,  as  far  as  tliey  are  true,  will^ 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  found  consistent  with  the  dictates  of  reve- 
lation. Besides,  we  cannot  allow  natural  reason  to  be  the  great 
test  of  moral  and  divine  truth ;  nor  do  we  see  how  such  an  opi-. 
nion  can  be  reconciled  with  the  Articles  of  the  church.  Reason 
may  be  duly  exercised  in  investigating  the  evidence  that  a 
truth  has  proceeded  from  God;  out  then  its  province  is  a^ 
an  end :  and  if  it  be  rJlowed  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  asser- 
tion, the  province  of  implicit  faith  commences;  and  reason  is 
not  to  presume  to  argue  from  its  narrow  capacity  against  the 
dictates  of  superior  wisdom. 

The  well  known  interpolation  in  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
diapter  V,  verse  7,  is  made  the  text  to  one  of  these  dis- 
courses 5  and  as  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, who  has  in  the  strongest  terms  expressed  his  conviction 
that  these  very  words—*  For  there  are  three  that  bear  record  in 
heaven;  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
these  three  are  one' — were  not  ^nritten  by  the  apostle,  but  havd 
been  foisted  into  the  text,  we  were  curious  to  see  in  what  mati-' 
ncr  the  preacher  would,  in  defiance  of  his  patron,  maintain  their 
authenticity.  Our  curiosity,  however,  was  completely  baffled ; 
for  tlie  first  verse  of  the  Chronicles  would  just  as  well  have 
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suUcd  his  discourse;  and  wc  cannot  doubt  thUt  the  text  wa* 
the  thing  least  in  the  pr<^achpr's  mind-  The  whole  of  the  sermon 
is  intended  to  show  that  the  mystery  of  a  doctrine  is  no 
argument  against  the  belief  of  it;  'and  m  this  there  cannot  be 
any  dissent  among  Christians.  The  controversy,  upon  the  sul?-  . 
jcct  of  which  the  spurious  text  Is  supposed  to  be  a  propf,  does 
Jiot  depend  on  its  degree  of  mystery,  but  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther it  be  revealed  or  not  in  the  Scriptures  ?  We  cannot  approve 
pur  author's  mode  pf  treating  ^  th^  doctrine  of  tlie  Holy  Tri- 
nity;' for  so  this  discourse  is  entitled  ;  since  it  rather  tends  tq 
unsettle  the  mind,  than  to  afford  a  conviction  either  of  its  im*- 
portance  or  its  truth.  From  the  tenor  also  of  the  dedication^ 
we  should  have  presumed  it  impossible  that  the  author  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  writings  of  his  patron ;  and,  indeed,  had 
that  been  the  case,  we  should  have  conceived  it  very  improbable 
that  a  chaplain  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  should  be  unacquainted 
with  tl|e  pommenis  of  §5r  I.  Newton,  Emlyn,  Griesbach,  Per- 
son, and  Marsh,  on  this  evident  interpolation;  and  much  more, 
that  he  should  have  placed  it,  after  a  perusal  of  the.  controversy,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  his  discourses.  We  had  conceived  tliat  the 
text  is  no  longer  referred  to  by  any  one  who  has  enjoyed  the 
.  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 


Akt.  XIIL — 7Jf  History  of  France^  nvil  and  miiiteiryy  ecclesiastical^ 
political^  literary^  commercial ^  i5fc,  tsfc.  From  the  Time  of  Its 
Conqiust  by  Clovisy  A,  T>,  486.  By  tlje  Rev.  Alexander  Ranken^ 
fttc  of  the  Ministers  of  Glasgov,\  Vol.  L  8vo.  9/.  Boards* 
C^dell  tfw</ Davies,     1801. 

1  HIS  volume,  which  is  printed  in  a  compact  form,  extendi 
to  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  814 ;  and  is  introduced  by 
the  following  preface, 

*  It  is  a  reasonable  curiosity  which  disposes  men  to  inquire  into  the 
origin  of  nations,  hut  it  can  seldom  be  gratified.  The  events  which 
led  to  their  formation,  and  attended  their  early  progress,  in  a  rude 
and  dark  age,  pass  unnoticed,  or  unrecorded  The  purest  traditions 
and  fullest  chronicles  of  the  following  ages  are  so  imperfect,  as  to 
leave  too  much  room  for  the  criors  of  prejudice,  and  the  fictions  of 
fancy.  Nor  have  we  much  reason  to  regret  the  obscurity  which 
must  consequently  rest  on  these  periods  of  history :  we  could  derive 
neither  much  instruction  nor  entertainment  from  the  desultory  and 
wanton  hostilities,  and  the  perpetual  and  cruel  ravages  of  barbarous 
tribes.  .     .    .        • 

*  For  this  reason  I  have  not  attempted  to  c?irry  the  Hlrtory  of 
France  farther  back  than  the  conquest  of  it  by  Clovis.  That  sera  is 
the  true  origin  of  the  French  monarchy :  the  Franks  before  that  time 
were  Germao  tribes,  having  no  other  sovereignty  than  over  their 
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«¥ni  familjeSf  without  aay^  certain  or  settled  territory,  and  almost 
without  a  certain  name,  from  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Julius 
Csesar,  till  its  conquest  by  CloTis,  the  history  of  the  Gauls  belongs  to 
the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  could  not  with  propriety,  nor 
with  success,  be  detached  frpm  it.  1  have  only  'made  such  inquiries, 
and  mentioned  such  facts,  respecting  the  previous  Btate  of  these,  and 
of  the  other  people  who  composed  the  French  nation,  as  are  calcu- 
kted  to  make  us  somewhat  acquainted  with  their'  origin,  their  num- 
1)ers,  their  degree  of  civilisation,  and  their  general  character  and 
tnanners,  about  the  sera  at  which  the  history  of  the  French  monarchy 
commences.  Many  of  the  facts,  it  is  true,  are  remote  from  that  sera  : 
they  dp  not,  at  such  a  distance,  admit  of  any  certain  conclusion;  y^ 
they  afford  that  degree  ©f  information  which  tends,  even  after  80 
long  an  i^terva},  to  illustrate  subjects  which  are  important  and  in- 
teresting. We  do  not,  for  example,  know  the  number  of  the  people 
orer  the  whole  extent  of  Gaul  at  the  time  of  Clovis;  but  we  are  able 
to  reckon  them,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  at  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  interval  is  about  five  hundred  years ;  but  there  were  n^ 
such  wars,  nor  revolution  of  any  kind,  in  Gaul,  during  all  that  tim^» 
as  to  give  us  reason  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  the  people 
ought  to  have  been  diminished.  We  are  under  the  necessity  of 
forming  the  same  probable  conclusion,  from  similar  remote  facts,  re- 
specting agriculture. 

*  Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  began  my  inquiries  into  Frencli 
history,  and  to  write  essays  on  that  subject.  The  plan  which  I  prt- 
ferred  when  I  resolved  to  publish,  required  both  that  these  essays 
should  Ipe  considerably  altered  in  their  form,  and  that  others  more 
recently  composed  should  be  added:  this  will  account  for  that  variety 
Which  may  appear  in  the  style. 

«  The  plan  was  not  suggested  by  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  Great- 
Britain  ;  but  in  attempting»to  arrange  the  several  essays  afterwards, 
a  similarity  was  observed ;  and  on  farther  deliberation  I  resolved  to 
adopt  his  plan,  and  proceed  in  composing  what  was  then  wanting  to 
complete  it.  I  admire  his  work,  and  will  be  content  if  I  shall  be 
thought  to  have  successfully  imitated  it. 

*  The  first  hook  therefore,  which  this  volume-contains,  is  divided 
into  seven  chapters.  The  first  chapter  is  the  history  of  civil  arid 
military  affairs  ;  the  second,  is  the  history  of  religion  and  of  the 
church ;  the  third,  is  that  of  laws  and  government ;  the  fourth,  of 
literature  ;  the  fifth,  of  the  arts ;  the  sixth,  of  commerce ;  and  the 
seventh,  of  language,  customs^  and  manners; 

*  In  the  execution  ©f  a  plan  so  eattensive,  and  requiring  so  much 
research  and  judgement,  I  am  very  sensible  of  much  imperfection.; 
but  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  some  deficiencies  >¥ill  appear  which 
ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  author,  but  to  the  want  of  materials 
in  the  original  historians :  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  these 
chapters  were  scarcely  at  all  regarded  by  them,  nor  indeed  much  even 
by  more  modem  historians  till  later  times.  The  plan  of  this  history, 
though  less  capable  of  elegance,  is  obviously  attended  with  many  and 
imjportant  advantages  :  while  it  obliges  the  author  to  search  with  ia* 
defatiffable  industry  for  the  materiSs  suited  to  the  subjects  of  the 
several  chapters,  and  to  separate  and  arrange  them  carcftiUy,  cadi 
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of  them  without  perplexity  or  in  ten-option.  The^  composition  of 
such  a  history,  however,  must  be  attco^dwith  the  mors  anxiety  mit 
labour,  that  the  scene  of  it  is  a  foreign  coontry.  *  The  antboc  cannot 
feel  the  sameidlcTest  in  many  questions  and  facts,  as  a  ^pemn  tO' 
whom*  from  hts  infancy,  they  have  been  familiar:  he  must  remain; 
totally  ignorant  of  some  things  which  residence  on  the  spot  might 
s«ig:p^e8tt  which  converse  with  literaiy  Frenchmen,  or  which'  easry 
access  to  the  reposxtories  of  French  literature,  might  illustrate,  li 
the  success  of  this  volume  should  encourage  him  to  proceed,  .he  re- 
quests the  literary  aid  of  all  who-  have  it  in  thdr^  power  to*. furnish 
him  with  bints^  with,  informatioa,  or  with  friendly  corneQtion»  as  £nr 
as  it  may  yet- be  profitable. 

<  The  French*  empire  having  attained  its  greatest  extent  and' 
power  under  Chademagne,  his  death,  A.  D.  814,  after  whicV  it 
began  rapidly  to-  decline,  appears  to  be  a  proper  pctiod  witk  whick 
to  conclude  this  book  and  volume.     The  second  book  and  volume^ 
which  is  nearly  ready  for  the  pressy  if  puUication  shall^be  encoun^ed, 
b/ings  down  the  history,  on  the  same  plan,  to  the  conBwaccment  of  * 
the  third  dynasty,  or  Capetian  race.of  kiilgs.         ^     . ' . 
•  *  It  is-  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the-  utmost  caution  and  fidelityr  • 
have  been  used  in  examining  every  subject,  and  especially  what  teemed 
doubtful  or  controverted;  and  that,  throughout  the  whole  woA^  dae 
rtfcrence  is  made  always  to  the  original  and  most  approved  attthors.' 
,r.  iii.  . 

The  plan  is  certainly  too  extensive  for  the  history  of  a  foreign 
country;  and  the  autnor  has  displayed  little  judgement  in  its 
adoption.  We  sliall  not  pretend  to  hare  perused  a  work  of  this 
prolix  appearance.  Upon  dipping  into  It  occasionally,  we  ob- 
serve few  features  of  solid  learning,  and  no  trace  of  the  powers 
requisite  fpr  historical  composition.  Even  old  Mczeray  is  bet- 
ter \  and  the  abridgement  by  Henault.is  far  superior  to  such  a 
history.  But  as  the  work  has  some  pretensions)  we  shall  cxt 
tract  a  passage  or  two  from  the  reign  of  Charlemagne^  the  period 
most  calculated  to  call  forth  historical  powers. 

*  The  state  of  Italy  again  required  his  presence.  The  pope^ 
considering  himself  now  a  temporal  prince,  was  more  read^  than 
formerly  both  to  take  and  give  offence ;  and  whenever  his  pride  and 
resentment  rose  higher  than  he  could  well  support  or  gratify,  he 
needed  only  to  call  on  his  lord  paramount  Charles,  to  h^ten  to  his 
aid.  The  governor  of  Naples,  still  under  the  empire  of  Constanti- 
nople, had  presumed  to  withhold  some  revenue  from  the  church  of 
Rome.  Instead  of  spiritual,  the  holy  father  made  trial  of  workily 
weapons  of  warfare,  and  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Terracino  by 
way  of  reprisals.  The  Neapolitan  governor  having  dared  to  surprise 
and  recover  the  city,  the  pope  immediately  complained  to  Charles ; 
and  in  order  to  quicken  his  motions,  informed  him  of  an  intended 
conspii-acy.  of  the  duke  of  Beneveuto,  and  of  the  Greeks,  to  place' 
Adalgisc,  son  of  ^e  late  king  Didier,  on  the  throne  of  Italy. 
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«  Charleys  tcncration  for  the  pope  was  extreme.  He  wsls  not  onlf. 
desirous  of  gratifying  his  wishes^  but  believed  that  his  sacred  chi^ 
lacter  and  office  gave  i  peculiar  Sanction  to^  the  acts  which  he  ap- 
proved and  confirmed,  that  nothing  could  viol^e«  He  was  a  daily 
witness  too  of  the  respect  and  deference  universdly  ^wn  to  him  by 
fcoth  laity  and  clergy.  He  readily  resolved. therefore. to  go  to  Italy; 
and  had  no  doubt  tliat  his  presence  there,  with  even  a  sinall  retinue 
which  could  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  arxDy*  would  quiet  the 
pope's  apprehensions,  and  secure  him  a  peaceful  a(xommodation  witfar 
Naples. 

*  He  carried  a  part  of  his  family  with  him,  the  qUten  Hildegarde; 
and  two  of  hi%  youngest  sons'  by  her,  Carloman  and  Lewis^-  neither 
of  whom  Was  yet  baptised;  the  king  had  deferred  the  baptism  of 
both,  that  it  might  be  performed  by  the  hands  of  the  pope  ii^  per- 
son ;  and  in  the  ceremony,  th^  name  Carloipaii  was  changed  to  that 
of  t^epia.  He  had  another  object  in  view  f  he  was  desirous  that  hisr 
two  SOBS  should  be  solemnly  consecrated  by  the  pope;  Lombardy 
and  Aquitaine  had  each  been  accustomed  to  a  resident  86ver^ign« 
Carloman,  now  Pepin,  was  solemnly  appointed  king  of  the  formert. 
and  Lewis  of  the  latter.  Thus  he  hoped  to  gratify  the  people  of 
these  countries  respectively,  and  at  the  name  time  secure  them  as* the  , 
patrimonial  dominions  of  the  younger  brancjies  of  his  family,  against 
the  ambition  and  usurpation  of  his  elder  sons,  Pepin  by  a  former 
iharriage,  and  Charles#  His  intention  was  good^  and  it  appears  to 
have  made  himself,  his  family,  and  his  subjects,  contented  and  happy. 

*  Thus  young,  for  Lewis  was  but  three  yearn  of  age,  his  sons 
early  acquired  the  language  and  manners  of  these  countries^  andt, 
were  thereby  the  more  fikely  to  secure  the'  affections  of  the  people. 

'  *  In  the  absence  of  Charles,  the  Saxons  again  rebelled.  Witikincj^* 
a  fatn6ils  Saxon  general,  a  man  of  superior  talents  and  great  influ- 
ence, t  zealous  and  determined  patriot,  had  often  united  and  fre- 
quently headed  his  countrymen  in  rebellion  against  the  French  go* 
ipemment*  When  others  offered  and  sWore  allegiance^  his  mind 
could  not  endurd  the  thought  of  submission  j  Th^  as  readily  vio- 
lated their  oath ;  but  a  iranly,.if  not  a  religious  dignity,  constantly 
guarded  him  against  a  situation  in  which  there  was  danger  of  vio- 
lating his  integrity.  As  oftert  as  he  could  assemble  and  maintain  a 
Saxon  army,  he  led  them  with  skill  and  valour  to  the  field.  When 
he  was  deserted,  or  overcome  by  superior  discipline  or  mimbers,  hii 
active  and  daring  mind  found  means  of  escape  or  protection  till  the 
rage  of  war  abated.  He  glowed  with  the  desire  of  rescuing  Saxony 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  embraced  every  opportunity  which  seemed 
to  promise  him  success.  Observing  the  zeal  of  Charles  to  convert 
his  nation  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  persuaded  that  his  motives 
were  political,  he  did  all  in  his- power  (o  counteract  the  missionaries,- 
and  to  frustrate  their  scheme  of  civilisation.'  He  assfired  the  Sa^onff 
that  the  aim  of  Charles  and  of  the  French  bishops,  under  the  pre/ 
text  of  humanity  and  the  desire  of  saving  their  souls,  was  to  Subjecll 
both  their  minds  and  bodies  ;  and,  iu  abolishing  the  religious  ritev 
and  alicient  customs  of  their  ancestors,  to  impose  on  them  a  yoke* 
which,  when  too  late,  they  would  feel  instipportablc* 
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*  Inftmied  by  such  a  doctrine,  addressed  to  them,  with  simple 
hXA  eothusiastic  eloquence,  the  Saxons  rose  with  a  religious  and  pa- 
triotic fiiry,  attacked  the  missionaries  and  every  person  of  clerical 
appeaiance,  forced  them  to  flee  from  the  country,  rased  the  churches^ 
and  expressed  the  highest  indignation  against  every  thing  connected 
with  France, 

*  Charles  and  his  predecessors  had  employed  every  kind  of  expe* 
dienc  in  vain,  to  subject  and  restrain  this  peoplci  To  have  granted 
them  absolute  and  independent  sovereignty,  was  to  have  exposed  the 
eastern  provinces  of  France  to  perpetual  incursions  and  plunder. 
There  seemed  nothing  therefore  remaining,  but  to  adopt  the  severest 
possible  measures,  cut  oflF  entirely  their  leaders,  deluge  the  whole 
country,  with  the  blood  of  the  people,  or  transplant  them^  and  repeo^ 
pie  the  land  with  new  colonies.       '  ^  • 

'  On  these  principles,  and  according  to  this  plan,  Charles  pro* 
ceeded  from'  tne  beginning,  or  followed  it,  as  new  occurrences  su^ 
jested,  or  rendered  it  eligible  and  necessary.  Having  received  infor- 
imtion  of  the  persecution  of  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  all 
the  o&ial  persons  under  the  government  of  France  ;  of  the  retura 
•f  Witikind  from  Denmark,  whither  he  had  formerly  fled  for  re^ 
fuge;  and  of  the  general  revolt  of  Saxony ;  he  sent  orders  to  hit 
kinsman,  count  Tcuderic,  to  assem>ble  as  many  troops  as  he  possibly 
coukl  oa  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  without  delay  proceed  against 
the  rebeb.  Teuderic  performed  his  duty  with  alacrity  and  promptly. 
tude  ;  but  three  subordinate  genemls*  envious  of  his  superiority,  and 
jealous  of  the  reputation  which  he  might  acquire  by  sharing  in  their 
^success,  resolved  to  act  without  his  orders,  oq  their  own  principles^ 
and  for  their  own  honour.  Not  waiting  for  bis  directions,  they 
broke  up  their  camp,  and  marched  with  precipitation  against  the 
Saxons,  as  an  enemy  whom  they  despised^  and  whom  they  were  con* 
fident  they  must  conquer. 

*  Witikind  with  his  Saxons  was  prepared  for  their  approach.  He 
had  intelligence  of  their  march,  and  of  the  disposition  of  their  gene- 
rals ;  and  had  his  army  drawn  up  in  the  order  of  battle  before  the 
camp,  which  the  French  in  their  folly  expected  so  easily  to  storm 
and  to  plunder.  He  endured  their  first  onset,  which,  as  usual,  was 
violent  %  then  suddenly  extending  his  Hue  to  both  right  and  left,  he 
attacked  them  on  both  flanks  with  such  success,  as  threw  them  aU 
most  instantly  into  disorder.  Great  numbers  were  slain,  and  among 
others  two  generals,  four  counts,  and  twenty-four  other  persons  cd 
idistinctiou.  The  remainder  of  the  ai*my  fled  to.  Teuderic 's  camp, 
carrying  the  mournful  tidings  of  their  rashness  and  calamity. 

*  Charles  no  sooner  beard  of  the  defeat,  than  lie  raised  another 
army,  and  led  it  himself  into  Saxony.  Every  hostile  appearance  was 
dissipated  as  he  approached.  Witikind  fled  again  to  Denmark.  The 
chief  nobility  and  principal  officers  were  summoned,  and  came,  under 
awful  apprehensions  of  their  fate,  within  the  lines  of  an  immense 
French  army.  On  being  questioned  about  their  perpetual  violation  of 
treaties,  and  their  endless  turbulence  and  hostilities,  they  endeavoured 
4,0  exculpate  themselves,  and  meanly  throw  (he  blame  on  their  absent 
leader  Witikind.     *'  He  could  not  have  committed  these  outrages,'^ 
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-vcplied  ^harlcSf  *^  witfaout  yoar  countenaQce  and  assistancr*  Tdof 
loDg-continued  kaity,  and  mj  humane  attempts  to  cWtlise  and  aava 
^ou,  have  only  encouraged  your  licentiousness  and  rebellion.  An 
example  of  extreme  severity  seems  absolutely  necessary  to  subdue  the 
ferocity,  and  to  quiet  the  restless  spirit  of  your  countrymen."  On  a 
signal  given,  they  were  surrounded  and  disarmed ;  four  .thousand  five 
Iftlindred  of  them  were  selected,  and  being  conducted  tg  Verjden,  were 
beheaded.'     p»  152. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  that  chapter  which  contaiits 
tke  history  of  learning. 

*  As  we  descend  through  the  seventh  century,  we  can  expect  tfa 
improvemeot  in  learning.  The  rivalship  and  jealousies  of  Brunehaut 
and.Fredegonde,  and  the  almost  constant  civil  wars  which  followed* 
occupied  uit,  ntinds  of  men  generally  with  other  subjects  tlian  those 
ol"  learning.  The  reign  of  Dagobert  afforded  a  short  respite,  and 
diarted  a  faint  glean  athwart  the  darkness  of  the  age.  At  first  he 
loved  learning,  and  respected  leariied  men  \  but  his  love  of  pleasure 
ppevailed,  and  contributed  rather  to  bring  a  reproach  not  only  on 
letters^  but  on  the  learned  men  whom  he  had  professed  to  patron iiie. 
The  weaknjess  of  the  government  during  the  reiga  of  the  last  Mero* 
vtngrian  princes ;  the  inter-reign  of  several  years ;  the  tyranny  of  the 
mayors ;  the  civil  wars ;  and  the  war  against  the  Saracens,  carried  on 
by  ^Charles  Martel;  were  all  unfavourable  to  study  and  learning :  and 
•o  much  did  ignorance  prevail,  that  the  period  from-  Dagobert  to 
Charlemagne  has  been  reckoned  the  darkest  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  history  of  France.  A  few  monkish  legends,  a  e^llection  of  let- 
ters by  Boniface  bishop  of  Mayence  and  others>  and  some  attempt 
at  versification,  all  bearing  interval  evidence  of  the  ignorance  and 
mdenesd^  of  the  age,  make  up  almost  the  whole  catalogue  of  writings 
fo?  more  than  a  centi^ry. 

<  One  of  the  great  employments  of  the  monks  and  nuns  in  this  age, 
was  to  write  out,  in  that  beautiful  manner,  in  letters  of  gold  and  of 
various  colours,  of  which  many  examples  still  remain,  tiie  Psalms  of 
David,  the  Gospels,  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  some  other  ancient 
compositions.  But  in  other  respects,  letters  were  so  totally  neg- 
lected, that  the  councils  of  the  church  repeatedly  ordained,  that  the' 
bishops  and  priests  ought  to  know  the  canons  of  the  church  ;  that 
they  ought  to  be  capable  of  writing  a  fair  hand ;  that  they  ought  to 
know,  and  be  able  to  read,  their  psalter,  Sec-  And  we  may  judge  of 
the  general  state  of  letters  in-  the  country,  from  the  great  Charlea 
himself  not  having  been  taught  to  write,  till  he  acquired  it  by  his 
own  ambition  for  learning,  after  he  was  emperor,  and  considerably 
advanced  in  life. 

*  Under  his  patronage  and  direction,  however,  literature  revived. 
He  invited  Alcuin  from  England,  Clement  from  Ireland,  and  other 
learned  men  wherever  he  found  them,  to  come  and  institute  schools  in 
Prance,  to  superintend  the  education  of  youth,  and  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  were  calculated  to  recover  the  s{Mrit,  and  promote  the 
study  of  learning :  and  during  his  life,  his  endeavours  were  not  in- 
^ectoaL 


•  ]?or  til*  i^uifos^  of  teaching  the  varioas  branches  of  e<iucation» 
Alcain  aasitted  the  etiiperor  in  establishing  schools,  or  colleges,  in 
different  cities  of  the  empire  :  and  if  the  university  of  Paris  owe  not 
its  origin  to  their  joint  endeavours  directly,  their  zeal  at  least  appeara 
to  have  inspired  the  people  of  that  city  then,  or  soon  after,  to  erect 
that  ancient  and  celeorated  inisttcution  ;  foV  there  is  contidir^ble  evi* 
depce  that  it  existed  before  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 

^  Besides  the  academy  of  the  palace,  which  some  writers  have 
imagined  to  be  the  origin  of  the  university  of  Paris,  but  which  seems 
rather  to  h^ve  been  ambulatory  with  the  court,  Charlemagne,  in  the 
year  787,  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  metropolitan  bishops,  re* 
commending  them  to  take  the  proper  steps  for  establishinfi^  schools  ia 
all  their  dioceses,  and  to-  be  particularly  careful  topiace  proper 
teachers  over  them :  two  years  after,  he  eVen  prescribed  rules  for 
their  administration  and  discipline.  There  were  two  kinds  of  schools  x 
— -tone  for  teaching  children  the  psalms,  church^music,  arithmetic^ 
and  grammar  I  the  other,  for  teaching  the  more  advanced  youths 
dialcctica,  rhetoric,  geometry,  ftc.  Charlemagne  was  anxious  to 
give  all  the  schools  and  branches  of  education  a  bias  towards  reli* 
gion ;  and  he  spared  no  pains,  or  cost,  to  bring  Bnitable  teachers,  ia 
all  these  branches  of  learning,  from  various  countries,  particularly 
fipom  Italy. 

<  Some  of  the  clergy  encouraged  and  forwarded  his  plans  with  great 
zeal  and  success  ;  among  whom  Leidrade  archbishop  of  Lyons,  and 
Theodulph  bishop  o(  Orleans,  are  particularly  mentioned  :  the  latter 
appears  to  have  instituted  a  kind  of  parish  schools,  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  the  youth  in  general,  besides  four  schools  of  a  higher 
rank.  But,  as  miflrht  be  expected  in  so  numerous  a  class  of  meiH 
tome  misunderstood  the  design ;  some  were  incapable  of  directing 
education,  being  themselves,  even  though  bishops,  uneducated.;  and 
others  were  indolent  or  fanatical.  They  either  made  no  exertion,  or 
•peat  all  their  seal  and  labour  in  teaching  the  <;hildren  merely  to 
ctiaiat,  instead  of  to  understand  the  daily  lessons  of  the  churclu' 
F.  367. 

The  introduction  of  Latin  paiaages  into  his  text  ia  a 'practice 
which  Mn  Ranken  will  not  find  authorised  by  any  English  his« 
lorian  of  reputation* 

Upon  the  whole,  we  must  observe,  with  pain,  that  the  author 
has  undertaken  a  task  fof  which  he  is  little  qualified  j  and  in  this 
injudicious  attempt  to  imitate  Dr.  Henry,  he  seems  even  to  have 
forgotten  the  far  superior  interest  which  the  history  of  our  native 
country  is  calculated  to  inspire. 


Ckit.  Rev.  Vol.  3  j.  ^June^  180a- 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  14. — Bull  Batting !  A  Sermon  on  Barhariiy  to  CToiTs  dtumS 
Creatioriy  preached  In  the  Parish ,  Church  of  Wokingham^  Berhf  on 
Sunday  the  lOth  of  December ^  l8oi,  {hetng  the  Day  previous  to  the 
Annual  Bull  Bait  in  that  Tbw/i,)  and  inscribed  to  john  Dent ^  Esq^ 
'M.  P.  By  the  Rev*  Edward  Barry,  M.  D.  4/0.  I/.  &/.  Spragg^ 
i'8oi. 

The  Brutal  and  barbarous  ctistom  of  baitin?  buBs  continues  to 
diserace  vcv«ial  parts  of  this  island.  At  Wokineham  the  rabble  are 
collected  togethw  every  year,  under  the  pretext  of  a  legacy y^  to  gratify 
themselves  with  this  inhuman  sporty  and  the  wortby  author  of  the  dis- 
course before  us  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  the  day  anterior  to  thisbar* 
barous  anniversary,  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  theinhabitants  of  thetowiy 
a  better  sense  of  their  duty  to  God,  and  man,  and  beast.  We  cannot 
too  much  applaud  the  excelleney  of  his  intentions  ;  we  recommend  him 
to  -persist  in  them  *  in  season  and  out  of  season ;'  we  call  upon  all  men^ 
in  every  station  of  life,  to  unite  in  repeated  entreaties  and. petitions 
to  the  legislature,  and  to  every  individual  member  of  it,  till  this 
wicked  and  unnatural  practice  J>e  abolished.-  Let  any  one  reflect  but 
for  one  moment  on  the  tendency  of  this  8port,^and  lie  must  agree  withr 
the -preacher  on  the  effects  here  ascribed  to  it.. 

*  The  heroes  of  a  bull  bait,  the  patrons  of  mercenary  pugilists,  aii^ 
the  champions  of  a  cock  fight,  can  produce,  I  should  think,  but  fewv 
if  any  disciples  brought  up  under  their  tuition,  who  have  done  ser- 
vice to  their  country,  either  as  warriors  or  as  citizens  f  but  abundant 
are-the  testimpnies,  which  liave  beeii  registered  at  thb  gallows  of  her 
devoted  victims,  trained  up  to  these  pursuits.^    v*  16* 

f  The  monster^  who  can  wilfully  persevere  'td  torture  t&e  4iini& 
creation,  would  feel  little  or  no  compunction,  to  servd  a  purpose,  in 
aiming  his  bludgeon  at  the  head,  or  ingulfing  the  murderous  blade 
within  the  warm  vitals  of  his  fellow  creature*  <^  Whoso  is  wise  wiS 
ponder  there  things."     p.  I2.  .      • 

This  wicked  custom  does  not  tend  to  endue  men  with  courage ;. 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  one  of  the  brave  Highlanders,  who  eter- 
nised themselves  in  £gypt>  formed  his  character  upon  so  savage  a 
practice.  ,  .  . 
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.  Art.  l^.*-^n  pr^aciing  the  Word*  A  Dtseouruy  dehvtreiat  the  V"isU 
tation  o£  the  Right  IVorshiifful  Robert  Markham^  M*.  A.  ArchdeacoA 
of  Tori  J  at^Doncasttr^  June  ^y  l8oi.  By  Jobni^^^tvey  M.A^^c^ 
Published  at  the  Request  of  ie^jeral  of  the  Clergy^  %vo.  is.   Mawman* 

The  preacher  properly  remuids  his  hearers  of  what  ought  ever  to  be 
J>re-8uppoi5ed  in  an  audience  consisting  of  ministerB  of  the  church 
ot  England. 

*  I  ahall  take  it  for  grailted,  as  a  preliminary  qualification  for  the 
effectual  discharge  of  the  office  of  a  preacher,  that  we  firmly  believe 
the  word  we  are  appointed  to  preach,  and  are  seriously  affected  with 
its  important  contents.  I  shall  assume  it  also  as  indisputable,  (for 
tl\e  contrary  supposition  is  too  horrid  to  be  admitted  for  a  moment,) 
that  we  receive  the  doctrines  of  our  church,  as  contained  in  her  Arti- 
cles, to  which  we  h^ve  solemnly  subscribed  ;  and  as  breathed  in  every 
p^ge  of  our  most  eltccllent  litur^,  to  which  we  have  publicly 
pledged  ourselves  to  conform ;  that  m^our  prayers  and  our  discourses, 
we  speak  the  same  language,  utter  the  same  sentiments,  and  are  actu- 
atf^d  by  one  and  the  same  spirit :  In  a  word,  I  take  it  for  g^ranted, 
that  \ve  build  our  labours  on  the*  broad  and  firm  basis  of  faith^  and 
truth,  and  consistency.'     p.  5.  . 

It  was  with  pleasure  we  transcribed  this  passage ;  and  we  request 
our  readers  to  contrast  it  with  the  Jesuitical  notions  which  have  lately 
emanated  from  high  authority,  on  the  nature  of  subscription  to  the  Ar- . 
tieles-HiotioBS,  which,  if  we  could  accede  to  them  for  a  moment^  would 
be  rendered  futile  by  a  multiplicity  of  passages  in  the  liturgy,  not  to 
be  read  consistently  by  any  one  who  docs  not  bond  fide  subscribe  to 
the  Articles,  and  retain  the  belief  of  them  in  their  plain,  obvious,  and 
grammatical  sense.  In  opposition  to  such  Jesuitical,  subscribers,  this 
preacher  presses  on  all  to  propound  the  word  faithfully,  earnestly, 
with  plainness  and  simplicity,  in  humble  dependence  upon  God,  and 
attentively  to  make  their  example  correspond- with  their  preaching. 
These  topics  are  enforced  with  due  solemnity ;  and  we  have  perused 
many  discourses,  on  similar  occasions,  far  inferior  to  this  before  us, 
which  have  been  publishedj  not  at  the  request  of  a  part,  but  of  all 
the  clergy  who  heard  them. 

Aut.  iSi-^A 'Sermony'preached  to  a  Society  of  Protestant  Dissenters ^  in 
the  City  of  Toriy  on  Wednesday y  JJecember  31,1 800,  immediately  after 
4hi  Interlnent  of  the  Rev.  Newcombe  Capped  ^uith  an  A^endixy  cortr 
4aimng  brief  Memoirs  of  his  Lfe.  By  li'illiam  Woody  r,jL,*S*  Syo. 
is.^d*     Johnsoji.  ..  \ 

A  just  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  very  wo^hy  charac- 
ter,- whose  sermon  on  providence  -and  the  government  of  God  has 
been  ndticedin  our  58th  volume,  OS.  p.  313,  and  been  received 
with  great  approbation  by  the  religious  public.  Mr.  Cappfe  derived 
his  earlier  instructions  from  the  late  I>r8.Aikin  and.  Doddridge, 
which  he  improved  by  a  three-years*  residence  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  at  a  tiille  when  Dr.  Adam  Smith  and  Dr.  Lcechman 
adorned  th^  professorial  chairs  of  religion  and  morality-  Soon  after 
he 'had  quitted  his  college,  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  York ;  and 
receiving  ordination  from  some  neighbouring  presbyters^  was  ap- 
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painted  sole  pastor  of  a  meeting-houte  in  that  city.  Here  he  lived  c 
retired  Kfe-^occvpied  entirely  in  study,  which  he  divetiiiied  onljr 
b J  hid  ministeriid  dntiet  and  the  publication  of  a  few  discourses!  la 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance,  he  was  greatly  esteemed  and  admirc^A 
for  his  social  talents  and  liberal  pnnciples.  A  particular  trait  in  hks 
character  is  well  marked  in  the  sermon  before  us  ^  and  we  recommend 
it  to  ministers  of  every  denomination* 

•  No  one  had  a  stronger  cocLviction  of  the  divine  authority  of 
Moses  and  of  Christ,  than  our  departed  friend*  l*he  more  deeply  he 
studied  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  more  clearly  he  understood,  or 
thought  he  understood,  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  apostles^ 
the  more  distinctly  did  he  perceive,  the  more  steadily  did  he  acknow'* 
'  ledge  the  consistence  and  beauty  of  the  two  connected  systems* 
When  he  differed  ftotn  others,  he  did  not  wonder  at  the  difference. 
.  He  was  no  more  surprised  to  discover  that  those,  whose  talents  he 
respected  and  whose  esteem  he  valued,  did  not  concur  with  htm  in 
all  his  sentiments,  than  to  find  that  they  were  not  of  his  own  height, 
of  his  own  colour,  and  of  his  own  form.  Instead  of  lamenting  it  as 
a  misfortune  that  the  same  integrity,  similar  diligence,  and  equal 
mental  discernment  do  not  always  lead  to  exactly  the  same  point,  be 
admired  in  it  the  wise  appointment  of  infinite  goodness/  He  knew 
that  where  all  is  easy,  and  where  all  men  agree,  there  is  little  induce* 
ment  to  close  and  continued  observation.  He  was  aware  that  the 
mind  calls  not  forth  its  whole  strength  till  difficulties  are  to  be 
solved,  discordant  opinions  are  to  be  compared,  and  a  preference  to 
one  or  the  other  is  to  be  given.  He  was  convinced  that  the  influ* 
ence  of  divine  truth  on  the  heart  and  life  entirely  depends  upon  the 
attention  which  it  excites,  and  the  ardour  with  which  it  is  pursued. 
He  therefore  rejoiced  in  that  variety  of  sentiment  which  keeps  curi* 
osity  alive,  creates  an  interest  in  the  search  after  truths  and,  by 
making  it  the  object  of  repeated  inquiry,  gives  it  free  access  to  the 
active  powers,  and  produces  religious  obedience*'    p«  %$• 

Art.  ij.^^jt  Sermon^  preached  at  tie  jfsrizet  heUf&r  the  Cmnh  of 
Comnual/f  at  Bodndth  before  the  Honourable  Mr.  7iutice  Le  Bumc^ 
and  Mr •  Baron  Graham ,  on  Tueiday  tie  ^i  of  jiujput^  l8oi  ;  if 
the  Rev.  R.  PolnvieUf  Vicar  of  Manacean :  and  fuiSehed  at  toe 
Reauest  of  the  High  Shertff^  and  tie  Grand  Jury.    Itmo.  U.    CadcU 

•    tf/iixDavies.     i8oi. 

<  To  a  watchful  administration,  are  we  Justly  indebted  for  our 
property,  our  lives,  our  religion ;  .in  spite  of  the  rapine  and  carnage 
and  infidelity  around  us.  But  it  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  govern* 
ment,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  everr  evil  tnat  mav  arise  in  a  state  of 
society,  highly  polished  and  refineo.  In  the  various  departments  of 
literature,  for  instance,  much  evil  is  continually  diffused.  It  would 
be  impossible,  however,  to  annihilate  the  press.  But  the  press  may 
b^  rendered  the  very  watch-tower  of  reuffion.  It  is,  therefore»  m 
melancholy  reflexion,  that  many  vrriters,  whose  doctrines  are  no  ksa 
fascinating  than  dangerous,  should  be  permitted  \%  disseminate  their 
oj^inions,  as  they  please ;  and  that  in  very  few  instances,  they  meet 
with  a  determined  opjl^sition  from  our  first  profiBSitOBal  chaxMtcn.* 
t.  .13* 
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Kfr.  Polwhele  is  a  contraversiaUtt :— b  he  tore?— or  does  he  wish 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  opponent  whom  he  cannot  confute  \  *  Inno« 
▼ators  in  religion,  riotSy  sedition,  iniurrectionsr  plots/  are  brought 
fesward  in  this  strange  naedley ;  which,  nerertheless,  received  the 
thanks  of  the  jury,  who  probably  made  no  distinction  between  the 
address  of  a  clergyman,  and  that  of  the  foreman  of  a  jury  when  re* 
tired  with  his  coHegues* 

*  If  a  dissenter  or  cohventider  be  attacked,  his  whole  fraternity, 
arc  at  once  in  arms*  But,  how  often  is  a  regular  clergyman  left,  to 
fight  his  battles,  unassisted  andalone  I  Highly  necessary  is  it,  then,  that 
we  should  join  our  forces,  in  this  momentous  cause ;  and  that,  to 
rouse  the  slothful  from  their  torpor,  we  should  **  blow  the  trumpet  in 
Zion,  and  sound  an  alarm  in  the  Holy  Mountain."    p.  22. 

Poor  gentleman !  We  are  really  concerned  that  in  his  controTcr» 
•tes  he  could  not  procure  a. bottle-holder. 

jI  Sermon  priaehei  lefore  the  bmourahle  the  House  of  Commoner  at  the 
Church  of  St*  %hn  the  Evan^elsitf  Westminiter^  on  Fridy^  Feb.  15, 
x8oi,  llang  the  Day  appointed  far  a  General  Fast*  Jay  Richard 
frosser^  D*D*    %vo.  is.6d.^  Rivingtons.    i8oi* 

Our  situation  during  the  late  unfortunate  contest  is  thus  repre- 
sented by  the  preacher. 

*  It  presented  ab^ad  and  at  home  much  to  be  planned  by  talent  { 
much  to  be  gained  or  prevented  by  vigilance ;  much  to  be  supported 
by  ipatience ;  much  to  be  surmounted  by  persevering  and  deliberate 
fortitude,  or  executed  by  prompt  and  timely  valour :  in  a  word,  it 
demanded,  through  the  wide  range  of  public  service,  aualifications 
the  nwtt  accomplished.  Yet  these  requisites  have  been  displayed  by 
10  many  persons,  in  the  various  departments  of  public  service,  and  in 
so  many  critical  instanced,  that,  on  taking  these  occurrences  toge- 
ther, crowned  as  they  all  are  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sove* 
reign,  it  may  justly  seem  that  a  particular  provision  was  m^de  for 
that  trying  situation,  through  which  the  country  was  to  pass  1  and 
that  a  gracious  Providence  raised  up  an  agency  to  conduct  and  sus« 
tain  U3  under  this  unprecedented  struggle ;  and,  as  it  should  seem, 
specially  adjusted  great  instruments  to  the  danger  and  difficulty  of 
t|ie  occasion.  These  indeed  are  striking  signs  of  a  Providence  hi- 
tlierto  pepuUarly  and  favourably  present  with  us.'  p.  17, 

Were  we  to  judge  from  circumstances,  from  the  successes  attending 
our  expeditions,  and  the  gain  of  each  party  on  the  whole,  the  last 
•entence  seems  much  more  applicable  to  the  French  than  to  ourselves; 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  we  should  so  often  be  iinder  the  necessity  of 
warning  our  public  orators  against  entering  upon  political  inquiries  ; 
ioto  which  if  they  ever  introduce  the  divine  pravidenc9»  it  is  without 
any  thought  that  God  careth  for  all  his  creatures,  and  too  often  with 
a  very  narrow  and  confined  view  of  tbtir  own  king  op  country,  or  con- 
nexions With  the  world  at  large. 

AxT,  19.— ^11  Inqnlry  Into  the  Obligation  of  Religious  Covenants  upon  ' 
Posterity*     By  George  Paxton^  Minister  of  the  Gospel^  Kilmaurs» 
Svo*  u.^.     Ogle.     1801^ 

Aa  endeavour  to  enforce  a  Scotch  covenant  will  in  t&ese  days  meet 
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witVi lew  readers.  Scripture  is  quoted,  witHout  end,  tp  justify  a 
measure  on  which  i\\t  New  Testament  is  certainly  silent ;  nor  does  it 
hold  out  any  encouragement  at'all  tq  persons  to  meet  together  to  "de- 
fend their  religion,  « When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city  or  state,. 
flee,'  says  our  Lord  and  master,  *  unto  another.'  The  true  rcligibu* 
covenant  into  which  Christians  may  enter,  is  to  abhor  iniquity,  to 
imitate  their  Saviour,  and  to  bind  themselves, never  to  injure  another^ 
in  his  temporal  concerns  on  account  of  religion.  The  Scotch  core-' 
nant  went  far  beyond  thisn  and  consequently  is  not  binding  upon 
posterity;  In  sober  truth,  Christiana  have  no  power  to  bind  postc- 
•  rity  on  any  account )  for  the  church  is  a  society  of  men  in  which  the 
ties  of  blood  are  of  no  avail.  '' 

Art.  20.-i— 7^f  Necessity  df  the  AholUlon  of  PIuraTtties  anil  Non-Rest" 
dencef  iv'uh  the  Employment  of  Substitutes  by  the  beneficed  Clergy  ;  •de- 
monstrated in  an  Enquiry  into  the  Principles  and  Consequences  of  ihg 
Establishment  of  Curates,  8t;a.  71.  td.  Boards  *  Mawman, 
l8o2. 

The  greater  part  of  the  work  before  us  is  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
proposed  iii  the  title-page.  Decisions?  of  bishops  and  councils,  in  a 
church  filled  with  superstition  and  fraud,  are  surely  no  proper  c^uides 
to  the  church  of  England,  as  it  is  now  established  by  law.  Yet  the 
inquiry  into  antiquity  is  made  with  great  judgement  and  ability,  and 
throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  state  bf  the  clergy  in  former  periods. 
To  deny  the  use  of  a  substitute  in  any  case  whatever,  is  evidently  ab- 
surd; for  illness  may  render  the  incumbent  incapable  of  discharging 
the  duties  of  hie  function  for  a  time  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  benefice,  even  if,  through  the  dispensation  of  ProvU 
dencC;  manv  years  might  elapse  before  his  health  were  re-established. 
That  substitutes  may  be  employed  without  good  cause,  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  5  yet  there  is  sufficient  power  vested  in  the  ordinary  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  such  an  abuse  in  any  very  great  degree ;'.  but,  if 
the  bishop  himself  do  not  reside  in  his  diocese,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  very  strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  residence  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  The  plan  suggested  for  the  benefit  of  the  curate  we  cannot 
tut  tiighly  approve,  and  should  be  happy  to  see  it  adopted  at  large  ) 
we  mean,  that  the  curate  of  a  living  sfiould  divide  its  profits  with  the 
vicar  or  rector.  In  this  case,  it  is  presumed,  however,  that  the  in* 
cunibent  employs  a  curate  altogether  in  the  duty  of  a  parish  on  w^hich 
be  does  not  reside,  whose  dispensation  from  residence  is  thus  co'tw 
siderably  compensated,  Jn  cases  where  an  incumbent  actually  rc» 
sides,  but  who  nevertheless  finds  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  employ 
a  curate,  or  where  his  absence  from  the  parish  is  also  a  matter  of  ne> 
cessity,  a-  different  arrangement,  it  is  evident,  ought  to  be  pursued  \ 
but  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  by  a  legislature,  that  the  im- 
mense sums  bestowed  on  a  particular  order  of  men  should  be  expended 
in  such  a  hianner,  that  the  most  deserving  should  receive  the- greatest 
benefit,  and  that  no  man  should  partake  of  any  share  of  the  profits 
assigned  to  the  order,  unlessi  he  be  fully  qualified,  by  a  knowledge  of 
Jiebrew  and  Greek,  to  investigate  the  original  ineanmg  of  the  Scrip-» 
tures,  and,  by  dtte  powers  of  elocution,  and  knowledge  of  the  Engli^l^ 
language,  to  communicate  bis  iustructiops  to  bis  audiencCf    '  '^ 
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MEDICINiE, 


Akt.  tx.^^Bservattoni  on  the  Opinion  of  Doctor  Langslow^  that  Extra* 
vasafion  is  the  general  Cause  of  Apoplexy^  in  Letters  to  a  young  Surgeon, 
By  IViirtam  Crowfoot,     %n)o.  2x.     Rdbinyons.  '1801. 

Few,  who  havjc  read  the  medical  periodical  publicatioiifl»  can  be 
ignorant  of  this  dispute^  which. has  not  been  conducted  with  the 
prdpriety  and  decorum  that  might  have  been  expected.  It  would  be 
improper  for  us  to  engage  in  it ;  though^  if  called  on  in  our  own 
a{>here>  we  should  not  declin<^  it  \  we  mean,  if  called  on  by  regular 
successive  publications.  At  present,  we  must  attend  only  to  the 
observations  before  us.      .  • 

The  great  questions  are,  whether  extravasation  be  the  general 
cause  of  apoplexy  ?  and  whether  the  case  of  the  patient  who  occa- 
sioned the  discussion  was  apoplectic  ?  On  the  latter  point  it  is  impos- 
aiblc  to  decide ;  for  the  case  is  so  imperfectly  and  slightly  related, 
that  Ao  judgement  can  be  formed.  The  look,  the  shape,  the  pre- 
vious habits,  the  suppression  of  usual  evacuations,  if  tliere^  were  such, 
and  the  state  of  the  system  anterior  to  the  time  of  attack,  With 
many  other  considerations,  should  be  fully  detailed  before  we  can  de- 
termine. -, 

With  respect  to  apoplexy,  we  think  ^travasation  or  fulness  is  the 
generfll  cause*  If  there  be  a  compression  on  the  brain,  it  is  not  oF 
consequence  whether  the  fluids  be  confined  to  the  vessels,  or  not  % 
the  effect  is  the  same.  We  do  jiot  deny  that  there  arc  other  causes  $ 
and  that  apoplexies,  tnil'^  nervous,  exist.  They  are,  however,  urf-. 
common,  and  generally  pointed  out  by  th^  knowledge  of  the  re- 
moter causes,  which  are  by  no  means  obscure.  Apoplexies  from  the 
atate  of  the  stomach  seem  to  us  always  owing  to  compression  froiH 
fulness  of  the  vessels.  Two  subordinate  questions  of  practice  arise 
£rom  this  source,  viz.  the  propriety  of  the  evacuating  plan,  as  well 
as  its  extent,  and  the  exhibition  of  emetics.  On  these  we  shall  not 
isay  much.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  the  younger  practitioner,  wfc 
would  add,  that,  even  in  strongly  marked  cases,  the  evacuations 
should  not  be  carried  far,  nor  perhaps  (generally  speaking)  continued 
above  thirty-six  hours ;  in  many  instances  4iot  so  long.  It  shouU 
not,  however,  be  succeeded  by  a  tonic,  but  by  a  cordial  and  stimu- 
lating plan.  Of  emetics  we  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  The  cir- 
cumstancea condemn  them;  and  we  cannot  affirm  that  we  should 
recommend  them.  We  have,  however,  seen  them  often  employed, 
and  do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  saw  them  decidedly  injurious. 

The  cause  and  source  of  the  controversy  is  briefly  thisj— A  4ady 
was  seised  with  what* appeared  to  be  an  apoplexy,  (and  we  suspect  it 
to  have  been  so,)  when  the  apothecary,  Mr.  Crowfoot,  ordered  an 
emetic*  Of  this  Dr.  Langslow  decidedly  disapproved,  as  there  was 
extravasation  (or,  at  least,  considerable  extravasation)  on  the  brain; 
and  this  he  supposed  to  be  the  general  cause  of  the  apoplectic  disease* 

Q.4  .       ' 
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Art.  22.-^ Jn  Account  of  a  new  Mode  of  Operation  for  the  Removal  of 
the  Opacity  in  the  Eye^   called  Cataract,     By  Sir  Jamet  Earfe^ 
F.R.S.^c.     9^0.3/.    Johnson.     1801. 
This  method  appeari  very  ingenious ;  and  a  similar  one  has  oftea 
occurred  to  us.     The  instrument  consists  of  a  pair  of  forceps,  armed 
ivith  ft  ^raaU  lancet.     The  latter  is  designed  to  puncture  the  opaque 
cornea,   and   introduce    the   small   forceps,  which  takes  hold  of 
the  crysulline»  and  extracts  it.    The  instrument,  however^  as  to 
its  principle,  is  by  no  means  new ;  and  too  much  merit  seems  to 
be  claimed  upon  this  score.     The  author  ba^  moreoTer,  been 
somewhat  too  diffuse  in  the  introductory  part|  and,  as  be  necessarily 
writes  for  practitioners,  the  superficial  description  of  the  eye,  and 
the  advanUges  as  well  as  the  disadvantages  of  couching,  and  the  other 
methods  of  extracting,  might  have  been  omitted.  ' 

Art.  2J.— TA^  new  Chimical  Nomenclature^  selected  fro^  the  moet  £r 
Anguished  modern  Writers  on  Chemistry^  designed  for  the  IJse  of  Stu» 
dents  in  Pharmacy f  Druggists-^  ^pothecariesy  and  others.  It  consist^ 
of  Two  Parts  :  the  First  of  whiih  exhibifs  the  Scientific  Arrange^ 
\  ments  in  English  and  Latin  :  and  the  Second  contains  the  sam^  in  Jin* 
gUshf  dssp^ed  in  Alphabetical  Order,  In  both  Parts  the  Old  l/fmei 
<uill  he  found  on  the  Right'Hand  Column^  opposite  the  New*  ^y 
C' Py^f  Chetfiisf.     Bvo»  is»6d.     Longman  anJ  Rees      1802. 

.  We  are  not  much  pleasefi  with  the  arrangement  of  this  New  Che- 
mical Nomenclature;  but  a  more  essential  defect  id,  that  all  the 
'  names  of  different  reformers  are   confounded  without  distinction. 
The  names  of  those  who  have  invented^  or  chiefly  employed  the  dif- 
ferent terms,  should  have  been  added.     "" 

Art.  24. — Heads  of  Lectures   on  the  Institutions  of  Medicine.     By 
Andrew  Huncahp  M.  p.  and  P,     Svo.     Robinsons.     1801. 

Dr.  Dunpan  has  grvjrn  us  heads  only,  scarcely  more  than  the  titles 
of  chapters,  of  the  subjects  treated  in  succession.  From  various  cir« 
cumstances*  however,  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  extent  of  his 
course,  fma  perceive,  that  little,  whicli  modern  experience  or  disco- 
very can,  supply,  seems  to  have  escaped  him.  What  relates  to  thera- 
peupcs  is  r^ort  full,  and  not  greatly  diffcrinff  from  his  former  publi- 
cations on  this  subject.  We  perceive  two  additional  topics,  not  en- 
tirely connected  with  the  institutions  of  medicine,  but  which  have 
J>ei?n  too  much  neglected  in  medical  courses ;  viz.  forensic  medicine 
S^nd  medical  police.  On  these  points  we  perceive  his  observations  to 
be  sufficiently  full.  A  work  on  the  former  subject  by  M.  Mahon,  a 
professor  of  forensic  medicine  in  France,'  is  now  under  consideration, 
and  wfs  intended  for  our  last  Appendix.  It  will  appear  in  the  next ; 
and  we  may  then  enlarge  farther  on  what  has4>cen  much  overlooked 
in  th2»  kingdom. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Art.  25.— .ife/^*f/f  Historical^  Architectural^  Chorographieaf^  and 
Itinerary t  in  Nottinrtamsbiref  and  the  adjacent  CoutiHes  ;  comprising 
the  Histories  of  Sovtbwell  (tie  Ad  PontemJ  and  of  Newark  (tie  Sid* 
nacester  of  the  Romans).  Interstersed  wtti  Biograpiical  Sietcies, 
and  profusely  embelRsied  witi  Engravings*  In  Four  Parts.  By 
WilRam  Dickinson^  Esq.  Part  L  Vd.L  4/0..  14/.  Boards* 
CadeU  wnd  Davies.     1 801  • 

The  various  books  published  in  England  00  the  subject  of  anti- 
quitiesy  are»  perhaps,  of  all  others  the  most  completely  nugatory 
and  useless^  and  the  most  unaccountable  productions  in  the  eye  o« 
sober  reason  and  sound  sense.  This  singular  propensity  to  anti- 
quarian trash  seems  to  be  a  disease  sui  generis^  but  somewhat  con- 
nected with  hypochondriacism»  or  what  Dr.  Cheyne  calls  the  En- 
glish malady.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  respectable  society  of 
Antiquaries  does  not  proscribe  this  mania,  and^.m  imitation  of  the 
French^Academy  of  Inscriptions,  only  promote  researches  into  .such 
|>oinU  of  antiquity  as  are  interesting  to  history  or  sciencts  of  equal 
importance. 

The  very  title-page  of  this  threatened  production,  as  the  reader 
may  observe,  is  certainly  not  sense,  and  scarcely  granunar.  Itinerary 
may  perhaps  be  a  dictionary  adjective;  but  we  do  not  recollect 
any  writer  of  taste  who  has  actually  employed  it  in  this  sense; 
while  Sidnacester  is  certainly  not  a  Roman  name.  In  the  preface,  the 
author  tells  us  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  treatise  was  pub- 
lished in  1787,  under  the  title  of  a  History  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Southwell.  The  remainder  of  the  preface  is  occupied  with  much 
self-important  lucubration  and  declamation  ;  as  it  is  a  peculiar  pri- 
vilege of  antiquarian  quacks  to  bring  all  their  grandmothers  to- 
gether, and  to  write  a  history  of  England  in  describing  a  tomb- 
stone. We  shall  not,  however,  follow  this  prolix  performance  through 
dozens  of  pages  of  quotations  from  common  books.  The  church  of 
Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire  is  certainly  a  large  and  beautiful 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture ;  but  it  might  have  been  described 
in  twenty  pages  as  well  as  in  two  thousand :— >and  if  all  the  churches 
in  the  world  were  delineated  upon  the  present  plan,  books  would 
equal  in  number  the  sands  of  the  sea ;  and  we  should  cordially  pray 
for  a  new  inundation  of  barbarians  to  sweep  away  such  antiquarian 
trash,  and  such  a  collection  of  false  knowledge.  For,  in  truth,  if 
we  had  an  extremely  minute  and  faithful  descnption  of  every  church 
which  has  been  built  in  England,  the  whole  library  would  not  con- 
tain one  atom  of  solid  information*— not  one  particle  of  that  instruc- 
tion which  any  well-informed  and  enlightened  mind  would  wish  to 
retain  for  one  lAoment*  ' 

A  AT.  26. — Tie  History  of  Gtnldfordf  tie  County-Town  of  Surrey  ; 
containing  its  ancient  and  present  State ^  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ;*  col- 
lected from  public  Records y  and  otber  Autboriiies.  Witi  some  Account 
of  tie  Country  tiree  Miles  round,     ^vo.    1 2s.  6d.   Boards.     Long« 

man  and  Rees.     1801. 

* 

This  work|  with  some  affectation  of  elegance,  is  nevertheless  a 
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^ean  piece  of  typography ;  and  being  destitute  of  prints  (at  least  in 
the  copy  before  us)  we  cannot  but  regard  the  price  aiB  excessive  for 
a  book  little  better  than  the  Guide^  which  used  to  be  sold  for  one 
.^billing.    It  begins  in  the  following  terms. 

*  Guildford,  or  according  to  the  old  Saxon  appellation  Gutdeford^ 
•vi  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  formerly  belonging:  to  the  ancient 
Saxon  kings ;  given  by  king  Alfred,  in  his  last  will,  to  his  nephew 
Ethelwaia.  ;      . 

'  Mr.  Blount,  in  his  account  of  ancient  tenures,  gives  us  an  in- 
stance of  some  lands  in  this  place,  called  Guildford,  held  thu^^ 
VWK9  1234,  and  1254,  viz.  Robert  Testard  holdeth  certain  lands  in 
4he  village  of  Guildford  by  serjeanty  of  keeping  meretrices  (which 
are  interpreted  laundresses)  in  the  king's  court,'  rented  at  25/.  a 
year ;  and.  afterwards,  that  Thomas  de  la  Puille  did  hold  certain 
lands  in  Guildford,  of  the  gift  of  Richard  Testard,  by  which  he 
was  wont  to  ke^p  the  washers,  or  laundresses  of  the  king's  court, 
and  on  that  account  he  pays  25/.  into  the  exchequer. 
•  •  William  earl  of  Berkley  had  a  fourth  part  of  the  moiety  of  the 
toll  of  this  place  at  his  death  in  1491,  which,  with  many  other 
estates  and  manors  he  left  (having  first  upon  a  pique  disinherited 
'his  brother  MauriceJ  to  his  master  king  Henry  vii,  from  whom  the 
marquis  recovered  it  in  1495,  ^^^^  ^  fourth  part  of  the  manor  of 
J)orking,  and  many  other  estates  which  he  had  been  unjustly  de« 
|)rived  of.       ' 

*  The  pleasantness  of  its  situation  invited  kings  to  spend  at  Guird* 
ford  their  festival  times,  while  they  had  a  palace  here ;  viz.  K. 
Henry  ii.  anno  1 187  kept  his  Christmas  in  this  place  ;  K*  John  anna 
1201  kept  his  Christmas  in  his  palace  here.  Also  in  the  year  1339 
•K.  Edward  held  his  Christmas  here.  Several  of  our  succeeding 
iDORarchs  down  to  Q^Elizabeth  sometimes  resided  here.  Arid  Strype 
gives  us  the  following  particular  journal  of  K.  Edward  vi.  who  in 
Sis  last  progress  visited  this  place,  anno  1552.  *'  This  summer  in 
the  month  of  June,  K.  Edward  began  his  last  progress.  It  had  been 
resolved,  the  extent  of  the  progress  should  be  to  Pool  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  to  come  back  by  Salisbury.  June  27,  he  removed  to  Hampton- 
court.  Thence  to  Oatlands,-  another  of  the  kine's  houses,  where  he 
ftayed  about  eight  days.  Thence  to  Guilford  m  Surrey.  Thence 
to  Petworth  in  Sussex.  Thence  to  Cowdray,  sir  Anthony  Brown's 
house,  where  the  king  was  nobly  banquetted,  &c. 

*  Guildford  is  the  county-town  of  Surrey,  is  neat,  large,  and  well- 
built,  twenty-nine  miles  to  the  south-west  of  London ;  it  consists 
of  good  houses,  and  is  well-inhabited,  having  a  market  of  great 
resort,  which  is  kept  weekly  on  Saturdays,  accounted  as  good  as 
any  in  England  for  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  plentifully  furnish- 
ed with  almost  all  other  necessaries.  There  are  also  held  two  fairs, 
viz.  on  May  4,  and  November  22,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
hogs. 

<  Guildford  is  a  corporation  by  prescription,  had  its  first  and 
jecond  charters  from,  Henry  iii.  A.  D.  1256,  and  others  from  Ed< 
ward  iii,  Richard  ii,  and  Henry  vi  and  vii.  And  renewed  and  con« 
firmed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Q.  Elizabeth.'    f.  i. 
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The  situation  of  this  town  is  well  known  as  pleasing  and  romantic* 
on  two  chalk  hills,  sloping  to  the  river  Wye,  which  is  navigable  to 
the  Thames.  Of  a  few  arches  in  the  castle  there  are  indeed  little 
coarse  wooden  prints;  but  the  scenes,  of  an  old  play  might  welliavc 
been  omitted.,  ^Tbe  palace  at  Guildford  forms  another .olyecli  which 
is  followed  by  the  churches,  lidspitar,  'and  grammar-school.  .  There 
is  also  a  biography  of  eminent  pei-sons  educated  at  Guildford.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  the  account  of  the  markets,  nor  of  the  earls  ^  of 
Guildford.  What  are  called  miscellaneous  matters  at  the  end  con- 
sist chiefly  of  old  regulations  of  little  consequence;  and %e  whole 
may  be  called  a  tasteless  compilation  by  some  common-place  antii 
•  quary.  The  short  account  of  places  in  the  neigbboiyrhood  is  uit^ 
satisfactojy  and  uninteresting  ( :and  there  are  several  coi^fused  pages 
of  additions.  In  short,  the^  present  is  the  dearest,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  miserable  guide  we  ever  ntet  with, 

/1%T.  tf.'^WilSs's  Purvey  of  Su  ^saphf  eonslJerahly  pJarged  aaf 
Brought  down  to  ih present  Time;  ^mth  fhe^Jlddition  of  the  Numu^  of 
the  Canons  and  f^'icars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral;^  and  t}ie  IncumhaAi 
of  the  different  Paruhes  in  the  J^iocfse^Jrqm  the  earliest  Dates  ^  mjith 
Memoirs  of  some  of  them.  Also  a  Second  Appendix^  containsng*  am 
Historical  Account  of  the  different  Arihlishoprics^  Bishoprics ^  Religloms 
Housesy  Colleges^  Dignities^  London  Churches^  bfc.  referred  to  ia 
the  Body  of  the  IVorL  With  the  Life,  of  the  Author  prefixed^ 
My  Ediuardy  Edwards f  A.  M^^c,  i  Vols.  8vo.  1 8 J.  Boards^ 
Baynes.     1802.  ^  ,  '^  \*     \ 

This  re-publication  is  of  a  very  local  and  uninteresting  natures 
The  Hfe  of  Browne  Willis,  the  author,  is  chiefly  from  a  paper  cpm- 
lAunicated  to  the  Antiquary  Society  'by  Dr.  Ducarel  in  1760,  the 
year  of  Mr,  Willis's  death.  Catalogues  of  rectors  an^  YicaN  would 
neither  instruct  nor  amuse  our  readers ;  and  the  whole  inay  be  called 
one  of  those  odd  antiquarian  books  which  rather  disigracethan  ^us«  < 
trate  the  national  literat^ure* 
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Art.  ^8. — A  Method  entirely  new  of  learning  French i  ia  which  th^ 
^Principles  of  that  Tongue  are  set  forth  with  such  Order  and  Perspi^. 
cuity  as  to  promote  the  speedy  Attainment  of  that  universal  Language, 
By  y»  Guisy,     12  mo.     3/,  Bound.   'Symonds. 

Mr.  Guisy  talks  a  great  deal  in  his  preface  about  the  want  of  9 
proper  French  grammar,  and  the  excellency  of  his  own ;  but  we 
can  discover  nothing  in  the  latter  except  an  abridgement  of  the  gram* 
mar  of  Chambaud,  and  an  imitation  of  his  book  of  Exercises. 

Ai^T.  29. — TiiejF'renob  and  English  Idioms  compared '^  wherein  the  Idia* 
matical  JDifficulties  of  tie  French  are  introduced^in  a  Sentence^  and  eluci^ 
dated  in  a  Manner  entirely  new*  By  W.  A.  Bellenger.  i2$no.  zs.  6d* 
Boards.     D  ulau.     1 801  • 

This  exemplification  of  the  two  idioms  will  be  of  use  to  younger 
ltud(Pts  in  cither  language. 
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Art.  30.<^7&  Way  t^  MmI  fi^Zf,  nuzde  eaty  for  Touih  \  Ij  the  tlkf 
Wordt  tf  the  EngUth  T^^  elatsid  in  Senimuest  accorinr  to  the 
Number  ofthar  SyUaUee  :  with  a  short  Dictionary  at  the  Ena  of  each 
Bookf  containing  four  eefa^ate  Divisions  of  Substantives  ^  jf<SectiveSf 
Ferbtt  ^Bod  ParHcUt.  Zvo.  3/.  Bound.  Caddl  and  JDavics, 
i8oi. 

This  volame  is  composed  of  two  extreme  endsy  withont  my  middle. 
The  fonner  part  is  too  puerile  for  a  child  who  has  quitted  his  reading' 
mistress f  and  the  htter  is  a  vocahulary  of  woads  in  the  Englisht 
French^  Italian,  and  German  languages* 

Art.  3 1  .-^The  Child's  First  Boot  imj^roved.    $vo.     Without  the  Pro- 
faee,  6d.     With  the  Preface,  is.    No  Publisher's  Name. 
At  the  title  imports,  this  is  a  child's  first  book.   It  begins  with 
the  alphabet;  and  concludes  with  the  spelling  of  one  syllabK 

Art*  32.— StfrtNTjr/  of  Nature  s  a  Seauel  to  Mrs.  Trimmer*!  Introdue* 
tion  ;  h^ng  fanmiar  Descriptions  of  some  potular  SuKects  in  Natural 
Philosophy,  adapted  to  the  Cafacittes  of  Children.  By  Harriet  Ven^ 
turn,  Juthor  of  SeSna,  (Stc.  iimo.  2s.  Half  BomuL  Badcock. 
i8oa. 

.  The  author  of  these  Surveys'  having  found,  in  her  business  of 
,  teaching,  that  Mrs*  Trimmer's  introduction  was  principally  service- 
able to  her  younger  pupils,  has  enlarged  and  extended  it  for  the  use 
of  the  elder  ones.     From  the  method  of  its  execution,  it  appears 
well  calculated  to  answer  her  purpose. 

Art.  33»— -^  Series  of  Gewraphical  Questions  ;  for  the  Use  of  Toung 
Persons f     §vo.     |/.  6d»    Johnson. 

Art*  34.— '^11  Introduction  to  the  Use  of  the  Globes,  with  Questions  for 
Emaminaiion  annexed.  Designed  principally  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Second  Edition,,  with  Corrections  md  Adistvms.  i  Zmcu  4/.  Sound. 
Johnson.     iSoi. 

We  can,  with  great  satisfaction,  recommend  thesfc  two  little 
treatises  to  the  teachers  of  youth.  TKe  questions  contained  in  the 
former  are  very  important  to  young  persons  learning  creography,  and 
may  all  be  answered  by  them,  if  they  attend  properly  to  the  latter, 
together  with  their  globes,  and  some  proper  descriptions  of 
countries. 

Art.  i^.— Tabula  Unguarum.  Being  a  Set  of  Tables,  exhibiting  at 
Sight  the  Declension  of  Nouns  and  Conjugation  of  Verbs  ;  with  other 
Grammatical  Requisites  essential  to  the  Reading  and  Speaking  of  the 
following  Languages,  fcfr.  Jn  Eight  Partu  Part  /.  containing  the 
Latin,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  French,  and  Norman*  i2mo. 
§s.  sewed.     Hurst. 

A  part  of  the  title*page  here  omitted  contains  the  names  of  almost 
all  tii€  languages  in  the  world.  From  the  title  on  the  back,  we  learn 
that  the  author  s  name  is  Clarke^  and,  from  circumstances,  infer  that 
the  work  was  printed  at  Bristol.     The  preface  shows  a  considerable 

feneral  acquaintance  with  many  difiFerent  languages,  and  is  dated  at 
ioubt-PIeasant  Academy,  near  Liverpool ;  whence,  and  from  other 
indicationsi  we  judge  that  this  work  was  printed  eight  or  nine  years 
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t{^9  butt  fidling  dead-born  from  the  press,  has  been  furbished  up 
with  a  few  new  leaves.  The  rules  are  generally  uken  from  ^od 
authors*  though  sometime^  antiquated  1  nor  could  we  avoid  smiting 
when  we  found  the  etymologies  of  Isidorus  recommended  to  the 
student  of  modem  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  Yet  the  book  is,  upon 
the  whole,  tolerably  decent ;  and  the  chief  objection  arises  from  the 
wild  universality  oi  the  plan.  The  last  leaf  might  well  have  been 
spared. 

POETRY. 

Aar.  36.— '7&  Lameniaiionf  a  Poem*  In  tnoo  Parts.  To  wtich  an 
aidedf  ether  mscelkmeotu  Pieces  t  in  Blaui  Verse  asid  Rhyme.  Stw. 
(f.  '  Boards.    White.     z8oi. 

The  rhymes  contained  in  this  volume  are  not  worse  than  what  we 
usually  meet  with :  but  when  the  author  attempts  blank  vene,  vre 

discover  the  nakedness  of  the  land. The  Lamentation  is  lamen« 

taUe.    Witness  the  foOowing  method  of  <  paying  the  piper.' 

*  Beneiith  the  shade  of  a  majestic  oak, 
Whose  branches  seem'd  to  reach  the  azure  sky^ 
I  here  i>chjeld  an  aged  rev'rend  swain. 
Lolling  with  ease  upon  a  vricker  chair. 
And  sweetly  playinor  on  an  oaten  pipe. 
Whilst  those  around  him  testified  their  joy 
Bv  joining  in  a  merry  rustic  dance. 
Maidens  and  youths  the  social  ring  compos'd^ 
Of  diiTrent  ages,  but  of  equal  chums ;  « 

And  like  the  clusters  of  the  favoured  vine. 
Which  dexterous  management  has  brought  to  bear. 
The  strong  similitude  which  spread  through  all 
Bespoke  them  children  from  one  parent-stock. 
Smiles  of  content  and  love  iUum'a  each  cheek. 
Smiles  which  were  not  the  produce  of  deceit. 
But  which  were  also  living  in  the  breast. 
The  glow  of  health  and  temperance  adom'd 
Each  lovely  face,  and  added  charms  to  youth. 
They  seem'd  to  dance  because  their  minds  were  gay. 
And  not  for  fashion's  sake;  and  each  possessed 
A  native,  simple,  elegance  and  mce, 
Which  far  surpass'd  the  studied  forms  of  art. 

<  Thus  they  begull'd  the  hours  of  time  away ; 
Aild  when  they  ceas'd,  each  maid,  in  turn,  approached 
The  good  old  man,  and  thank*d  him  with  a  kiss. 
This  was  the  only  recompence  he  claim'd. 
And,  when  bestow'd,  he  felt  his  hhoxxr  paid  ; 
For  to  a  soul,  unbiass'd  by  those  views 
Which  flow  from  the  contaminated  source 
Of  interest,  what  incense  is  so  sweet. 
What  ofPrine  pregnant  with  such  heartfelt  joys^ 
As  that  which  tender  gratitude  presents, 
Wann'd  by  the  feelmgs  of  respect  and  love} 
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*^  Ye  trifling,  despicable^  worldly  minds, 
Who  knOw  not  what  such  West  emotions  mean^' 
Whose  senseless  bosoms  never  were  disturb'd 
By  such  soft  ttimults,  and  who  ne'er  have  prov'd 
The  pure  delights  of  sentiment  rcfin*d, 
.    TV)  you  I  need  not  labour  to  explain 

What  souls  like  yours  can  never  comprehend. 
But  those  who^e  dispositions  still  are  sound. 
Whose  breasts  are  still  susceptible  of  worth, 
.  Whose  hearts  still  glow  with  nature'^  honest  wannthi 
Witt  readily  conceive  what  I  would  paint ; 

•  To  them  I've  said  enough,-^'     p.  28. 

A&T.  yj**-^MtscellanteSf  in  Verse  and  ProsBf  English  and  Latin^  hytie 
tateJinthontChamfion;,  of  the  Middle  Temple^  Esq*  Published  from 
the  onginai  Manuscripts  by  William  Henry  Lord  Lyttelfon*  Sv^f 
lox.  6dk'  Boards.     White.   .1801. 

<  Anthony  Champion,  esq.  author  of  these  Miscellanies,  was  the 
ton  of  Peter  Champion,  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  respectable 
family,  seated  at  St.  Coluihb  in  Cornwall,  vj\\o  acquired  a  consi- 
derable fortune  as  a  merchant  at  Leghorn :  he  was  bonv  February 
the  5th,  1724-5,  at  Croyddn  in  Surrey,  and  received  his  first  in- 
struction in  the  Greek  and 'Latin  languages  at  Cheaih  School  in  that 
county;  from  whence  in  1739  he  was  removed  to  Eton,  and  in 
February  1742  became  a  member  of  the  university  of  Oxford; 
having  been  placed  at  St.  Mafy  Hall,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Hartc,  a  celebrated  tutor,  selected  at  a  later  period  by  the ' 
"carl  of  Chesterfield  to. finish  his  son  Mr.  Stanhope's  education  in 
classical  literature.  After  having  passed  two  years  at  Oxford,  he 
was  entered  as -a  student  of  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,,  where  he. con- 
tinued to  reside  to  the  day  of  his  decease ;  and  was  a  bencher  of  that 
society,  to  which  he  bequeathed  One  thousand  pounds.*  He  served 
in  two  parliam^ents ;  having  been  elected  in  1754  for  the  borough  of 
St.  Germans,  and  in  1761  for  Liskard',  in  Cornwall:  but  the  same 
great  modesty  and  reserve  restrained  him  from  displaying  the  powers 
of  his  very  discerning  and  enlightened  mmd  in  that  iTlustribus  as- 
sembly, which  prevtnted  him  also  from  communicating'  to  tlie  world 
those  e£Fusions  of  his  nch  and  luxuriant  vein  of  poetry,  that  are  now 
submitted  to  the  judgement  of  the  public. 

*  He  died  the  22d  of  February  in  the  present  year,'  1 801,.* beloved 
and  lamented  by  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  brightness  9f  his 
genius,  his  ti^ste  for  the  finer  arts,  his  various  and  extensive  learning, 
and  the  still  more  valuable  qualities'of  his  warm  and*benevolent  heart.' 
F.  iii. 

These  poems  are  the  trifles  with  'which  a  man  of  polite  learning 
sometimes  amused  himself.'  They  are  polished  verses  lipon  occasionlA 
subjects*    The  following  is  a  fair  specimen. 

«  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Coventry  f  Jan*  1 750. 

*  As  erst  o'er  Damon's  mournful  bier' 
The  heaving  sigh,  the  stealhig  tear. 
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My  sleepless  hotirs  bcguil'd  ;' 
&weet  Anna  saw  my  tender  grief. 
And  in  kind  pity  brought  relief: 

She  kiss'd  me;  and  I  ^mil'd* 

•  My  fancy  next  ambition  charm'd  } 
Adieu  each  softer  care...alarm'd 

'  The  fair  enchantress  came  ;"       ' 
One  kiss  infus'd  a  gentler  fire  ; 
I  felt  the  noble  flame  expire, 
And  curs'd  the  phantom  fame«      -  '    - 

•  Transfix'd  with  envy's  poisdn'd  dart. 
When  late  my  inly  fest'ring  heart 

Consumed  in  silent  pain  ;  y 

Like  wounded  Edwards's  generous  bridej;  ^ 
Sweet  Anne  her  balmy  lips  applied, 

And  drew  forth  all  the  bane. 

'  Strange  to  relate !  the  tigress  rage 
Her  magic  kisses  can  assuage. 

And  m  soft  fetters  bind : 
Nor  e'er  did  music's  powerful  strain. 
Nor  proud  philosophy  attain 

Such  empir^  o'er  the  mind. 

•  Come  then^^ndi  to  secure  toy  bliss^ 
I                                 Sweet  Anne,  in  one  perpetual  kiss 

I  Breathe  in  the  healing  balm...  '     ' 

I  Cease^  rather  cease,  too  fond  desire... 

Ah  !  treacherous  kisses,  you  inspire 
More  passions  than  ydu  calm.'     r.  44* 

I  Art^38.— TA^  Pkasuresof  Retlrementy  in  three  Cantosi    With  other 

Poenu,   by  John  Jeffirys.      Zvoi,    }/•     Boards.    LongmSUt  and 
Rces. 

The  title  of  this  poem  sufficieiitly,  indicates  its  nature.    A  few 
lines  will  show  its  degree  of  merit. 

'  Why  does  the  soldier,  from  his  home  afer,  • 

Tempt  the  rude  dangers  of  the  sanguine  war  ?     • 

Why  docs  the  merchant  send  his  vcsaels  o'er 

The  seas  of  Eurppe  to  the  Indian  shore  I  .  *' 

Watch  the  rich  fleet,.which  bears  with  fortune's  smiler 

Peruvian  treasures  to  the  British  isles  ?  . 

Why  does  the  miser  for  his  darling  wealth,  v 

His  life  endanger,  'and  destroy  his  health  I 

In  hopes  his  labours  and  his  toil  engage 

A  calm  retirement  for  declining  age. 

For  this,  the  British  tar,  alert  andbrare. 

The  storm  despises,  and  defies  the  wave*    . 

He  knows  his  country  for  her  sond  prepares^'   r  •    .•.  ■ 

To  bless  the  aged,  and  relieve  their  cares :   •   • 
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He  knows  SI  palace  standa,  where  father  Tbamei 
RoUe  tlie  strong  current  of  his  silver  streams* 
Hail,  grateful  Albion !  whose  propitious  lawa 
Reward  the  patriot  who  defends  thy  cause  ! 
Long  be  thou  just^  and  let  thy  warriors  claim 
In  age  a  refugci  and  in  youth  a  name.'     p*  ^t  • 

Art.  39*— 7%f  Peasant's  Fate  ••  a  Rural  Poem*.  With  Mucellaiuoui 
Poems.  By  WU&am  Hottonuay^  %vo.  5/.  Boards.  Vernor  atid 
Hood.     1802. 

Mn  Holloway's  poem  has  more  than  common  merit ;  but  subjects 
so  desultory  never  can  form  a  good  whole^  though  many  of  its 
separate  parts  nuy  be  beautiful.     These  are  good  lines. 

<  In  that  dark  season,  when  around  the  skie8» 
In  dragon^formsy  the  clust'ring  clouds  arise ; 
While  roaring  storms  in  Penciling  floods  descend* 
And  black-brow'd  forests  to  their  fury  bend ; 

When  scarce  the  crow  maintains  his  airy  seat,  / 

Tost  on  the  bou^h»  where  mingling  tempests  beat, 

The  woodman,  hid  in  some  deep-shelter'd  spot, 

Pursues  his  toil  beneath  his  wattled  cot,... 

There  forms  the  feggot,  or  the  hurdle  wreathes, 

Alternate  on  his  cold-nipp'd  fingers  breathes. 

And  claps  his  hands,  tin  tingling  warmth  inspires 

His  glowing  veins,  and  wakes  tneir  dormant  fires. 

Secure*  he  hears  the  slanting  hail  rebound 

From  the  thatch*d  roof,  and  rattle  to  the  ground. 

In  vain  the  vengeful  North  unpitying  laves. 

His  mustering  wrath  the  thicket  steep  outbraveSji 

And,  like  the  billows  of  the  rolling  main. 

Yields  to  the  blast,  and  sinks,  and  swells  again. 

<  Nor  yoii,...who,  mid  the  dissipated  round 
Of  college  lore,  have  trodden  classic  ground* 

Pursued  by  pedant  scourge  thro'  Lily's  rulest  1 

And  all  the  thorny  labyrinths  of  the  schools,.. • 

Despise  the  truths  the  Muse  delights  to  tell,..* 

How  in  those  woods  the  Sciences  would  dwell*  • 

On  Nature's  bosom  nurs'd,  by  Genius  taught, 

By  Perseverance  to  perfection  brought : 

In  diades  obscure,  where  ne'er  the  voice  of  Fame 

BlandishM  the  peasant's  unsuspected  name, 

The  sire  with  joy  his  hopeful  boys  beheld. 

In  many  an  art  beyond  their  fellows  dcill'd : 

No  idle  intervals  of  time  they  knew* 

Nor  unimprov'd  one  heedless  moment  flew* 

In  simple  psalmody  they  ownM  no  peer, 

And  oft  would  chaunt,  with  voices  strong  and  clear» 

The  loftier  anthem,  thro'  the  toilsome  day* 

With  variation  sweet,...a  heav'nly  lay!... 

Constant  at  church,  they  led  the  vilhge  qiiire* 

Where  sacttd  music  set  the  soul  OA  fire } 
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And  well  they  knew  to  toiftch  the  breathing  reed- 
To  gayer  notcB,  which  sjM-ightly  dancea  leadf 
Beneath  the  sycamote's  aoft,  rustling  shade, 
.  Wfien  first  the  moon  lights  up  the  leDgth'niBg  glade. 
Shows  meads,  and  streams,  in  mildest  beauties  dre88*d» 
And  the  youn^  heart  leaps  fightiy  in  the  bf>twt« 
In  darksome  nights,  when  all  the  vaks  were  still. 
Their  fintt  walheafd,  along  the  neigfab'nng  hill^ 
In  concert  with  the  Attic  minstrd'tf  strain^      ^ 
Expressive  of  lier  gentle  bosom's  pain. 
E'en  from  the  hour,  that  gives  their  frugal  meal, 
Some  little  portion,  sedulous,  they  steal, 
When  Cocker's  rules  their  studious  minds  engage. 
Rude  chalk  their  pencil,  the  broad  bill  their  page. 
With  various^  hasty  statements  scribbled  o'er, 
Till  the  bright  luriace  would  contain  no  more : 
The  ignorant  hcaid,  with  wonderment  profound. 
How  many  flrrainf  would  girt  the  globe  around ; 
How  many  hours  in  one  long  age  appear. 
How  many  minutes  ^eonstitute  the  yean 
Oft,  sketcVd  in  outline,  rustic  landscapes  roecr 
And  hills  and  vales  their  various  views  disclose ; 
Scenes  rudely  wild,  of  composition  new, . 
Devoid  of  arti  and  etIU  to  nature  true.*     p*  51  • 

One  of  the  smaller  pieces  is  amusing,  from  the  unexpected  absur« 
ihj  of  its  conclusion. 

*  Imperthtence  nmforJeJU 

*  Tom  Hoggard  was  a  waggish  lad 

As  any  in  the  village, 
Aitd  three  lean  steeds  were  all  he  had. 
For  riding,  draught,  and  tillage ; 

'  With  faggots,  to  the  neighboring  town, 

Oft  crept  his  creaking  waggon. 
While  sbw,  along  the  dustr  down, 

Behind  the  swain  would  fag  on. 

*  And  always,  as  that  road  he  passed, 

A  bonny  Scot  would  meet  him. 
With  weighty  pack  his  shoulders  grac*d,.M 
And  thus  was  stvrc  to  greet  him,.,. 

"  Ho,  J^Mni  laddy,  what  d'ye  buy  ? 

I've  mimins  choice  and  plenty, 
Lawns,^-laces,...cambrics,...pttixhase,,..try,..« 

I  warrant  I'll  content  ye«'^ 

*  Thus,  once  or  twice  a  week  at  least,   . 

He  found  himself  embarrassed, 
And  studied  hard  to  turn  the  jest 
On  him  vfho  teiz'd  and  harassed* 
CRrr.REv.  V0L35.  ^«;x^,i8o2.  R 
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f  0ne  dajy  as  usual»  on  his  road, 
'He  Tutt  the  merchant  toiling ; 
And  hail'd  him  thus,../*  Man,  pitch  your  load. 

•  And  cease  from  your  tunnoiung  ^ . 

f <  I  want  an  article  or  twoy 
.  Come  let  us  zee  your  treasuiic." 
•*  Ay,"  said  the  Scotchman,  «<  that  III  do^ 
And  ^t  Wi!  muckle  pleasure/' 

«  With  this  the  lumVring  pack  he  pitchM,... 

First  loosen 'd  from  his  slioulders,,.. ' 
With  wealth  of  either  Ind  cnrich'd, 

The  wonder  of  beholders ! 

*  With  two  brown  hands  upon  the  lid^ 

Tom  stood,  and  lean^d  hint  ovef :  *  ' 

While  Sawney  rummag'd  er'ry  thread. 

Its  beauties  to  discover.       •   •  " '     ' 

f  He  held  his  pieces  to  the  sun*     • 

And,  claiming  due  attention, 
His;c}iapman  told,  of  ev'ry  one. 

The  praise  be  scarce  could  mention, 

««  Nor  this,  nor  that,"  Tom  coolly  cried^ 

"  Will  suit  my  inclination ;" 
The  trader's 'smile  his  heart  belied. 

That  rankled  with  vexation : 

^  But  tell  me  plainly  what  you  want  ?*' 

The  testy  Scotchman  grumbled. 
^*  Why,...what  your  walking  Warehouse  ha'n't,'* 

The  crafty  Thomas  mumbled  : 

<  Then  added,...with  a  sneering  smile,... 
'  **  Your  search,  you  may  forbear  it  ;* 

I  wanted  a  vore  'waggon-wheel,    ' 

But  you  ha'*noth1ng  near  it  !'*     p.  1 19. 

Art.  40.'—-/^  Poem  on  the  Peace  between  the  United  Kingdom  ofGreah 
'   Britain  and  Ireland^  and  the  French  RepuhRc^  Spain,  and  Holland* 
By  James  Barrow.    4/0.     x/.     Jonies.     1802. 

<  I  sing  of  Peace,  and  all  my  song  is  new.* 

«  Britons  rejoice,  the  news  is  great  and  good ! 
Great-Britain  for  to  clbs6  the  Scen^  of  blbod,' 
And  save  our  gold,  and  bless  with  peace  our  bmd. 
Has  to  the  French  republic  given  her  hand. 
In  peace,  for  eeneral  peace,  Britons  huzza  ! 
For  Spain,  and  Holland  too,  the  peace  obey.'     r.  j^ 

*  Britons!  the  bard  essays  to  sing  your  famej    . 
For  he's  a  Br^n^  a  tremendous  name  i  '  . 
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When  of  your  feats  dppq  on  the  pUua  i  hear^ 
It  shall  b^  music  to  my  list'niag  ear ; 
Your  scarlet  streamers  flying!  Qn. the. seasy. 
Are  lofty  \)eautie8,  that  n^yfan^y, please  j        .      • » 
Your  matchless  bravery  when  your  thunder's  hurlM, 
Has  long  a?o  made  flight  through  all  the  world  ; 
Fame  with  her  trump  an  hundred  time^  has  toldy 
You've  beat  the  French ,  and  took  the  Spaniard's  gold. 
This  war  has  not  been  different  from  the  rest. 
Fame  keeps  her  camp  still  in  the  British  breast! 
To  hearts  of  oak  she  will  be  ^ver  triie. 
Huzza,  she  sails  vnth  us;  jind  marches  too  ! 

*  All  who  would  know  the  fame  by  Elritons  won^ 
Ask  Neptune  what  in  his  empire  is  done^ 

Learn  from  the  East,  what  British  arms  can  do. 

What  in  the  West,  the  French  for  certain  know : 

ril  speak  the  truth,  and  only  truth  depose,  .  , 

France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  dread  Old  England's  blows  ( 

For  on  the  plain,  and  on  the  briny  foam, 

Britons  do  always,  always  do  strike  home. 

The  Western  Isles  now  to  the  French  rcitor'di 

Were  taken  first  by  British  ball  and  sword; 

The  reatoration's  generous,  great,  and  good,  ,    . 

'Tis  done>  and  only  done,  to  close  the  scene  of  bloods 

*.My  pen,  Hibernians,  now  shall  tell  your  fame^ 
So  much  neglected  in  poetic  flame;. 
Are  not  Hibernians  like  the  Britons  bold  I 
And  ought  not  then  your  glory  t61)e  told  ? 
What  famous  battle  has  been  fought,  and  won^ 
And  no  Hibernian  standing  M  a  gun  ? 
With  us,  you  in  our  fleets,  and  armies  twinc> 
With  equal  glory>  then^  with  us  you  shine. 

*  Your  country's  like  to  ours,  with  plenty  crbWn'd^ 
Thousands  of  sheep,  and  oxen,  grale  the  ^ound| 
Your  country  feeds  a  thousand  herds  of  ^wme^ ' 

A  sea  of  milK  flows  daily  from  your  kine. 

Your  fam'd  potatoes,  O  h<Jw  great  the  mass ! 

Their  weight,  and  measure,  all  account  surpass  t    ,      '      * 

Frotn  you,  We  beef,  and  pork,  and  butter  bring,  j 

You  serve  the  merchants,  and  you  serve  the  king/       f^  7. 

This  is  the  most  amusing  poem  we  hav«  seen  upon  the  subject. 
Others  are  dull ;  but  this,  rises  into  absurdity. 

AaT.4i.— Ti&tf  M^iamcf  a  Poem.  By  Tbomas  Merky*   Svo»  I/.  <$</• 
Jordan.     1801. 

Mr.  Morley  is  sorry  that  no  one  has  undertaken  to  sing  the  praise 
of  the  labouring  man.  His  design  in  attempting  it  iS|  no  doubty 
hudtble;  but  we  cannot  praise  his  poetry.  i      . 

R2         •  •     '     ' 
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Art.  42. — Lachrjms  Hlhemks^  or  ihe  Omuut  ff  Erhfi  Cmnfluntf  a 
Bdlad^  wiih  afrrfaiory  Addrtn  tn  the  Rigti  Hoiiowrahie  the  Ear!  of 
Hardwcie^  tlfe  reported  Viceroy  elect  of  Irdani:  and  a  PiurofEpi" 
grams.  By  Laurence  HaUoram^  Z>.  Z).  4/9.  !/•  6d.  Jordan. 
1801. 

Dr.  Halloran  t^cxM  \o  be  very  much  exasperated  by  the  union 
lately  effected  between  Grcat^Britain  and  Ireland.  He  also  appears 
to  be  very  much  o\it  of  humour  with  lord  Hardwicke  and  a  certain 
dignitary  of  th^  church  of  England.  In  this  state  of  fermeaty  he 
.might  have  adopted  as  his  motto : 


•  facit  indignatio  versumi 


Qgalcmouaquo  potest  :<r- 

and,  happily  for  him,  very  poor  yersc  it  is :  for,  had  his  poetical  talentf 
been  equal  to  his  asperity,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
summoned  before  a  much  more  formidable  tribunal  than  tlAt  of  litc-^ 
rary  criticism. 

Art^  45.*— 0/tf/ftf&/  Lyriquety pretemtes  a  Lady  Nebotif  par  M.  Ceby^ 
OJu'ur  de marine^ atf  Service  ae sa  Majetie  BrUaamque*  %90*  \Ot.  6d. 
Boards*     Bool^cr.     iSoi. 

There  are  several-  very  pretty  little  pieces  in  this  collection,  con- 
ceived with  all  the  spirit  and  delicacy  of  jthe  lyric  muse.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  author's  firiends  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  music 
added  at  the  end ;  else  it  is  an  unpardonable  method  of  inoreasing  the 
bulk  of  the  volume. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  44. — The  Poor  Genfkman  :  a  Comedy f  in  Five  Acts.  Ai  per* 
formed  at  the  Theafre-R^ai^  Covemt-Garden.  By  George  Co/man  tie 
Tounger.    8w.    2s.  6J.    l^j^gmm  and  Ktt9.    i8oa. 

This  is  a  cpn^edy  of  the  lighter  kind}  and»Uke  many  otber  of  this 
author's  productioASjt  is  more  to  be  prized  for  the  sprightliness  of 
ihe  dialogue  than  fqx  the  regularity  of  the  plot.  Mr.  Colman  accom- 
modates himself  to  the  trifii9g  spirit  ojf  the  times  ;  but  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  exax^ple  of  hi%  father*  wiU  not  sulBFer  him  to  become 
contemptible.  He  can  stooi*  his  flight  to  frolic  in  the  middle  air, 
but  he  does  not  dJip  lu$  vdng  in  the  stagnant  pool  of  coarse,  ribiddrv. 
All  thp  ^ract^r^  b^t  one  are  famihar  enough  toi  ujs ;  hut  Mr. 
OUapod  fats  the  merit  of  some  originality ;  and  tne  pert  flippancy  of 
Ust^aguc  ikutt  m  lemfe  have  tickled  she  audience* 

' « Enter  Ollapoo. 

<  0&.  Sir  CbAA»9 1  IwLve  the  honour  to  bo  your  sUve^  Hajpe-oiir 
health  is  good.  Been  a  hard  winter  kef«'-«'Sore  throats  were  plenty  ; 
99^  we^  woodcopM*  Flushed  four  coUple*  dne  momin^^  in  «  h(df- 
tnile  walk*  f»>i&  our  tpwn«  to  ^urc  Mrs*  (paries  of  a  quinsey.  May 
cooiW  on  soon.  Sir  Charles— season  of  de^ght,  love,  and  campaign- 
ing !  Hope  you  eomc  to  sojourn.  Sic  Charles.    ShouIdBr't  be  always 
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•B  tbe  wing— that's  being  too  ffigbty.  Re,  he,  he  1  Do  you  tak^ 
good  Sir,  do  you  take  i 

*  Sir  Cba.  Oh,  yes,  I  take.  But,  by  the  cockade  io  your  hatf 
Olkipod,  you  hate  added  lately,  it  seems,  to  your  aTocationa. 

*  Oi/a.  He  !  he !  yes,  Sir  Charles.  I  have,  now,  the  honour  to  be 
eomet  in  the  volunteer  association  corps,  of  our  town.  It  fell  out 
unexpected*— pop,  on  a  sudden ;  like  the  going  olF  of  a  field-piecci 
4>r  an  alderman  in  an  apoplexy. 

*  Afr  Cha.  Explain. 

*  0/&.  Happening  to  be  at  home-r-rainy  day— no  going  out  to 
•port,  blister,  shoot,  nor  bleed^was  busy  behind  the  counter — ^You 
know  my  shop,  Sir  Charles— ^Galen's  head  over  the  door— new-gilt* 
Urn  last  week,  by  the  bye— looks  as  fresh  as  a  pill. 

*  Sir  Cha*  Well,  no  more  on  that  head  now — Proceed. 

^  «  Olla.  On  that  head!  He,  he,  he!  That's  very  well— very  well, 
indeed!  Thank  you,  eood  Sir,  I  owe  you  one.— Churchwardea 
Poah,  of  our  town,  bemg  ill  of  an  indigestion,  from  eating  three 
pounds  of  measly  pork,  at  a  vestry  dinner,  I  was  making  up  cathar- 
tick  for  the  patient ;  when,  who  should  strut  into  the  shop^  but 
lieutenant  Grains,  the  brewer— -sleek  as  a  dray-horse— in  a  smart 
•carkt  jacket,  tdstily  tum'd  up  with  a  rhubarb-colour'd  lapelle.  I 
confess  his  figure,  struck  me.  I  look'd  at  himt  as  I  was  thumping^ 
the  mortary  and  felt  instantly  inoculated  with  a  military  ardour. 

'  Sir  Cha.  Inoculated !  1  hope  your  ardour  was  ot  a  favourable 
aort. 

«  Olhu  Ha !  ha !  That's  very  well— very  well,  indeed  !— Thank* 
n,  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one.  We  first  talk'd  of  shooting — He 
tew  my  celebrity  that  way.  Sir  Charles.  I  told  (liui*  the  day 
before,  I  had  kill'd  six  brace  of  birds— I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar—* 
We  then  talk'd  of  physick^-I  told  him,  the  day  before,  I  had  kiU'd 
— 4ost,  I  mean— dx  brace  of  patients — I  thumpt  on  at  the  mortar— • 
eyeing  him  all  the  while  ;  for  he  lookM  devOish  flashy,  to  be  sure  ; 
and  I  felt  an  itching  to  belong  to  the  corps.  The  medical,  and  mili* 
tary,.both  deal  in  death,  you  IcnoW — so,  ^was  naturaL  Hel  he  !-^ 
Do  you  take,  good  Sir  ?  do  you  take  \ 

*  Sir  Cba.  Take  ?  Oh,  nobody  can  miss* 

*  OUbu  He  then  talked  of  the  corps  itself:  said  it  was  sickly  ;  and 
if  a  professional  person  would  administer  to  the  health  of  the  asso- 
ciation—dose the  men,  and  drench  the  horse— he  could,  perhajSt 
procure  him  a  cometcy. 

*  Sir  Cbcs  Well,  vou  jump'd  at  the  offer  ? 

*  Olla*  JumpM!  1  ]amp*d  over  the  counter— kicked  down  church^ 
warden  Bosh's  cathartick,  into  the  pocket  of  lieutenant  Gruns't 
•mart  scarlet  jacket,  tastily  turnM  up  with  a  rhubard-cololir'd  lapelle  % 
embraced  him  and  his  offer  ;  and  I  am  now  comet  Ollapod,  apothe* 
cary,  at  .the  Galenas  head,  of  th<  association  corps  of  cavalry,  at  your 
•ervice. 

*  Sir  Cba*  1  wish  yon  joy -of  your  appointment.  Yoii  mar  now 
Astil  water  for  the  shop,  from  the  laurels  you  gather  in  the  field. 

'  Olh.  Water  for— Wi !  hurcl  water— hef  he  I  Come,  that's  verf 
well — very  well,  indeed !    Thank  you,  good  Sir,  I  owe  yaU  i)fle. ' 


c 
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Why,  I  fancy  fame  will  follow,  when  the  poison  of  a  small  mistake  1 
made  has  ceased  to  operate. 

«  Sir^Cba.  A  mistake  ? 

'  Olla.  Havin|r  to  attend  lady  KittT  Carbuncle,  on  a  grand  field- 
day,  I  clapt  a  pint  bottle  of  her  ladyship's  diet-dnnk  into  one  of  my 
holsters ;  intending  to  proceed  to  the  patient,  after  the  exercise  was  . 
over-— I  reach'd  the  martial  ground,  and  jallopM — galloped,  I  mean*— 
wheeled,  and  fiourish'd,  with  great  eclat  i  but  when  the  word  "  Fire* 
was  given,  meaning  to  pull  out  my  pistol,  in  a  hell  of  a  hurry,  J  pre- 
sented, neck  foremost,  the  damn'd  diet-drink  of  lady  Kitty  Carbun* 
cle  ;  and  the  medicine  b/ing,  unfortunately,  fermented,  by  the  jolt- 
ing of  my  horse,  it  forced  out  the  cork,  with  a  prodigious  pop,  full 
in  the  face  of  my  gallant  commander. 

'  Sir  Cha*  But,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  pursuits,  how  proceeds 
practice  among  the  ladies  ? 

«  Olla.  He !  he!  I  should  be  sorry  not  to  feel  the  pulse  of  a  pretty 
woman,  now  and  then.  Sir  Charles.  Do  you  take,  good  Sir,  do  you 
take? 

*  Sir  Cha,  Any  new  faces  since  I  left  the  country  ? 

«  Olla.  Nothing  worth  an  item— Nothing  new  arrived  in  our  town* 
In  the  village,  to  be  sure,  hard  by,  a  most  brilliant  beauty  has  lately- 
given  lustre  to  the  lodgines  of  farmer  Harrowby. 

*  Sir  Cha.  Indeed !  is  she  come-at-able,  OUapod  ? 

*  Olla.  Oh  no  !  Full  of  honour  as  a  corps  of  cavalry;  tho',  plump 
as  a  partridge,  and  mild  as  emulsion.  Miss  Emily  Worthington,  I 
jnay  vi'nture  to  say— 

*  Sir  Cha.  Hey  ?  who  ?  Emily  Worthington  ! 
«  Olla.  With  her  father 

«  Sir  Cha.  An  old  officer  in  the  army  ? 

*  Olla.  The  same. 

*  Sir  Cha.  And  a  stiff  maiden  aunt  ? 
«  Olla.  Stiff  as  a  ram-rod. 

*  Sir  Cha.  {singing  and  dancing),    Tol  de  rol  lol ! 

^  '  Olla.    Bless  me  1  he  is  seized  with  St.  Vitus's  dance. 

"  «  Sir  Cha,  Tis  she,  by  Jupiter !  my  dear  Ollapod!  (embracing  him.) 

*  Olla.  Oh,  my  dear' Sir  Charles !  {returning  the  embrace). 

*  Sir  Cha.  The  very  girl  who  has  just  slipt  thro'  my  fingers,  io 
London. 

*  Olla.  Oho ! 

*  Sir  Cha.  You  can  serve  me  materially,  Ollapod.  I  know  your 
good  nature,  in  a  case  like  this,  and  ■  ■  ■ 

<  Olla.  State  the  symptoms  of  the  case.  Sir  Charles. 

.'  Sir  Cha.  Oh,  common  enough.  Saw  her  in  London  by  accidents 
wheedled  the  old  maiden  aunt  ;  kept  out  of  the  father^s  way  ;  fol* 
lowM  Emily  more  than  a  month,  without  success  j — and,  eignt  days 
ago  she  vauibhed-— there's  the  outUne. 

*  Olla.    I  see  no  matrimonial  symptoms  in  our  case.  Sir  Charles. 

^  *  Sir  Cha,  'Sdcath  !  do  you  think  me  mad  i  But,  introduce  your- 
self to  the  family,  and  pave  the  way  for  mc*  Cpme  !  mount  your 
horse— I'll  explain  more  as  you  go  to  the  stable  s-rbut  I  am  ia  a 
flilmc,  in  a  fcvcr^  till  I  hear  further* 
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-«•    f  Olbm  In  a  hvet  f  141  send  you  physiok  enough  to  ^  a  baggage^ 
waggon. 

•  '   *  Sir  Cha.  {andt)\  So  I  a  long  bill  as  the  prioe  of  his  politenets ! 

*  OUa.  You  need: not  bleed)  Irat  ym  must  have  medicine. 

'  Sir  Cha»  If  I  must  have  medicimey  Ollapod,  I  fancj  I  ^all  bked 

•  pretty  freely.  ...        * 

'£?&.  He!  he!  .Come*  that'j  very  well!,  very  .well»  indeed! 
Th^k  yoUy  good  Sir,  I  owe  you  one.  Before  dinner,  a  strong  ^se 
of  coloquintiday  senjia,  scammonyi  and  gambouge  ; — f 

*  iSirCi6fl.  Oh,  dajnn  s^ammony  and.gambouge!  -    . 

*  Otta.  At  night  a  nafcotick ;— next  day,  saline  draughts,  canif 
phorated  julep,  and- 

SirCla    "^ 


ilkinflr 

pf  bark,  Sir  Cboifes,'  that  Juno  of- yours  is  'the'  prettiest'. pointfr 
bitch  .  •'  ^  ■'      '  '  '••  "'. 

\  f  Sir  Cha.  Well,  well,  she  is  yours^,    .     .  ',,,...: 

*  pila.  My  dear.  Sir  Charles !  such  sport  next  8ho9tiag  season-! -^ 
If  I  had  bjit  a  doubk-barrjell'd  gun r-  "    ....  .\, .  \.  ] 

f  Sir  Ciia*  i^ake  mine  that  hangs  in  tbe  hall.  ,     .    t    -    . 

5  Olla.  My  dear  Sir  Charles  J^^Here's  a  morning'^  ^fl^ !  seiui^ 
and  coloquintida — {aside).  ... 

:    *  Sir-Cha.  Well,  be  gone  then.     (Puibmg'Hm,)  •:    ,; 

*  dUa.  I'm  off  J  -  Sp^mxnony  and  gambouge*—*  * 

*  Sir  Cha,  N^yt  4y»  °^^  •  ' 
'Oila.    I  do.  Sir  eharles— A  double-batTell'd  gun— J  fly-^ha 

bark-^I'm  going-^Juno,  the  bitch— a  narcotick 

•  *  ^ir  Cha.  Oh,  the  devil  I     {Pushing  him  of)  lEx€i^i 

^RT.45.-— //  CamOf  favold  Boseher^cda  S'Glovarm  MUMt  rafpri* 

•  senUUa  ml  CasuBo  di  Ludlow  nel  1634  (lUa  pretenxa  del  Conn  d$ 

•  Bridgetuater  allora  Fretidente  delpaese  S  GaHes^  tradotta  da  Oactano 
PoRdori*     8w.*    3.f-  .  Boards.     I)ulau.     180?. 

It  IS  enough  to  announce  this  translation.  Its  merit  can  be  pro- 
perly appreciated  only  by  Italians  w:ho  are  acquainted  with  the  ori» 
Iprial.  '       ' 
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AaT.46.«— ^  Essay  i  or  practical  Injwry  concemiffg  the  han^f  and 
'  fattemng  of,  Gates   and  Wickets.     IVith   Plates.     By   ThonuU  N^ 
Parker^  Esq.  M.  A.     %vo.    is.    Lackington  ^^/ Co*     i8oi. 

We  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  have  found  so  much  sound 
science  and  satisfactory  reasoning  on  so  trifling  a  subject.  It  mar 
^rulj  be  said,  '  inest  sua  gratia  parvis.'"  The  whole  subject  is  weU 
explained ;  and  no  one  has  reason  to  complain  but  the  blacksmith, 
who  unnecessarily  accumi4atcs  the  weight  of  iron,  to  enhance  his  own 
profits. 
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Art.  47.*«^JUtf<r/ M.ii«  Ctd^iafAm^ifikeOkiBeki  Cam;  tU  Manm^ 
factwre  of  Sugar  and  Rum ;  tie  Saving  of  Melasses  /  the  Care  emd 
.  fneervatkm  of  Sioeif  m)Uk  tie  jk$entiJk  ani  Anuii^p  n»huh  Is  due 
to  Negrm*     To  tbeu  Tejki  atro  aSded^  a  fe^  otier  PartktUars 
emabumuJo  the  Std^eet  ^  tie  Letters  j  and  alto  a  Speech  m  the  &ave 
Trade,  the  moet  importani  Feature  in  West»Jn£an  Cukhatlon*     J|f 
Clement  Ceumsp  Eeq*    %vo*    6t.    Boardt:    Robinsdns.^  iSoi. 
We  can  recommendy  verj  safely,  the  letters  before  us  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  yo^ng  planter,  as  cotkaining  much  useful  in8tnipticn» 
though  in  a  form  somewhat  too  prolix.    TMt  predepts  are  judicioua 
And  humane ;  nor  will  the  want  of  immediate  or  extraordinary  profit 
leave  the  cultivator,  in  thie  end,  any  reason  to  r<cgret  hi^  having 
keaticened  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  mercy.    Tne  merits  of  the 
Dtaheite  sugar-cane  are  weB  known. 

AJtT.  48.-^i)«f)r  of  O&een  eemmanHmg  DetachmOUi  in  tie  FieLL     Rf 
.     JoHn  Ormsly  FandeUur.     Zvo.    5/.     Boards.     Egcrton.    l8oi. 

This  very  qlear  and  judicious,  account  of  vrfaat  relates  to  videttes^ 
imtiiosts,  aad  the  other  duties  of  t)fScer8  detachdd  from  the  main 
,  body»  deserves  the  attentive  consideration  of  every  young  soldier  who 
aspires  to  command.  We  have  examined  it  with  peculiar  cane,  and 
€m  noithing  of  real  importance,  which  merits  animadversion  or  cen- 
•urc. 

It  is  sin^ar,  that  colonel  Vandeleur  has  not  announced  in  his 
title  the  additional  traction  the  art  of  war.  In  this,  he  h^s  brought 
together*  in  a  veij.dear  aiid  comprehensive  manner,  a  great  variety  of 
Aicts  and  rules  Irom  the  best  authors,^  suad  the  events  of  the  mos^ 
brilliant  campaigns;  On  the  wholci  this  volume  merits  considerable 
eommendation, 

AftT.  49.— JErl0f7  of  the  OtsAateam  JsIbuuIs,  fhmtiewjb-si  Diicavmf^ 
torAefretent  Timis  inebtding  an  jteamntif  tie  InstitutioHOf  Go^Km* 

.  meatt  Manners^  Customs^  Re^gton^  and  Ceremimus%  of  tie.  F*^  in* 
baiiiing  tie  Society f  tie  Friendfy  Islands^  andiie  MarquesMs.  IFtti 
an  bistorical'Sketci  of  tie  Sandwiei  Islands,  To  toiid  is  added^  an 
jtcanuU  of  a  Mission  to  tie  Pae^  Oceaup  in  tie  Tears  X796,  97,  98* 
iZflM.    5/.   Boards,    Ogle.  >      .  ^. 

It  appears  from  the  preface  that  this  publication  arose  from  the 

late  mission  to  Otaheite.     tt  is  a  decent  and  amusing  little  compi« 

iation,   and  includes  an  account  of  the  Manraesas  and  Sandwich 

Islands^  and  of  the  missionary  vovage  to  Otaheite*    We  need  sot 

•  fvihiyrr  j|s  the  subjects  aie  sa  iSuniUtf  and  triviaL 
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Art.  I. — Abdollatiphi  Historic  ^gypti  Compendiunij  Arabice  et 
Latine.  Partitn  ipse  vertitf  partim  a  Pocockio  versutji  edendum 
curavitf  Notisque  illustravit  J,  White^  5.  T.  P.  {^r.  4/^. 
iL  lis.  6d.  Boards,     White.     1800. 

AbDOLLATIPH  we  expected  for  a  long  tihie  in  yam. 
From  Dr.  White  alone  could  we  receive  the  work  with  advan- 
tage; and  the  languor,  the  almost  periodical  torpor,  which 
occasionally  seizes  literary  men,  and  which  seems  to  have  fixed 
on  our  professor  with  an  inveterate  obstinacy,  and  with  inter« 
vals  short  and  distant,  led  us  nearly  to  despair.  The  Diates* 
saron  induced  us  however  to  hope  the  fit  was 'already  in  its 
wane;  and  the  iEgyptiaca,  soon  succeeded  by  the  present  work, 
supported  the  expectation*    May  its  return  be  far  distant  I 

The  great  utility  of  AbdoUatiph's  Compendium  is  derived 
from  die  sera  of  the  author,  and  his  very  peculiar  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  accurate  information.  Living  in  the  middle 
age — for  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1161 — he  forms  a  restin?-. 
place  between  the  sera  of  Herodotus  and  Pococke  )  and,  in  the 
period  of  the  crusades,,  he  supplies  what  the  ruder  warriors,  the 
unlettered  princes,  would  overlook.  They  wandered  over  classic 
scenes  and  sacred  ground  with  little  animation— without  the 
enthusiasm  which  must  have  been  raised  in  minjJs  once  ac* 
quainted  with  the  actions  of  which  ^gypt  was  the  theatre. 
AbdoDatiph,  on  the  contrary,  visited  that  once  famous  country 
to  examine  its  antiquities  and  natural  curiosities.  He  saw  the 
middle  period  between  its  splendor  and  degradation :  he  wit« 
nessed  the  state  of  remaining  monuments  of  greatness  and  of 
arty  before  they  were  yet  lost  to  the  admiring  world. 

About  the  same  period  ^uridied'two  authors  of  considerable 
character  and  respectability,  whose  remains  are  still  with>4is<--^ 
Abdoilatiph  and  Macrisi;  the  latter  more  copious  and  eloquent^ 
the  former  possessing  a  ^greater  extent  of  knowledge,  and  a 
more  acute  penetration.  AbdoHatiph  moreover  resided  in  Egypt 
under  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  or  his  officers.    His  way 
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was  open  on  all  sides ;  and  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  either 

i'ealousy  or  superstition.  To  the  inquiry  to  which  he  devoted 
ximselr,  to  the  examination  of  the  precious  ruin^  of  Egypt,  he 
brought  a  mind  already  well  stored  with  whatever  the  ancients 
had  taught  or  remarked,  and  which  the  Arabians  had  already 
made  their  own  ;-^for  he  seems  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language. 

The  History  of  AbdoUatiph  is  styled  a  Compendium;  and,  in 
fa^t,  it  is  abridged  from  a  larger  work,  and  compacted  widi 
peculiar  conciseness.  Pococke,  the  son  of  the  traveler,  had» 
under  the  father's  auspices,  translated  almost  the  whole  into 
l*atin.  Hunt,  who  received  this  translation  from  Pocecke's 
surviving  son,  *  declares  that  it  was  finished,  and  adds  his  testi- 
mony— no  common  one — of  the  excellence  of  the  execution* 
Pococke  had  in  reality  begun  the  printing  of  his  translation,  but 
changed  his  resolution  of  publishing  it,  when  he  had  reached  the 
foarth  chapter  *^^  The  remainder  is  therefore  die  work  of  Dr. 
White, — in  the  historical  and  narrative  parts  translated  some- 
what more  freely ;  in  the  rest  more  literally :  yet  in  no  in- 
stance does  he  profess  himself  to  be  the  ^fidus  interpresy  who 
renders  word  for  word,  but  the  writer  of  a  work,  as  he  remarks^ 
•  strenua  cujusdam  inertia,  et  diligentia  obscura/ — a  character  per- 
haps pointedly  adapted  to  Mr.  Taylor's  late  version. , 
. '  dome  years  since.  Dr.  White  printed  the  Arabic  text  in  an 
6ctavo  form,  without  any  translation  or  notes^  He  seems  to 
have  suppressed  the  edition  in  this  country,  but  permitted  its 
publication  at  Tubingen  ^  and  a  preface  was  prefixed  by  Paulus^ 
the  professor  of  Oriental  languages  at  lena.  A  Grerman  trans- 
lation was  published  at  Halle  by  M.  Wahl;  and  a  specimen  of 
this,  with  a  less  elegant  and  accurate  translation  found  among 
flie  papers  of  Pococke — perhaps  a  first  sketch — is  added  in  the 
appendix.  This  specimen  is  a  continuation  of  the  fourth 
chapter,  where  the  translation^  which  has  bqen  published, 
concludes. 

Tl^e  preface  of  Paulus  to  the  octavo  edition  erf  the  Arabic 
ori^nal  is  prefixed,  as  containing  some  account  of  the  manu- 
script from  which  it  was  printed:  it  is  followed^ by  the  life  of 
AbdoUatiph  himself. 

The  life  of  the  author  needs  not  detsun  us,  except  to  remark, 
that  he  acquired  all  the  learning  which  Bagdat  could  furnish, 
and  attained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  grammar,  rhetoric, 
dialectics,  history,  poetry,  and  medicine.  He  did  not  neglect 
the  studies  essential  to  a  good  mussulman;  and  was  tio 
mean  proficient  in  the  MafaomeUn  law  and  a  knowledge  of 

*  Pococke  traniUted  only  rix  pagct  ay  they  BUn4  in  the  present  edition;  an4 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  knt  book  contaiAi  sixtytwo  pa^cs.  FococfceU  vork  co«r 
clude&  at  p.  99^ 
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Ae  ]Soran*  •  He  began  his  travels  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight ; 
v^ent  to  Mosul,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem.  From  the  latter  dtf 
he  turned  towards  Acre  to  visit  Saladin,  the  rival  and  opjponent 
of  our  first  feichard.  Saladin  had  however  experienced  «  sig- 
nal defeat  at  Acre,  a  town  which  has  lately  witnessed  a  second 
triumph  of  the  Christian  arms~we  can  scarcely  say,  opposed 
to  Christians.  He  could  not  be  introduced  to  the  sultan;  but 
he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Bohaddin,  the  kidilisker,  whose 
life  he  afterwards  Mnrote  by  command  of  Saladin.  Notwith- 
standing some  temptations  thrown  in  his  way,  he  resolved  to 
visit  Egypt,  which  was  indeed  the  object  of  his  attention  to  the 
sultan  at  Acre  j  and  received  from  some  of  his  generals  the 
warmest  recommendations  to  the  principal  oflScers  in  that 
country,  who  assisted  him  in  all  his  inquiries. 

When  Saladin  had  concluded  a  truce  w^ith  the  Franks,  Ab- 
dollatiph  returned  to  Damascus,  where  he  was  liberally  enter- 
tained by  Saladin ;  and,  after  his  death,  he  returned  to  Egypt 
with  his  sons.  His  various  travels  after  this  period  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail :  he  died  at  Bagdat  forty-five  years  after  he 
had  first  left  it,  consequently  at  the  age  of  seventy- three.  His 
writings  were  numerous;  but  the  work  before  us  alone  remains. 
His  biographer  Osaida  mentions  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  tracts  in  *  medicine  and  natural  histoid.  The  present 
treatise,  as  we  have  said,  is  an  abridgement  ot  his  larger  work  ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  he  has  only  inserted 
what  he  observed  himself. 

The  worii:  itself  consists  0/  two  tracts.  The  first  contains 
miscellaneous  information  respecting  £gypt ;  viz.  the  general 
properties  of  the  country,  its  plants,  animals,  shipjping,  antiqui- 
ties, curious  buildings,  viands,  and  cookery.  The  second  an 
account  of  the  Nile,  the  causes  of  its 'increase,  and  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  regulated  ;  together  with  a  dreadful  history  of  a  fa- 
mine occasioned  by  its  failure. 

To  give  an  analysis  of  a  work  where  the  information  is  so 
closely  compacted,  is  a  very  difficult  task ;  and  to  select  every 
fact,  either  of  curiosity  or  importance,  would  be  equally  operose. 
We  trust  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  we  may  receive  an 
English  version  from  the  luminous  and  comprehensive  pen  of 
the  author.  But  as  another  paroxysm  of  languor  may  inter- 
vene— and  the  last  was  not  a  short  one, — as  additional  rank  and 
new  honours,  which  he  truly  deserves,  may  open  other  views, 
we  shall  give  some  copious  specimens  of  the  work  in  its  present 
state  5  and,  to  gratify  readers  of  every  class,  some  of  these  shall 
be  in  English. 

The  farst  chapter  contains  a  general  description  of  Egypt, 
and  of  its  climate.  The  following  passage— which  we  insert 
equally  as  a  specimen  of  Dr.  Pocockc^s  elegant  concinnity,  and  of 
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the  author^s  comprehensive  terseness^ — gives  ftome  new  ideas  of 
the  climate  of  this  singular  country. 

*  Ex  his  etiam  es(!^  quod  Eurus  ab  iis  cohibeatur  monte  orientaK^ 
AJ  MoiaUem  dicto  ;  illc  siquidem  ocdudit  ab  iis  ventum  hunc  benig«> 
nuniy  ef  vis  ad  ipsos  IHbere  aspirat,  verum  obliquo  tantum  flatu. 
At  que  hinc  ele^ermit  prisd  JEgyptii  scdem  reg^i  Mamfm  ponere^ 
ant  in  ejusmodi  loco,  qui  a  monte  doc  orientaU^  occidentem  versus^ 
lon^e  abesscU  Graeci  etiam  AUxandriam  elcgerant>  et  loco  FotiaUt 
^vitanmty  ob  vidnitatem  ejus  ad  Al  Mohatan  ^  siquidem  mons 
ma^s  iUud  obtegit»  quod  ad  radicesi  soam  est^  quam  quod  longius 
distat.  Deinde^  quia  sol  ortum  suum  ipsls  differty  raro  in  eorum 
aere  maturescuBt  mictuSf  et  diu  eos  cobibet  nos*    IdeoqUe  reperies 

I  iBgypti  loca  quz  Euro  patent,  melioris  esse  sortis  quam  alia* 
It  ob  multam  humiditatem  ejus,  cito  ipsi  obvenit  putredo,  et  multi* 
plicanttu-  in  ca  mures,  qui  e  luto  nascuntur^  multique  sunt  in  Ctua 
scorpionesy  et  plerumque  ictu  iaterimunt,  et  culices  fbetidi,  et  mus- 
es, et  pulices,  quas  diu  permanent. 

'  Ex  his  etiam  est,  quod  Auster,  cum  ipsis  hyeme,  et  rere',  et 
postea  afflet,  valde  frigidus  sit ;  euroque  M  Mann  appellant  ob 
transitum  e}us  per  terram  Al  Marisf  quae  est  e  regiontbus  Nigri-^ 
tarum.  Et  causa  frigiditatis  ejus  est,  quod  transeat  per  lacus  et 
stagna.  Argumetttnm  autem  veritatis  hujus  rei  est,  quod  ubi  per 
dies  aliquot  contionos  duraverit,  redeat  ad  calorem  suum  naturalemt 
et  aerem  calefaciat,  sicdtatemque  in  eo  efficiat/    p.  ii. 

Of  the  plants  of  Egypt  we  have  short,  but  generally  satisfac^ 
tory,  accounts.;  Of  our  author's  talents  in  descriptions  of  na- 
tural history,  we  shall  give  a  specimen  in  that  of  the  balsam* 
tree ;  and  shaft  endeavour  to  render  it  in  English.  The  greater 
number  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  are  illustrated  in. 
the  notes  by  the  addition  of  the  Linnasan  names^ 

*  The  balm,  or  balsam,  another  plant  peculiar  to  Egypt,  is  at 
this  dav  only  to  be  found  in  a  place  near  Ain  Shems,  which  u 
inclosed  and  carefully  preserved,  and  takes  in  the  space  of  about 
seven  acres.  This  shrub  grows  to  the  height  of  a  cubit,  or  more. 
It  has  two  coats  of  bark  ;  the  upper  red  and  thin,  the  under  thick 
and  green  ;  which,  when  chewed,  produces  a  kind  of  oiliness  and 
aromatic  flavour  in  the  mouth.  Its  leaves  are  like  those  of  rue*, 
The  oil  extracted  from  this  pknt  is  procured  at  the  rising  of  the 
dog*Star,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark,  after  the  leaves  have 
been  shaken  ofF.  The  i;ncision  is  made  with  a  sharp  stone;  and 
some  skill  is  required  in  performing  the  operation,  that  the  upper 
rind  may  be  cut,  and  the  under  one  slit,  yet  so  that  the  fissure  da 
not  penetrate  to  the  wood  f  for,  if  the  wood  be  pierced,  no  distilla- 
tion will,  follow.  After  some  person  has  made  the  incision  itfi 
the  manner  described,  it  is  left  till  the  sap  begins  to  run  and  de- 
scend down  the  tnmk,  when  it  is  stroked  with  a  finger  into  a  horn, 
which  being  filled,  the  contents  are  poured  into  glass  bottles..  This 
process  is  continued  till  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow»    Whenever  there 
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n  a  more  than  ordinary  moiature  in  the  air,  the  sap  distils  more 
freely,  and  in  greater  abundance ;  but  in  a  dry  season  it  is  scarce.  The 
quantity  produced  in  the  year  596  (which  was  a  dry  year)  amoui^ted 
to  twenty  rotals. 

<  The  bottles,  thus  filled,  are  buried  till  the  violence  of  the  nuamcr 
heat  be  past;  when  they  are  taken  up,  and  exposed  to  the  sun;  in 
which  state  the  sap  is  daily  watched.  An  oil  is  then  found  to  float 
on  the  liquid  and  earthy  dregs;  which  being  taken  off,  the  re- 
mainder is  again  exposed  to  the  sun  i  and  thus  the  process  is  con« 
tinued  of  exposing  the  sap  to  the  sun,  and  extracting  the  oil  from 
the  surface,  till  the  latter  is  wholly  exhausted. 

*  The  person  who  superintends  this  business,  sublimes  and  pre- 
pares the  oil  {no  one  besides  being  suffered  to  behold  the  prepara- 
tion), and  then  transfers  it  to  the  royal  repository. 

<  The  quantity  of  oil  thus  purified  from  the  sap  amounts  nearly 
to  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole.  A  person,  well  informed  of  these  par- 
ticulars, acquainted  me  that  the  entire  produce  of  oil  amounted  to 
twenty  rotals.  I  know  that  Galen  says,  *^  the  best  oil  of  balsam 
is  that  which  is  found  in  Palestine;  for  that  which  Kgypt  produces 
is  weaken''  But  we  are  at  present  acquainted  with  no  such  plant  in 
Palestine.'     p»  23. 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  the  animals  of  Egypt;  and  the 
author  begins  with  the  account  of  the  E^y^ian  method  of 
hatching  eggs  by  artificial  heat.  The  description  is,  however, 
somewhat  dtfierent  from  the  common  one.  We  shall  add  the 
introduction. 

*  The  hatching  chickens  by  the  warmth  of  dwnr  is  a  part  of  this 
cubject — ^for  in  Egypt  we  scarcely  see  them  hatched  b^  the  incubatioA 
of  a  hen.  Perhaps  they  are  unacquainted  with  this  method;  but 
since  the  former  is  a  peculiar  profession,  a  lucrative  trader  and  an  ob- 
ject of  commerce,  there  are  many  places  in  each  district  assigned- for 
the  purpose.  Back  spot  is  stylod  tbe  manufactory  of  chicicut*  This 
manufactory  is  a  large  area,  where  from  ten  to  twenty  cells  are 
constructed,  of  which  we  shall  again  speak.  In  each  of  these  there 
arc  about  20CO  egg^  and  it  is  styled  lie  bou*e  of'mcuhaAw*    p.  6l. 

A  particular  account  of  tke  whole  process  follows. 

The  aases  are  very  large  and  active,  so  as  to  excel  even  the 
horses  in  speed;  and  are  nearly  equal  in  height  to  the  mulea. 
The  latter  are,  however,  in  great  request;  but  those  produced 
from  the  horse  and  ass  are  not  so  large  as  those  whose  dam  it 
a  mare — mater  emm  est  qua  dat  materiam. — Th^  description  of 

the  crocodile  we  shall  transcribe. 

• 

*  Ex  his  etiam  sunt  eroeoM  :  crocodili  autem  in  Nilo  multi  suntf 
pnesertim  in  superiore  TMatdcy  et  in  GennaM;  illi  siquidem  in  aquis 
dcgunt,  et  inter  saxa  Gerniadd  vermium  ritu  abundant ;  suntque  tain 
magni  quam  parVi ;  magnitudine  autem,  ultra  yiginti  cubitos  longi 
evadunt.    Rcperitur  in  luperficie  corporis  ejus,  juxta  ventrcmi  glan- 
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dula  ad  instar  ovi,  ex  humore  sanguineo  compositay  quae  est  vduti 
vcBicula  moschi,  ct  forma  ct  pracstantia  ;  ct  narravit  mihi  fide  dig^ufl, 
quandoque  ex  ijs  esse,  quse  suminum  moschi  gradum  exzquent,  neque 
ipsi  omnino  cedant.  Parit  etiam  ova  crocodilus,  ovis  gallinaceis 
siniilia;  ct  vidi  in  libro  quodam  Aristoteli  attributo,  verba  qua  ita 
sonant.  Crocodili,  inquit,  jecur  excitat  Venerem,  renes  veto,  et 
adeps  eorum  ad  hoc  magis  efficaces  sunt ;  pellem  ipsius  ferrum  non 
penetraty  et  a  vertebris  colli  ejus  ad  caudam  usque  est  os  unum ; 
ideoque  si  in  dorsum  resupinetur,  nequit  resurgere.  Parit  etiam» 
inquit,  t>va  longa,  veluti  anserina^  quse  in  arena  occultat ;  et  cuin 
prodit,  est  instar  laccrtorum,  hardhun  dictorum,  corpore  et  forma ; 
turn  augescit,  donee  fiat  decern  cubitorum  et  amplius ;  f)ant  etiam 
aexaginta  ova,  natura  enim  ejus  sexagenis  gaudet ;  habetque  sexa* 
ginta  dentes  et  sexaginta  nervos ;  et  cum  coity  sexagies  semen  emit« 
tit,  vivitque  etiam  sexaginta  annos.'     p.  73. 

V  The  skink  our  author  supposes  to  be  the  terrestrial  ofispring 
of  the  crocodile )  but  in  this  he  is  eTidently  misinformed,  as 
well  as  respecting  its  cardiac  and  Aphrodisiac  virtues.  The  hip<> 
popotamus  was  once  found  in  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  but  the  ra^? 
is  there  extinct;  and  we  believe  this  animal  rarely  occurs  where 
the  human  form  is  numerous.  Had  not  our  author  described  it 
^0  carefully,  and  possest  so  many  opportunities  of  correct  inforr 
mation — without  the  slightest  temptation  to  mislead,  and  be- 
yond all  suspicion  of  being  deceived — we  should  have  doubted 
the  existence  of  this  animal  in  Egypt  at  any  time,  His  brief 
description  is  admirably  impressive. 

*  Ex  his  etiam  est  hippopotamus :  hie  autem  rcperitur  i;i  inferion- 
bus  terrse  tractibus,  prssertim  in  iluvio  Damalds.  Estque  animal 
^ole  magnum^  aspectu  terribile,  robore  praestans ;  naves  assequitui^ 
easqiie  submergit,  et  siquas  earum  invadat,  pereunt :  est  autem  bu- 
balis  quam  equo  similior,  nisi  quod  non  sint  ipsi  cornua.  Inest  voci 
ejus  raucedo,  similis  hinnitui  equino,  aut  muli  potius;  estque  magno 
capite,  amplis  faucibus,  acutis  dentibus,  lato  pectore,  ventre  tumi- 
do,  Curtis  cruribus,  insultu  ferox,  impetu  fortis,  terribilis  forma, 
fraudulentia  metuendus.  Narravit  autem  mihi  qui  eos  ssepius  vena- 
tus  est,  dissecuitqvie,  et  membra  eorum  tam  interna  quam  externa 
exploravit ;  esse  cum  porcupi  magnum,  et  partes  ejus  tam  internas, 
quam  extern  as,  ne  minimum  quidem  a  porco  forma  di6en«^  solum- 
modo  magnitudine  dimensionis.'     ?•  77« 

The  torpedo  is  described  with  equal  spirit  and  forcible  ele- 
gance ;  but  in  pne  or  two  circumstances  our  author  seems  tQ 
have  been  misinformed. 

Abdollatiph  next  speaks  of  the  pyramids ;  and  remarks  that 
there  was  formerly  a  much  greater  number,  of  a  smaller 'Size  ; 
and  that  several  of  the  latter  were  destroyed  to  build  the  citadel 
Al  Moskat  at  Cairo,  and  to  support  the  two  fountains  called 
Joseph's  Well  \  for,  in  reality,  this  single  well  merits  the  double 
fiame,  since,  at  a  certain  depth,  there  is  a  platform,  whence  ]x, 
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is  again  sunk  deeper ;  and  to  which  the  water  is  brought  from 
the  lower  well,  previous  to  its  final  discharge  on  land.  The 
appellation  of  Joseph* s  Well  is  not  derived^  as  some  haVe  sup* 
posed)  from  the  patriarch,  but  from  Salah  Oddin  Joseph  £bn 
Job,  in  whose  reign  the  citadel  was  built  and  the  well  sunk. 

The  pyramids  are  described  with  our  author's  usual  dose  per- 
spicuity. *  They  endure  *  (he  says)  *  in  opposition  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  time :  nav,  time  endures  in  opposition  to  their  changes.* 
The  contrivance,  he  thinks,  is  admirable,  and  displays  equal 
judgement  and  skill;  as  the  pyramid's  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the 
middle,  against  which  the  whole  rests ;  and  the  centre  cannot 
be  of  course  displaced.  As  usual,  perhaps,  the  theory  has 
been  superadded  to  the  observation. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pyramids  are  built  is  said  to  be 
red  marble,  mixed  with  white  points :  it  was  more  probably 
the  red  granite  of  Upper  Egypt.  On  the  top  is  *  a  plane,  of 
which  the  dimensions  each  way  are  twelve  (^Ethiopian;  cubits.' 
This  was  found  by  an  arrow  falling  on  it,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  reported  to  scale  the  pyramids  with  ease,  brought 
down  5  while  at  the  same  time  they  ascertained  the  measure  of 
the  plane.  A  stupid  or  an  interested  governor  is  said  to  have 
attempted  the  demolition  of  one  of  the  pyramids ;  and  to  have 
(Tontinued  the  labour  with  such  perseverance,  that*  if,  says  tlie 
historian,  we  look  at  the  ruins,  we  should  think  he  had  sue- 
,  ceeded ;  if  at  the  pyramid,  it  appears  not  to  have  been  touched  :'— 
a  sublime  representation  of  the  immense  mass  1  Our  author 
asked  one  of  the  surveyors  of  the  workmen — for  he  was  present 
at  the  attempted  demolition — if  he  would  engage  to  replace  a 
single  stone  in  its  proper  situatiQn  were  Ijie  oii^ered  a  thousand 
pieces  of  j^old;  «  who  swore,  by  the  high  God^th^t  it  would  be 
impracticable,  even  were  twice  the  sum  proposed.*  We  must 
not  leave  these  singular  structures,  withput  giving  our  author's 
description  of  their  internal  cavities.  Those  who  have  sup- 
posed that  there  are  larger  chambers  than  have  been  discovered^ 
will  find,  from  this  accpunt,  that  they  must  at  least  have  been 
very  carefully  concealed  by  the  first  builders,  whicph  indeed  may 
have  been  the  casej  for  no  impediment  of  jealousy  could  have 
kept  the  secret  from  the  historian.  It  may  however  be  remark- 
ed, that  the  present  opening  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  chanpe, 

<  Est  ctiam  ia  una  duanim  harum  pyramjdum  aditus,  quo  earn  iii# 
l^diuntur  homiaes,  quique  eos  ad  semitas  anguatas  dacit,  et  ca« 
vemas  profundas,  putcosque,  rt  loca  periculosa,  aliaque  hujusmodi : 
quae  mihi  narravit  qui  earn  ingressus  e^t*  peactravitque.  Multtt  si^ 
quidem  e^^ga  cam  stucjium,  et  circa  earn  imaginatio  est,  ideoqu6  in 
profunda  ejus  penetrant  $  necessario  autem  eo  perveniupt,  ut  progre- 
fik  npqueant.  Quod  vero  ad  viam  qua  ingrediuntur,  ea  multum  tnta 
est)  lo^us  autem  lobricus  ad  superiorem  ejus  partem  ducit,  ubi 
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reperitor  domus  quadrata,  inque  ea  sepulchrum  lapideum.  Hac  an- 
tern  adituB,  non  est  porta,  ipsi  a  prima  structura  apposita,  Yerum 
perforatus  est  et  fortuito  repertus ;  memoraturque  Al  Mumun  earn 
primo  i^ruisse.  Praecipui  vero  qui  nobiscum  erant,  earn  iDgressi 
sunt  I  ascenderuntque  in  domum  quse  in  supenore  ejus  parte  est; 
cumque  descenderentf  magna  narrabant  qu£  spectaverant,  esseque 
eam  vespertilionibus,  eorumque  stercore  ita  plenam,  ut  fere  ingres- 
sum  proniberent  \  vespertiliones  autem  ita  magnos  esse,  ut  mole  co- 
himbas  xquent :  esse  item  ipsi  prope  summitatem,  foramina  et  fenes- 
tras ;  tanquam  illuc  loci  posita,  ut  permearent  venti,  et  transmit te« 
retur  lux.  Ipse  vero  alia  vice  eam  cum  coetu  quodam  ingressus  sum; 
cumque  circiter  bis  tertiam  spatii  partem  pertigissemy  defeci  animo  * 
pre  terrore  ascensus,  et  redii  fere  exanimis. 

'  HsB  autem  pyramides  lapidibus  magnis  extructae  sunt ;  est  enim 
bpidum  longitudo  a  decern  ad  viginti  cubitos,  altitudo  a  duobus  ad 
treSy  cum  eadem  fere  latitudine.  Summum  vero  omnium  miraculum 
est  in  conciona  lapidum  ad  se  invicem  positione,  quse  ea  est,  ut  ap« 
tier  fieri  non  possit,  unde  non  reperies  inter  ipsos  quo  acus  ingredia- 
tur,  ncque  pili  interstitium.  Est  etiam  inter  eos  caementum  instar 
folii,  quod  non  novi  cuius  generis,  quidve  sit.  Sunt  item  in  bia 
lapidibus  inscriptiones  calami  antiqui,  ignoti,  ita  ut  non  reperiatur 
in  urbibus  ^gypti,  qui  asserat  tt  de  quqpiam  audivisse,  qui  ilium 
calleret.  Suntque  bz  inscriptiones  multae  admodum,  ita  ut  si  quod 
in  bis  dnabus  pyramidibug  solummodo  est,  in  libros  transferretur, 
conficeret  numerum  decies  millium  librorum.  Legi  autem  in  libro 
quodam'  Sahttorum  antiquorum,  unafn  e  duabus  bis  pyramidibus,  se« 
pukhrum  fiiisse  jigadhimunu  alteram  vero  Hermetu  :  asseruntque  bos 
propbetas  magnos  fuisse^  jigadblmumtm  autem  priorem,  majoremque.' 
'•97- 

It  is  evident  from  the  observation  just  now  recorded — viz. 
that  the  inhabitants  were  able'  with  ease  to  mount  the  pyra- 
mids— that  their  state  must  have  been  different  at  that  time 
from  the  present.  Indeed  it  has  been  said  that  they  ^ere 
faced  with  marble  ;  and  Abdollatiph  remarks,  that  ^e  exter- 
nal stones  were  covered  with  marks  *  calami  ignoti^ — most 
probably  hieroglyphics ;  ^nd  that  if  these  characters  were  tran- 
scribed, they  would  All  ten  thousand  volumes.  The  hiero- 
eics  still  remain  on  the  obelisks  of  Pharaoh ;  and  we  hope^ 
some  late  discoveries,  that  we  may  find  a  clue  to  that  un- 
known tongue.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
the  surface,  we  still  think  AbdoUatiph's  calculation  of  the 
number  of  volumes  erroneous.  If,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  the 
inscription  on  one  part  contained  an  account  of  the  garlic  and 
0nions  consumed  by  the  workmen,  we  shall  not  greatly  regret 
the  loss  we  now  sustain.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyra- 
mids ate  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  taken ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  are  also  ruins  of  buildings,  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics.    . 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids^  a  gigantic  head,  of 
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admirable  pTopordons^  rises  from  the  ground,  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  statue  of  equal  dimensions,  which  must  hare  beea 
at  least  seventy  cubits  in  height.  It  was  one  of  the  immense 
works  of  the  earlier  kings,  and  is  now  known  to  be  the  head  of 
the  fabulous  monster  denominated  the  Sphinx ;  yet  it  is  described 
as  *  Jhrnue  pulcbr^y  in  qua  decus  et  elegantia  ejusperfecte  expressa  est^ 
quasi  rideret  didudo  parum  ore!  Abdollatiph  admires  the  sym- 
inetry  of  the  face,  and  adds  some  judicious  remarks  on  the 
proportions  of  the  features,  particularly  as  suited  to  difierent 
ages,  which  sho>ir  that  he  possessed  a  vcrv  refined  taste,  formed 
by  a  contemplation  probably  of  the  most  oeautiful  works  of  arty 
or  of  the  ^  human  ntce  divine,'  in  its  most  perfect  form.  The 
mutihted  state  of  the  Sphinx  no  longer  admits  that  we  should 
appropriate  this  description  to  it. 

The  obelisks  of  Pharaoh  are  next  described.  The  base  is 
said  to  be  ten  cubits,  and  the  height  of  the  column  to  exceed 
one  hundred.  Their  sunmiit  is  a  blunt  point,  the  top  of  which  is 
covered  with  brass.  There  are  two,  apparently  of  equal  size. 
Of  Pompey's  pillar  we  have  already  spoken  sufficiently,  in  our 
account  of  Dr.  White's  ^gyptiaca. 

The  description  of  the  city  of  Memphis,  the  ancient  metro- 
polis, is  singular,  not  only  from  our  author's  account  of  the  re^ 
maining  temple  and  the  divinities,  but  as  it  fixes  the  situation 
where  the  latest  and  best  geographers  have  placed  it.  The  fol* 
lowing  passage  is  in  many  respects  curious ;  and  we  shall  sub- 
join Dr.  White's  note.  It  leads  us  to  regret  that  the  notes  in 
general  are  so  few,  and  so  short. 

*  Porro  ex  his  sunt  mdera  qua  sunt  in  Mesra  AtUtqua ;  estque 
orbs  hsec  in  Al  Giza  paulo  supra  Fostatam,  Memphis  nempe  illa» 
quam  babitarunt  Phanoncs,  quaeque  sedcs  erat  regni  reeum  .£^ypti* 
£a  derignatur  iUo  loco  Alcorani,  ubi  sermo  est  de  Mose  (super 
'  quein  pax):  **  £t  intrarit  in  urbem,  tempore  negligentisc  habrtato- 
rum  qus.''  Item:/*  Exivit  ergo  ab  ea  timens,  sibique  cavebat." 
Etenim  habitaculum  ejus  (sit  pax  super  eum)  erat  in  pago  aliquo  Al 
Gizae,  prope  urbem  dictam  Demuh.  In  ea  autem  hodie  synagoga  est 
Judseorum,et  spatium,  per  quod  ruinarum  c}\i8  vestigia  reperiuntur,  ex* 
tenditur  ad  iter  quod  sit  circiter  diroidii  diei.  Habitata  fuit  inde  a  tern* 
poribus  in  quibus  floruerunt  Abrahamus  et  Josephus  et  Moses,  (suo 
per  quos  sit  pax) ;  turn  ante  eos  (uti  Deo  visum  est),  turn  infra  eo3» 
usque  ad  tempus  Nabuchodonosoris.  Hrc  eoim  devastavit  regionem 
j£gypti ;  qux  per  annos  quadraginta  condition e  hac  rerum  pertristi 
est  usa.  Earn  cur  dev&staret,  fuit  hoc  in  causa*,  quod  sit  rex  illius 
opitttlatus  Judzis,  in  ^gyptum  elapsis ;  ita  ut  Nabuchodonosor  eos 
ditioni  suae  subjicere  minus  potuerit.  Quapropter  adortos  eum  Na« 
buchodoooftor,  regioaem  ejus  evertit.'     p.  117. 


*  Aristotelis  locum,  quern  ante  oculos  habuit  nostcr,  dudum  a  me 
qussitum,  reperi  tandem  in  libro  primo  cap.  5*    De  Partdnu  Amm* 
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wdicio  viri  doctisaimi  Samuelis  Parr.  Adjiciam  Aristotelis  ipsusims 
"Tcrba :— Xoiiroy  Tte^i  rrii  Jwwijf  fvveuis  entsiv,   f^rj$sv   ^a^aXivoyraf 

xs^agia-fji^yots  avrtw  it^os  rr^y  oua^a-iv,  xara  r^v  ^euj^iOLV  iiuwg  ij 
tr^luH^yi^oLfra,  fv<ns  cLiMiypLvsg  ij^vaj  irx^syj^i  roi$  $vvoifjLBvois  rag 
furixg  yvw^iT^iv,  xat  ^vc^ei  fiXoo-ofoig.  Kai  yap  ay  eiij  ira^aXoyCfV 
xai  afoiroy,  ti  rag  ^  siMvag  avt(vy  ^tw^wfig  ycu^^^v,  iri  rr^if 
^yiljun^o-acav  truvSeujfei^ey,  olor  rrpf  yfafiKr^Vf  ij  rijv  nrKacnxijV 
avrwv  h  fwy  pvcrti  avyearwrcvy  ftij  ^AXov  ayantw^sjsv  rvjv  ^iojoieu^ 
hvaiJi^Oi  ye  rag  airtag  xadopav.  Aio  ^si  (jlhj  hgyBpaiynv  vaiSixutg 
trjy  K^i  rwy  arifLore^  fyiujy  tteiffTts^iy  sy  itOLffi  yag  rag  ^vcixoig 
gyi^i  n  ^avfMiorr4y,  Kai  xxtia'tTBg  'HfOKXurog  X^erai  *(og  rag 
^evtff  siirtty  rag  ^sKofievag  aurut  eymyjeiy,  o\  erteiiav  tc^ogioyrsg  n^^v 
fwrov  ^s^^i^evov  ir^og  rw  ithfWf  san/jorav  e7isXev<re  yog  avrsg  sigievou 
^aplwftag'  EINAl  TAP  KAl  ENTAT0A  0EOT2.  Oirw  xai  ir^g 
Tt^y  ?ijT*jj«y  *gf J  BKaorrs  rwv  XjMwy  itfogiBvou  ^et  (/.tj  hgunrsi^oy,  oog 
$y  atrao-iy  ovrog  fvo-ixs  xat  xaX»-  ro  yaf  fLyj  rvxovrwg^  ahXiysiLa 
r^yog  ey  roig  rn^g  fvT€w$  s^yoig  ^crn,  xai  ^aAiara.  Edit.  Du  VsJ^ 
tom.i.  p.  975.'    !••  3'4« 

The  description  of  the  temple  is  very  interesting ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  the  object  of  adoration  placed  in  it  excites 
the  historian's  admiration.  It  is  not,  however,  a  blind  admira- 
tion or  indiscriminate  praise;  for  he  shows,  as  usual,  an  acute 
and  accurate  taste.  His  delineation  of  the  human  form,  in  its 
most  perfect  state,  is  very  correct.  It  is  a  miniature  neverthelesSf 
thougn  nicely  finished  *  -,  and  the  subsequent  reflexions  are  ju- 
dicious and  interesting.  We  regret  greatly  that  we  have  not 
room  to  add  them.  Of  the  bulk  of  these  idols  we  shall  give 
9ome  idea^  by  transcribing  9  short  pass^gc^ 

<  Sed  at  revertamur  ad  faistoriam  nostram  primam  ;  dicimus  idola 
hte^,  multa  licet  fuerint,  tempus  dxffregiBse,  (paucisaima  si  excipias) 
in  fnfrmenta,  et  in  frusu  cUsjecisse.  Vidi  quidcm  ex  iis  magoum, 
cujus  e  btere  excisus  sit  lapis  molans,  diametro  sua  cubitos  duos 
isquaos ;  in  ejus  tamen  iigura  baud  apparebat  notabilis  deformitast 
iieque  mutatio  manifesta.  Vidi  quoque  idolum,  cujus  inter  pedes 
csset  idolum,  conjunctum  oum  eo,  parvnlumque,  tanquam  filius,  si 
ad  illud  comparetur ;  nihilo  tamen  minus  hominem  squabat  vel  ]on« 
gissimum  ;  quin  tanta  ei  inerat  elegantia  et  pulchritudo,  ut  tllud 
aspiciens  quivis  desidcrio  ^fiiceretur,  nee  quidepi  satiaretur  ^pigiepdOt* 
F.  139. 

The  causes  of  the  destruction  of  the  idols  are  (from  the  au- 
thor's account)  suspicions  of  hidden  treasures ;  and  every  cre-r 
vice  in  a  mountain,  every  uncommon  appearance  in  a  building, 
has  led  to  a  minute  and  particular  examination.     We  know  that 

*  Dr..  White  rappote*  that  Abdollatiph  is  varmer  in  his  praise  of  the  Eg>'ptiaa 
•tatuary,  because  the  Mahometans  admitted  not  of  an}*  representation  of  t|ie  hu- 
van  or  any  other  figure.  But  «e  tliink  this  by  ao  mcftOf  the  case,  as  he  deKiibfc 
Us  fonnex  10  very  atcaralely  mud  raiautely. 
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Ac  instruments  which  a  persoh  employed  during  life  were 
usually  in  Egypt  buried  with  the  dead  (  but  with  the  relation 
of  these  are  mixed  some  idle  tales,  wholly  unworthy  of  the  his^ 
torian's  notice.  Among  the  mummies,  besides  the  birds,  &c* 
generally  known  to  be  embalmed,  we  find  a  calf  (probably  a 
young  Apis),  and  some  small  fishes  called  siri^  perhaps  from  some 
fancied  connexion  with  the  dog*star,  seir.  Some  other  forms 
^nd  kinds  of  mummies  are  described,  but  not  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  detail.  Among  the  notes  we  observe  a  valuable 
and  judicious  abstract  of  Egyptian  history;  yet,  we  suspect^ 
non  wnnibus  numeris  absolute. — We  find  that  we  must  return  to 
this  work  on  another  occasion ;  and  we  shall  then  give  a  greater 
number  of  our  specimens  in  English. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Art.  II. — The  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle^  translated  from  the  Greek  $ 
with  copious  Notes f  in  which  the  Pythagoric  and  Platonic  Dogmas 
respecting  Numbers  and  Ideas  are  unfolded  from  ancient  Sources* 
To  which  is  added^  a  Dissertation  on  Nullities  and  diverging 
Series  ;  in  which  the  Conclusions  of  the  greatest  modem  Mathf 
maticians  on  this  Subject  ate  shown  to  be  erroneous^  the  Nature  of 
in&nitdy  smdl  ^antities  is  explained^  and  the  TO  *£N,  ^  THE 
ON£  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  PlatonistSf  so  often  alluded  to  by 
jiristotli  in  this  IVorkj  is  elucidated.  By  Thomas  Taylor.  4/9. 
2/.  IS.    Boards.    White.     1801. 

VV  E  find  it  no  easy  task  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  this 
work.  To  immerge  in  the  metaphysical  subtilties  of  Aristotle^ 
or  even  to  engage,  at  any  length,  in  several  of  the  disputed  ques- 
tions suggested  in  the  introduction  and  the  notes,  would  fill  a 
volume  of  no  small  magnitude.  To  bring  these  points  also  to 
the  level  of  general  readers,  would  ercatly  increase  the  labour^ 
ai>d  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  article ;  which,  after  all  the  pains  be- 
stowed, mi^ht  be  little  regarded  by  those  for  whom  it  would 
thus  be  designed.  To  hasten  over  the  work  by  a  short  general 
character,  would.be  equally  unjust  and  injurious  to  the  transla- 
tor, whose  labours  are  indeed  vast,  and  whose  ovrors  are  few. 
If  indeed  we  except  a  too  great  veneration  for  the  Stagirite^ 
—a  veneration  scarcely  short  of  a  conviction  of  his  infallibility, 
and  which  occasionally  leads  him  to  language  and  remarks  that 
have  excited  sneers  from  those  whose  learning  and  talents  were 
infinitely  inferior  to  his  own, — ^wc  scarcely  find  any  thing  mate- 
fially  faulty.  If  we  remark  that  his  translation,  from  too  close  9 
'(;opy  of  the  mysterious  precision  and  involved  obscurity  of  his  ori- 

Sinal^  is  at  times  scarcely  intelligible,  it  may  be  properly  replied* 
tat  m  thi^  he  only  follows  his  prototype,  and  cooveys  an  idea  of 
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the  manner  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  work:  nor  do  we 
perceive  how  a  faithful  view  of  the  former  could  be  otherwise 
conveyed  at  all.  The  terse  energetic  language  of  Aristotle  could 
scarcely  be  rendered  by  prolix  paraphrase;  and  his  bold  precision 
would  oe  lost  in  a  crowd  of  words* 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  meet  some  of  the 
works  of  theJStagirite  in  an  English  dress,  particularly  in  the 
translations  of  Dr.  Gillies  and  the  rival  versions  xA  Mr.  Twining 
and  Mr.  Pye ;  and  have  then  enlarged  on  his  wonderfully  com-  * 
.  prehensive  talents,  the  strength  and  depth  of  his  conceptions, 
and  the  almost  unbounded  extent  of  his  knowledge.  Volu« 
minous  as  his  works  are,  they  are  rather  apophthegms  than  trea- 
tises: they  are  the  texts,  which  contain  in  a  few  lines  what  may 
be  extenaed  to  volumes.  Such  is  also  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, that  the  selection  of  what  he  has  written-  in  natural 
history  and  natural  philosophy  would  surprise  a  modem  in- 
quirer, and  almost  lead  him  to  consider  that  science,  in  the  early 
ages,  had  been  supernaturally  revealed.  Mr.  Taylor's  cha- 
Tacte'r  of  Aristotle  is  judicious  and  comprehensive.  We  scarcely 
think  the  encomium  too  warm,  except  perhaps  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  first  paragraph,  where  the  deluge  and  conflagration 
are  images  somewhat  too  strong  and  scarcely  applicable. 

<  Among  the  prodigies  of  genius  who  have  largely  benefited  man* 
kind  by  disseminating  philosophy,  Aristotle  maintains  a  very  distin- 
fished  ranJcL.  When  we  consider  that  he  was. not  only  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  science,  as  his  works  abundantly  evince,  but 
tnat  he  wrote,  on  almost  every  subject  which  is  comprehended  in  the 
circle  of  human  knowledge,  and  this  with  matchless  accuracy  and 
skiU,  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  penetration  or  extent 
of  his  mind«  For  capacious  indeed  must  that  mind  .have  been  which 
embraced  the  vast  orb  o^  existence,  and  left  nothing  unex|^red  in 
the  heavens  or  the  earth,  and  penetrating  that  genius  which  arrived 
at  the  luminous  boundaries  of  human  knowledge,  and  rendered  them 
accessible  to  others.  With  a  bold;  yet  not  impious  hand,  he  appears 
to  hdve  withdrawn  tjie  awful  veil  of  nature  herself,  to  have  detected 
her  most  secret  mysteries,  and  ranged  through  every  part  of  her  va- 
riegrated  dominions.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  possessed  and  to 
have  exercised  the  power  of  reasoning  in  the  greatest  perfection  pos- 
sible to  man;  and  such  of  his  works  as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
time  will  ever  be  considered  by  the  genuine  lovers  of  science,  as 
treasures  which  from  their  sineidar  excellence  are  destined  to  P^nsh 

'  in  no  less  a  catastrophe  than  thatof  a  deluge  or  general  conflagra- 
tion. 

<  But  of  all  his  works,  the  following,  which  is  evidently  from  the 
nature  of  it  the  most  sublime,  perhaps  no  less  excels  in  that  accu- 
racy of  diction,  skilfulness  of  arrangeipent,  and  fecundity  of  con- 
ception, for  which  the  Stagirite  is  every  where  so  remark3d>Ie ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  equally  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  pro- 
ibund  obscurity  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  greater  part  of  it  is  lA* 
volved.'     p. ;. 
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Mr.  Taylor  next  enumerates  the  Mrorks  of  Aristotle,  dividing 
them  into  theoretic^  practical,  or  instrumental.  We  do  not 
greatly  approve  of  this  division,  nor  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
iKr'orks  under  each  head.  The  philosophical  parts  are  by  no 
means  theoretic  or  contemplative;  nor  is  the  art  of  rhetoric, 
properly  speaking,  instrumental. 

'  <  The  end  of  Arittotle'a  moral  philosophy  is  perfection  tlMx>ugb 
the  virtues,  and  the  end  of  hiscontemplfttive  philosophy  an  unioa 
with  the  one  principle  of  all  things :  for  he  scientifically  knew  and 
unfolded  this  principle,  as  is  evident  from  the  twelfth  book  of  the 
following  work,  in  which  he  clearly  pronounces  that  the  domination 
of  many  is  not  ^ood.  The  common  end,  however,  both  of  his  moral 
and  contemplative  philosophy,  which  man  ought  to  pursue,  is  the 
fast  and  mpst  perfect  felicity  of  which  our  nature  is  capable  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  his  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  testifies  that  he  w^o  arrives 
at  this  felicity  ought  not  to  be  called  a  man  but  a  |^od*  All  the 
works  of  the  philosopher  lead  us  to  the  attainment  of  this  end :  for 
some  of  them  unfold  to  us  the  art  of  demonstration ;  others,  that  wc 
may  become  virtuous,  instruct  us  in  morals;  and  lastly,  others  lead 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  afterwards  to  those  lu* 
minous  beings  which  are  placed  above  nature*'     p*  iii. 

If  the  notes  or  the  introduction  offer  a  single  subject,  it  is 
the  One,  centring  every  thing  in  the  first  great  cause;  for  by 
the  *one*  ia  evidently  meant,  by  the  Pythagoreans,  the  principle 
and  source  of  all — ciie  Deity ;  and  the  sublimity  c^  this  concept* 
tion,  the  awful  rev'erence  widi  which  the  subject  is  introduce^^ 
the  respect  and  hesitation  with  which  the  One  is  mentioaed^ 
strongly  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  the  true  pietfof  the  earliest 
philosophic  sects.  It  is  the  system,  we  know,  of  Pythagoras, 
who  brought  it  from  Chaldea,  the  seat  of  early  and  true  religion. 
Of  thel  anguag^  of  Aristotle  we  have  already  spoken.  It  indeed 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly  by  the  proficient  in  his  philosophy  ^ 
but  it  will  give  no  little  trouble  to  the  student.  Perhaps  Mr* 
Taylor's  account  of  it,  though  somewhat  partaking  of  utc  ob- 
scurity of  his  author,  is  correct  and  characteristic. 

*  With  respect  to  his  diction,  it  is  of  that  kind  that  the  words  may 
adhere  to  the  sense  and  the  sense  to  the  words;  a  mode  of  writing 
both  intellectual  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  profundity  of  his  cpn-? 
ceptions  ;  for  he  either  immediately  sives  a  solution  to  a  doubt,  or» 
connecting  many  ^doubts,  he  briefly  sofves  all  of  them  by  one  and  the 
same  solution.  He  is  likewise  never  willing  to  deviate  from  evidence, 
which  being  produced  either  by  intellect  or  sense,  he  especially  ad- 
duces and  celebrates  the  latter  when  he  disputes  with  those  who  in 
every  thing  consider  sense  as  the  standard  of  truth.  Hence,  there 
h  such  an  irresistibly  strength  in  his  demonstrations,  that,  when  he 
cannot  persuade  by  assumptions  not  rashly  introduced,  he  at  least 
procures  assent  by  the  force  of  necessity. 

'  This,  too,  is  peculiar  to  Aristotle,  that  he  was  never  willing  tq 
depart  from  nature,  but  even  contemplated  things  which  transcend 
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nature  througrh  a  natural  habit  and  knowledge;  just  as,  on  the  c6tf-' 
trary,  the  divine  PIato»  after  the  manner  of  the  "rythagoracans,  cofl-^ 
templated  whatever  is  natural^  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  that  which  is 
divine  and  abovft  nature:  so  that  the  former  considered  theology 
physically,  and  the  latter  physics  tlieologically.  lie  likewise  never 
employs  fables  and  enigmas,  and  never  ascends  into  the  marvellous 
and  the  mystic,  but  adopts  obscurity  as  a  substitute  for  every  othei* 
veil,  and  involved  mode  of  writing ;  the  reason  of  which  we  proposed 
to  investigate,  as  the  fourth  object  of  inquiry/     p.  iii* 

Tbc  Stagirite,  it  is  remarked,  is  designedly  obscure,  insteacj 
of  veiling  science  in  the  garb  of  fable  and  enigma ;  f^or  the  lat- 
ter may  admit  of  some  interpretation,  which,  if  false,  will  mis^ 
lead  and  preclude  farther  inquiry.  We  have  striking  instances 
df  this  in  some  of  the  Pythagorean  precepts,  particularly  the 
golden  thigh,  the  ridicule  of  Lucian,  and  the  nut  not  hitherto 
cracked,  abstine  a  fahis.  We  have  little  doUbt  that  important 
precepts  were  couched  under  each  distinct  head,  though  at  pre- 
sent unfathomable. 

Mr.  Taylor  next  explains  the  qualifications  which  are  requi- 
site for  his  reader,  strangely  called  *  auditor.'  These  are,  *  a  na- 
turally good  disposition,  a  penetrating  sagacity,  and  an  ardent 
love  of  truth.'  Let  no  others  enter  the  sacred  temple! — Pene- 
trating sagacity  we  allow  to  be  very  requisite  ;  and  though  the 
other  qualities  are  equally  commendable,  we  do  not  fully  see 
their  application  in  a  student  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics.  It 
will  require  pecaiiar  acuteness  to  perceive  that  there  are  objects 
mors  real  than  those  of  sensey  to  elevate  the  mental  eye  to  the 
principles  of  things,  and  gaze  on  their  dazzling  splendor. 

<  The  design  of  Aristotle  in  this  work  is  to  lead  us  from  forms 
merged  in,  or  inseparable  from,  matter,  to  those  forms  which  are  en« 
lirely  immaterial,  and  which,  in  his  own  words,  are  the  most  Inmi- 
nous  of  all  things.  But  he  considers  these  forms  so  far  only  as  they 
are  beings ;  or,  in  other  words,  so  far  as  they  are  the  progeny  of  one 
first  being,  and  are  characterised  by  essence.  Nothing,  therefore, 
is  discussed  in  this  work  pertaining  to  will  or  appetite,  or  any  things 
of  this  kind,  because  these  are  vital  powers ;  nor  to  sensation,  the 
dianoetic  energy  and  intelligence,  because  these  are  the  properties  of 
gnostic  natures.  Hence,  we  shall  find  that  the  Metaphysics  of  Ari- 
stotle unfold  all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  great  orb  of  being,  so 
far  as  every  thing  which  this  orb  contains  is  stamped  as  it  were  with 
the  idiom  of*  its  source.  The  same  thing  is  likewise  effected  by 
Plato  in  his  Parmcnides ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  more  theo- 
logically, conformably  to  the  ecnius  of  his  philosophy,  which  al- 
ways considers  nature  so  far  as  sne  is  suspended  from  divinity.  The 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  are,  therefore,  the  same  with  the  most 
scientific  dialectic  of  Plato,  of  which  the  Parmenides  of  that  phtlo- 
lopher  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen,  with  this  difference  only,  that  in^ 
^e  former  the  pbysicaly  and  in  the  latter  the  tlieologicaly  duuader 
predominate'    r.  t. 
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We  shall  not  follow  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  explanation  of  the 
employment  of  scientific  dialectics  and  their  different  energies^. 
Indeed  we  fear  that  we  could  not  easily  render  it  intelligible. 
There  is  an  error  in  all  Mr.  Taylor*s  explanations,  that  we  must 
point  out.  Impressed  with  the  idea,  not  indeed  In  every  instance 
a  clear  one,  he  is  often  unhappy  in  his  choice  of  words,  and  seems 
studiously  to  prefer  the  laneuage  of  the  schools,  when  he 
might  render  the  subject  much  more  explicit  by  adopting  com* 
mon  terms*  Absorbed  also  in  intellectual  energies,  he  treats  ex^ 
perimental  philosophy  somewhat  disrespectfully. 

The  arrangement  of  the  books  is  that  pu(>lished  by  Aldus 
and  Bessarion,  adopted  by  the  best  of  Aristotle's  interpreters. 
To  Dr.  Gillies,  who  proposed  a  different  arrangement,  Mr. 
Taylor  is  not  very  complaisant,  and  points  out  the  inconsisten- 
cies which  would  result  from  Ac  alteration,  if  adopted;  while^ 
*  in  another  place,  he  accuses  him  of  misinterpreting  the  Stagv 
rite.  Indeed  Dr.  Gillies's  translations  are  occasionally  too  dif- 
fuse, and,  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  somewhat  in* 
accurate. 

Our  critic  next  analyses  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle:  but 
this  part  is  too  long  to  be  transcribed ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
abridge  it.  The  defence  of  Aristotle,  respecting  the  first 
*  mroeri  is  ingenious,  but  not  very  satisfactory.  That  which  is 
generated  introduces,  he  remarks,  a  temporal  oeginning  of  gene- 
ration. This  may  be  admitted,  with  some  limitations,  as  the 
first,  though  not  tne  first,  cause.  If,  however,  these  be  •  demons 
strated^  to  he  ^  perpetual^  diey  can  have  no  cause,  because  nothing 
can  be  antecedent.  We  shall  select  the  whole  passage,  without 
any  farther  comment  *• 

^  It  has  also  been  said,  though  unjustly,  that,  according  to  Ari- 
stotle, the  first  mover,  whom  he  calls  intenect,  eternity,  and  God,  is 
only  the  final,  but  not  the  cfFcctivc  cause  of  the  world.  That  the 
first  mover  is,  however,  according  to  Aristotle,  an  effective  cause,  is 
evident  from  what  he  says  in  the  second  book  of  his  Physical  Ausi- 
cultations,  in  the  division  of  causes ;  for  he  there  denominates  an  ef* 
fective  cause  to  be  that  whence  the  principle  of  motion  is  derived  ; 
and  again,  that  whence  the  first  principle  of  mutation  or  rest  origi* 
nates.  Thus,  for  instance,  says  he^  he  who  consults  is  a  cause,  and 
a  father  of  his  son,  and',  in  short,  that  which  makes  of  that  which  is 
made.  In  the  first  also  of  his  books  De  Coelo,  he  says,  **  that  nei- 
ther God  nor  Nature  produces  any  thing  in  vain  ;*'  and  in  another 
part  of  the  same  book  he  asserts,  ^<  that  eternity  frbm  always  sub* 
sisting  receives  the  appellation  of  immortal  and  divine,  whence  also 
being  and  life  are  imparted  to  other  things,  to  some  more  accuratelyi» 
»  .. ■  .    ■       ■  ■     .1.  ■■ . ..^^i^.i  ,1  ■ .  ■      -^ 

*  We  have  generally  thought  Aristotle  incomistent  on  this  subject ;— whether 
4e«igoedly  iO|  those  best  scqaainted  with  bis  writings  will  decide*  The  whole  H 
eertaioly  left  in  great  obscurity :  and  we  ought  to  add,  that  the  book  principally- 
referred  to  in  the  passage  here  cited,  iTi^i  euuu.a9im  AKHCfMrmf  is  amoiij^  ik%r 
mmi  «|ueitionable  of  those  attribated  to  this  great  phil9«opher. 
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and  ta  others  more  obscurely.''  lo  the  first  bookt  likewide^  ofhif 
MetaphysicSy  praidng,Anaxa^oras»  and  prior  to  him  Hermotimus, 
as  not  only  admitting  material  causes  of  the  universe,  but  con- 
templating intellect  as  the  efFectiye  and  final  cause>  he  obsenres  a* 
follpws:  M  He;  therefore,  who  asserted  that  as  in  animals,  so  also  in 
nature,  there  is  a  certaip  intellect,  which  is  the  cause  both  of  the 
world  and  of  all  order,  will  appear  like  one  sober,  when  compared 
with  those  ancients  that  spoke  rashly."  And  shortly  after  he  adds, 
**  Those,  therefore,  who  entertained  this  opinion,  together  with 
establishing  a  principle  of  things,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  sub- 
sisting in  a  beautiful  manner,  established  also  a  principle  which  is  the 
cause  of  motion  to  things."  * 

<  Should  it  be  asked  why  Aristotle  does  not  so  openly  call  God  ao 
effective  as  he  does  a  final  cause,  we  reply  with  Simphcius,  that 
since  that  which  makes,  makes  that  which  is  generated^  and  that 
which  is  generated  at  the  same  time  introduces  a  temporal  beginning' 
of  generation,  hence  he  refuses  to  call  the  celestial  bodies,  which  he 
demonstrates  to  be  perpetual,  generated,  though  he  often  and  clearly 
denominates  the  cause  of  them  an  effective  cause.  And,  perhaps^ 
if  some  one  should  dssert  that  the  terms  generator  and  maker  are 
properly  adapted  to  things  in  generation  and  corruption,  because 
they  introduce  a  partial  time,  he  will  employ  different  appellationa 
when  speaking  of  things  perpetual.  Aristotle,  indeed,  does  not  re^ 
fuse  to  call  motion  perpetuaT,  though  its  very  being  consists  (cir  rw 
ytvi&Bou)  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be;  but  he  is  unwilling  to 
say  that  it  has  a  perpetual  veneration,  because  that  which  is  gene- 
rated appears  not  to  have  had  a  prior  subsistence,  and  will  afterwards 
be  corrupted.*     p.  xxx. 

We  shall  now  turn  to  what  Mr.  Taylor  says  of  his  oWn 
translation. 

*  In  translating  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  f  for  it  is  now  time 
to  speak  of  the  following  translation)  I  have  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  give  the  uteral  meaning  of  every  sentence^  without 
paraphrasing  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  sense  of  my  author,  or  ex« 
panding  what  might  appear  to  be  too  concise.  The  studied  ob- 
scurity indeed  of  AristoUe's  diction  in  this  work  is  perhaps  without 
a  parallel  in  any  ancient  or  modem  writer.  Not  daring,  therefore,  to 
impose  on  the  reader  by  presenting  him  with  my  conceptions  as  those 
of  the  Stagirite,  nor.  presuming  to  measure  that  mighty  genius  by 
my  own,  I  have  in  general,  after  giving  the  most  faithful  translation 
In  my  power  of  dubious  passages,  either  explained  them  by  notes,  or 
left  diem  to  the  decision  of  the  reader :  for  as  I  writ^,  not  with  any 
design  of  procuring  the  fleeting  and  contemptible  applause  of  the 
day,  but  with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  more  equiuble  posterity, 
I  have  endeavoured  by  acting  the  part  of  a  faithful  traa^or  tojpro- 
cure  for  the  following  copy  a  duration  co-extended  with  that  of^the 
•riginaL'     p.  xli. 

Dr.  Gillies  asserted,  in  &e  introduction  to  bu  translation  of 
Aristotle's  ^  Ethics  and  Politics*^',  that  he  *  had  tniseraUy 

*  Noticed  in  our  Reviewi  vol.  24,  p.  43,'  Nev  Arr. 


ihU-spent  Ifis  time  in  examining  Aristotle's  numerous  commont^- 
lors— Greek,  Arabic,  and  Latin.'  This  was  not  likely  to  conci- 
liate Mr.  Taylor,  vrtid,  next  to  Aristotle  himself,  adores  the 
Commentators  who  have  written  in  thd  first  61  these  languages, 
and  has  filled  his  notes  with  translations  from  the  best  ot  them. 
The  assertion  is  of  course  tfeated  with  great  indignation.-^ 
Non  nostrum  est^  Sec. 

In  our  account  of  the  work  hitherto  given,  we  liave  afforded 
sufficient  foundation  to  enable  the  rcuder  to  judge 'of  Mr.  Tay- 
jor's  merits.  If  a  veneration  of  his  author  be  requisite  to 
enable  a  translator  to  give  an  adequate  and  spirited  version  5  if 
close  and  repeated  study  can  alone  render  him  sufficiently  x:on- 
versant  with  the  scope  and  meaning  of  his  oriffinal;  Mr;  Tay- 
lor must  be  amply  qualified  for  the  task.  We  have  not  blamed 
him  in  either  respect.  Yet  his  translation  is  adapted  for  the 
csotcfrics  rather  than  the  exoterics;  and  it  appears  to  u5  to  be  best 
fitted  for  those  who  warit  it  least. 

TTie  ridtes,  ^e  haVe  Said,  afe  chiefly  selected  from  Aristotle's 
best  commentators;  rior,  from  their  connexion  with  the  text,  and 
•Vith  trains  of  reasoning  too  long  to  be  taken  up  in  this  place^ 
can  we  give  any  adequate  view  of  them.  They  are  often  ex- 
J)lanatbi:y,  a«d,  in  many  instances,  a  breviary  of  comrnentaries. 

The  dissertation  on  infinite  series  is  a  truly  curious  paper  5  ^ 
and,  whit  may  appear  surp-isingj  it  is  designed  to'  illustrate  the 
to  'EN,  or  *  The  One  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists/  Thft 

Erincipal  mathematical  point  which  the'  author  attempts  to  esta- 
lish,  is,  that  the  suni  of , the  neutral  series  i  +  i  •  i  +  &c.  ad 
infinitum^  is  equal  to  o;  because  Euler  observes,  if  we  stop  at 
—  I,  the  series  gives  o;  if  at  4*  r,  it  gives  i.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  adds  our  author,  tjiat  the  sUm  must  be  between  both, 
viz.  -J.  Why,  however,  it  should  be  i,  divided  by  2,  rathct 
than  o,  divided  by  2,  we  afe  not  told.  Indeed,  to  every  person 
conversant  with  the  summation  of  series,  this  determination  is 
unfounded,  ^e  must  confess,  notwithstanding,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  these  doctrines  is  not  sufficient  to  mduce  us  to  en- 
large on  them  j  nor  is  the  nature  of  the  One  to  be  illustrated  by 
negations.  Our  author  must,  however,  be  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself.  We  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  the  extract  from 
Proclife,  as  too  long  for  our  limits. 

<  First  then,  we  hove  demonatrated  that  infinitely  small  quantities 
are  neffatJons  of  infinite  nniltitude}  and  a  negation  of  all  multitude  is 
that  which  charactenses  the  one,  as  is  evident  from  the  first  hypothec 
sis  of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato.  As  aU  finite  quantities  likewise  may 
be  considered  as  consisting  of  infinite  series  of  infinitely  small  ^uaA** 
tities,  it  follows  that  infinite  negations  of  multitude  may  be  said  to 
constitute  all  finite  quantity.  Admirable,  therefore,  is  the  nature  of 
liegation,  a»  is  beautifuHy  shown  by  Proclus  in  the  following  extract 
Irom  the  fifth  book  of  hie  most  excellent  MS.  Commentary  on  thsf 
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Pimieiiidei;  for  the  length  of  which  the  istdligent  tctder  will,  I  am 
ptrmuled,  require  no  apdogy/    p.  459, 

.  *  Since  too,  infinitely  tmall  qiuuitltiesy— which,  from  what  has 
Wea  wudy  are  evidently  analogous  to  the  superessential  unities,  of 
.which  we  have  spoken  so  lai^ely  in  note  to  p.  386»  twelfth  book, 
^nd  the  addition^  notes, — since,  I  say,  they  subsist  infinitely  in  the 
^onad,  and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  very  nature  of  it, 
— -hencCf  an  infinittly  small  quantity,  or  the  otUf  is  superior  to  the 
^ndd\  (^x  infinitely  small  quantities  compdse,  but  are  not  composed 
from,  the  monad.  And  hence  we  sec,  that  there  is  an  evident  di» 
atinction  between  the  one  and  the  monati^  wluch,  as  we  have  observed. 
Was  one  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Pythagorseans.  All  number,  too,  is  ift 
like  manner  fnii  of  the  nature  of  tire  one^  or  the  iofinitelr  smaU  ;  for 
•ay  number  divided  by  an  infinitely  snidll  quantity  produces  aa  iafi- 
iiite  series* 

.  *  Again :  when  a  finite  quantity  is  subtracted  from  itself,  aa  in- 
finitely small  quantity  tnay  be  considered  as  the  remainder.  Thus,  m 
iwbtracted  from  a  is  a— a,  which  cons^acuously  shows  us  as  in  an 
image,  that  wt^n  all  multitude  is  taken  away  from  beings,  the  our 
still  remains :  for  numbers  are  images  of  beings,  and  an  infinitely 
small  quantity  of  the  tneJ     f  •  465. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  a  work  of  infinite  labour,  and  of  venr 
superior  learning ;  yet,  we  think,  of  labour  misemployed,  and  of 
learning  not  properly  applied.  Those,  as  we  have  said,  can 
only  appreciate  either,  who  will  have  little  occasion  for  anf 
.version*  As  there  may  be  many,  however,  who,  like  lord  Mbu- 
ixnldo,  and  perhaps  our  author,  see  little  merit  "in  modem  la- 
bours and  modern  discoveries,  who  think  the  Principia  of  New- 
tan,or  the  discoveries  of  Herschcl,  mere  trifles,  when  compared  tp 
tiie  disquisitions  on  essences  and  energies  either  doxastic  or  dia^'^ 
iioctic,  we  cannot  regret  that  such  investigations  arc  generally 
disused.  Tp  the  initiated,  they  will  be,  in  any  form,  interest- 
ing. To  the  speculative  inquirer,  who  may  not  be  able  to  ex* 
j>lore  the  originals—*  antiqubj  accederefonteSf  they  will  show  what 
.was  the  learning  which  engaged  the  ancient  metaphysicians  { 
which  was  once,  and  by  some  is  still  cajled,  science.  They  must 
tot  how:ever  rashly  decide.  Even  in  these  abstruse  and  ap- 
parently inexplicable  disquisitions,  there  is  much  valuable 
matter,  conveyed  in  a  form  at  once  accurate,  concise,  and  com* 
prehensive — many  valuable  materials  on  subjects  most  interest-* 
teg  and  important  to  human  beings,  wlio  would  kkA  to  Otlicr 
Regions  and  other  worlds,  when  this  visible  diumai  sphere  shall 
be  at  an  end.  For  these  reasons,  vvc  ate,  on  the  wht^lfc,  pleased 
With  this  work,  and  with  the  author's  infotmation,  Aat,  undet 
tlie  patronage  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  we  may  expect  a 
complete  translation  of  the  works  of  Plato  in  a  handsome  form* 
Ir'he  present  appears  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  William  and 
H/ix.  George  Meredith.  The  nobleman  refened  toj  is,  we  uor 
dcrstand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk* 


<    «59    )   ^ 

AnT.  III. — Thi  Worhs  of  James  Harris^  Esq.  v^fj  ^  4^ount  cf 
his  Lift  oHd  Character i  by  bis  Sm  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury* 
%Vols*    ifQ.    -^L  ly.  Cfi.  Boards.    Wingravc.     x8oi. 

Since  the  ^Cl^ni)  ;^probatioQ  of  the  learned  has  continued 
for  many  years  to  sanction  the  labours  of  Mr.  Harris,  it  is  no' 
iBngerine^uw  for  pr^te  or.ceosure.  «.Tet,  since  criticism  has 
iifiit«^«eii  iiAioBy  asleep,  and  applause  has  not  assumed  the  guise 
•f  isdiicrimitiate  adiaation,  'we  may  perhaps  add,  that,  wkh 
auek  t»  admire,  subsequent  inquirers  hatre  discovered  some  lit- 
de  exTors  udncb  the  best  may  cooimic,  and  of  which  the  ^Misest 
Baed  tiotlbe  a&amed.  To  pursue  these  would  now  be  useless  ; 
and  indeed  o\mc  tihitf  ot>jeol,  in  the  present  ai^icle,  is  the  life  of 
the  «ery  aiaiable  and  v^speatable  author. 

Tbe'Iife  of  fAr.  HarriSi  bj  his  son  lord  Maliyieabui^,  is  wrh'^ 
lea  sratkall  die . /urarail|i  of  a&csion,  Mrhich  the  .virtues  and: 
tenderness  of  a  father  could  inspire,  conjoined  with  the  iaudable 
pide  pf  being  ib\c  to  ij^im.such  a  $ire  as  hiS'Own.  Mr.  Hai^is 
Vfrzs  »pt  ;i  recuse  or  *  tour  studenjt.  After  pursuing  phijbaopjxy 
9*ilb  ^Peripatetics  and  the  Stoics^-^taough  the  {amcr  appear 
to  )i^ye  been  bi^  4;hief  |riMOfirites,-^hd  would  join  the  g^y  world 
mlinif^^cM  t»twfium<^  animate  it  vrith  spm^lj  nemarkst 
conto^  jiis  instructive  mfoxmationwidh  judgement  and  delicacyy 
•nd  j«m  in  the  #nni6ic  is^kose.  powers  he  faaMl  augmented  biy  ma 
tMite  «nd  his  selections*  He  (was  for  many  yeftps  in  parliaitienti 
smd  in  several  official  j^hfuatidns.  During  the  fast  six  ^ears  he 
WVi  secretary  and  conjpttrtlcr  to  the  ,qpeeri.  He  died  m  1780^ 
dc^e  age  of  seventy-two.  iJRs.  epitaphj  written  with  singulaf 
leh^aAce,  we  shall  subjoin. 

^         ^M.  S.  -  • 

Jaccbi  JKftmris  fiariiburtaisSs,'  '  ! 

yViri^beni,  et  docti,         *  .  •  -   . 

GfVBOarpm  Litetfaram  pnecipiiepenti, 

Cu|«8 'Opera  qcouratlBsiina  ' 

Oe  Ari&us  eiegant4oy)bas  - 

De  Gmmmfftii^  de  llogici,  d«  EUiicf « 
Stylo  bre^,4ifnat>o,Mmpli€iv  ' 
Sui  Mom  Ai^to^^is 
'  <Jolisci*ipta,  ^ 
IhMteH  laadetbiuit  tfltimi. 
St«dits  severioribus  addi€tus» 
CoamHiaN  tavnen  ^vkc  oi£cia, « 
Et  «cmia  Patm,  Kbriti, 
Civis,  S^^orin  ttivma, 
Ct  jmplevit'et  omavit.  ' 
Obiit  XXU.  Die  I>e<enibffts,  M 4>CC,LXXX. 
.Anno  i^ta^s  XXXIL 

'^Itenr  this  JnieriptfiQiu  •  fcswlcjiganr  ,ef  fiuloaophgr  is  Jtprd* 

Ta 


1«#  tTaM/ffTorh. 

unttdf  holditf^  over  8  medallion  of  my  father  a  scrofi,  vnih  ihc  fol' 
lowing  iateriptioR  i 

Mcvov  ayoi^if  -        ~ 

To  i'  OLffOVStV         .  ...'.. 

lCfit>6^/    Voh  1.  p.  \tiu 

Mr.  Harris  wa»  bred  to  the  laW|  as  a  part  of  an  omankntat^ 
perhaps  useful,  education;  but  his  father  dting  in  his.  twenty^ 
fourth  year,  he  followed  ^  the  strong  and. decided  hcnt.of  .Iu9 
mind/  in  pursuing  the  atu^y  of  the  Greek  and  Latia  classics^ 
This  study  he  followed  with  great  avidity  in  hh  retirement  at 
Salisbury;  but»  after  ntany  ytard,  he  fitst  attended  to  the  works; 
erf  Aristotle,  having,  imbibed  the  usttalprejuc&ces  against,  hinu 
His  three  treatises  were  published  in  1744;  and  his.Hennes  in 
1 7"5 1 .  '  The  subject  of  the  latter  was  suggested  bfy  the  Minerva 
df  Sanctius,  a  work  which  be  always*  held  in  the. highest 
esteem*.    .    .  .    . 

]  "'From  the  period  of  his  mamage  '^  (1745)  *  until  the  year  1761^ 
ihy  father  continued  to  live  entirely  at  Salisbury,  except  in  the 
Summer,'  when  htr  sometimes  retired  to  his'  hou^e  at  Dumtord,  near 
that  dty.  It  was  there  that  he  found  himWlf  rtiost  free  from  the 
interruption  of  buiriness  tfnd  of  company^  a^d  at  leisure  to  compose 
the  chief  part  of  those  works  which  were  t&e  result  of  his  sttt<^^  aJi 
other  seasoBtf.  His  time  was  divided  between  th«  care  of  his  &mil|;^ 
i9.;which  he  placed  bis-.chief  happiness,^ his  literary  pursuits,  and^ae 
society  of  Has  friends,  and  neighboursr  with  whom  he  kept  upii  ^oiW^ 
6t2|nt  aud  cheerful*  intercourse.  ,  iTIie  superior  taste  and  skiU  which 
he.  possessed  in  music,,  and  his  extreme  foifdness  for  hearing  it,  led 
him  to  attend  to  its  cultivatioh  in  his  native  place  with  uiicommoii 
pains  and  success ;  insomuch  that,  under  'his  auspices,  not  only  thit 
annual  musical  festival  in  Salisbury, flourished  beyond  most  institu- 
tions of  the  kind,  but  even  the  ordinal^  sUbscA-iption-concerts  werfe 
carried  on,  by  his  assistance  and  directions,  with  a  spirit  and  effect 
seldoni  equalled  out  of  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  beautiful  selec- 
tions made  from  the  best  Italian  and  German  composers  for  these 
festivals  and  concerts,  and  adapted  by  my  fsther,  sometimes  to  words 
selected  from  Scri#l!hre,  or  fronx  Milton's  .Paradise  I^ost,  sometimes 
to  compositions  or  his  .own,,  have  survived  th<  occasions  on  which 
they  were  first  produced,  smd  are  still  in  fifT^t  estimation.  Two  vo- 
lumes of  these  selections  nave, beea .lately  published  by  Mr.  Corfe, 
organist  of  Salisbury  cathedi^;  the  re$tr^mafi|i  in  manuscript  in  pos- 
session of  my  hknWj,  His  own  hpuse,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the 
frequent  scene  of  spcial  and  musical  meetin|;;8  rsnd  I  think  I  do  not 
hazard  too  much  in  s.^ying,'  that  be  coninbOtedT  both  by  his  own 
conversation,  and  by  the  company  which  he  often  assembled  at  hia 
house  from  various  parts,  to  refine  and  improve  the  taste  and  manners 
of  the  pkce  in  which  he  retided.'    Vol.  i.   f,  tyrV  ' 

The  *  Philosophical  Arrangements '  appeared  in  1 775 ;  and  the 
Philological  Inquiries^  one  ^f  the  nioat  vaxied  and  pleasii^  of 
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0turlutkor^8. productions,  in  1781.  Lord  Mabncfburv  considers 
h  only. as  '  a  retrospective  view  of  those  studies  whicn  exercised 

^is  mind  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  life,  excepting  that  he  regards 
St  as  a  monument  of  affection  to  some  of  hi^  most  intimate 
friends  *.'  Perhaps  it  may  be  called  collections  from  his  com- 
mon-place book.  It,  howeyer^  contains  many  interesting  facts, 
and  some  valuable  information.    The  Philosophical  Arrange- 

,ments.were  noticed  in  our  4Qth  volume,  O^  S.;  and  we  there 
pointed  out  one  great  object  of  the  author  ^  to  establish  the  dig* 

.  nity  of  mind,  and  its  objects,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
4:hancc,  fatality,  and  materialism — doctrines  which  have  sprung 
up  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  corruption  and  misinter- 

fretation  of  the  mechanical  philosophy/  Vol.  xi.  p.  8. — ^The 
Philological  Inquiries' were  noticed  in  our  volumes  51  and  5?. 
Lord  Malmesbury  adds  what  he  calls  some  farther  particu- 
lars concerning  his  father'^  character^  which  we  shall  tran- 
scribe. , 

*  Tbe  distinction  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known,  while 
« living,  and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  survive  to  posterity,  is  that  of  lei 
man  of  learning.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  he  ap- 
plied more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any  modem  writer  has  done, 
to  the  study  and  explanation  of  ancient  philosophy,  arose  from  an 
early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  excellent  poetji  and  histo- 
rians in  that  language.  They,  and  the  best  writers  of  the  Augustan 
age,  were  his  constant  and  never-failing  recreation.  By  his  familia- 
nty  with  them,  he  was  enabled  to  enliven  and  to  illustrate  his  deep^ 
and  more  abstruse  speculations,  as  every  page  almost  of  these  volumes 
will  abundantly  testify.  But  his  attainments  were  not  confined  to 
ancient  philosophy,  and  classipal  learning.  He  possessed  likewise  a 
general  knowledge  of  modem  history,  with  a  very  distinguishing 
taste  in  the  fine  arts,  in  one  of  which,  as  before  observed,  he  was  an 
eminent  proficient.  His  singular  industry  empowered  him  tp  make 
these  various  acquisitions,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  duties 
which  he  owed  to  his  family,  his  friends,  or  his  country.  I  am 
in  possession  of  such  proofs,  besides  those  suready  griven  to  the  pub- 
lic, of  my  Cither's  laborious  study  and  reflexion,  as,  I  apprehend,  are 
▼cry  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Not  only  was  he  accustomed,  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  to  make  copious  extracts  from  the  different 
books  which  he  rca3,'  and  to  write  critical  remarks  and  conjectures 
on  many  of  the  passages  extracted,  but  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of 
regularly  oommitting  to  writing  such  reflexions  as  arose  out  of  hik 
atudv,  which  evince  a  niind  carefully  disciplined,  and*  anxiously  bent 
pn  tne  attainqient  of  self*knowledge,  amd  self-government.  And  yet', 
though  habituated  to  deep  thinkrag  and  laborious  reading,  he  was 
genendly  cheerfiil,  even  to  playfulness*    There  was  no  pedantry  in 

■■  I'  I'  II  l»«.l  II.  -11  l|l«  11.  M 

^  It  is  singvlaf'tlitt  this  rxpres3ion  occurs  at  thb  ronclnston  of  oar  second  arti« 
cle  ioTol.  5S|  O.  S.  Whence  arises  thecoincideQce?  Ts  it  borrowed  by  lord  Malme*- 
IWO'i  V  <l?iRn^l'y  written  by  hiw  f 
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hils  tmmnen  of  coriver^ton^  nor  wae  lie  eter  seen  dther  16  difi|dif 
his  learning  With  ostentation,  dt  to  ti^t  wt^  slight  or  supereilfoiis- 
ntss  those  less  informed  thati  himiel^  He  ftthcr  soudbt  to  make 
them  appear  partakers  of  what  he  knew,  tlwn  to  mort^y  them  bj  a 
parade  of  his  own  superiority.  Kor  had  he  any  of  that  roistrabk  £m- 
tidiousneas  about  him  which  too  often  disgraces  men  of  leirmn|^  and 
prevents  their  being  amused  or  intevestedt  af  lea^l  their  choof^tng.  to 
appear  so,  by  common  ptrformanceti  and  cdbifnon  events.      .  ^ 

*  It  was  with  Wm  a  maxim,  that  the  rtiOSt  diflStult,  and  infltoteiy 
the  preferable,*  sbrt  of  criticism,  both  in  Htefature  atld  m  the  arta» 
was  that  which  consists  in  finding  out  bea\it]ev,  rathef  than  defects ; 
and  although  he  certainly  wanted  not  Judg;thettt  to  distinguish  and 
to  prefer  superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  he  ^as  too  fieaMlsMt^  1l> 
expect  it  should  very  often  occur,  and  too  wise  to  allow  himaelf  to 
be  disgusted  at  common  weaknc«i  or  imperfection.  He  thoughts 
indeed,  that  the  very  attempt  to  please,  however  it  night  Wl  ^ort 
of  Its  aim,  deserved  some  return  of  thanks,  some  degree  of  approba- 
tion; and  that  to  endeavoXir  at  being  pleased  by  such  eiTortSt  was  due 
to  justice,  to  g^od-nature,  and  to  good  sense. 

*  Far  at  the  iame  tincie  froan  wmtt  pre^ompt'uoQS  ctMMtt^biA  is 
solicitous  about  mending  Others^  and  thflt  ttiorosevcM  #bicb  feeds 
its  own  pride  by  dtaling  in  general  cenemt^  he  culti««Ricd  to  die  ut- 
most tl^t  great  moral  wisdom  f  by  which  We  are  mada  hutenc, 
gentle,  and  forgiving  ;  thankful  for  the  blessings  of  Kfe,  aef  uMtcnt 
in  the  aii^ictions  we  endure,  and  aubviissive  to  all  the  dispeasatsaas 
of  Providence.  He  detested  tlie  jrioom  of  superstition*  and  the  ^* 
secuting  spirit  by  which  it  is  so  often  acconipanted ;  but  he  aishorred 
still  more  the  baneful  and  destrnetive  system  of  modem  phif«i99phy } 
and  from  his  early  solicitude  to  inspire  nie  with  a  katfed  of  it^  k 
would  almost  seem  that  he  foresaw  its  alarming  aptn^cach  ailii  fiitsd 
progress.  There  is  no  obligation  which  I  acknowledge  with  more 
thankfulness ;  none  that  I  shall  more  anxiously  endieavaar  to  canfcr 

r  Upon  my  own  childresy  ftom  a  thorough  eouviction  of  its  value  aad 
importance. 

*  My  father's  affection  to  every  part  of  his  family  was  exemplary 
and  uniforni.  As  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  master,  fee  was  ever  kind 
and  indulgent ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  fnedtioned  to  bia  honoiffv  that 

^  he  thouffht  it  ilo  interruption  of  his  graver  occupdtiarts,  hianlelf  to 
instruct  ni«  daughters,  by  exercising  them  datlf  both  in  reading  avd 
composition,  and  writing  essays  for  tken*  improvement^  d«rinc^  many 
of  their  yonriger  years*  >fe  mam  was  a  better  pidge  of  wmt  be- 
longed to  female  educatiorf,  aurd  the  rie^t  atconpKshmeilTS  af  tfat 
sex,  or  more  disposed  lo  set  a  higkf  vahm  npon  tbem.  Bat  he 
had  infinitely  more  at  keart>  that  his  cMdrea  shenid  be  6av^y  ha^ 
bituated  to  the  ptactic^^  oi  valj^ictn  acid  morarity«  and  deeply  im*. 
pressed  with  their  trae  prhieipfes.  To  fitNnaee  thij  desirable  end, 
be  was  assiduous  botk -bif  instractian  aird  exM&plei  baiag  Uiaatlf  a 
constant  attendant  upon  public  worship^  and  enforcing  that  great 
duty  upon  every  part  of  his  family.  The  deep  sense  of  noraland 
Veligious  obligation  whidi  was  habitoal  to  hin^  and  thoae  benevolent 
feelings  which  were  so  great  a  happidts  to  his  iWmily  azni  inenda^ 
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had  die  ttme  |x>trer{iil  iBfiue^ce  over  his  public,  «5  hit  private  life* 
He  had  ao  ardent  zeal  hx  the  pFosperity  of  Im9  country,  who«e  real 
iatf^rcsta  he  well  understood ;  and  in  bis  parliamentary  conduct  he 
proved  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  genuine  principles  of  religious 
»nd  civil  libertyy  as  well  as  a  firm  supporter  of  every  branch  of  our 
admirable  constitution/    Vol.  i.  p.  xxiji. 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  revered  father  by  an  affectionate  son  !-« 
of  an  amis^e,  worthy,  and  learned  n^pui,  from  a  writer  best  able 
to  apprecbte  his  talent^  and  admire  his  virtues  I  It  has  by  som^ 
been  thought  too  prolix,  and  occasionally  cgotical;  but  we  have 
perused  it  repeatedly,  and  are  convinced  that  the  reader  wiH 
not  easily  assent  to  sudi  a  charge*  '  It  has  our  full  and  unquali* 
fied  approbation.  ' 


AftT»  IV. — Tram^ctuMS  rf  the  Society  imtituted  at  London^  fir  fh$ 
Rnemragement  cf  Arts^  Manufactures  ^  and  Commerce  f  nviti 
Af  Premiums  ^ferei  m  Ae  Tear  i^oi.  Vol.XlX*  Svs. 
i<^.6d*  Aardf.    Bjci>90tu     1801. 

As  we  have  always  wished  welj  to  thi<  60€;iety,  and  con- 
^antly  comniende4  the  liberal  and  patriotic  views  with  which 
it  has  conducted  itself,  we  observe  with  pleasure^  its  increasing 
fffosperity.  The  ex^nding  of  its  px^mimns  to  Ireland  i$  % 
measure  which  merit3  our  warmest  praises;  and  ^i$  wdl* 
jacant  liberality  has  beeo  received  by  the  piU>lii>  society  with 
/eoi^ality  and  gratitude.  The  nineteenth  volume  is  illustrated 
wiiii  a  pbte  oi  Owen  Salusbury  Brereto9,  £a%uire,  one  of  its 
late  vice-presidents  ;  and  the  life  of  tliis  gen^man  is  detailed 
im  ibtc  preface,  without  die  meanness  of  fulsome  adulationj  or 
jdiose  meretricious  ornaments  still  common  in  a  nei^boufiag 
^nation;  ^d  which,  with  other  novelties,  seem  to  gain 
ground  in  this.  Mr.  Brereton  himself  might  have  read  hi^ 
own  biography,  as  heare  detailed,  without  a  blush,  and  with  |i 
consciousness  of  hi$  trvij  deserving  the  commendations  whicU 
it  contains*  The  rest  ot  tbe  preface  offers  a  brief  md  com- 
prehensive abstract  of  the  contents  qf  the  volume. — Mr.  fiarry'g 
explanatory  account  of  the  alterations  made  in  the  picturei^ 
which  ad<Mrn  the  socle's  great  room,  follows.  It  is  iogenious, 
init  Kplete  widi  vanity  and  egotism. 

The  premiuQis  haire  been  revised  with  g^at  care;  and  many 
irifltng  ones  are  omittod.  Some  Btill  lie  open,  as  the  period 
for  whidi  they  were  ofiered  is  not  concluded.  The  new  one# 
we  shall  notice  particularly.  Of  these,  the  first  (here  marked 
Ihe  14th}  is  entitled  *  Comparative  Tillage;'  and  its  object 
is  to.ascei^taia  the  advantages  of  tfcachTplougbing,  amilogous  to 
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trenching  among  gardeners,  above  the  repeated  ploughing  and 
harrovnng  generaUy  employed.  The  second  (No.  22)  respect^ 
the*  Rotation  of  Crops/  designed  for  those  who  shall  coltt- 
yate  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  with  winter  tares,  turnips^ 
and  wheat,  in  succession  \  and  applying  the  two  former  to  the 
rearing,  supporting,  and  fattening  cattle  and  sheep.  The  three 
next,  Yii.  Nos.  18,  ^,  and  31,  are  designed  to  reward  the 
best  methods  of » preserving  the  drum-headed  cabbages,  carrots, 
parsnips,  beets,  or  potatoes-^ particularly  during  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April — so  that  they  may  be  fit  for  sim, 
porting  cattle,,  or  for  the  table.  The  ensuing  (No.  44)  is  for 
•a  more  effectual  and  expeditious  threshing  machine :  and  the 
following  new  premium  is  for  preparing  tallow  so  as  to  bum 
clear  withivicks  as  ^mall  as  wax  candles,  at  a  less  expense  than 
spermaceti  candles.  The  7  2d  premium  is  for  extracting  the 
tannin  from  oak-bark,  &c.-,  die  73d  and  74th,  for  a  red  and  a 
green  colour,  more  durable,  cheap,  and  expeditious,  than  those 
commonly  employed,  for  the  use  of  calico-printers ;  the  77th, 
for  the  preparation  of  an  artificial  ulti:amarine ;  the  pSthi  for 
the  best  stroke-engraving  published  in  1601  j  looth  and  io2d, 
for  chintz  and  copper-plate  patterns  for  calico-printers ;  the 
I02d,  for  the  best  engravings  on  wood,  capable  of  being 
.  wcfrked  with  letter-press ;  1.05th,  for  the  best  drapery  figure 
cast  in  bronze  \  X25th,  for  an  improved  ventilation  of  hospitals 
and  workhouses  (  148th,  &c.  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in 
tipper  and. Lower  Canada*,  the  i6oth,  &c.  for  curing  her- 
rings (white  herrings)  by  the  Dutch  method.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious that  many  of  these  objects  are  truly  important,  though 
some  of  them  appear  trifling.  Together  they  constitute,  how- 
ever, the  only  new  objects. 

Tlie  first  communication  in  the  class  of  agriculture  relates  to 
the  plantation  of  English  elms  by  Mr.  Venion  of  Hilton-park*. 
The  plantations  are  extensive,  and  the  trees  thriving.  This 
claim  is  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  Selby  of  Orford-castle,  Kent, 
for  the  plantation  of  osiers  on  wet,  and  otherwise  barren^ 
ground.  All  these  ^ttepipts,  however,  disappear,  in  compa- 
rison with  Mr.  Jphnes^s  plantations  at  Hafod  in  Cardiganshire. 
He  has  made  the  barren  wastes  of  that  part  of  Wales  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  Europe,  by  very  extensive  and  judicious 
planting.  From  October  1755  to  April  i8oi,  he  has  planted 
upwards  6f  two  millions  of  trees,  of  which  somewhat  more  thax 
half  are  larches.  His  dairy  is  also  comiderably  improved,  and 
his  sale  of  che:ese  and  butter  annually  increasing  to  a  great 
'amount.— Mr.  Brown's  account  of  the  management  of  sjiring 
wheat  is  peculiarly  interesing  in  %  climate  so  variable  as  ours; 
The  result  of  his  experience  we  shall  transcribe.  We  believe 
his  trials  are  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  farmers  in  many 
Jpnglish  counties. 
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'    «  The  inforences  which  may  Vc  di?wn  fiom  the  above  statement^ 

^  *  First,  That  wheat  may  be  sown  with  advantage  in  the  spring 
months,  till  the  middle  of  March,  if  the  weather  is  then  dry,  thi; 
^d  in  good  condition,  and  ithe  succeeding  summer  moderately 
jvarm* 

'  *  Secondly,  That  under  the  above  circumstances,  the  period  of 
harvest  is  not  retarded  above  ten  days  by  the  late  sowing,  especially 
In  favourable  seasons. 

'  «  Thirdly,  That  the  grai^  produced  from  spring  crops  of  wheat 
is  equally  good  in  <j^ua!ity,  as  that  sown  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
ononths.'     ?.  85. 

The  G)url^d  metlipd  of  making  hay  is  interesting  in  many 
respects.  To'  render  hay  perfect,  some  fermentation  musti 
necessarily  take  place,  as  is  evident  from  the  smell  of  acetous 
aether  in  the  best  haye  but,  when  put  together  hastily,  the  fer« 
mentation  is  too  rapid ;  s^nd  the  stacks,  as  is  well  known,  some- 
iim^  take  fire.  Ine  Courland  method  consists  in  checking  the 
fermentation,  by  treadinz  d^e  cocks  closely  while  the  gtass  is 
but  partly  dried;  and  by  fpreadiiig  the  gras3  agaio  on  the 
ground  ivheQ  the  fermentation  has  begun.  It  is  afterwards 
cocked,  and  may  be  kept  in  the  copks  for  many  days,  if  the 
"jireather  be  uncertain. 

A  new  method  of  housing  com  in  wet  weather  is  also  de* 
scribed  by  Mr.  Palmer.  It  depends  on  threshing  the  cpm  im« 
mediately  on  its  being  cut,  and  drying  it  on  a  malt-kiln*  His 
threshing  machine  appears  to  be  improved,  and  to  answer  very 
well. — Mr.  Fogg  of  Lancashire  has  very  properly  beeii  rewarded 
for  inclosing  and  improving  some  very  barren  waste  land  at 
Bolton  in  the  Moors  in  Lancashire.  He  propagates  potatoes 
by  cutting  out  the  eyes  with  a  cheese-trier ;  and  thinks  the 
^oung  plants  e^uallv  vigorous  and  thriving  with  those  planted 
m  the  usual  way. 

The  duke  of  Bridgewater's  drain-plough  appears  to  be  a  most 
valuable  invention.  It  is  adapted  for  surface  draining,  and  is 
«aid  to  succeed  very  well,  as  it  destroys  but  little  herbage ;  and 
no  loss  of  land  arises  from  the  small  drains,  as  the  natural 
grasses  appear  early  in  the  spring. — Mr,  Knight's  drill-machine 
for  sowing  turnips  seems  useful,  as  it  makes  the  furrow,  drops 
the  seed,  and  again  ^overs  it  by  one  operation.  The  same  au- 
thor furnishes  ^me  Judicious  remarks  Qn  the  blights  of  fruit- 
trees.  These  arise  from  aphides  \  and  Mr.  Knight  thinks,  for 
some  good  reasons  assigned,  that  the  honey-dew  is  the  produc- 
tion of  these  insects.  They  may  be  destroyed  by  suspending 
a  canvas  against  the  tree,  and  introducing  .under  it  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,  rarasirical  plants  also  occasion  blights.  These  ^re 
(he  mildew,  and  a  brown  kind  of  the  same  genus,  mucor  \  the 
fed  and  white  moul4  ou  hops^  atid  thf  rubigoof  wheat.    T^^q 
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tofoi^  extensive  causes  of  bliglitsy  however,  are  the  Tasiidan^  of 
our  climate,  particularly  slurp'  cold,  wth  succeeding  warm  or 
wet  weather.  Our  author  adviaes  us  to  diefcer  the  tvee  with  a 
double  or  triple  net.  The  ejects  usuallf  attrihutej  %o  )Mit<- 
ning,  he  thSnfcs,  may  be  owing  to  the  excessive  heat  wnich 
geperally  accompanies  it  Some-judicious  remarks  on  pruning 
and  thinning  the  bearing  wood  are  subjoined^ 

Mr.  Lester's  '  cultivator '  is  an  instrument  designed  tp  ptil* 
nerise  tenacious  soils,  and  must  bp  employed  in  the  driest 
^  •easons.'— Whatever  becomes  of  the  question  respectiag  the 
'  drill  and  broad-cast  sowing  in  general^  Mr.  Muonings  seems  to 
have  shown  that,  for  turnips^  the  former  method  is  preferable.- 
His  machine  is  simple,  and  the  seed  is  immediately  covered. 
With  a  one-horse  plou^  he  moulds  up  the  turnips  in  the  man^ 
ncr  of  *  two-furrow*  work,  which  he  thinks  will  protect  the 
'  young  plants;  and  in  this  way  the  ground  may  be  easily  weeded. 
It  is  a  neat  scientific  method,  and  promises,  we  think,  to  suc- 
cced» — Mr.  Ecclestorfs  peat-auger  makes  a  drain  by  cutting  out 
a  column  of  peat  in  proportion  to  its  diameter ;  and  this  drain 
Is  not  so  soon  obstructed  ^by  the  pressure  of  die  surrounding 
water.  Why  are  not  attempts  made  to  work  the  auger  in  every 
Idnd  of  boring  by  machinery?  It  would  facilitate  the  labour^ 
and  shorten  the  time  employed.  We  have  seen  the  model  of  a 
very  useful  machine  for  this  purpose. 

-  A  method  of  rendering  barren  soils  productive,  by  planting, 
is  exemplified  by  Mr.  J\«hton,  near  Liverpool,  who  has  planted 
X33  acres  of  moor  waste,  land  near  the  forest  of  Delamere,  in 
the  county  of  Chester.  The  trees  planted  are  about  487,00^, 
and  neaily  onc^-half  of  these  are  Scotch  firs.  Of  oaks  he  hay 
planted  only  16,200. 

Mr.  Jona;*s  communication  respecting  moles  is  highly  curi- 
ous. It  relates  to  the  destruction  of  the  gnfbs  of  cookdiafers 
by  moles,  which  entirely  destroy  tliem  *,  and  contains  some  valu- 
able facts  respecting  the  latter. 

<  Some  notice  of  the  habits  of  niolet  may  be  acoeptabk  to  the  .so- 
ciety, as  it  has  been  said  ^  that  they  penetrate  deep  into  the  «arthj 
in  dry  weather;  rarely  quit  their  subterraneous  dwellings,  and  have 
'  few  enemies  ;''^and  *^  that  they  do  great  mischief  iiv  gardens  and 
Comoro  unds." 

^  i  have  always  found  that  in  hay  abd  pasture  grounds,  as  soon  as 
the  grass  js  high  enoug^  to  cover  them,  they  run  upon  the  surface, 
whei^  th^  find  their  food  in  the  numerous  caterpillars  and  lusects 
which  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  crawl  out  of  the  earth ;  and 
they  continue  above  gvmind  tiH  the  harvest*  They  are  frequently 
cat  by  the  scythe;  «Mi  i'havtMca  them  at  various  times  come  out 
of  deep  hay  grass  into  4»bcQB  Tocently  mown,  and,  perceiving  iheir 
eitposurej  eadeKvoor  lo  cooccfA  themselves  in  the  shorn  grass. 
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*  I  \ai7t  alt^  oftenr*  Ken  moles  on  rerjr  close  mown  grass,  wbA  bare 
a^ocs  in  past)ire  land)  plunge,  wheiv  alarmed,  among  tbe  roots  ;  foU 
lowing  tWtr  path  (which  waa  disccmihle  by  the  kming  of  the  sur- 
dee),  i  hare  forced  them  out  occasiondy,  to  try  the  depth  of  the 
covering,  whkk  waa  ooly  a  few  slireda  of  raoCs. 

<  There  are  two  c^rcuRMtanpes  tbut  may  6blige  raolea  sometimes 
-  to  penetrate  deeply :-— disturbed  soils  in  summer,  such  as  in  flrardcas; 

ano  ploughed  light  lands,  where  the  moles  dehe  in  pursuit  of  wormp; 
and,  in  their  course,  they  must  unroot  and  destroy  some  plants ; 
but  a  vigilant  gardener  and  husbandman  will  prevent  much  damage. 

*  The  other  cause  of  their  digging  deep  is  frost,  which  they  avoid, 
or  it  would  kiU  them.  .1  have  found  them  in  venter,  in  peat  sorl, 
two  and  three  feet  bek>w  the  surBKre;  and  in  the  hard  frost  of 
1 794^5  (cutting  deep  trenches  to  separata  grounds^,  I  found  molea 
aeireral .  mornings,  that  had  worked  through  ana  fallen  into  the 
trenches,  fit) zen*  to  death. 

<  Their  summer  emersion  is  proved  by  the  birds  of  prey :  they 
destroy  great  nusAbers  of  moles.  This  year  there  were  taken  out  of 
one  kite^s  nest  twenty-two  moles,  and  out  of  another  fifteen,  some 
of  which  were  putrid ;  besides  many  frogs  and  unfledged  birds. 

*  The  rapacity  of  the  kites  shews  that  they  are  destructive  enemies 
^o  the  moles,  which,  if  moles  are  serviceable  to  many,  diould  be 
known,  that  he  may  stay  his  arm. 

*  Moles  are  frequently  found  de^rd  upon  the  grass  in  summer,  with 
marks  of  having  been  bitten,  as  if  to  suck  their  Mood,  but  with  no 
]>aft  of  their  l^diev  consumed.  This,  I  suj^ose,  k  dene  bv  ^ea- 
•ds;  lind  the  foUowwg  (not  very  colimoii).occurrtnoc,  whiai  hap- 
poaed  in  the  sutfafter  of  17^99  tends. to  prmr  k:— 

'  A  kite  was  observed  risisf^  from  the  ground  wfth  aocne  prey, 
and  instead  of  flying  to  an  adjoinioff  wood,  he  soared  alanost  per- 
pendicdlarly.  After  remaining  a  saort  time  stJftioaary,  he  canoe 
gradually  down,  with  liis  wings  extended  and  motionless,  and  drOpt 
very  near  the  place  from  which  he  had  risen. 

'  Several  persons  who  were  near,  and  saw  the  flight  and  descent, 
ran  immediately  to  the  spot,  and  a  weasel  darted  from  the  kite, 
which  they  found  dead  ;  and  they  discovered,  on  examtnation,  that 
the  kite  had  been  bit  in  the  throat,  and  bled  to  death.  Near  it  they 
found  a  dead'  mole,  yet  warm,  which  was  bttten  in  the  neck ;  and 
they  concluded  that  the  weasel  had  caused  the  death  of  both.' 
».  177. 

The  last  communicatiCMi  in  this  division  is  a  very  valuable 
one,  as  it  shows  that  a  strong  rich  manure  may  be  produced 
from  lime  and  peat-earth.  Wc  would,  however,  advise  the  ex- 
periment to  be  repeated. 

In  the  class  of  chemistry,  we  find  an  account,  from*  Mr.  Bent- 
ham,  of  a^nediod  of  keeping  water  sweet  during  long  voyages. 
This  gentleman's  idea  is,  in  many  respects,  a  vdry  correct  one, 
that  water  is  tamted  by  the  wood.  He  proposes,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  water  in  tanks,  made  of  tinned  copper  sheets,  or  ra* 
ther  in  wooden  ttssels  lined  with  these  wcet^  soldared  so 
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nicely. ae^  to  prevent  thp  access  of  the  water  to  the  wood.     ThU 
method  M^ill,  undoubtedly,  be  an  effectual  one  j  thjc  tanks  cw 
,.be  more,  conveniently  stowed,  and  there  is  not  so  much  dangen 
of  the  water  starting,  as  it  sometimes  does  by  the  casks  rolling. 
But  as  charring  the  stares  on  the  inside  is  a  precaution 'cquaMy 

•  miccessful,  it  remains  to  be  determined,  whether  the  conve* 
niences  stated  are  equal  to  the  difference  of  expense.  The  only 
other  communication  in  this  class  respects  the  inspissated 
milk  of  lettuces.  It  seems,  in  one  solitary  instance,  to  hayc^ 
produced  all  the  effects  of  opium,  given  in  about  a  double  dose^ 
It  produces,  however,  its  disagreeable  effects  also.  Mr.  Cart- 
wright  supposes,  that,  if  the  juice  of  lettuces  can  be  rendered 
valualxle  in  this  way,  the  vegetable  may -be  afterwards  useful 
for  feeding  hogs* 

Mr.  Slieidrake's  paper  in  the  class  of  polite  arts,  though  sub« 
Bcrvient  to  these,  is  chiefly  chemical,  and  has,  in  substance,  ap- 
peared in  the  former  numbers.  1  he  principle  of  our  author^s^ 
discovery  is,  that  in  drying  oils  there  is  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, which  separates  spontaneously;  and  that  they  act  a$ 
such,  by  the  mucilage  rising  to  the  surface,  when  employed  ia 
painting,  and  there  hardening.  Metallic  calces,  and  every  sub^ 
stance  which  increases  the  drying  power,  increase  the  separa- 
tion of  the  mucilage  alone,  and  injure  the  colours.  Our  au- 
thor substitutes  amber  and  copal  with  success ;  and  the  metbodft 
of  dissolving  tl^ese  substanfts  have  been  copied  in  our  journal. 
Mr.  Sheldrake's  observations  on  this  subject,  and  his  arguments 
to  show  that  this  was  really  the  varnish  employed  by  the 
painters  of  the  Venetian  school,  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory, 
render  his  opinion  highly  probable. 

Under  the  class  of  manufactures  we  find  a  very  good  com- 

•  mon  p^er,  almost  as'  good  as  is  employed  in  printing  some  of 
the  German  classics,  prepared  from  a  vegetable  substance 
which  in  Bengal  is  used  for  making  coarse  bags,  ropes,  &Ct 
It  is  called  the  paut  plant.  Of  this  there  are  two  species,  the 
corchorus  olito^ius  and  capsularis  Linn.  It  certainly  niay  be 
advantageously  resorted  to  in  the  coarser  papers  s  but  the  price 
of  rags  has  now  fallen,  in  consequence  of  the  peace — though 
we  mean  not  most  remotely  to  insinuate  that  our  continental 
neighbours  are  more  raggecl  than  ourselves. 

The  root  of  the  chicoree  plant  is  employed  in  Germany  as  , 
a  substitute  for  coffee.    It  is  the  cichoreuni  intybus  L.  and  is. 
cultivated  for  that  purpose.     The  cultivatipn  and  manufacture 
are  described  at  length  in  the  paper  before  uS,   but  are   no^ 
sufficiently  interesting  to  detain  us.' 

Under  the  head  of  mechanics  is  a  very  simple  n^achine  for 
raising  water,  by  Mr.  Serjeant :  it  is  described  and  illustrate^, 
'by  a  plate.  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  three  whaler 
struck  by  the  gun-harpoon }  but  vc  sec  po  evidenp?  to  provig 
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Aat  A^y  mt|ht  not  have  i>ccn  killed  by  the  commpn  KarpbOn.' — 
Mrs-  Besanrs  improvement  of '.'the  undershot  wfieel,  chiefly 
adapted  for  back  M^atef,  deserves  the  Attention  of  mechanics,  as 
possessing  some  advantages  over  the  common  wheel,  arid  havr 
ing  greater  powers  of  action. — Mr.'  Phillips  received  the  cpl^ 
medal  for  his  improved  method  of  driving  copper  bolts  into 
-fihips,  without  bending  them  dr  splitting  the  heads :  ht8  meth&dg 
as  well  as  hi*  punch  and  tubes,  are  particUlarly'de8cribed.-^A 
descriptito  and  plate  is  also  inserted  of  Mr.  Arkwright^s  nisM 
chine  f er  raising  ore  from  minesv  '  ^ » 

Mt.  Evans  has  discovered  a  quarry  of  die  biiar^stone  in 
Montgomeryshire,  equal  to  the  French  burrs.  It  w^  fouml 
on  die  western  confines  of  Montgomeryshire,  bordering  on 
Shropshire,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  the  Severn, 
Tfrhence  the  conveyance  is  easy  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Terry  received  the  silver  medal  for  his  mill,  calcufafted  IGm' 
grinding  hard  substances,  sis  bomes,  ashes,  coffee,  &c.  A 
description  and  plaie  are  annexed.  • 

The  advantages  of  Mr.  Bullock's  drawbadc-lock  fqr  house-' 
doors — of  which  there  arc  also  a  description  and  engraving — - 
consist  in  the  great  facility  with  which  the  bolt  shoots.  The 
door,  in  falling  fast,  therefore,  always  catches  with  little  noisie^ 
and  it  is  very  easily  opened,  viz.  with  onc'^twenty-fourth  part  the 
force  necessary  to  open  common  locks  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Gent's  crane^  or  machine  for  raising  heavy  weights,  and 
xxte  from  minesj  has  a  double  advantage;  viz.  of  ma'king  ac 
{perpendicular  draft,  and  discharging  the  load  without  any  Jn-r 
termediate  space  ;  and,  2dly,  of  raising  it  to  a  sufficient  beigh^ 
so  as  to  place  the  article  in  a  cart  or  carriage. 

Sir  George  Onesiphorus  Paul's  communication,  on  the  ven- 
tilation .of  hospitals,'  is  truly  valual^le,  as  equally  simple  and  in- 
genious! It-  consists  in  communicating  the  ventilatmg  funnels 
.with  the  fire,  and  thus  increasing  their  power  by  the  rarefaction 
;of  the  heat,  5iy  George's  letter  is  however  somewhat  verbose. 
The  real  substance,  might  be  comprised  in  diree  pages.  M.  de 
Lafon's  account  of:  the  merits*  of  his  new  escapement  for  wjtdies 
we  cannot  give  in  shorter  words  than  his  own. 

^  Having  €onsi<Ured  the  perfection  of  chronometers  to  consist 
more  in  giving  an' ^ual  impulse  to  the  balance  than  to .  any  other 

S;neral  cause,  I  present,  in  hopes  of  the  approbation  of  the  society, 
f  model  of  a, new  escapement,  which  has  not  only  the  property  of 
^correcting  the  errors  of  the  main^spring,  train  of  wheels,  6cc.  and 
caving  an  equal  power  to  the  balance,  but  likewise  the  wheda  arc 
K>c](ed,  without  spring-work,  perfectly  safe  fron\  getting  out  of 
.order^  and  are  unlocked  with  less  power  than  in  any  escapement  I 
Jkn'ojv,  as  the  wheels  do  not  bear  against  the  locking  with  more  than 
a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  pressure  fx-om  the  maio-spring ;  a  circum^ 
stance  I  believe  to  be  perfectly  new. 


*  Altliougli  the  ^ving  9UI  equal  inpuise  to  the  belance  hm  bcc» 
•beady  nuwt  iDgenioui^y  done  by  Mr.  Mudge»  and  by  Mr.  Haky  - 
(from  vhoflc  great  merit  I  would  not  wish  to  detnict},  yet  tbe  ex* 
treme  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  first,  and  the  very  com* 
pound  locking  of  the  second »  render  uiem  far  from  completing  the 
desired  perfection.'     p.  33 1 • 

.,  In  the  department  of  colomes  and  tr^de,  we  fiiul  a  raliiaU^p 
communication  respecting  the  applicatis^i  of  myvohalanS)  as  » 
aubstitiite  for  g»lls.  Tjbe  astringent  power  of  theae  xm$  I'eiUes 
almost  exclusivelv  in  the  pulp  i  and  they  fumtsh  aU  die  dif-* 
fcrent  lAiadea  of  buflf8»  ^ttb.  tdiifeiiefit  fnordaots-  Tbere.  were 
many  kimk  of  myrobala&s  formerly  employed  in  die  matcrim 
wiedUa.  Thait  most  uaefid)  as  a  dying  aub^ianee,  k  die  phyl- 
lanthtti  cem^liea  of  linn^sus. 

jSMck^lack  hi»  abw)  fu«fiiahed  a  yery  valitable  lake^  little  h^ 
ferior  Do  cochineal.  A  very  interesting  account  of  die  iaaect^ 
wd  the  di&rent  manner  of  separating  tbe  beautifully  red  flMid# 
18  given  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  B^croft.  The  tfblk>wi«g  eiAcaol. 
deserves  partkular  tiotice. 

*  I  had  found  9  more  than  twelve  years  ago,  that  the  true  or  natwrd 
colour  of  cochineal  when  given  to  wool  by  dying,  with  the  conimos 
solution,  or  nitro-muriate  of  tin,  which  the  dyers  invariably  employ 
for  dyifig  scarlet,  was  not  a  tcarltt^  but  a  bright  r^^  colowr,  aa 
N^I.  of  the  samples  whioh  accompany  this  paper;  and  that  in  the 
ttsnal  process  it  only  became  a  scariet  from  th^  ohemical  action  of 
the  acid  of  a  eonsiaecable  portion  of  tartar,  wbjch  tbe  ^yers  invacU 
ably  uac ;  diough  without  knowing  the  particalar  effect  resultia^ 
from  it*  * 

>'  N^  II.  is  a  samnle  of  a  ytrf  be^iutiful  Jcarltt^  dyed  by  the 
successor  of  the  late  Mr.  Nash,  in  Gloucestershire  and  like  a&  4rue 
scarlets  is  a  compound  colour,  of  about  three  portions  of  the  rose  of 
N^  I.  and  one  portion  of  pure  yellow ;  though  in  this  instance  the 
effect  or  colour  results  not  from  the  addition  of  z  foreign  yellow^  but 
from  such  a  conversion  of  the  cochineal  rose  colour  towards  tbe  yd* 
low  as  is  equivalent  to  ahout  one  fourth  of  the  whole*  Reflecd«i|f 
on  this  fact,  and  considering  the  great  difference  in  price  between 
the  colounng^tnatter  of  cochineal  and  that  of  tbe  pmnest  kjamv 
yeihwsf  I  concfuded  diat  a  great  aawing  of  eypenae  might  be  <i)b- 
twined  by  employing  the  former  without  -tartar,  so  as  only  to  pT% 
duce  &at  poition,  which  is  necessary,  of  the  rwr  eolour,  and  super* 
adding  a  suitable  portion  of  yellow  from  aome  of  ^e  eh«q>er  yellow 
dying-drugs  ;  -among  whidi  the  ^nercitron'kni  aaturatty  occun^ 
to  me  as  pioducing,  with  the  solutions  of  tin,  one  of  the  purest  aod 
brightest  yellow  cmours  j  of  which  a  sample  may  be  seen  Jtt  N^  IIL 
Upon  this  principle  the  sample  N°  IV.  has  been  dyed ;  by  &* 
givmg  the  cloth  a  yeHoW  ground,  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  <lhe 
usual  solution,  or  nitro-muriatc  of  tin,  and  of  the  quercitfon-%af1c, 
and  then  superadding  the  cochineal  rose  colour,  by  dying  it  in  the 
mual  Y^ay  wMx  cochmeal,  and  n  like  solution  of  tm  as  m  a  scadet ; 
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UkilMr  «are  Caiif  fto  ommI  Ae  ioHari  wtMk  would  otherwise  Wve  av'^ 
ticd^coiour  so  mttd&  iaithcr  towiurds  thcjpi<b«» i&w  as  toi»odttcc 

'  The  toknst  of  lake  is  about  one  quarter  of  that  of  cochineal ; 
fcmr  pounds  of  die  former  being  mjuired'to  perform  the  office 
0f  one  poutkl  of  the  hitter. 

An  account  of  tfce  rewards  bestowed  by  the  society,  and  the 
fist  of  the  mchibars,*— which  is  mticK  more  extensive  than  ap^ 
peared  in  die  former  pu1)Iication9,^**-<onclttde  the  vohime. 


Altr*  V. — OtHiTMl  View  if  the  Agrkulture  of  the  IVest  Riding  4 
tlttMift.  Stirvtycd  by  Metsrs.  Sumii^  BrvwHy  and  Shitref^ 
f  793*  *  WiA'  Obstmationt  on  thi  Mtms  *fitt  Impr^ventent^  und 

'    sMiidmi  bvf&funatim  Hnci  reothed.     Drawn  up  for  the  Consi^ 

*    deNttim  if  the  Board  of  Apictd(ure  and  itdemtit  Improvement. 

'    By  Rokff  MrewfU    %vo.    6s.  nwed*    RolMnsans. 

Our  audior  ^yill  not  find  that  die  majority  of  farmen 
Itgree  in  every  part  of  his  eulogiom  on  the  Boasdnf  A|;ricultttrei 
nor  will  critics,  in  general,  admire  the  Wisdom  of  icntnisting 
•arreys  to  strangers.  To  strangers;  indeed,  who  ave  free  from 
local  prejudioea,  every  cuetom  will  appear  in  a  more  new  an4 
•trikt^g  light  I  yet  prejudices  in  favour,  of  their  own  praeticf 
jaay»  on  the  oihet  hand,,  impf^perly  bias  their  judgcnmH^ 
A  gicut  aouvbe  of  error  hawcver  will  be,  that  u  ptranger  19  a> 
thatt  oecmons  viewed  vkh  a  littk  jeaiouty  and  nMtruat*  Many 
<wiH  be  eau^tas  of  giving  infbnnacioii^  and  some,  we  &ar,  may 
innslead.  A  stranger  cannot  always  apprecuite'  his  andioritieBt 
nor  can  he  daeily  decide  «when  dascosdant  opitttont-*iaf^«an  agrir 
cisttucal  ftuhjects»  mich  will  often  huppea — ftve^oSeitodto  htttu 
Perhsfps  what  was  dooe  in  the  survey  <if  Lincolnshiiie— ^oufih 
yrc  juuft  still  bUmc  the  rejection  of  Mn  Stone's  labours  with* 
out  having  assigned  a  rca8on-*may  be  moat  advantagocma;  viz,, 
after  veceiviag  die  account  pf  a  fcaideiiit  aurvevor^  a  direction 
that  die  whok  be  re-examined  hj  a.man  of  real  knowledge  and 
compoient  judgement.  Had  &ir«  Renaie  and  his  Qompanioitt 
rnjoyedan  aateriar  survey,  they  wadd^have  exeeuted  their  ta4: 
more  aucceasfully  than  they  ha«e  dono— the  patb  before  thesa 
keme  in  this  itspect  new  and  uaeaplored. 

Ine  weatem  4i^ct  ia  on  the  west  and  aouth  of  iiie  oAcr 
^rtS'Of  die  county;  bounded  on  the  went  chiefly  by  Lanca^ 
ahire;  and  on  the  south  by  Notdng^am  and  Derbv  ahma.  It  ia 
in  itself  a  considerable  county,  tjontaining  moce  than  a  milUoa 
and  a  half  of  statute  acres.  The  county,  eseept  on  die  east,  in 
die  neighbourhood  of  the  OuaCt  is  bi^»  and  catdieft  the  clouda 
from  ilie  Adantic  in  common  with  the  mauntaina.  of  West* 
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inorelancl{  but  in  a  less  degree ;  the  average  quantity  of  rain  tff 
iSrneflield  being  thirty,-thrce  inched  artftuaUy.  The  rivers  are 
not  hrwiy  but  numerous^  and  generally  navigable*  These,  witR 
canals  m  many  different  parts,,  rendei:  the  coni^eyance  of  goodsr 
^sy,^  and  add  grea^tly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  connty,  by  4lir 
scope  and  extent  they  afford  to  its  various  manofactures.  Theif 
^al|  their  iron,  stone,  and  kad  cfres,  are/souTces  of  considerable 
Sirealth*  The  manufactures  of  ^  ShefReld  are  too  well  known  ny 
eillarge  on^  apd  many  similar  establishments  ate  highly  flourish* 
ing.  Within  the  last  thirty  years,  al^o,  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture-hae^  considerably  increased  in  this- part  of  the  kingdom. 

The  account  of 'tnc  *  tenures  and  state  of  property '  is  very 
unsatisfactory;  sind  indeed  much  of  the  infotmation  is  Sd  vague 
tod  inesEplicit,  that  it  might  have  been  written  inr  a  garret 
in  London^  assisted  by  a  toi^erable  map  of  the  county.  Ui^er 
ihe  head  of  farmhouses  and  offices,  we  have  an  account  of  lor  J 
Hawke's  farm,  and  some  remarks  on  what  farms  should  be^ 
The  only  information  rela^ve  to  Yorkshire  is,  that  tlic  barns 
are  too  large,  for  that  stacking  id  more  advantageous  thaa' 
bousing;  and  that  the  coftagi^s  are  t^o  few.  The  general  apo-r 
logy  for  (he  defect,  that  they  iptnete  strangers,  wt  cannot  admits 
for  why  were  strangers  sent? 

'  The  fslrms  are  in  genera)  smalt;  and  this  leads  to  a  discus-s 
•ion  of  the  greater  advantages  arising  from  large  or  small  farms* 
Our  author  is  in  favour  of  the  larger  divisions.  Reqpecting^ 
#iint  '&ey'gi^  very  scanty  information,  and  we  should  average 
it  at  about' thkty-five  shillings  an  acre.  Withtespect  to  the 
poor,  we  find  as  little  instruction,  and  have  rather  a  decla^ 
mation  against  the  poOfo^Idw^^han  an  account  of  the*  proportions 
of  the^ilitcs*"  'The  wai?t  of  ^leases — for  the  greatct*  part  of  the 
*bnd  i^lel'froRKyear  td  year,  aitd- the  tenant  is  subject  to  a  re^ 
moval  fet  sk  hk^^s'  wa^^rfg-i-^is'  justly  reprobatecl.  This  c«s^ 
,  imii  effectually  «huts  the  door  against  every  attempt  to  improve'. 
The  covenants  in  the  leases  thttt  exist  do  not  ap|)ear  to  us 
much  more  favourable  to  ain^ioration. 

RespecHng  the  in\ptemenfs  c^  husbandry,  w;c  iind  the  -Ro^ 
theram  plough  partieuhvly  despribed,  and  have  a  copiotis^eulo^y 
on  thnsshmg  machines,  with' ^didir  history  from  ^the  intne  of 
Moses^  The  seventh  chap^ef  is  on  inclosing:  and  we  find  muoh^ 
of  this  part  of  t|ie  bounty  is  inclosed,  *  except  common-fields 
and  moors  \*  birt  that  the  inciosures  are  too  small.  Almost  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  pages  arc  employed  in  defence  of  in- 
ciosures. We  should  be  glad  6i  information  where  the  pas* 
sage  quoted  froovthe  great  Iiinnseus,  in  favour  of  inclosing,  oc«* 
curs.  Every  pavt  of  the  ^pamgraph  translated  is  totally  dif-^ 
fcrcnt  from  his  style  and  the  objects  of  his  research. 

The  land  is  chiefly  in  gvass,  and  tillage  is  not  practrsed  iiv  its 
improved  state.  Fallowing  is  warmiy  commended,  and,  as  usi^l^ 
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tKe  author  steps  out  of  his  way  in  the  disquisition.  The  rota- 
tion of  crops  oflFers  nothing  very  interesting.  It  is  cramped  in 
this  district  by  injudidous  tenures.  Respecting  the  crops  com-« 
monly  cultivated,  we  have  little  new  information:  of  those  not 
usually  cultivated,  we  have  some  hints  not  very  generally 
known.     What  relates  to  flax  we  shall  transcribe. 

*  This  is  a  plant  which  lias  never  been  popular  in  Britain,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  premiums  which  have  been  so  long  bestowed  upon 
those  who  raised  it 9  the  quantity  annually  sown  does  not  appear  to 
be  upon  the  increase ;  many  parts  of  this  island  are  naturally  fitted 
for  producing  it,  and  none  niore  than  that  large  tract  of  ground* 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  situated  in  this  Jliding.  In  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Selby,  a  considerable  quantity  is  annually  raised^  and 
from  the  list  of  the  claims  given  in  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  for  the 
\Ve5t  Riding,  it  appeared  that  the  parliamentary  bounty  was  claimed, 
in  the  year  1793,  for  no  less  a  quantity  than  59,000  stones.  From 
our  own  experience  f having  fomaerly  sown  many  acres  with  flax,)  we 
can  say.  with  confidence,  that,  upon  a  proper  soil,  no  other  crop  will 
pay  the  farmer  better  than  flax  ;  and  if  due  pains  and  attention  are: 
bestowed  upon  the  pulling,  watering  and  skutching,  flax  of  as  good 
a  quality  may  be  produced  at  home,  as  what  is  imported  from  H<d« 
land,  or  the  Baltic* 

*  The  produce  of  an  apre  of  flax  will  be  from  24  to  40  stone  aver« 
dupdis,  aft^r  it  is  clean  skutched.  This  operation  is  performed  by 
the  hand,  in  the  West  Hiding,  there  being  no  mills  erected  in  that 
part  of  the  country  for  this  purpose.  Some  of  the  flax  is  allowed  to 
stand  for  seed,  which  of  course  renders  the  flax  of  less  value. 

*  We  have  found  inferior  soils,  such  as  new  broken  up  muirs,  as 
well  fitted  for  raising  seed  as  others  of  a  better  quality ;  and  they 
have  this  advantage,  that  while  the  rent  is  but  small,  the  trouble  of 
weeding  them  is  equaUy  trifling.  Besides,  seed  and  flax  ought  never 
to  be  attempted  together;  when  the  former  is  intended,  the  ground 
ought  to  be  sown  much  thinner,  so  as  the  plant  may  have  sufficient 
air  to  fill  the  bolls ;  whereas,  when  the  flax  itself  i$  considered  at  tha 
object,  it  ought  to  be  sown  much  thicker,  tdprevent  it  from  forking, 
and  becoming  coarse;  we  believe  a  neglect  <^  these  tbmgs.kas  con^ 
tributed  to  render  this  valuable  and  neqessary  plant  niA  «o  profitaUf 
as  mighty  from  the  public  support  bestowed  upon  it,  have  been  ex^ 
pected/     If.  101. 

Flax,  however,  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  crop  which 
impoverishes  the  land;  and  our  author  admits  it  to  be  a '  scourg- 
ing crop.'  Licorice  is  one  of 'the  uncommon  crops:  It  grows 
in  sand,  but  is  subject  to  be  rotted  from  ih'q  wet'.  Woad  is  Cul- 
tivated, but  seemingly  in  no  great  quantity.  •  " 

Though  this  is  a  feeding  district,  the  chapter  on*  graJs  contains 
little  information  of  importance,  and  that  on  ofchariis  and  gardens 
etill  less.  The  subject  of  woods  and  plantatioiis  is  very  shortlv 
discvssed.  Mudi  oak  and  ash' wood  grow  i]\  this  district,  w}^m 
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The  ninth  number  contains  an  account  of  the  difierent  town* 
«hips  in  the  wapentake  of  Claro;  and  the  tenth  (misprinted 
iCi^hth),  statistical  information  respecting  different  parishes. 
These  two  numbers  afford  some  valuable  facts ;  but  they  are  of 
local  importance  only.  The  eleventh  number,  the  last,  gives  us 
■A  statisticad  account  of  the  parish  of  Drax^  on  which  we  need 
not  enlarge. 


Art.  Vl.-^Hijiorf  cftht  ReieUion  in  hrelani^  in  the  Tear  1798, 
fsV.  containing  an  impartial  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Revolutionists y  from  the  Year  178a  till  the  Suppression  if 
the  Rebellion.  With  an  appendix  to  illustrate  some  Facts.  By 
the  ReVf  fames.,  Gordon^  Rector  of  KUlegny^  tslc.  twenty^ 
fv$  Teats  ojf  fffhabitant  (f  the  County  tf  Wexford.  8w.  8/» 
Boards*     Hurst.     180 1. 

XH^S  work  appears  to  have  been  printed  in  Ireland,  and  is 
a  decent  and  interesting  account  of  the  recent  commotions. 
There  is  no  preface  or  introduction  of  any  kind  \  and  die  nar*- 
rative  iji  continued  without  subdivision — a  plan  which  we  can- 
not recommend.    There  is,  however,  a  tolerable  index. 

The  author  traces  the  progress  of  die  rebellion  from  the 

ircar  1782,  when,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Irish  volunteers,  the 
egislature  of  the  sister  kingdom  became  in  some  measure  inde- 
pendent. Mr.  Gordon  is  little  capable  of  profound  atid  exten- 
sive views^  else  he  might,  with  a  steady  and  rapid  pencil,  have 
delineated  the  destinies  of  Ireland  from  the  commencement  of 
the  English  conquest.  He  might  have  explained  the  singular 
character  of  the  native  race,  who  are  certainly  naarked  by  a  pe- 
culiar stubborn  obliquity  of  intellect,  and  by  a  train  of  ideas 
very  remote  from  those  of  industrious,  and  civilised  nations.  If 
any  benefit  be  conferred,  they  argue  from  their  own  sensations; 
whence  they  conclude  that  it  must  proceed  either  from  fear,  or 
some  design  of  assuming  a  future  advantage.  If  you  ask  an 
Irish  peasant,  whether  it  will  rain  to-morrow  ?  he  hesitates  a 
Jong  time,  and  summons  up  his  whole  wisdom  to  divine 
what  can  be  your  object  in  asking  such  %  jquestion.  Tou  are 
examined  whither  you  intend  to  go,  and  what  business  you 
mean  to  transaol  -,  but  your  design  appear^  so  prafpund  jio  hi# 
^bewildered  ideas,  that  you  are  answered  in  a  very  doubtful  and 
irregular  manner.  This  zi^-zag  oddity  of  apprehension 
branches  out  into  many  subdivisions,  and  often  produces  an 
equal  eccentricity  of  conduct.  In  these  observatiohs  we  do 
little  more  than  repeat  those  of  a  medical  jgentieman,  a  native 
of  Irelandj  .who  had  a  considerable  estate  m  the  western  parts. 
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and  was  tntimately  oonVersant  whb  the  character  of-  the  Irish 
peasantry.  He  always  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  concession 
whatever ;  and  used  to  say,  that,  if  Ireland  were  resigned  to  the 
natives,  they  would  insist  upon  the  complete  possession  of 
England  and  the  EaStJndies.  As  an  example  m  point,  he 
mentioned,  that,  having  abated  one-third  of  the  tent  to  an 
Irish  tenant  in  consideration  of  some  losses  he  had  suS- 
tainedy  the  tenant  went  home  and  told  his  relations — ^  Arrah, 
our  landlord  is  afraid  of  us :  in  future  I  shall  only  pay  him 
one-quarter,* 

This  singularity  of  character  equally  surprised  and  disgusted 
the  French  invaders ;  and  their  officers  loudly  swore  that  they 
would  never  again  visit  such  a  country.  As  tt  seems  to  vanisn 
when  the  Irish  are  transplanted  to  other  regions^  and  become 
mingled  with  other  nations,  emigrations  cannot  be  greatly  re^- 
gretted.  But,  as  it  possibly  might  be  cured  by  education,  pai'- 
ticularly  of  the  mathematical  kind,  it  is  most  deeply  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  English,  many  centuries  ago,  did  not  intro- 
duce an  universal  system  of  education,  by  parochial  and  Other 
schools,  as  was  wisely  ordered  by  tlie  Scottish  government  with 
regard  to  the  Highlanders,  whose  quiet  and  contented  charac- 
ter forms  a  striking  contrasts  It  may  indeed  be  affirmed,  with- 
out any  degree  of  rashness  or  presumption,  that  the  Irish  com- 
motions were  as  unavoidable  a  consequence  of  the  want  of  at- 
tention to  this  grand  and  radical  object,  as  the  vices  of  an  un* 
educated  or  neglected  son  are  to  an  improvident  parent. 

Having  premised  these  reflexions,  arising  from  a  warm  and 
patriotic  regard  for  the  United  Kingdoms,  we  return  to  Mn 
Gordon's  narrativO}  from  which  we  shall  be  contented  wirfi 
offering  a  few  extracts  for  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  as 
the  general  series  of  facts  is  trivial  and  well  known ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  arrangement  or  style  to  challenge  particular 
observation.  He  informs  us  (p.  lo)  that  a  petition  of  the  Irish 
catholics  in  1792,  fraught  with  gross  misrepresentations,  was 

{resented  to  his  majesty  through  *  the  influeaoe  of  Edmumi 
iurke,  a  most  determined  champion  of  the  Roman-catholic 
church,  though  a  protestant  in  external  profession.'  In  p  13, 
we  are  told  that  earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  disciple  of  Burke,  was  a 
warm  friend  of  the  Romanists.  ^ 

The  view  of  the  organisation  of  the  United  Irishmen  is  in«^ 
teresting. 

<  The  asBociation  consisted  of  a  multitude  of  societies,  linked 
closely  together,  and  ascending  in  gradation,  like  the  component 
parts  of  a  pyramid  or  cone,  to  a  common  apex  or  point  of  union.—- 
The  lowest  or  simple  societies  consisted  each  originally  of  thirty-six, 
sfterwards  s^t  most  of  only  twelve  men,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the 

•  U3  . 
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same  neigbbourhood,  that  they  might  be  mutually  under  the  in* 
spection  one  of  another.  An  assembly  of  five  secretaries,  severally 
elected  by  five  simple  societies,  formed  a  lower  baronial  committee^ 
which  had  the  immediate  superintciidence  and  management  of  these 
five  societies.  Ten  delegates,  elected  one  from  each  of  ten  lower 
baronial,  composed  an  uppei^  baronial  committee,  which  in  like 
manner  directed  the  business  of  these  ten  lower  committees.  With 
the  same  superintendance  over  their  constituent  assemblies,  delegates 
from  the  upper  baronial,  one  deputed  from  each»  formed  in  the 
counties,  county  committees,  and  in  populous  towns,  district  com- 
mittees ;  and  the  provincial  committees,  one  for  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  were  composed  of  delegates  from  the  district  and  county 
committees,  two, from  each,  sometimes  three,  when  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  district  seemed  to  require  a  more  numerous  repre- 
sentation. The  supreme  and  uncontrouled  conunand  of  the  whole 
association  was  committed  to  a  general  executive  directory,  com- 
posed of  five  persons,  unknown  to  all  excepting  the  four  secretaries 
of  the  provincial  committees ;  for  they  were  elected  by  ballot  in 
these  committees,  the  secretaries  of  which  alone  examined  the  bal- 
lotSy  and  notified  the  election  to  none  except  the  persons  themselves 
on  whom  it  fell.  The  orders  of  this  hidden  directing  power  were 
conveyed  through  the  whole  organised  body  by  not  easily  discover- 
able chains  of  communication.  JBy  one  member  only  of  the  direc- 
tory were  carried  the  mandates  to  one  member  of  each  provincial 
committee,  by  the  latter  severally  to  the  secretaries  of  the  district 
and  county  committees  in  the  province,  by  these  secretaries  to  those 
of  the  upper  baronials,  and  thus  downward  through  the  lower  baro- 
nial to  the  simple  societies. 

•  The  militaryorganisation  v«ra8  grafted  on  the  civil  of  this  artfully 
framed  union.  The  secretary  of  each  of  the  simple  societies  was  its 
non-commissioned  officer,  Serjeant,  or  corporal ;  the  delegate  of  five 
simple  societies  to  a  lower  baronial  committee  was  commonly  captain 
over  these  five,  that  is,  of  a  company  of  sixty  men  ;  and  the  delegate 
of  ten  lower  baronial  to  an  upper  or  district  committee,  was  gene- 
rally colonel,  or  commander  of  a  battalion  of  six  hundred  men,  com- 
posed of  the  fifty  simple  societies  under  the  superintendence  of  this 
upper  committee.  Out  of  three  persons,  whose  names  were  trans- 
mitted for  that  purpose  from  the  colonels  of  each  county  to  the  di- 
rectory, one  was  appointed  by  this  executive  body  to  act  as  adju- 
.  tant^eneral  of  that  county,  to  receive  and  communicate  all  military- 
orders  from  the  head  of  the  union  to  the  officers  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion.— ^To  complete  the  scheme  of  warlike  preparation,  a  military 
committee,  instituted  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1798,  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  directory,  had  its  task  assigned  to  contrive  plans  for 
the  direction  of  the  national  force,  either  for  the  purposes  of  unaided 
rebellion,  or  co-operation  with  an  invading  French  anpy,  as  occasion 
.  should  require*  Orders  were  issued  that  the  members  of  the  union 
should  furnish  themrelves,  where  their  circumstances  allowed  it» 
with  fire-arms,  where  not,  with  pikes.  To  form  a  pecuniary  fund 
for  the  various  expenccs  of  this  great  revolutionary  machi^iey 
monthly  subscriptions^  acording  to  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  sub- 
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icriben»  were  collected  in  the  several  societies,  aqd  treasurers  Ap- 
pointed by  suffrage  for  their  collection  and  disbursement. 

*  From  this  fund  were  supplied  the  demands  of  the  emissaries  com« 
misioned  to  extend  the  union.  Of  these  considerable  numbers  were., 
dispatched  into  the  southern  and  western  counties,  in  the  beginning, 
and  course  of  17979  where,  though  many  had  been  sworn  into  the 
union,  little  progress  for  the  effectual  promotion  of  the  system  had 
l>een  made  before  the  autumn  of  1796  }  and  so  little  was  made  for. 
some  time  after,  that  in  May,  1797,  at  the  eve  of  an  intended  in«. 
surrection,  the  strength  of  the  association  lay,  exclusively  of  Ulster, 
chiefly  in  the  metropolis  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Dublin, 
Kildare,  Meath,  Westmeath,  and  ling's  county.  This  body  of 
political  missioners  received  instructions  to  work  on  the  passions,. 
the  prejudices,  and  feelings  of  those  to  whom  they  should  address 
themselves.'     p.  26. 

The  Orangemen  appear  to  have  originated  in  Armagh,  being 
protestants  who  united  to  defend  their  property  against  the. 
Romanists.  Our  author  (p.  56)  justly  blames  the  burning  of 
houses  by  the  British  troops  at  tnc  beginning  of  the  commo- 
tions; because  that  severity  spread  desperation  among  many 
classes  of  men,  who^  having  nothing  to  lose,  became  the  most 
violent  al:tors  in  the  insurrection. 

*  The  attack  of  Prosperous,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Kil«. 
dare,  intended  for  a  seat  of  cotton  manufactures,  seventeen  miles 
distant  from  Dublin,  was  made  an  hour  after  midnight,  on  the  night 
of  the  23d,  or  morning  of  the  24th,  by  a  large  body  of  men,  sup- 
posed to  be  conducted  by  John  Esmond,  a  Romish  gentleman,  first 
lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry.  The  smsdl  garrison  was 
assailed  by  surprise.  The  barrack  was  fired,  and  twenty-eight  of 
the  city  of  Cork  miliiia,  with  their  commander,  captain  Swayne» 
perished  in  the  flames,  and  by  the  pikes  of  the  enemy.  Nine  men 
also  of  a  Welch  regiment  of  cavalry,  styled  Ancient  Britons,  were 
slaughtered  in  the  houses  w(}iere  they  had  been  billeted,  and  five  were 
made  prisoners.  Many  of  the  perpetrators  of  this  atrocious  butchery 
were,  by  the  trembling  loyalist  inhabitants,  recognised  to  be  the 
fame  who  on  the  preceding  day  had  surrendered  to  captain  Swayne, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  a  Romish  priest,  had  expressed  the  deepest 
contrition  for  having  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  United  Irishy 
and  made  most  solemn  promises  of  future  loyalty — a  melancholy  in- 
stance of  dissimulation,  practised  elsewhere  in  sin^ilar  circumstances!' 
Here,  as  in  all  other  places  where  the  insurgents  bad  success,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  rebellion,  while  their  hopes  were  high,  a  tumultu- 
ous and  frantic  exultation  took  place,  with  cQngratuIations  of  Naas 
and  Dublin  being  in  the  possession  of  their  associates ;  the  convey- 
ance of  such  false  intelligence,  to  inspirit  their  followers,  being  a 
part  of  the  policy  almost  constantly  practised  bv  the  leaders  of  the 
revolt*  Loud  shouts  were  heard,  especially  from  a  multitude  of 
womeu,  who  always  followed  the  men  on  such  occasions,  of  down 
9viih  the  Orangemen  !  and,  which  marked  the  object  of  insurrection 
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ift  ks  yrerf  commencement  in  the  rarn^  of  the  comnidn  jMoplc,  < 
tvUB  the  heretics,'  They  accordkigly  murdered  with  deliberate  cere- 
fhony,  and  mangled  their. bodies  in  a  horrid  manner,  two  gentlemen 
of  the  nafnes  of  Stamer  and  Brewer,  ami  an  old  man  who  bad  been 
aeijeant  in  the  king's  army.  That  a  slaughter  of  the  remaining 
protestant  inhabitants  would  have  been  perpetrated^  is  highly  pro- 
bable, if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
troops,  through  fear  of  whom  the  rebels  fled.  Richard  Grif- 
fith, esq.  with  part  of  his  troop  of  yeoman  cavalry,  and  forty 
of  the  Armagh  militia,  who  had  i^pu?.cd  the  assailants  at 
Clainc,  pursued  them  almost  to  Prbsperou*,  three  miles  distant, 
which  caused  much  terror  to  the  rebels  in  possession  of  that 
town.*     r.  72. 

Though  Mr.  Gordon  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be 
biassed  in  favour  of  that  church  of  which  be  is  a  member,  yet, 
open  a  careful  perusal  of  his  work,  we  find  many  unaffected 
proofs  of  impartiality.  We  are  tlierefore  inclined  to  tredit 
this  part  of  the  narrative,  and,  in  consequence,  to  infer  that 
the  catholics  really  intended  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pre- 
tence of  general-  freedom  to  seize  the  supreme  authority— 
and  that  their  toleration  would  have  been,  at  least,  question- 

'  Discouraged  by  defeats,  many  of  the  rebels  began  to  wish  for 
leave  to  retire  in  safety  to  their  homes,  and  resume  their  peaeefnl 
occupations.  *  Of  this  a. remarkable  instance  occurred  on.the  28th, 
and  another  on  the  31st  of  May.  Lieutenant-general  Dundas,  who 
had,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  defeat-ed  a  rebel  force  near  Kil^ 
cullen,  and  relieved  that  little  town,  received  on  the  2Sth,  at  his 
quarters  at  Naas»  by  Thomas  Kelly,  esq.  a  magistrate,  a  message 
Iro'm  a  rebel  chief  named  Perkins,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of 
about  two  thousand  men,  posted  on  an  eminence  calle^d  Knockawlin-* 
bill,  on  the  border  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  a  beautiftil  plain, 
used  as  a  race-course,  twenty-two  miles  south-westward  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  purport  of  this  message  wa^,  that  Perkins's  men 
should  surrender  their  arms,  on  condition  of  their  being  permitted  to 
retire  unmolested  to  their  habitations,  and  of  the  liberation  of  Per- 
kins's brother  from  the  jail  of  Naas.  The  general,  having  sent  a 
messenger  for  advice  to  Dublin  castle,  and  received  permission,  as* 
aented  to  the  terras,  and,  approaching  the  post  of  Knockawlin  on 
the  3 1  St,  received  the  personal  surrendry  of  Perkins  and  a  few  of  his 
associates ;  the  rest  dispersing  homeward  in  all  directions  with  shouts 
of  joy,  and  leaving  thirteen  cart-loads  of  pikes  behind, 

*  This  disposition  to  surrender,  which  .^ood  policy  yfould  havd 
encouraged  among  the  insurgents,  was  blasted  three  aays  after  by 
military  ardour,  which,  when  it  eludes  the  salutary  restraints  of 
discipline,  and  is  exerted  against  an  unresisting  object,  ceases  to  be 
laudable.  Major-general  sir  James  Duff,  who  had  made  a  rapid 
inarch  from  Limerick  with  six  hundred  men,  to  open  the  communi- 
cation of  the  metrppolirwith  that  quarter,  received  intelligence  of  a 
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ktrge  btidy  of  Men  assemUdl  «t  *  fakit  edl«d  Cibbit-Mh,  <m  thft 
Curragby  for  tht  purpose  6f  surreiiwy^  ta  Which  they  ha4  beth  ad* 
ttdtted  by  genend  Dundat.  Unfbftanatefy,  M  the  tfoo]ls  admuiocd 
sear  the  inmir^eDf s  t9  receive  thek  eanrendered  w^aponi,  one  of  tht 
latter,  foolishly  swearing  that  he  would  not  deliver  hi»  gba  otbei^ 
wise  than  empty,  discharged  it  with  the  muzzle  upwards.  The 
tfoldiers  instantly,  pretending  to  consider  this  as  an  act  of  hostifity^ 
fired  on  the  unresisting  multitude,  who  fled  with  the  utmost  precis 
|Rtation,  and  were  pursued  with  slaughter  by  a  company  of  fencible 
cavalry,  denominated  Lord  Jocelyn's  fox-hunters.  Abov^.two  hua* 
drcd  of  the  insurgents  fett  upoa  this  occasioA,  and  a  fat  grealel*  num* 
ber  would  have  shared  their  fate,  if  a  retreat  had  not  been  sounded 
ivpith  all  possible  dispatch,  agreeably  to  the  instructiom  of  general 
Dundas,  who  had  sent  an  express  from  his  quarters  at  KilcuTlen  to 
l^revent  such  an  accident.  In  the  public  prints  this  body  of  insur- 
gents is  asserted  to  have  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  battle,  and  to 
have  actually  fired  on  the  troops  j  but  the  truth  ought  to  be  related 
without  respect  of  persons  or  party.  The  affair  is  well  known  to 
have  been  otherwise;  and  the  rebels  were  crowded  in  a  place 
neither  fit  for  defence  nor  escape— a  wide  plain  without  hedge, 
ditch,  or  bog,  quite  contrary  to  their  constantly  practised  ttodes  of 
warfare. 

*  This  eagerness  of  the  soldiery  for  the  slaughter  of  unresisting 
rebels,  was  often  fatal  to  loyalists ;  for  frequently  some  of  the  latter 
were  pnsoner$  with  the  former,  and  being  found  among  them  by 
the  troops,  Were  not  always  distingttished  from  them.  A  remark* 
able  instance,  in  the  march  of  this  army,  was  on  the  point  of  having 

J  lace  in  the  melancholy  catalogue  which  might  be  authentically 
3rmed.  A  protestant  clergyman  of  an  amiable  character,  Mr.  Wil«i 
liamson  of  Kildare,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents^ 
ftnd  been  saved  from  slaughter  by  the  humanity  of  a  Roman-catholic 
priest,  was,  as  having  been  spared  by  the  rebels,  deemed  a  rebel  by 
the  soldiery,  who  were  proceeding  instantly  to  hang  him,  when  they 
were  in  a  critical  moment  prevented  by  the  interference  of  hia  brother^ 
{n-law,  colonel Sankey.'    i»%l* 


<  On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  May,  a  labourinff  man,  named 
JDennis  M^Daniel,  came  to  my  house,  with  looks  of  the  utmost  con- 
atemation  and  dismay,  and  confessed  to  me  that  bt  had  taken  the 
United  Irishman's  oath,  and  had  paid  fbr  a  pike  with  which  he  bad 
not  yet  been  furnished,  nineteen  pence  halfpenny,  to  one  lUty  a 
smith,  who  had  administered  the  oath  to  him  and  many  others. 
While  I  sent  my  eldest  son,  who  was  a  lieutenant  of  yeomanry,  to 
arrest  Kilty,  I  exhorted  M'Daniel  to  surrender  himself  to  a  magi- 
strate aad  make  his  confession  ;  but  this  he  positively  refused,  saying 
that  he  should  in  that  case  be  lashed  to  make  him  produce  a  pike 
which  he  had  not,  and  to  confess  what  he  knew  not.  I  then  ad^ 
iriscd  him,  as  the  only  alternative,  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  pro- 
Wmxf^^  tliat,  if  |ie  sWuld  ^  airrasteil  ott  the  infanna^aa  of  otbcr^ 
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I  would  neprcMnt  his  case  to  the  iQagistrates.  He  took  my  adnec# 
but  the  fear  of  arrest  and  lashing  had  so  taken  postession  of  hia 
thoughts,  that  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep,  and  on  the  nioming 
of  the  25th,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  expired  in  a  little  grove  near  my 
house/    p.  88. 

From  p.  1 13,  we  learn  that  such  is  the  hardy  constitution  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  that  it  was  difficult  to  kill  them  *,  and  the 
number  who  recovered  from  desperate  wounds  greatly  surprised 
the  author. 

The  most  sanguinary  conflict,  in  what  was  called  the  crappy 
^uar^  was  fought  near  Ross,  by  the  rebels  under  Harvey,  and 
the  British  troops  under  major-general  Johnson. 

*  Though  this  was  doubtless  the  most  bloody  battle  of  the  croppy 
war,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  loss  of  the  assailants  amounted  to 
three  thousand,  9r  even  two  thirds  of  that  number.  That  of  the 
royal  army  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  was  acknowledged  to 
be  two  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  ninety  lay  dead  on  the  scene 
of  action.  This  army,  before  the  battle,  had  consisted  of  about 
twelve  hundred  men. — The  rebels  left  behind  them  in  their  retreat 
fourteen  swivel  giins,  and  four  cannon  On  ship-carriages.  An  artiU 
lery  man  of  the  .royal  aripy,  a  prisoner  of  the  rebels,  had  been  ap» 
pointed  to  the  management  of  one  of  those  canon,  with  menaces  of 
instant  death  if  he  should  not  level  right — and  death  he  instantly 
found  for  aiming  high.  The  fight  had  been  so  irregularly  maintain- 
ed by  the  rebel  forces,  that  beside  the  neglect  of  their,  original  plan, 
probably  not  half,  or  even  a  fourth  part  of  their  number,  (supposed 
to  be  near  twenty  thousand)  ever  descended  from  Corbet-hill  to 
^are  the  danger;  and  many  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  fled  to 
their  homes,  and  were,  some  hourp  before  the  decision  of  the  com- 
bat, giving  a  fancied  narration  of  the  success  of  the  day. 

•  The  alliance  of  cowardice  with  cruelly  cannot  perhaps  be  more 
strongly  exemplified  than  in  some  of  this  day's  transactions.  Some 
nm-away  rebels,  who  had  not'  dared  to  hazard  their  persons  in  the 
battle,  turned  their  fury  against  objects  equally  void  of  criminality 
IS  incapable  of  resistance.  -  Beside  the  massacre  of  three  protestant 
men,  who  had  fou?ht  courageously  on  the  side  of  the  rebels  against 
the  king's  forces,  they  committed  an  act  of  such  atrocity  as  requires 
no  comment : — At  the  house  of  Scullabogue,  the  property  of  a 
Mr.  King,  at  the  foot  of  Carrickbum-mountain,^  had  been  left, 
when  the  rebel  army  marched  to  Corbet-hill,  above  two  hundred 
protestant  prisoners  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  under  a  guard  com- 
manded by  John  Mnrphy,  of  Loghnagheer.  The  runaways,  de»- 
daring  that  the  royal  army  in  Ross  were  shooting  all  the  prisoners, 
amd  butchering  the  catholics  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  feigned 
an  order  from  Harvey  for  the  execution  of  those  at  Scullabogue. 
This  order,  which  Harvey  himself,  a  protestant  and  a  man  of  ho- 
manity,  was  utterly  incapable  of  giving,  Murphy  is  said  to  have  re- 
ttsted-— but  his  resistance  was  vain.  Thirty-seven  were  shot  and 
ftked  at  the  hall-door  $  and  the  rest,  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  ia 
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AOmbery  cnunmcd  into  a  barn»  were  burned  alive — ^the  roof  being 
fired,  and  straw  thrown  into  the  flames  to  feed  the  conflagrratioo.  1 
have  conversed  with  some  respectable  men  who  viewed  the  scene  of 
this  diabolical  action  on  the  following  day,  and  who  were  struck 
with  inexpressible  horrors  at  the  sight.  Father  John  Shallow^  Rt>- 
man-cathoHc  priest  of  Adamstown,  has  been  charged  by  some  with 
bein^  concerned  in,  or  approving  of  this  horrid  business ;  but  from 
the  affidavits  of  three  protestants  which  I  have  read,  and  other 
ffroundsy  I  am  decidedly  inclined  to  think  the  cham  not  well 
founded.  Another  priest  is  on  more  probable  grounds  considered 
by  some  as  the  chief  instigator  of  this  horrible  deed— whose  name  I 
forbear  to  mention,  lest  he  may  possibly  be  innocent,  and  I  should 
unju&tly  bring  odium  on  him.  A  few  Romanists,  according  to  some 
accounts  fifteen  in  number,  one  of  whom  was  Father  Shallow's 
clerk,  had  been,  partly  by  mistake  or  inadvertence,  partly  from  ob- 
noxious circumstances  in  the  unfortunate  objects,  inclosed  in  the 
bam  with  the  protestants,  and  by  the  precipitancy  of  the  murderers 
shared  the  same  fate.'     p.  120. 


•  The  rebels,  who  after  the  defeat  of  Walpole*8  army  on  the  4th 
of  June,  had. wasted  their  time  in  burning  the  town  of  Camew, 
in  trials  of  prisoners  for  Orangemen,  the  plundering  of  houses* 
and  other  acts  of  like  nature,  at  length  collected  their  force  at 
Gorey,  and  advanced  to  attack  Arklow  on  the  9th,  the  only  daj 
in  which  that  post  had  been  prepared  for  defence.  Their  numbo- 
probably  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand,  of  whom  near  five 
thousand  were  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  with  pikes,  which  gave 
them  m  some  points  of  view  the  appearance  of  a  moving  forest,,  and 
they  were  furnished  with  three  serviceable  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
troops  posted  for  the  defence  of  this,  at  that  time*  most  important 
station,  consisted  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  including  yeomen,  sup* 
plementary  men,  and  those  of  the  artillery.  The  rebels  attacked 
the  town  on  all  sides,  except  that  which  is  washed  by  the  river.  The 
approach  of  that  column,  which  advanced  by  the  sea  shore,  was  so 
rapid,  that  the  picket  guard  of  yeoman  cavalry  stationed  in  that 
quarter  was  in  extreme  danger,  a  party  of  the  rebds  having  entered 
and  fired  what  is  called  the  fishery,  a  part  of  the  town  on  that  side, 
composed  of  thatched  cabins,  before  they  could  effect  their  escape, 
•o  that  they  were  obliged  to  gallop  through  the  flames  while  the 
main  body  of  this  rebel  column  was  at  their  heels.  So  great  was  the 
terror  of  this  troop  of  yeomen  that  most  of  them  stopped  not  their 
flight  till  they  had  crossed  the  river,  swimming  their  horses,  in  great 
peril  of  drowning,  across  that  broad  stream.  The  farther  progress 
of  the  assailants  was  prevented  by  the  charge  of  the  regular  ca* 
valry,  supported  by  the  fire  of  the  infantry,  who  had  been  formed 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  in  a  line  composed  of  three  regiments, 
with  their  battalion  artillery,  those  of  the  Armagh  and  Cavan 
militia,  and  the  Durham  fencibles.  The  main  effort  of  the  rebels* 
who    commenced   the   attack  near  four  o^dock  in  the  evening* 
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wd8  directed  against  the  station  of  the  Durham,  wliofle  line 
extended  throtigh  the  field  hi  front  of  the  town  to  the  road  leading 
fron^  Gorey. 

*  As  the  rebels  poured  their  fire  frott  the  shelter'  of  ditches,  «o 
that  the  opposite  fire  of  the  soldiery  had  no  effect,  colonel  Skerret, 
the  second  in  command,  to  whom  major-general  Nccdham,  the  first 
in  command,  had  wisely  given  discretionary  orders  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  abilities  and  professional  skill,  commanded  his  itten  to 
stand  with  ordered  arms,  their  left  wing  covered  by  a  breast-^worky 
until  the  enemy  leaving  their  cover  should  advance  to  an  open  at- 
tack. This  open  attack  was  made  three  times  in  most  formidable 
force,  the  assailants  rushing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cannons* 
mouths ;  but  they  were  received  with  so  close  and  cfiective  a  fire, 
-  that  they  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter  in  every  attempt. 
The  Durhams  were  not  only  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
ftihall  arms,  but  were  also  galled  by  their  eannon.  A  piece  of  these, 
directed  at  first  much  too  high,  designedly  by  a  soldier,  taken  pri- 
soner l?y  the  rebels,  of  the  name  of  Shepherd,  appointed  to  manage 
the  gun,  was  afterwards  levelled  so  by  Esmond  Kyan,  a  rebel  chief, 
that  it  broke  the  carriage  of  one  of  the  battalion  guns,  and  obliged 
the  left  wing  of  the  regiment  to  shift  its  ground,  by  advancmg 
twenty  paces,  to  avoid  being  enfiladed  by  the  shot.  One  of  the 
balls  carried  away  the  whole  belly  of  a  soldier,  who  yet  lived  some 
minutes  in  that  miserable  condition,  extended  on  the  ground,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hands  to  his  associates*  Whatever  talents  gene- 
lal  Needham  may  have  possessed  as  a  leader,  of  which  I  think  it 
not  necessary  to  give  my  opinion,  he  displayed  for  some  time  the 
eonrage  of  a  soldier,  riding  from  post  to  post  exposed  to  the  enemy's 
fire*  He,  however,  at  last,  began  to  talk  of  a  retreat.  The  reso- 
lution of  Colonel  Skerret,  on  that  occasion,  saved  Aiidow,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  kingdom.  His  reply  to  the  general,  when  address- 
ed on  the  subject  of  a  retreat,  was  in  w«rds  to  this  effect.  "  We 
cannot  hope  for  victory  otherwise  than  by  preserving  our  ranks  :  if 
we  break)  all  is  lost ;  and  from  the  spirit  which  I  have  seen  display- 
ed at  this  awfiil  crisis  by  the  Durham  regiment,  I  can  never  bear 
the  idea  of  its  giving  gxx)und." — By  this  magnanimous  answer  of  the 
colonel,  which  h^d  the  full  approbation  of  lieutenant-colonel  Bain- 
bridge  and  the  other  officers,  the  general  was  diverted  some  time 
from  his  scheme  of  a  retreat,  and  in  that  time  the  business  was  de- 
cided by  the  retreat  of  the  rebels,  who  retired  in  diespair,  when  frus- 
trated  in  their  most  furious  assault,  in  which  Father  Michael  Murphy, 
priest  of  BaUycannoo,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot,  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  Durham  line,  while  he  was  leading  his  people  to  the 
attack..  This  priest  had  been  supposed  by  the  more  ignorant  of  his 
followers  to*  be  mvulnerable  by  bullets  or  any  other  kiiud  of  we^Kn  ; 
to  confirm  them  in  which  belief  he  frequently  shewed  them  musket 
balls,  which  he  said  he  caught  in  his  hands  as  they  fiew  from  the 
guns  of  the  en^y.  Though  I  was  well  acqu^nted  vrith  the  ex- 
treme credulity  o5F  the  lower  classes  qf  my  Romanist  countrymen,  I 
could  not  give  credit  to  this  account  until  I  found  it  confinned  be- 
yond a  doubt  by  various  concurring  testimonies*    The  same  diviuQ 
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protection  was  beUeved  to  be  possessed  by  Father  John^  the  famous 
finatic  already  mentioned, 

<  This  battle*  though  tfot  altogether  the  most  bloody^  was  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  this  war*  since  it  probably  decided  the 
fate  of  Ireland.  As  the  rebels  were  not  pursued,  for  a  pursuit 
would  have  been  very  hazardous,  particularly  near  the  close  of  the 
evening,  which  was  the  time  of  their  retreat,  they  carried  away  most 
of  theur  wounded,  so  that  their  loss  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
may  have  amounted  to  three  or  four  hundred.  The  loss  of  the 
Durham  regimentj  out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  oaen,  of  which 
it  consisted,  was  twenty  privates  killed  and  wounded*  One  of  itf 
officers  only  received  a  hurt,  captain  Holmes  of  the  grenadier  .cook- 
pany,  the  corner  of  whose  eye  was  grrazed  by  a  musket*ball|  whic)^ 
caused  an  effusion  of  blood  and  a  noost  excruciating  pain*  This  he 
supported  with  surprising  fortitude,  remaining  at  lus  post,  and  coii* 
tinuing  to  perform  his  duty.  The  loss  of  men  sustained  by  the  rei^ 
of  the  araiy  I  could  not  accurately  learn ;  but  it  was  very  smally 
much  less  thsn  might  have  been  expected ;  for  though  the  weight 
of  the  combat  lay  on  the  Durhams,  the  action  was  every  w&iip 
warm,  and  the  deience  bravely  maintained.'    p«  f  28. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  detestable  massacre  at  Wexford^ 
^:ior  on  other  shocking  circumstances  of  this  commotion^  wi^ 
which  the  public  ear  has  for  a  long  time  been  repeatedly  disr 
gttsted ;  and  our  extracts  having  already  rather  exceeded  th^ 
proposed  measure,  we  shall  only  indicate  one  or  two  striking 
passages.  Few  rebels  were  sparp4  (p*  187}  who  could  Im 
proved  to  have  saved  a  loyalist  or  his  property — ^this  humaokf 
being  considered  as  a  proof  of  influence.  The  author  hesitates^ 
however,  to  believe  that  the  report  of  this  measure  proceeded 
from  policy ;  and  that  the  insurgents  were  represented  as  jex^ 
hibiting  no  humanity,  in  order  to  render  their  cause  untversaBj 
odious.  The  Hessians  (p.  197)  exceeded  the  other  troops  ii| 
depredation,  and  actually  destroyed  many  loyalists,  till  the  arriT 
val  of  the  marquis  of  Huntley  and  his  Highlanders  introduce4 
a  different  scene  of  order,  justice,  and  mercy.  Mr.  Gordon 
conjectures  (p.  203)  that  Ireland  sustained  damage  by  these 
eommotions  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  sterling.  He  ob^ 
serves  (p.  218)  that  those  who  were  most  scrupulously  oh^ 
servant  of  the  catholic  religion  and  ceremonies  were  uniforiBirf 
ly  the  most  addicted  to  cruelty  and  murder ;  while  the  bullies 
of  the  country,  at  fairs  and  other  pacific  meetings,  were  uni- 
formly the  greatest  cowards  in  the  field. 

The  account  of  the  French  expedition^  under  Humbert,  ap- 
pears to  be'related  with  clearness  and  precision  *,  and  our  author 
is  largely  indebted  to  the  Narrative  of  the  Bishop  of  Killab,  who 
records  the  assertion  of  Charost,  that  no  consideration  should 
prevail  on  him  again  to"  trust  himself  to  such  a  horde  of  savages 
as  the  Irish.  The  importance  of  the  following  remarks  com- 
mands their  insertion. 
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*  Much  work  indeed  is  left  for  the  imperial  parliament,  to  attadk 

the  mass  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to  the  coQStitutioa.    This  cannot  be 

effected  so  long  as  tlie  peasants  are  physicaUj  miserable.     In  my 

humble  opinion,  those  taxes  ought  to  be  abolished  which  fall  heavily 

oit  this  description  of  men.     Since  the  rents  of  lands,  which  are  in 

general  dreadfully  severe  oto  the  Irish  peasants,  cannot  be  limited  by 

few,  long  tenures  ought  to  be  enacted,  which  might  encourage  them 

to  improve  their  groun^s^  so  as  to  rise  into  a  more  comfortable  con* 

ditioB,  and  augment  at  the  same  time  the  national  riches.     I  should 

also  wish  a  fair  and  equitable  commutation  of  tithes,  or  such  modifi« 

cation  of  them  as  would  relieve  the  industrious  cultivator,  by  obliging 

the  fezy  grazier,  and  the  idle  esquire,  to  bear  a  just  proportion 

of  the  bunhen.     These  hints  may  appear  presumptuous  from  an  ob* 

scure  individual ;  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  writer, 

who  on  reflexion  is  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the  utility  of  • 

measure  for  the  welfare  ofliis  country,  to  give  his  opinion  freely  to 

the  public.     That  some  defects  must  have  existed  in  the  system 

might,  I  should  think,  appear  from  the  disturbances  which  have 

bad  place  at  several  times  among  the  peasants  of  Ireland ;  as  the 

open,  yet  almost  bloodless  insurrection  of  men  styling  themselves 

Heart  J  ofVaif  in  the  year  1763,  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone, 

and  Derry — men  of  all  sects  of  religion  indiscriminately  ;  the  more 

bloody  insurrection  of  the  Hearts  of  Steely  ten  years  afterwards,  in 

the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Derry,  mostly  protestants,  irritated  to 

violence  by  exactions  of  rents  and  fines  of  leases  on  the  estate  of  the 

carl  of  Donegal  \  and  the  nocturnal  outrages  committed  many  ycara 

in  the  south  by  the  IVbkebfye^  particulany  in  the  counties  of  Tip- 

perary  and  Kilkenny.    Neither  is  emigration  to  America,  from  an 

island  which  could  easily  maintain  double  the  number  of  its  present 

inhabitants  bv  a.  due  cultiyation  and  improvement  of  its  lands,   a 

very  favourable  symptonw     What  revenue  might  Ireland  contribute 

for  the  support  of  the  British  power  under  proper  encouragements 

of  industry,  when  under  many  discouragements  her  annual  revenue 

to  the  crown  has  risen  from  less  than  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  the 

fourteenth  century,   to  near  six  millions,  or  six  hundred  fold,   at 

the  close  of  the  eighteenth  V    p.  297. 

The  appendix  contains  several  papers,  letters,  trials,  &c. 
Of  these  documents,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  a  letter  froo 
Harvey,  ^en  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  declaring  his  utter 
inability  of  acting  according  to  his  own  intentions. 


.  (    i87     )  ' 

Aht.  VII. — ^Monument  de  Yu,  au  la  plus  ancienne  Inscription  de 
la  Chine  ;  suivie  de  trente^ewc  Formes  tanciens  Caraciens 
Chinois,  avec  qtielques  Remarques  sur  cette  Inscription  et  sur  ces 
Caracteresy  par  Joseph  Hager.  -^  Parist  chdz  Treuttel  ei 
WUrtZy  Libratres.  De  PImprimerie  de  Pierre  Didot  FAine^ 
au  Louvre.    An  X,    l8o2. 

7he  Monument  of  Y}J^  or  most  ancient  Inscription  of  Chinas  /# 
whici  are  annexed  thii-ty-invo  Forms  of  ancient  Chinese  Chatac 
terSi  with  Remarks  on  the  Inscription  andthemy  by  Joseph  Hctger^ 
l^c.  Folio.  \L  1 8/.  Boards.  Imported  by  Payne  and  Mack- 
inlay. 

Or.  Hager,  in  his  introduction  to  the  Elementary  Characters 
of  the  Chinese  *,  printed  last  year  in  London,  having  inserted,  as 
both  pertinent  to  his  subject,  and  also  as  a  singular  c^riosity» 
this  inscription,  which  had  never  been  published  in  Europe, 
nor  even  been  seen  by  M.  Cibot,  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how- 
far  the  authenticity  of  the  work  printed  at  Japan  might  be  re- 
lied on,  respecting  the  characters  in  question.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  he  arrived  at  Paris,  and  betaken  himself  to  his  des- 
tined appointment,  than  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  a  manu- 
script of  the  late  Father  Amiot.  This  manuscript  he  found  to 
contain  not  only  the  same  inscription  largely  and  beautifully 
penciled  in  China,  but,  what  was  still  more  interesting,  these 
identical  characters,  impossible  for  any  European  to  decipher, 
translated  by  Chinese  antiquaries  into  others  of  modern  use,  and' 
explained  by  Amiot  himself  in  the  French  lang^uage. 

As  this  monument  of  Asiatic  palxography  may,  from  its  an-* 
tiquity,  vie  with  the  Amyclxan,  Sigsean,  or  Eugubine  inscrip- 
tions \  those  on  the  caverns  of  India,  the  obelisks  of  Egypt,  or  the 
bricks  of  Babylon;  Dr.  Hager  conceived  he  should  gratify  the 
public  by  communicating  an  accurate  representation  both  of  it, 
and  the  inscription,  painted  on  cloth,  from  the  original  at  Si^gan^ 
foUi  by  a  native  of  the  country,  and  sent  to  be  preserved 
among  the  manuscripts  of  France.  To  these,  the  ancient 
characters  ascribed  to  Tuy  and  sculptured  on  stones  deposited  in 
the  Imperial  College  at  Pekin,  are  annexed  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  These  characters  have  been  taken  from  a  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  writings,  used  in  the  different  ag^s  of  the 
monarchy,  and  still  kept  in  the  same  college,  a  beautiful  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  national  library  of  France.  In  addition  to 
these,  are  subjoined  thirtytwo  forms  of  other  ancient  characters, 
from  tombs,  marbles,  seals,  coins,  tablets  of  bamboo,  stone 
drums,  metal  vases,  clocks,  and  other  ancient  works  of  China, 
published  at  Pekin  by  the  order  of  the  emperor  Kien^long. 
These  thirty  forms  arc  found  in  a  work  of  extreme  scarcity  m 
*•        "  ■    ■  '  *  ■  -    .  ■      J  ■  ■   ■■ 

♦  See  Crit.  Rev.   New  Arr.  vol.  3 J,  p.  361, 


^88  Hagef's  McmmctH  ofTu. 

China  itself^  the  o«Iy  copy  of  wbich,  that  bath  crossed  the  sea^ 
belongs  also  to  the  national  library. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  exhibits  nin$  ancient  Chinese 
vaseSj  which  the  editor  found  in  the  Han^  or  sixth  cover  of  the 
San'4sai^t(Hf,  9n  encyclopedic  work  of  the  Chinese.  By  Tu,  the 
author  of  this  monument,  these  nine  vessels  were  cast  m  metaU 
upon  which  he  caused  to  be  engrayed  a  several  description  of 
the  nine  provinces  which  constituted  the  Chinese  empire.  TTie 
nine  cirdets  on  the  back  of  the  tortoise  placed  above  the  vases 
have  been  ever  regarded  as  a  sacred  number  from  the  time  the 
mysterious  tortoise  appeared  to  Tu.  On  a  second  frontispiece 
are  engraven,  in  various  attitudes,  dragons,  the  well-*known  at- 
tributes of  the  emper<H:s  ef  China*  as  the  eagle  is  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  or  the  lion  of  England.  These  dragons  have  five 
daws  on  each  foot,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Japanese^ 
which  have  but  three.  At  the  top  is  an  upright  oval,  to  which 
two  of  these  dragons  are  supporters,  inscribed  with  the  charac* 
ters  Tou4chh  which  signify  by  order  of  the  emperor^  and  are  pre- 
fixed to  all  works  published  by  his  authority.  The  other 
characters  in  both  frontispieces^are  ancient,  and  of  the  same 
import  as  the  modern  characters  on  the  half  titles;  viz.  those  on 
^e  first  signifying  the  Monument  of  Tu ,-  and,  on  the  second, 
^ttdetit  Characters, 

The  history  of  the  monument  is  as  follows.  In  the  6ist 
year  of  the  re^gn  of  Tao,  there  happened  so  great  and  general  a 
4eluge  in  the  empire  of  China,  that  the  Yellow  River,  sur- 
mounting its  banks,  was  confounded  with  the  waters  of  two 
others,  and,  overwhelming  the  plains,  became,  as  it  were>  a  vast 
8^;  insomuch  that  the  nills  were  covered;  it  surpassed  the 
papuntains;  and  appeared  to  extend  to  the  clouds.  The  evils 
l^hich  this  deluge  occasioned  exceeded  the  powers  of  descrip- 
tion ;  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  were  wanted,  the  people  were 
reduced  to  misery,  and  the  sovereign  was  overcome  by  dejection. 

Nine  years  had  thus  passed  in  calamity,  when  jTu  was  selected . 
to  rescue  the  nation  from  its  suffering.  Though  young,  he  soon 
^splayed  his  extraordinary  talents>  which  the  annals  of  this 
Viist  empire  ^re  ample  in  describing.  They  represent  JTu  as  an 
excellent  geometer  and  mathematician,  a  distinguished  natura- 
list, geographer,  and  financier  ;  eminent  beyond  aJl  others  in  po** 
litical  science,  and  possessed  of  genius  unrivaled. 

Uniting  valour  and  perseverance  to  prudence  and  wisdom^ 
Tu  contented  not  himself  with  restoring  quiet  and  plenty 
within,  but  established  order  without,  chastised  the  Tao^miao^ 
engaged  the  San-mao  to  a  voluntary  submission,  reduced  tlie 
CQuntry  of  J^o-hue  to  obedience,  ^tnd  received  as  tributaries  the 
people  of  Chou^ben. 

In  resuiering  such  services  to  the  empire»  Tu  not  only  merited 


^  title  of  gnat,  but  opened  for  himself  a  way  to  the  throne. 
—From  this  brief  statement  of  his  history,  the  inscription  of 
Tu  is  entitled  to'  particular  notice.  In  China,  the  literati  regard 
it  as  the  most  ancient  in  their  country,  whether  it  were  con- 
temporary with  Tu  (that  is,  of  above  four  thousand  years* 
Standing),  or  erected  to  his  memory  by  one  of  his  successors. 
t  was  engraven  on  a  rock  of  Heng-chany  one  of  those  cele* 
brated  mountains  on  which  the  emperors  of  China  offer  an  an* 
inual  sacrifice  to  the  Siipreme.. 

It  was  carried  thence  to  Si-gan-faUt  the  capital  of  the  pro-* 
Tince  of  Chen-si^  a  city  in  which  the  most  ancient  monuments 
tof  China  are  preserved,  and,  among  them,  that  Chincse-Syriac 
inscription,  which  has  excited  so  much  curiosity  in  Europe^ 
ond  was  translated  by  Fisdehn  in  his  Supplement  to  D*Herhelot. 

The  monument  of  J«,  when  removed  to  Si'gati'fou^  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  rest,  and  (as  the  Chinese  inscription, 
engtaven  under  it  when  there  erected,  announces)  was  so 
placed  for  the  express  purposes  of  preventing  these  ancient 
^characters  from  being  falsified;  to  afford  theiearned  an  opportu- 
nity to  examine  it  without  being  obliged  to  undertake  a  trouble^ 
some  journey  to  Hen^charii  and  also  that  Si-gan-fouy  the  ancient 
,  capital  of  China,  which  contained  so  many  other  monuments 
cf  anliquit'yi  should  not  be  without  the  most  ancient  of  all. 

As  to  the  forms  of  the  characters  theAiselves,  they  are  both 
extraordinary  and  antique  ;  for  they  bear  no  resemblance  to  any 
mother  Chinese  characters  hitherto  known;  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  trigrams  of  Fbhij  published  by  the  missionaries  of 
Pekin,  and  in  several  other  works  5 — nor  with  the  characters 
styled  Koti'^uen^  some  of  which  are  engraven  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,  as  communicated  Koip  China  by  the  mis- 
sionary Amiot,  and  of  which  the  library  at  Pans  contains  the 
collection  j-^they  have  no  affinity  to  the  characters  denomi- 
nated Tchouen-tsUf  thirty-two  different  sorts  of  which  are  givea< 
in  this  volume,  and  which  are  contained,  with  a^  their  varia-r 
dons,  in  the  dictionaries  entitled  Tchouen-^su^luy^  Tcbing^tsu-ton^y 
$cc.  Still  less  are  they  like  the  modern  characters  which  con- 
stitute the  1 14  elements,  or  keys,  hot  one  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  inscription  of  H^ng^lum* 

What  appears,  however,  noore  remarkable,  is  this,  that,  though 
the  monuments  sculptured  in  stone  at  the  Imperiai  Cotkge  (f 
Pikin  exhibit  the  different  modes  of  writing  from  the  time  of 
Tsang^tne,  to  whom  the  invention  of  characters  is  ascribed,  and^ 
among  these,  the  characters  used  in  the  time  of  HiifTu^p 
neither  those  .of  Tsang'hii  nor  of  Tu  (not  to  mention  any  of 
their  successors)  have  tlie  ^lightest  congruity  with  those  of  this 

*  Yu  U  styled  Wa-Tuf  to  de&ote  Jiif  being  tJi«  £oiuidir  of  tli«  imMiMl  hmlr 
•f  H/a. 
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insctiption.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  Dr.  Hl^er  has  giV'en 
tNvo  curious  specimens  of  these  characters,  and  iilrersyfrom  their 
ebvioujs  dissimilitudi^  to  those  of  the  inscription^  some  ground, o£ 
suspicion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Chinese  antiquaries  in  intcf- 
preting  its  meaning ;  for  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could  they  de- 
cipher groups  so  different  from  all  else  hitherto  known,  •  or 
yrhich  present  resemblances  as  vague  and  arbitrary  as  the  wild 
ptymologies  of  Vargas  and  Count  de  Gehelin  ? 

It  is  indeed  true,  that,  on  the  mountains  of  eastern  sacrifice 
(Tdi^han)  in  the  province  of  Chatt^ung^  seventy-two  inscrip- 
tions, graved  on  as  many  tables  of  madble,  and  all  in  different 
characters,  are  Xo  this  day  visible;  for  there  was  a  time  when 
scvcnty-two  sorts  of  characters  were  in  use;  but  there  is  no  one 
iiow  who  can  read,  and  much  less  understand  them;  and^  while 
pne  missionary  sends  to  Europe  the  inscription  of  Tu^  anotlxer 
allirms  it  to  be  no  longer  legible.  As,  however,  the  antiquaries 
of  China  pretend  otherwise,  and  Amiot  has  translated  their  in-, 
terpretation,  we  will  here  submit  it  to  the  reader. 

•  Traduction  FaAN^otsE. 

*  I/Empereur.  m'intima  sea  ordres;  la  joie  me  preta  dcs  ailes 
jpour  voler  a  Icur  execution. 

*  De  toui  ceux  qui,  sans  ccssc  a  ses  cotca,  Taidoient  a  soutcnir  Ic 
poids  dcs  affaires,  jo  fus  Ic  seul  sur  lequel  il*  sc  reposa  entierement  du 
soin  de  rendre  les  grandes  et  les  petites  isles  aussi  propres  a  servir  de 
.demcure  aux  oiseaux  et  aux  quadrupedes  que  pouvoicnt  I'^trc  lea 
lieux  plus  eleves  ;  je  n'ai  pas  frustre  son  attente. 

*  J'ai  travaill6  en  p^rsonne  a  faire  ecouler  les.eaux  ;  moi-m^me  j'en 
.    ai  imaging  les  moyens,  moi-m«me  je  lea  ai  mis  en  oeuvre. 

*  Pendant  long-temps  j*ai  oublie  que  j^avois  une  maison,  ne  pre* 
nant  repos  que  sur  les  montagnes,  au  milieu  des  rochers  escarpes,  ou 
dans  les  lieux  exposes  aux  injures  de  1  air. 

*  Les  soucis  continuels  dent  j'ai  ete  agite  m'ont  rendu  mccon- 
Hoissable.  Uniquement  occupy  de  men  travail,  je  ne  comptois  ni  les 
heures  ni  m^me  les  jours;  mais  avangant  tojours  mon  ouvrage,  je  I'ai 
cnfin  heureusement  termine. 

*  Les  montagnes  Hoa^  To^  Tay^  Hangy  ont  ete  les  diflcrents  tcnnes 
Je  mea  travaux  vera  les  quatre  parties  du  monde.  Lagloire  d*avoirpu 
pen^trer  par-tout  eat  la  reconipcnae  de  mea  peinea,  et  les  sacnfices 
qu<  j*ai  ofEerta  en  actions  de  graces  avec  nn  coeur  sincere  ct  droit  sent 
des  t^moignages  de  ma  reconnoiaancc. 

*  S'il  me  reste  quelque  aujet  de  tristesse,  je  Ic  renfermc  au-dudana 
de  moi-mcme :  pourquoi  le  produirois-je  au-dehors  \  Ces  conduits, 
■qui,  diriges  inconsiderement  vers  le  sud,  n*avoient  scrvi  qu*  a  etendre 

.  rinondation  et  rcndre  les  eaux  croupissantcs,  ont  ete  remplaccs  par 
d'autres  qui  en  ont  facilite  1  ccoulement. 

*  La  vertu  toujours  agissantc  du  ciel  va  desormaia  rcpandrc  son 
efficacite  sur  tout ;  on  aura  de  quoi  ac  vStir ;  rien  nc  pianqucra  pour 

Ja  subeistance  ;  la  douce  tranquillite  regncra  dans  runivefs;  les  danses 
ct  les  illuminations  vont  avoir  lieu  pour  toujours/ 


The  thirtv^two  dificrcnt  kinds  of  characters  which  folldw  the* 
Inscription  nere  given  afc  the  same  as  those  of  the  Eioge  de  la  * 
VUle  de  Moukden^  published  at  Paris  by  M.  De  Guignes  from  the 
copy  printed  at  Pekim  Excepting  a  few  of  the  sorts' given  by 
Kircher^  and  some  in  Dr.  Hager's  analysis,  these  characters  are 
new  to  Europe.  Many^  however,  of  those  there  inserted  from  the 
Japanese  Eftcychpadia,  are  wanting ;  which  shows  with  what 
uncertainty  these  characters  have  been  transmitted.  The  doc* 
tor  observes  that  those  first  in  order,  which  begin*  in  the  Chi- 
nese manner  fTowtcioU'-tcbcuenJ  are  not  the  most  ancient;  at 
least  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are,  though  they  are  placed 
first  in  the  emperor's  poem,  and  the  canonical  books  are  printed 
In  them.  The  origin  of  the  Chinese  characters  is  lost  in  the 
obscurity  of  time.  The  most  general  opinion  of  the  Chinese  ia> 
that  Tsang-^iey  minister  of  Hoattg-tif  was  the  inventor  of  them  ; 
and,  according  to  this  notion,  the  characters  which  imitate  birds* 
feet  are  the  most  ancient.  However,  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Chinese  Characters  has  shown  that  this  opinion  is  but  ill 
founded ;  and  a  man  of  letters  from  China,  speaking*  of  Tsang^ 
hie^  a£Brm8  that  this  history,  or  rather  fable^  of  the  traces  rfbixd/ 
feety  is  fit  only  to  amuse  children. 

As  to  the  execution  of  this  work,  splendid  as  was  the  doc* 
tor's  English  publication,  it  by  no  means  Surpasses  the  present. 
Indeed  the  forms  and  impressions  of  the  large  characters  and 
black^grotinded  plates  are  altogether  unrivaled.  In  plate  III, 
Nos.  74  and  75,  Dr.  Hager  remarks,  have  not  received  from 
the  engraver  the  precise  forms  of  the  original;  but,  taking  tlic 
work  at  large,  it  certainly  stands  above  all  competition. 

Having  recently  received  from  Dr.  Hager  a  letter  on  some 
observations  that  concerned  him  in  our  review  of  Dr.  Mon- 
tucci,  we  think  it  but  justice  to  insert  his  defence. 

*  I  have  found  from  the  Chinese  tonic  dictionary  which  the 
national  library  possesses,  an  incontrovertible  proof  of  the 
ignorance  and  rashness  of  M.  Montucci,  in  saying  that  fu  has 
ho  fifth  tone.  I  can  quote  to  you  the  Chinese  work  itself;  it  is 
called  Pi«^//tf-///>/i,  and  you  will  find  it  inFourmont's  Catalogue, 
No.  10.  Any  one  acquainted  with  this  dictionary,  which  was 
frinted  in  Chma,  by  referring  to  the  syllables  ending  in  «,  will 
find  A  in  the  j^  tone,  as  well  as  in  others. 

*  lou  did  me  wrong  in  correcting  me  as  to  tsu  instead  dltsee. 
Pray  read  what  I  have  said  in  my  introduction,  p.liii.  You 
will  there  find  that  Meng^see^  the  name  of  the  disciple  of  Con- 
fucius, is  also  expressed  by  Metig^isu;  Su-ki,  or  Se-ki,  or  Xe-ki> 
the  ancient  annals  of  China,  &c.  &c.  Fourmont  himself  v^rites 
always  suy  or  //«,  where  Amiot  writes  see^  or  tsee;  and  the  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Propaganda  agrees  with  Fourmont. 

*  I  may  say  the  same  in  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Chinese 
moabsyll^bles.    The  different  pronunciation  increases  or  lessens 


Itpt  Sav/s  Chemical  and  Phihsopkical  Resiarcbeu 

than  by  comprehending  di&rent  sounds  under  one  and  die 
same  sound  or  monosyllable.  Thence  it  is  that  some  reckon 
jjo,  others  340,  and  others  500.  The  diversity  of  sounds  in  dif- 
ferent provinces  prevents  the  possibility  of  certainly  fiidng  them.' 


AnT.  VTll.-^Ref  farcies,  Chettncaland  Philosophical:  chiefly  concern* 
ing  Nitrous  Oxide,  or  dephlogisticoted  Nitrous  jlir,  and  its  Re^ 
spiration.  By  Humphry  Davy,  St/perintendenf  of  the  Jkfedicaf 
Pneumatic  Institution^     ^v^.     Js.    Boards*    Johnson. 

The  discovery  of  the  dephlogisticatcd  nitrous  air  was  one  of 
the  *  lucky  hits*  or  Dr.  Priestley  m  his  random  trials  on  different 
species  01  aerial  fluids^  begUn  without  a  plan^  and  concluded 
without  any  satisfactory  information.  It  was  consequently  left,  a» 
a  mere  gleaning,  to  the  test  of  more  scientific  inquirers^  The  fate 
of  this  gaseous  substance  is  peculiarly  singular.  In  the  western 
hemisphere,  it  was>  according  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  the  septon,  the 
corrupting  principle^  the  source  of  disease  and  death :  in  out 
more  enlightened  regions,  it  aninMtes  with  peculiar  spirit }  it  po8« 
sesses  the  exhilarating  principle  of  wine  without  its  intoxicating 
quality}  it  enlivens,  without  the  mixture  of  any  narcotic  power, 
without  being  followed  by  any  sedative  influence.  We  once 
witnessed  the  efiect  of  this  singularly  cxhifarating  draught;  but 
we  never  experienced  it,  for  the  consequences  were  too  serious ) 
and  we  were  not  sure,  were  the  expressions  of  hilarity  genuinct 
that  the  patient  might  not  have  been  condemned  to  the  disci* 
]6line  of  coercion  and  a  strait  waistcoat.  It  has  since,  we 
find,  in  a  more  dilute  state,  been  employed  as  a  remedy  for 
palsy,  for  atony,  and  the  whole  class  of  incuraUe  diseases; — with 
what  success,  we  are  yet  to  learn. 

By  these  remarks*  we  mean  no  reflexions  on  Mr.  Davy^ 
whom  we  have  already  met  in  the  walks  of  science ;  and  if  we 
have  reprehended  hi's  forward  eagerness,  he  has  made  the  amende 
honorable  by  abandoning  his  crude  and  unscientific  views.  We 
slow  find  him  correct  and  exact  in  his  experiments  ;  in  the  pre- 
sent instance  somewhat  inclined  to  elevate  and  surprise; — ^but  he 
is  still  young. 

*  In  ths  arrangement  of  facts,  I  have  been  guided  as  much  a» 
possible  by  obvious  and  simple  analogies  only.  Hence  I  have 
seldom  entered  into  theoretical  discussions,  particularly  concemine 
lurht,  heat,  and  other  agents,  which  are  known  only  by  isolatea 
effects. 

«  Early  experience  has  taught  me  the  folly  of  hasty  generalisation, 
Wc  are  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  corpuscular  motion  ;  and  an  im« 
mense  mass  of  minute  observations  concerning  the  more  complicated 
chemical  changes  must  be  collected,  probably  before  we  shall  be  aUe 


to  tflccitiia  e«ea  wfatftfacr  we  aiK  capable  of  diieoverin;  then.  Che- 
mistry in  its  present  state  is  simply  a  partial  history  of  pfasenomenai' 
cooftisting  of  many  series  jnorc  or  kss  ea^teniive  •£  acearatdy  co»» 
oected  facts/    p.  xiiu 

In  the  first  reseaVch  our  author  analyses  the  nitrous  acid  and 
nkfoos  gasi  and  explains  the  production  of  the  fiitroas  oxy.d* 
The  composition  of  nittic  acid>  and  its  con^inations  i^dtH  wx^ 
Cer  xnd  nitxous  gas,  are  the  subjects  of  the  first  divioon.  The 
first  actenjpt  was  to  reconcile  the  apparently  inconsistent  concl«u* 
sions  of  M.  Lavoisier  and  Mr.  Cavendish,  respecting  the  conw 
position  of  the  niixous  acid.  The  experin^ents  for  this  purpose 
are  very  minute,  and  accurately  executed.  The  i4ea  of  forming 
^  standard  acid,  with  which  to  compare  the  others,  is  very  tn« 
geniotts,  and  we  shall  extract  the  description  of  it. 

*  We  may  then  conclude,  First,  that  too  ctibic  inches  of  nitroiil 
acid,  such  as  exists  in  the  aeriform  state  saturated  with  oxygenc,-  at 
temperature  55%  and  atmospheric  pressure  30,1,  weigh  75,17  grains* 

*  Secondly,  that  lop  grains  of  it  are  contpohed  of  6Sto6  nitrons 
ps,  and  SI9O4  bxygene.  Or  assun^ing  what  will  be  hereafter  proved^ 
that  iDO  parts  of  nitrons  gas  consist  of  55195  oxygene,  and  44905 
liknqffetKf  pf  pg*^  oitvogene,  and  709  (  oxygei^  $  ^  taking  awSy  de« 
fimalst  of  3p  of  the  onie  to  70  of  the  other. 

<  Thirdly,  that  100  grains  of  pale  green  solution  of  nitrpus  acid 
in  water,  of  sjpeci/ic  gravity  1,301,  is  composed  of  50,6a  water,  an4 
49,)i  acid  of  ti^  al^ve  fon|>ositIon/    9.  c^ 

*  Comparing  the  different  synthetical  and  analytical  experiments, 
we  may  conclude,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  that  92,75  grains  of  bright 
yelloW,  ar  standard  acid  of  1,5,  are  composed  of  2,75  grains  of 
nitrous  gas,  and  90  {trains  of  nitric  acid  of  1,504 ;  but  92,75  grains 
of  standard  acid  contain  85>2S  grains  pf  nitrous  acid,  composed  of 
about  27,23  of  oxygene,  and  58,  nitrous  gas  t  now  from  58,  take 
ZfJS*  <^  the  remainder  5S>2S$  is  the  quantity  qf  nitrous  gr^  con- 
tained in  90  grains  of  nitric  acid  of  1,504;  consequently,  100  grains 
pf  it  are  composed  of  8,45  water,  and  91,55  true  acid,  containing 
(1,32  nitrous  gas,  and  aQ,23  pxygene  1  or  27,01  nitrogene,  and 
£4,54  oaygene ;  and  the  nitrogene  \a  nitric  acid,  is  to  ^he  ozygcne 
as  1  to  a,389.  * 

<  My  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  James  Thomsoh,  has  communicated 
to  nie  some  obseryatipns  relatinc;  to  tlie  composition  of  nitrous  acid 
(that  is,  the  piange-foloured  acid))  from  which  he  draws  a  conoW 
afon,  whif  h  is,  in  my  opinion,  couiitenanced  by  all  the  facts  we  *ra 
in  poBsessictn  of,  namely,  Hthat  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  ft 
distinct  and  less  oxygenated  state  of  acid,  but  simply  as  nitric  or 
pale  acid,  holding  in  solution,  that  is,  loosely  combined  with,  nitrous 
gas*."     F.  39. 

'  *  In  a  leUer  to  mo,  4aUd  Oct.  SS,  1799,  aA«r  giving  aa  account  of  sorm  9^ 
'f>crlments  on  the  phlogitticattion  of  nitric  acid  by  heat  unti  light,  |)e  sayi,  *Mt  w$ip 
from  an  attentive  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  tht  Aitric'acid  was  phlo- 
Kiiticated  ia  these  experineat«,  ^i  I  wa^  confiru^ed  in  the  luipioion  I  h^d  lon^^ 
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The  result  of  our  author's  inquiries  into  this  difficult  suIh 
ject  is  thrown  into  tables,  showing  the  quantity  of  acid  and  gat 
m  nitrous  acids  of  different  colours  and  gravities.  In  general^ 
he  finds  these  results  coincide  \^th  those  of  Mr.  Cavendish'^ 
experiments: 

.  The,  second  division  of  this  essay  contains  *  experiments  and 
observations  on  the  composition  of  ammonia,  and  on  its  combi* 
nation  with  water  and  the  nitric  acid.'  The  little  errors>  that 
seem  to  have  crept  into  the  experiments  of  the  first  analysers  of 
water,  which  influenced  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  ammonia, 
led  Mr.  Davy  to  repeat  the  latter  with  more  care;  and  he  found 
that  loo  parts  of  ammonia  really  contained  80  of  nitrogen,  and 
sio  of  hydrogen.  The  analysis  of  these  two  ingredients  is  of 
importance,  as,  from  the  salt  which  they  form  on  their  uniouji 
the  nitrat  of  ammonia,  the  source  of  the  gaseous,  oxyd  is  pro- 
duced. The  proportions  of  these  ingredients,  in  me  crystal* 
iised  salt,  are  72.5  of  the  acid,  and  19.3  in  100  parts  of  the 
alkali.  The  remainder  is  water,  which  differs  according  to  the 
crystallisation:  in  the  prismatic  or  fibrous  nitrat,  it  is  12.x  in 
100,  and,  in  the  compact  nitrat,  only  5.7. 
'  The  third  division  relates  to  the  decomposition  of  nitrat  o£ 
ammonia,  the  preparation  of  respirable  nitrous  oxyd,  and  itf 
analysis. 

*  I8t.  Compact,  or  dry  nitrate  of  ammoniac,  undergoes  little  or  |ip 
change  at  temperatures  below  260^. 


before  entertained,  of  (he  rc>l  difference  between  the  nitroui  and  nitric  acids.  It 
\i  not  enough  to  shew  that  in  the  nitrous  acid,  (that  is,  the  nitric  holding  nitrous 
gas  in  solution),  the  proportion  of  oxygene  in  the  whole  compound  is  less  than 
that  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  that  it  is  therefore  1cm 
oxygenated.  By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  we  might  proye  that  water,  by  ab* 
sorbing  carbonic  acid  gas,  became  less  oxygqiated,  which  is  absurd.  Should  any 
one  attempt  to  prove  (which  will  be  neccuary  to  substantiate  the  geoer^ily  re> 
feived  doctrine)  that  the  oxygene  of  the  nitrous  gas  combines  with  the  oxygene  of 
the  acid,  and  the  nitrogene,  in  lilce  manner,  50  that  the  resulting  acid,  when  nftrooa 
^as  is  abaorbed  by  nitric  acid,  is  a  binary  combination  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene^ 
he  would  find  it  somewJuu  more  diAcult  than  he  at  first  imagined ;  it  appears  to 
jnc  impossible.  It  is  much  more  consonant  with  experiment. to  suppose  that 
fiitrous  acid  is  nothing  more  than  nitric  acid  holding  nitrous  gas  in  solution, 
irhich  might,  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  French  nomenclature,  be 
tailed  nitrate  of  nitrogene.  The  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  the  impossibility, 
of  forming  nitrites,  arises  from  the  weak  affinity  which  nitrous  gas  has  for  nitric 
9cid,  compared  with  that  of  other  lubatances;  and  the  decomposition  lof  nitrous 
acid  (that  is,  nitrate  of  nitrogene)  by  an  alkaline  or  metallic  substance,  ia  per- 
fect)y  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  any  other  nitrate,  the  nitrous  gas  being 
displaced  by  the  superior  affinity  of  the  alkali  for  the  acid. 

<*  Agreeable  to  this  theory,  the  salts  denominated  nttrites  are  in  fact  triple  silli^ 
px  ternary  combinations  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  gas,  and  salifiable  bases.*' 

*  This  theory  is  perfectly  new  to  me.  Other  chemists,  to  whom  I  have' men- 
tioned it,  have  likewise  considered  it  as  new.  Yet  in  a  subsequent  letter  Mr. 
Thomson  mentions  that  he  had  been  told -of  the  belief  of  a  •imilar  opinion  amons 
Jilt Frenoh chetnists.'  P.M.  ^ 
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^  aMy.  At  tempcrtoirts  between  275*  and  300^  it  slowly  ivSr]    . 
lamesy'  without  decomp($8itiony  or  without  becoming  fluid. 

*  ^dly.  At  320*  it  becomes  fluid,  decomposes,  and  still  slowly- 
subhmes;  it  neither  assttmingt  or  {nor^  contiotting  in»  the  fluid  state. 

'     without  decomposition.  )    ' 

*  4th]y.  At  temperatUFes  between  349"*  and  ^480%  it  decomposes: 
rapidly. 

*  5thly.  The  prismatic  and  fibrous  nitrates  of  ammoniac  become. 
Huid  at  temperatures  beloW  300%  and  undergo  ebullition  at  tempera- 
tures between  360**  and  400%  without  decomposition . 

«*6thly.  They  are  capable  of  being  heated  to  430®  without  decotij-^ 
position,  or  sublimation,  till  a  certain  quantity  of  their  water  i*    • 
evaporated. 

*  7thly.  At  temperstitres  above  450°  they  undergo  decomposition, 
without  previously  losing  their  water  of  crystallisation*'     p.  85* 

Wc  shall  add  the  properties  of  the  gas  wicn  separated:  100, 
cubic  inches  weigh  50.1  grains  at  temperature  50,  and  atmo-. 
spheric  pressure  37.' 

^  J.  A  candle  burnt  in  it  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  crackling- 
noise.  Before  its  extinction,  the  white  inner  flame  became  suzw 
rounded  with  an  exterior  blue  one. 

^  h.  Phosphorus,  introduced  into  it  in  a  state  of  inflammation,, 
burnt  with  infinitely  greater  vividness  than  before* 

*  r.  Sulphur,  introduced  into  it  when  burning  with  a  feeble  blue 

'  flame,  was  instantly  extinguished;  but  when  in  a  state  of  active  in** 
flammation  f  that  is,  forming  sulphuric  acid)  it  burnt  with  a  beauti- 
ful and  vivia  rose-coloured  name. 

'  '  d.  Inflamed  charcoal,  deprived  of  hydrogene,  introduced  into  it, 
burnt  with  much  greater  vividness  than  in  the  atmosphere, 

*  Cm  To  some  nne  twisted  iron  wire  a  small  piece  of  cork  was 
affixed:  this  was  inflamed,  and  the  whole  introduced  into  ajar  of  the' 
air.  The  iron  burned  with  great  vividness,  and  threw  out  bright' 
aparks  as  in  oxygene.  ' 

* /I  30  measures  of  it  eijiposed  to  water  previously  boiled,  was  nu. 
pidly  absorbed  \  when  the  diminution  was  <;on)plet^  rather,  jnore  s 
than  a  measure  remained* 

'  g.  Pure  water  saturated  with  it,  rave  it  out  again  on  ebullition,; 
and  the  gas  thus  produced  retained  au  its  former  prope^;xies,     •'         * 

*  A.  It  was  absorbed  by  red  cabbage  juice  \  but  no  alteratioa  of. ' 
colour  took  place. 

\  *  /*.  Its  tatte  was  distinctly  sweet,  and  its  odor  slight,  but  agree*     * 
able. 

^j.  It  underwent  no  diminiition  when  nuagled  with  oxygene  or  , 
nitrous  gas/    p. 87.  .  *.        .* 

Thk  gas  Is  produced  by  the  heat  of  440:  at  thp. degree  of, 
800  it  is  decompounded  into  watpir,  nitrous  gas^  nitroUs  acid,^ 
and  nitrogen.  At  still  higher  degrees  \6f  heat  the  attraction^ 
of  the  nitrous  gas  for  nitrogen  ii  destroyed,  and  that  qf  Oxy^:^* 
£en  for  hydrogen  augmented,  produjping  water  an4  Pt^^QM 
X  4 
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vapour;  but  we  need  not  pursue  tbe  subject  more  minutely^ 
In  decompositions  at  the  temperature  of  8oo^»  there  is  a  vivid 
aeparfttion  of  light ;  and  at  400°,  heat  is  gtenerattd  or  evolved. 
.  In  the  pieparation  of  the  gaseous  ozyd^  our  atithor  prefers 
the  fibrous  nitrat  of  ammonia  \  and  the  gas  should  test  till  an 
acidulous  vapour  subsided.  For  the  particulars  of  the  ijrcpara-r 
don,  we  must  refer  to  the  work;  but  we  may  add,  thit  this 
stimulus  IS  very  ch^ap;  since  each  dose  may  be  prepared  for  arf* 
'Gin  is  dearer. 

In  the  fourth  division,  Mr.  Davy  gives  an  account  of  the  exi 
geriments  by  which  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen^ 
combined  in  nitrous  gas,  were  estimated.  He  gives  the  analysis 
of  nitrous  gas  by  charcoal  and  pyrophorus,  with  some  additional 
,  observations  on  the  combustion  of  bodies  in  nitrous  gas,  and  on 
its  composition.  This  gas  is  decomposable  by  most  of  the 
Combustible  bodies ;  but  the  analysis  by  charcoal  is  much  the 
most  accurate  method  of  determining  tnc  respective  quantities, 
of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  especially  when  corrected  by  calcula- 
tions derived  from  the  other  metho4s:  the  proportions  are 
0.56  and  0.84.  These  differ  greatly  fVom  those  fixed  by  La-n 
voisier,  arising  from  some  errors  in  his  fundamental  cxperi^ 
Sients  on  the  decomposition  of  nitre  by  charcoal. 

Nitrous  gas,  our  author  finds,  is  soluble  in  pure  water  s  TOQ 
parts  of  the  latter  dissolve  1 1.8  of  the  gas,  but  do  not  retain  it 
m  a  boiling  heat;  and  the  gas  does  not  influence  the  taste  of  the 
watec  Spring  water  absorbs  muf^b  less  of  the  gas  than  pure 
water,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  earthy  salts.*  The  quan*. 
thy  of  gas  which  disappears  is  greater  than  that  whicii  the 
water  holds  in  solution,  as  a  part  is  united  to  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmospheric  air  combined  with  the  water,  while  an  in- 
creased residuum  arises  from  the  disengagement  of  the  nitro- 
gen'of  this  air.  There  are  some  varieties  in  the  quantity^ 
absorbed  by  water  containing  other  gases;  but  this  part  pf  the 
subject  is  not  clear,  or  indeed  important. 

Mr.  Davy  next  proceeds  to  the  absorption  of  nitrous  gas  by 
a  solution  of  pale  grefen  sulphat  of  iron.  This  inquiry  is  ex- 
tended to  an  unreasonable  minuteness.  The  green  sulphat 
aldn% 'Appears  to  attract  nitrous  gas ;  and  the  common  sulphat. 
•  absqrbs.k  only  in  proportion  as  it  contains  the  green:  the  red 
has  little  or  no  alnnity  to  tlie  gas.  T  he  solutions  of  green 
sulphat-  of  iron  dissolv6i<nitrous  eat  in  Quantities  proportional 
to  their  concentration,  without  enecting  any  decomposition  at 
cpmmon  .tenjjfcratures.  .  The  attractions  whjcl^  occasion  this 
solubility  w0uld  lead  tfs  too  fat.  Mr.  Davy  next  considers  the 
absorption  of  nitrous  gsfsby  a'Mufiori  <3f  green  muriat  of  iron, 
by  a  sohitioq  of  nitrat  of  Ironi*  and  by^  other  metallic  splutious. 
These  remarks  are  followed  by  an  account  of  the  actipn  of 
sttlphurated  hydrogen- on  ^  fi^lutiqn  of  greeii'  sulpTiat  of  Irdu 


impfeglMed  Mrf^  r^ous  gas.  A  sm^lTqasmtity  of  the  former 
prevents  the  decomposition  of  tiitrous  gas  and  water  by  the 
trecn  pxyd  of  iton. 

^  The  fifth,  division  oi  the  first  research  contains  experiments 
tod  observations  on  the  production  of  nitrous  oxyd^  from 
liitrous  gas  and  nitric  acid,  in  difierent  modes.  'These  experi- 
inents  relate  to  ^  variety  of  close  chemical  details^  which  ws 
<^nnot  follow  with  interest  or  advantage.  They  are  of  inw 
portaace  cfnly  to  the  minute  and  scioitiac  chenMst,  who  must 
fead  the  whlnke  without  change  or  mutibtion. 

The  second  research  contains  inquiries  into  the  combinations 
d  nitrovis  gas,  and  its  decomposition  by  inflammable  sub*' 
fiances.  It  conibincs,  as  "We  have  said,  with  water  \  and  Mr. 
pavy  tells  us  be  has  drank  tfiree  pints  of  it  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  It  ^  appeared  to  act  as  a  diuretic,  and  I  imagined  that  it 
ejcpedited  digestion?  In  point  of  taste^  which  is  said  to  b^ 
sweetish  and  acidulous^  he  preferred  it  to- common  water.  This 
oxyd  has  less  affinity  for  water  than  even  the  weaker  acids, 
su^hurated  hydv^gea,  and  carbociic  acid;  but  it  has  a  suongcf 
attraction  thaa  gaaes  not  possessed  of  acid  or  .alkaline  quali* 
ties.  Omr  author  next  exaimnea  the  combination  of  nitrous 
pxyd  with  inflammable  bodies,  as  well  as  the  aption  of  iluk} 
»cid9,  alkaline  solutions,  and  diiFerent  pases  on  this'  oxyd.  Tlie 
fmiort  of  the  nitrtfns  crtcyd  wiA  alkalis,  cither  in  the  solid  oy 
aeriform  state,  seems  a  favourite  problenfi  with  our  author>  who. 
lias  atteitipted  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  He  thinks  this  oxy4 
unites  intimately  with  fixed  allkalis,  and  that  tlie  compounds  arft 
hisoluble  in  aflrali*,  ^s  well  as  decomposable  by  acids  and  heat. 
Th^se  compound's  he  styles  nHroxes^  and  aflirms  that  the  nitroul 
•xyd  is  of  an  acid  natiire;  but  as  it  docs  not  redden  the  blue  ve- 
getable juices,  and  has  not  a  distinct  acid  taste,  he  considers  it 
for  the  present  fts  ^  body  s^  gffieris.  On  the  subject  of  the  de-^ 
ipomposition  of  nitrons  oxjd  by  inflahimables,  we  must  tran* 
scribe  the  author's  gsneral  condusions.  The  detail  would  be  tbo 
fxtensiye, 

*  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  sections,  it  appears 
that  the  inflammable  bodies,  fn  generaf,  require  for  their  combustiOi^ 
in  liitious  oxide,  much  higher  temperatiirea  than  those  i\t  >vhich  thcj. 
bum  in  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygene.  '      .    * 

*  Wh6n  intensely  heated  fhcy  decompose  it,  with  the  productioi^ 
of  muth  heat  and  light,  and  becoti^e  oi^gcnit'ed. 

* 'During  the  combustion  *  of  Sohd' or  fluid  bodies,  producing; 
flame,  ia  nitrous  oxide,  nitrous  acid  is  .generated,  most  probably 
fi'om  a  new  arrangement  of  principles^  analogous  to  those  observed 
|n  sect.  ii.  by  the  ignition  of  that  part  of  the  gas  not  in  contact' 
with  the  burning  suostance.  Likewise,  when  nitrous  oxide  in  excess. 
Jt  decomposed  by  ij^flammable  eases,  nitrous  acidk  and  sometimes  a 
gas  an^o'goUS  16  iroin^aoa  air^  ^  pirodoced^  doi^UessifOin^  the  sami^ 
cause*  "         / 
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*  Fjropliorus  a  the  only  body  that  inflaoves  in  nitroiM  oxide^ 
below  the  temperature  of  ignition. 

<  Phosphorus  burns  in  it  with  the  blue  flames  probable  fonnincr 
vith  its  oxygene.  only  phosphoreous  acid  at  the  dull  red  heaty  ana 
with  the  intensely  vivid  flame,  producing  phosphoric  acid  at  the 
vhite  heat. 

'  Hydrogene»  charcoal,  sulphur,  iron,  and  the  compotmd  inflatn- 
aaable  bodies,  decompose  it  only  at  heats  equal  to,  or  above,  that  of 
ignitioA:  probably  each  a' di£Ferent  temperature.  * 

^  Frpm  the  phaenomena  in  sect.  •v.  it  appears,  that  at  the  tempera* 
tore  of  intense  ignition,  phosphorus  has  a  stronger  afiinity  for  the 
9ssygtei)c  of  nitrous  oxide  than  hydrogene  ;  and  reasoning  from  the 
di^erei^  degrees  of  combustibility  of  the  inftammable  bodies,  in  mi^^- 
tnres  of  nitrous  oxide  and  nitrogene,  and  from  other  phsenoniena^ 
wt  may  conclude,  with  probability,  that  at  about  the  white  heat, 
the  affinity  of  the  combustible  bodies  for  oxygene  takes  place  in  the 
following  order.     Phosphorus,  hydrogene,  charcoal,  iron,  sulphur, 

*  This  order  H>f  attraction  is  very  different  from  that  obtaining  ar 
the  red  heat ;  in  which  temperature  charcoal  and  iron  have  a  much 
Stronger  affinity  for  oxygene  than  either  pho€pHpi^t«  or  hydrogene.  * 

•  *  I'he  smaUoit  quantity  of  oxyeene,  given  in  the  different  analyses 
cf  nitrous  oxide  just  detailed,  is  twty-^e  hundred  parts ;  the  great* 
fSt  proportion  is  thirty-nine. ,  .  .:     i 

,  ^  Taking  the  mean  estimations  from  the  tnost  accurale  expert- 
foents,  We  may  conclude  that  loo  grains  of  the  known  ponderable 
flatter  "of  nitrous  oxide,  consist  of  about  36,7  oxygene,  and  63,3 
nitrogcnc  ;  or  taking  away  decimals,  of  37  oxygene  to  63  nitrogene; 
Which  is  identical  with  the  estimation  gjven  in  Research  1.'  p.  322. 

During  these  decompositions  there  is  a  momentary  expan*- 
^on  of  the  ingredients,  connected  with  increased  temperature^ 
and  a  vivid  light.  On  this  subject  the  author  does  not  engage*, 
aiid  we  need  not  attempt  any  discussions  We  shall  conclude 
our  account  of  this  part  of  the  worI(L  with  a  comparison  of  the^ 
various  combinations  of  oxygen  ,and  nitrogen*    . 

r  *  That  ihe  oxygene  and  nitipffcne  X)f  atmospheric  air  exist  in 
^emical  union,  appears  almost  demonstn^le  from  the  following 
evidences. 

*  *  ist.  The  equable  difTusioa  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene  through 
every  part  of  the  atmosphere,  which  can  hardly  bc  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  any  other  cause  than  an  affinity  between  these  principles. 

*  2dlv.  The  diffierence  between  the  specific  gravity  of  atmospheric 
£r,  and  a  mixture  of  27  parts  oxygene  and  73  nitrogene,  as  found 
ly  calculation ;  a  difference  apparently  owing  to\  expansion  in  con* 
sequence  of  combination. 

*  3d!y.  The  conversion  of  nitr6us  okide  into  nitrous  acid,  and  a 
gas  analogous  to^  common  air,  by  ignition. 

*  4thly.  The  solubility  of  atmospheri<^  air  undecompounded  in  * 
^atcr. 

'  Atmospheric  air,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the  kast  intimate  oT 
flic  combiaatiofls  of  iiltxtgcn^itid  ©x^gctic.' "" -'-"'- 
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*  It  is  an  elastic  fluid,  permanent  at  all  knpwn  tempeiiitaresy  con* 
«istin^  of  ,73  nitrpg^ne,  and  ,27  pi^ygen^.  It  is  decomposable  atf 
leertain  temperatures,  by  most  of  tbe  bodies  possessing  affinity  for 
oxygens*  it  19  sqIuUc^  in  about  thirty  times  its  bulk  oT  water,  and» 
«s  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  its  affinities,  incapable  of  combining 
with  most  of  the  simple  and  compound  substances.  100  cubic  inches^ 
of  it  weigh  about  3 1  grains  at  ^^^  temperature^  and  30  atmospheric 
pressure. 

*  Nitrous  oxide  is  a  gas  unalterable  in  its  constitution,  at  tempe* 
ratures  below  ignition.  It  is  composed  of  oxygene  and  nitrogene, 
existing  perhaps  in  the  most  inthnate  union  which  those  substances 
are  capable  of  assuming  *.  Its  properties  approach  to  those  of  acids. 
It?  is  decomposable  by  the  combustible  bodies  at  very  high  tempe« 
ratures,  is  soluble  in  double  its  volume  of  water,  and  in  half  its  bulk 
of  most  of  the  inflammable  fluids*  It  is  combinable  with  t^e  alka- 
lies, and  Capable  of  forming  with  them  peculiar  salts.  100  grains  o£ 
it  are  composed  of  about  63  nitrogenc,  and  37  oxygene*  100  cubic 
inches  of  it  weigh  59  grains,  at  550  temperature,  and  30  atmospheric 
pressure, 

*  Nitrous  gas  is  co^nposed  of  about  ,56  oxygene,  and  ,44  nitro- 
gene,  in  intimate  union..  It  is  soluble  in  twelve  times  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  is  combinable  with  the  acids,  and  certain  metallic  seda- 
tions \  it  is  possessed  of  no  acid  properties,  and  is  decomposable  b)r 
most  of  the  bodies  that  attract  oxygene  strongly,  at  high  tempera* 
tures.  160  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  about  34,grains,  at  the  meaa 
temperature  and  pressure. 

*  Nitric  acid  is  a  substance  permanently  aeriform  at  common  tem- 
peratures, composed  of  about  i  nitrogene,  to  2,3  oxygene.  It  is 
Soluble  to  a  great  extent  in  water,  and  combinable  with  the  alkaliesy 
and  nitrous  gas.  It  is  decomposable  by  most  of  tlie  combustible 
bodies,  at  certain  temperatures.  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh,  at  the 
mean  temperature  and  pressure,  nearly  76  grains.'     p.  326. 

The  third  research  relates  to  the  respiration  of  nitrous 
oxyd  and  other  gases.  It  was  found  to  be  destructive,  after 
some  time^  to  warm-blooded  animals,  previously  exciting  theic 
powers  to  a  great  extent ;  and  more  so  to  smaU  than  to  large, 
to  youTje  than  to  old  animals;  but  if  the  experiment  be -checked 
before  tne  animal  is  completely  exhausted,  he  may  recover  by 
exposure  to  atmospheric  air.  Animals,  however,  lived  twice  as 
long  in  nitrous  pxyd  as  in  hydrogen  or  water.  The  bodies  of 
animals,  killed  by  it,  exhibited  peculiar  appearances.  I'hc  irri- 
tability was  greatly  lessened,  and  the  blood  was  cf  a  purple 
red  \  thus  combining  the  eilects  of  respired  with  those  of  m- 
flammable  air.  The  lungs  were  covered  with. purple  spots. 
Amphibious  animals,  fishes  and  insects,  soon  die  in  atmospheres 
of  nitrous  oxyd,  or  -  in  water  strongly  impregnated  with  it. 
Animals  are  destroyed  by  the  respiration  of  mixtures  of  nitrous 

.    *  For  it  if  iipalterable  by  thofle  bodiet  which  are  capable  of  attraction  pjp'^ft 
[roiB  aitroiu  |(^  ai\d  aiUoua  a^,  at  comi:[^on  teniperalurei. 
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Otyd  smd  hydrogerii  ntorly  as  in  pure  nitrous  oxyd;  nor  tfas 
they  five  long  in  nitrous  ostyd,  jningled  with  very  minute  quaiH 
titles  of  oxygen  or  common  air. 

XTarioas  circumstances  respecting  the  effects  of  the  respira* 
rion  of  nitrous  pxyd  follow,  which  we  pannot  notice,  and  which 
indeed  furnish  nothing  very  decisive,  DjfFerent  portions  of  the 
gas  were  absorbed  by  venous  blood,  and  some  portions  of  ni-r 
tfi^gen  and  carbonic  acid  wor^  ^t  the  same  tune'  separated.  It 
was  not,  however,  easy  to  detennine  how  inuch  was  owing  to 
the  usual  effects  of  respiration  when  these  changes  were  ob^ 
•creed  during  the  action  of  this  function ;  for  the  oxyd  was  ab- 
sorbed while  the  other  gases  were  discharged^  aind  yrc  must  wait 
for  farther  inquiries  on  this  subject, 

Mr.  Davy  next  made  inany  experiments  to  respire  diflferent 
rases.  We  have  already  heard  enough  of  the  exhilarating  ef- 
fects of  the  nitrous  oxyd.  Hydrocarbonate  appeared  to  be  merely 
^dative.  Carbonic  acid  air,  when  pure,  stimulates  tlie  glottis, 
and  prevents  its  admission  into  the  lungs  :  when  diluted^  it  pror 
'  duces  giddiness.  Simple  oxygen  produced  oppression  on  the 
chest,  and  no  other  sensation  or  eftect.  Nitrous  air  produced  a 
stricture  aiisoon  the  glottis;  and,  when  atmospheric  air  was  after-* 
wards  breathed,  nitrous  acid  was  formed  in  the  fauces^  so  a^ 
to  excite  active  inflajtnmation^  We  ^shail  copy  one  of  our  aui 
thor's  descriptions  of  the  effects  of  nitrous  oxyd. 

<  The  moment  after,  I  began  to  respire  2o  quarts  of  i^nmingle^ 
nitrous  oxide.  A  thrilling  extending  from  the  chest  to  the  extremis 
ties  was  almost  imnpiedi^tely  produced.  I  felt  a  sense  of  tangible  ex-* 
tension  highly  pleasurable  in  every  limb ;  my  visible  impressioos  were 
dazzling  and  apparently  magniGed,  I  heard  distinctly  every  souad  n^ 
the  room,  ^nd  was  perfectly  aware  of  my  situation.  By  degrees,  as 
the  pleasurable  sensations  increased,  I  lost  all  connexion  with  e|;ter- 
Jial  things ;  trains  of  vivid  visible  images  rapidly  passed  through 
ny  mind,  and  were  conneaed  with  woi^  in  such  a  inannerj  p»  tq 
produce  perceptions  perfectly  novel.  I  existed'  in  a  world  pf  newly 
connected  and  newly  modified  ideas.  I  theorised ;  I  imagined  that 
I  made  discoveries.  When  I  was  awakened  from  this  semi-^leliriou^ 
trance  by  Dr.  Kinglake,  who  took  Itie  bae  from  my  mouth,  indig- 
nation and  pride  were  the  first  feelings  produced  by  the  sight  of  the 
persons  about  me.  My  emotions  were  enthusiastic  and  sublim^ ; 
and  for  a  minute  I  walked  round  the  room  perfectly  regardless,  ot 
what  was  said  to  me.  As  I  recovered  my  former  state  of  mind,  ( 
felt  an  inclination  to  communicate  the  discoveries  I  had  made  during 
the  experiment,  I  endeavoured  to  recall  the  ideas,  they  were  feebU 
and  indistinct ;  one  collection  df  terms,  however,  presented  itself: 
and  with  the  most  intense  belief  and  prophetic  manner,  I  exclaimed 
to  Dr.  Kinfflake,  '*  Nothing  exists  but  thoughts !— the  univfrse  is 
composed  of  impressions,  ideas,  pleasures  and  pains  I"    f.  487. 

The  fcelmgs  of  difier<?ttt  persons  on  breadiing  this  air  sRne  aft- 
erwards noticed;  and,  in  some  irritable  females,  it -seemed  td 
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furoduce  hysteric  affections*  We  do  not  enlarge  oa  this  subject^ 
becaiuse  we  wish  the  experiments  to  be  more  generally  tried.— 
To  vegetables  this  air  was  soon  fatal. 


AUT.  IX.'-— Travels  in  the  Oitvmarr  Empire,  Egypt,  and  Persia^ 
undertaken  by  Order  of  the  Government  of  France,  during  tbi 
first  six^  Tears  of  the  Republic,  by  G,  A,  Olivier,  l^c.  lUvts^ 
trated  by  Engravings  ,•  consisting  of  Human  Figures,  Animals, 
Plants,  Maps,  Plans,  t^c.  To  'which  is  pt^xed  a  Map  (f 
Greece,  of  the  Archipelago^  and  of  a  Part  of  Asia  Minor* 
Translated  from  the  French,  2  Vols.  8w.  'witb  ^o  Atlas^ 
tl.  6s.  6d.    Beards.    Longman  and  Rees.     i8oi« 

These  travels  commenced  in  the  infancy  of  the  Prcnch 
republic,  when  the  Cincinnati,  drawn  from  the  plough,  thought 
that  something,  they  knew  not  what,  should  be  done  to  secure 
old  friends  or  to  obtain  new  ones.  M.  Olivier  and  his  companions 
were  consequently  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  forgotten.  The 
want  of  a  consistent  plan,  perhaps  the  want  of  sufficient  funds, 
but,  above  all,  the  Want  of  judgement — whence  arose  numerous 
other  wants,  undigested  designs  adopted  and  forsaken,  eagerly 
begun  and  childishly  abandoned — disgraced  the  early  youth  of 
these  unfledged  statesmen*  M.  Olivier,  however,  did  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  without  assistance  or  credit  from  his  own  country, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of  those  among  whom  he 
resided,  both  against  his  cause  and  his  nation.  He  has  pub- 
lished his  Travels,  though  we  can  scarcely  sec  for  what  pur- 
pose. Turkey  has  been  often  described;  and  he  hardly  adds  a 
feature  to  the  portrait.  The  manners  of  the  Turks  have  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  narratives;  and  he  adjoins  few  facts  of  im- 
portance to  the  collection.  Their  customs  and  even  their  pre- 
judices are  the  same  as  when  they  first  appeared  in  Europe* 
They  still  prefer  their  own  ignorance  to  the  knowledge  they  . 
might  derive  from  nations  whom  they  despise ;  and  indulge  the 
incurious  idleness  which  their  religion  applaud?,  and  from 
which  the  monarchy  derives  numerous  advantages.  Our  au- 
thor's predecessors,  Savary,  baron  Tott,  Volney,  lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  Dallaway,  and  Sonnini,  have  described 
them  in  succession,  without  giving  a  more  favourable  likeness* 
If  we  be  indebted  to  the  present  writer  for  any  new  instruc- 
.  tions  respecting  Turkey,  they  relate  to  its  political  state,  the 
'  advantages  of  its  situation,  and  some  circumstances  of  the- do* 
mestic  habits  of  the  Turks  i  yet,  on  each  subject,  it  is  difficult 
to  select  what  is  new,  or  related  in  a  new  style.  M.  Olivier 
ranks  high  as  a  natural  historian;  but  his  publications  are  con- 
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fined  to  entomology;  and  we  suspect  that  some  of  the  ottcf 
parts  of  natural  history  have  not  been  his  particular  favourites. 
We  find  some  errors  in  zoology,  and  partictdarly  in  mineralogy .- 
M.  Olivier  Cfills  a  country  Volcanic  *  consisting  of  granite  ^id 
,  quartz;'  and  his  translator;  not  to  be  behind  him  in  ignorance^ 
speaks  of  a  ^  breach  consisting  of,'  &d* — instead  of  a  breccia. 
We  may  indeed  remark  that  the  translation^  though  close,  is 
inelegant  and  often  inaccurate :  the  language  is  frequently  idio*- 
xnatic,  and,  in  many  instances,  peculiarly  harsh.  ^ 

Authors  have  cpnsidered  the  Turkish  government  a»  despotiCy 
without  sufEcient  discrimination.  The  successor  of  Maliomet 
is  undoubtedly  supreme  in  religion  and  in  legislative  powers; 
tl^e  descendents  of  conquerors  must  of  course  rule  the  kingdom 
by  right  of  conquest,  and  dispose  of  what  they  please  as  their 
own.  Yet  there  are  bounds  which  the  emperor  cannot  pass. 
In  the  levyuig  of  taxes,  for  instance,  he  must  talce  care  not  ta 
irritate  the  commonalty;  and,  in  the  nomination  of  judicial  of- 
fices, he  must  always  regard  the  length  of  Service,  and  the  su-  . 
periority  of  rank,  lest  he  should  displease  the  powerful  body  of 
ulemas.  He  cannot  condemn  a  single  individual,  or  usurp  his 
property,  without  sentence  of  the  law.  Those  s\iltans  who 
have  openly  disregarded  these  limits  have  become  the  victims 
df  their  injustice  and  ambition ;  but  what  they  cannot  do  openly 
may  be  practised. with  dexterity,  if  not  in  opposition  to  th^ 
koran.  In  Constantinople  the  chains  of  despotism  are  concealed 
by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  an  immense  population,  th« 
division  of  credit,  of  interest,  and  of  power ;  but  in  the  provinces 
they  are  felt  with  double  weight,  under  the  command  of  the 
pacnas,  whose  power  is  unlimited,  and  supported  by  an  armed 
force :  it  is  often  superior  to  that  of  the  emperor,  who  dares 
jiot  depose  them,  but  is  obliged  to  Connive  at  their  oppressions. 
One  counterbalance  only  exists,  viz.  the  power  of  the  ayams;. 
these  officers  are  appointed  by  tlie  people,  and  selected  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  entertained  of  their  characters  and  integrity. 
Their  employment  is  to  protect  individuals,  to  preserve  order,, 
to  regulate  the«  taxes  with  impartiality,  to  watch  over  and  take 
care  of  tlie  safety  of  the  city. 

A  strong,  check  against  abuses  in  the  cities,  and  a  security 
for  those  inhabitants  who  are  neither  military  men  nor  agents  of 
.government,  is,  that  every  mussulman,  from  the  merchant  to 
the  lowest  labourer,  is  a  ^member  of  some  corporation,  whose 
chief  superintends  the  community  and  the  rights  of  individuals. 
In  the  country,  the  people  can  onl)^  appeal  to  the  ayams  or  to 
the  kiaya,  an  officer  chosen  also  by  themselves,  whose  exertions 
«rc  gratuitous.  Jews  and  Christians  belong  equally  to  corpora- 
tions ;  but  their  complaints  are  scarcely  heard,  and  seldom  at- 
tended to :  their  only  dependence  is  on  money,  or  a  powerful 
protection. 
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'  It  may  be  supposed  that  die  inhabitants  of  Constantinople. 
livei  like  those  of  other  cities,  by  their  industry,  their  ingenuity, 
t>r  the  product,  of  their  capitals ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  ima« 
gined  that  they  have  no  other  resource  than  the  bounty  of  the 
^rand-signor,  the  great  offices  of  government,  or  some  very 
peculiar  employment.  Almost  all  the  revenues  centre  In  the 
capital,  in  consequence  of  the  taxes;  the  right  of  heirship^  which 
the  sovereign  claims  from  all  his  agents  ^  by  the  confiscations 
which  he  connives  at ;  by  the  sale  of  offices,  and  every  kind  of 
rank  or  dignity ;  by  the  vast  incomes  of  the  mosques  and  prin- 
cipal oflicea  i  and  by  the  forced  or  voluntary  presents  made  by 
every  man  in  office  to  his  protector.  When  we  look  at  the 
extent  of  the  empire,  and  the  luxury  of  the  court,  the  revenues 
MriUseem  to  be  immense  5  but,  by  the  best  information,  they  are  saixt 
not  to  exceed  200  millions  of  livres, — about  8  millions  and  halt 
sterling.  Even  this  contains  the  revenue  of  tlie  state,  and  the 
private  income  of  the  grand'-signor.  This  prince  is  asserted  to 
have  gained  considerably  by  recoining  the  money,  and  debasing 
its  intrinsic  value. 

We  have  thus  engaged  in  a  short  detail  of  the  internal  politics 
of  Turkey,  chiefly  &om  our  author ;  but  we  must  now  attend 
to  him  somewhat  mor6  minutely,  and  follow  his  steps  in  the 
present  volume.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  the  first  only,  though  dW 
vided  in  the  translation  into  two. 

The  author,  in  his  introduction,  professes  to  follow  the  model 
pointed  out  by  Volney,  when  he  observes  that  travels  should 
DC  written  in  the  manner  of  history  rather  than  romance.  This 
is  one  of  the  solemn  apophthegms  in  which  modern  philosphers 
communicate  trite  and  unmeaning  truths  under  the  semblance 
of  a  new  discovery.  Docs  the  author  mean  that  the  narrative 
should  be  true,  or  that  singular  anecdotes  and  humorous  stories » 
rather  calculated  to  amuse  than  instruct,  should  be  avoided? 
In  the  former  case,  the  apophthegm  is  trite  and  trifling;  in  the 
latter,  it  lessens  the  entertainment.  M.  Olivier  adopts  the  latter 
meaning;  and  it  has  occasioned  a  dulness  and.  want  of  interest 
to  bis  work. 

The  narrative  of  the  voyage  is  short;  and  we  soon  find  our'- 
selves  at  Constantinople.  The  author  describes  that  city  and 
its  situation  minutely,  but  vrith  little  novelty;  and  we  shaU 
rather  select,  a$  a  specimen,  part  of  his  voyage  through  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  to  the  Black  Sea.  / 

•  On  receding  from  the  water-side,  the  eye  extends  with  pleasure 
over  the  suburbs  of  Galata,  Top-hana,  Pcra,  Salybasari,  and  Fondo* 
cli,  which  you  leave  on  the  left,  and  which  presents  itself  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre.  You  presently  arrive  in  the  front  of  the 
seraglio  of  Bcchik-tache,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken.  You  then 
see  the  village  of  that  name,  together  with  those  of  Orta-l^eui^ 
Kgurou-tchesm6}  and  Amaoud-keui;  but  all  this  space  forms,  pro* 
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ftAf  speaking,  only  one  aontiguous  village,  where  are  seen  idmi 
very  handsome  houses  almost  entirely  built  of  wood  and  variously, 
painted:  those  belonging  to  the  Turks  are  in  white  or  rcd>  those  of 
the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews  are  of  a  blackish  brown.  The 
latter  are  not  allowed  to  employ  the  colours  of  the  mussiilmans ;  itt 
'Turkey,  the  houses,  like  the  garments,  distinguish  the  master  froxa 
the  slave. 

*  iThe  ground  Forms,  all  along  the  channel,  a  ciiain  of  schistose 
liills,  very  fertile,  covered  with  cypresses,  oaks,  lime-trees,  chesnut* 
trees,  arbutuses^  myrtles,  brooms,  and  vines,  which  present  an  infi- 
iiitely  agreeable  aspect.  These  hills  are  interrupted  by  some  vallies 
of  the  grreatest  fertility >  which  contribute'  to  vary  s^nd  embellish  th^ 
ipicture^  Gardens  more  or  less  spacious,  adorned  with  flowers  and 
kiosks  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  receive  the  current  of  aur^ 
..and  afford  at  a  distance  a  view  of  the  channel,  make  these  houses 
^aces  of  enjoyment  and  delight.  Most  of  the  rich  inhabitants  of 
Constantinople  here  pass  in  summer  the  whole  day,  alone,  squatted 
on  a  sopha,  employed  in  smoking,  drinking  coffee,  casting  their  eyes 
on  passengers,  and  rolling  in  their  fiugers  chaplets  of  coral,  agate^ 
and  precious  stones/    VoLi.  t.  io6» 


«  We  followed  the  coast  of  Europe,  because  the  waters  which 
come  from  the  Black  Sea  form  a  current  more  rapid  in  the  naiddle 
of  the  channel  and  towards  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  caiques  which 
are  ascending,  all  follow  the  same  route,  whereas^  in  returning  to 
Constantinople,  mariners  take  care  to  keep  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  and  even  to  approach  the  coast  of  Asia  a  little  more  than 
that  of  Europe;  which  facilitates  their  return,  es|)ecially  if  a  light 
northerly  wind  allow  them  to  spread  their  sails. 

•  If  we  consider  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  Black  Sea  re* 
ceives  from  the  Danube,  the  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Doni 
as  well  as  from  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  torrents  which  descend 
from  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  hills  of  Mingrelia,  or  which  comt 
from  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  Natolia,  we  shall  perceive  that,  coni 
fined  in  a  hasin  too  narrow,  these  waters  would  have  been  obliged  to 
spread  themselves  more  in  order  to  provide  for  a  greater  eVaporatioa 
an'd  put  themselves  in  equilibrio,  had  they  not  foUnd  kn  issue  through 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  channel  of  the  Dardanelles.  It  is  by  this 
means  that  the  surplus  of  the  wat;ers  of  that  sea  is  incessantly  flow^ 
ing  out,  and  is  poured  into  the  Mediterranean :  and  this  is  woat  ex- 
plains to  us  why  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  those  of  the  Pro* 
pontis  are  less  salt  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the 
Ocean. 

*  The  current  is  so  strongs  that  the  channel,  in  some  places,  rathe^ 
resembles  a  river  than  an  arm  of  the  sea  2  it  is  seen  to  oppose  the 
promss  of  a  ship  when  the  south  wind  blows  but  faintly.  Th&. di- 
rection of  the  coasts  compels  the  waters  to  set  mbrc  towards  those 
of  Asia,  and  to  form  on  that  side  a  rhore  rapid  current ;  however^  at 
the  point  of  Arnaoud-keui,  one  is  obligcll  to  ascend  by  tracking,  by 
neans  of  a  rope  which  is  thrown  to  some  sailors  who  remain  conti- 
aually  on  the  shore.    The  waters,  in  thk  part,  have  such  a  rapiditjj^ 
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tbat  It  would  be  impossible  to  proceed  by  rowing  without  going  to 
a  distance  from  the  land:  but  when  this  obstacle  is  overcome^  the 
current  is  scarcely  any  longer  perceptible,  and  even^  in  various  places^ 
the  direction  of  the^capes  causes  tne  waters  to  ascend,  as  in  rivers  ; 
which  favours  the  progress  of  a  boat,  as  is  to  be  remarked>  in  a  very 
evident  manner,  from  Top-hana  to  beyond  Fondocli,  because  the 
waters,  setting  with  impetuosity  on  the  advanced  point  of  the  se* 
raglio  of  Constantinople,  they  there  divide :  one  part  of  them  makes 
the  tour  of  the  harbour,  returns  along  Haskeui,  the  arsei^al,  Galata» 
Top-hana,  and  ascends  afterwards  to  Fondocli  and  Bechik-tache, 
while  the  other  sets  immediately  into  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  This 
separation  of  the  waters,  as  well  as  their  direction,  is  much  more  ap- 
parent after  a  heavy  rain,  when  they  arc  disturbed  by  the  small  river 
which  discharges  itself  ipto  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

*  This  circular  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  channel,  united  to  that 
cff  the  small  river  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  rids  the  harbour  of 
Constantinople,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  of  the  ordures  which  the 
Turks  throw  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  sweeps  away  all  the  filth 
which  the  rain-waters  carry  into  it  in  winter  from  every  part  of  the 
city,  and  which  would  not  fail  to  choke  it  up  one  day,  because  the 
Turks,  by  no  means  susceptible  of  foresight,  woidd  be  at  no  expense 
for  keeping  it  in  orderv*     Vol.i.  p.  109. 


*  The  nejct  day  after  our  arrival  at  Buyuk-d^re,  thp  weather  bein 
fine,  and  the  water  perfectly  smooth,  we  hastened  to  go  on  the  Blaci 
Sea,  in  order  to  visit  the  shore  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  channeL     We  frequently  landed,  as  well  to  examine  the  coast, 
as  to  observe  the  plants  aAd  the  various  productions  of  nature  that 
were  there  to  be  met  with. 

*  As  soon  as  we  had  passed  the  village,  we  were  struck  at  seeing 
on  both  shores,  indications  of  a  volcano  which  we  followed  for  an 
extent  of  several  leagues.  We  distinguished  every  where  rocks  more 
er  less  changed  or  decomposed  ;  every  where  accumulation  and  con- 
fusion attest  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires  i*^  we  perceived  jaspers 
of  various  colours,  carnelians,  agates,  and  chalcedonies  in  veins  among 
porphyries  more  or  less  clianged ;  a  breach  by  no  means  solid,  almost 
decomposed,  formed  by  fragments  of  trap,  agglutinated  by  calcareous 
spar ;  a  handsome  porphyry  on  a  rocky  base  of  greenish  trap,  co- 
loured by  copper:  in  short,  we  saw,  over  an  extent  of  upwards  of 
half  a  league,  a  hard  rock  of  trap  of  a  greenish  blue,  in  like  manner 
coloured  by  copper, 

*  It  is  this  last,  no  doubt,  that  occasioned  the  ancients  to  give  the 
name  of  Cyanea  or  Cyanean  hkmds  to  some  islets  which  were  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  near  the  coast  of  Europe.  At  this 
dav  they  are  nothing  more  than  very  small  rocks  ;  which  leads  )is  to 
believe  that  their  size  has  diminished  from  the  constant  action  of  the 
waters  which  hu  eaten  them  away  and  undermined  them  by  degrees. 
These  rocks  were  also  called  SympUgadeit  because  they  appeared 
united  or  joined,  according  to  the  place  whence  they  were  viewed* 
As  they  a^e  more  or  less  apparent,  according  as  the  north  or  south 
wind  raises  or  lowers  the  waters  in  this  part,  the  Greeks,  always 
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inclined  tt>  the  marvellous^  have  supposed  that  these  islands  were  floiC* 
ing  and  infinitely  dangerous  to  imprudent  or  inattentive*  miners. 

<  On  one  of  these  rocks  the  Romans  erected'  an  altar  to  Apollo^ 
whichy  at  Constantinople,  is  improperly  called  Pompeys  Pillar.  Seve- 
ral travelers^  have  made  efforts  to  read  the  Latin  inscription  which 
is  thcre'to  be  found  ;  but  the  letters  are  at  present  so  effaced^  that 
it  is  difficult,  perhaps  even  impossible  to  accomplish  that  tlsk. 

*  We  had  not  time  to  see  whether  the  indications  of  a  volcano  ejb^ 
tend  to  a  great  distance  in  Asia,  because  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
.in  the  morning  the  wind  blew  from  the  northern  quarter,  and  raised 
a  great  swell  on  the  sea :  it  would  have  been  imprudent,  in  a  smaU 
caique,  to  cross  from  the  point  of  Europe,  where  we  were,  to  that  of 
Asia.  We  contented  ourselves  with  coasting  the  £uh>pean  shore 
for  some  time,  and  with  convincing  ourselves  that  the  indications  of* 
the  volcano  extend  on  that  side  to  upwards  of  a  league. 

*  The  wl^th  of  the  channel,  at  its  mouth,,  is  From  eighteen  to. 
nineteen  hundred  toises.  The  entrance  is  defended*,  on  each  side,  hj 
fortifications  erected  by  baron  de  Tott,  and  augmented  lately  by 
some  French  engineers.  The  Turks,  through  ignorance^  through 
fbreign  influence,  or  through  motives  of  economy,  have  always  op-i 
posed,  the  execution  of  the  plans  which  the  engineers  presented  ta 
them,  though  it  was  very  important  for  them  to  deprive  their  natural 
enemies  of  the  means  of  coming  to  disturb  them  even  in  their  capi* 
tal.  In  fact,,  it  vronid  be  very  easy  for  the  Russians,  at  this  moment^ 
to  penetrate  into  the  channel,  with  a  northerly  wind,  and  to  advance 
as  far  as  Constantinople,  because  the  batteries  being  few  in  number 
and  exposed,  the  guns  would  soon  be  dismounted '  by  the  fire  of  » 
llne-of-battle  ship.  A  fleet,  besides,  would  escape  by  receiving  a  few 
chot,  if  the  Turkish  gunners  were  more  skilful,,  more  exercised^  and 
more  active,  than  they  are/    Vol.  i.  r.  ri8. 

Our  author  has  described,  somewhat  mofe  mmixtely  than  hi^ 
predecessors,  the  objects  in  the  environs  of  Constantinople^  the 
dif{%hrcnt  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  some  parts  of  the  manage-- 
ment  of  the  harams:  yet  die  whole  has,  we  believe,  been  generally 
noticed  by  other  travelers.  We  have  been  before  told  that  «w- 
krtpoittt  was  pleasing  tp  the  Turkish  sensualist,'  and  that  the 
Circassians  had  European  features,  with  dark  or  anbum  hair. 
Slavery  in  Turkey  is  litOe  more  than  a  name ;  for  the  slaves,  in 
general,  are  treated  kindly,  educated,  and  rise  to  the  first  digni- 
ties of  the  empire.  Some  of  the  lower  classes  and  the  labourers 
have;  not  an  equally  happy  lot  \  and  the  gloom  of  tHe  haram 
offers  a  very  unpleasing  prospect  to  the  female  captive/  M^ 
Olivier  gives  the  same  account  of  the  jealousy,  the  suspicionss 
the  indolence  and  listlessness, whichpervade  the  female  habitationii 
as  former  atithors  have  done. 

The  Giant's  Mountain,  and  the  country  i»  the  environs  of 
the  Black  Sea,  are  well  described.  The  writer  adds  some  narrative 
of  a  coal-mine  worked  by  Armenians,  producing  but  little  pro-* 
fit*  y(c-  suspect  the  substance  to  be  an  antliracite.  Though  our 


ftutiior  rectifies*  In  some  measure,  the  geography  of  the  Black 
Sea,  it  is  singular  that  he  has  added  no  map  of  it.  One'may- 
probably  be  designed  to  illustrate  his  subsequent  trarels  oh  itB 
coasts. 

The  marriage -ceremonies   of  ^e  moslems   are  described 
more  minutely  than  by  former  authors,  and  particularly  a  kind 
of  marriage  styled  kapin^  not  much  employed* 
_  v\    ,   '* 

•  The  second  manner  of  a  man  marrying  one  or  several  wives,  di* 
stingruished  by  the  name  of  kapin^  consists  in  his  presenting  himself 
before  the  cadi,  and  binding  himself  to  feed  and  maintain  till  a  Cer- 
tain period,  such  a  woman  whom  he  designates  and  whose  consent . 
he  has  obtained  :  which  is  attested  by  hen  father  or  her  nearest  rela« 
tion,  and  two  witnesses  \  to  take  care  of  the  children  that  she  shall 
bear,  and  to  give  up  to  her  besides,  at  the  time  of  repudiation  or  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  agreed  on,  a  sum  of  money  or  clothes, 
effects  i^nd  property  stipulated  and  expressed.  The  children  that 
proceed  from  these  mauiages,  eajoy  the  same  rights  as  the  others, 
and  remain  at  the  charge  of  the  father  when  he  has  repudiated  or  pu^ 
away  his  wife. 

<  It  seldom  happens  that  mussulmans  marry  in  this  manner,  be* 
cause  women  of  a  certain  rank  would  never  consent  to  be  united  to 
a  man  on  such  conditions,  and  because  the  latter  generally  prefers  t^ 
j>urchase  slaves,  rather  than  marry  in  the  kapin  manner  with  mussul* 
man  women  borii  of  poor  parents.'    Vol.  i.  p.  155. 

Our  author  considers  at  some  length  the  disadvantages  of  po* 
lygamy,  but  several  of  these  are  greatly  exaggerated.  He  does 
not  advert  to  a  known  fact,  that,,  in  countries  where  polygamy  ^ 
is  allowed,  the  proportion  of  females  is  greater  than  ttiat  of 
males :  in  other  \:ountries  the  proportion  of  the  latter  exceed^ 
that  of  the  former. 

M.  Olivier  was  present  when  the  Turkish  army  filed  off  on  the 
expedition  aeainst  Paswan  Oglou;  and  gives  a  more  satisfactory 
account  of  mis  famous  rebel,  and  the  cause  of  his  revolt,  than 
we  have  yet  seen.  It  shows  the  independent  power  of  the 
pachas,  and  the  little  firmness  and  potency  of  tihe  sultan.  The 
whole  is  too  long  for  an  extract,  and  incapable  of  abridge- 
ment. '  . 

The  climate  of  Constantinople  is  delightful ;  yet  the  stove 
and  pelisse  are  necessaries  in  the  colder  months,  where  fires 
cannot  be  procured.  Dogs  and  vultures  are  almost  ew^i^y  re« 
quisite  in  a  country  where  ofial  and  ordure  are  codstannyr's^ccu- 
ovulating:  the  latter  are  in  the  most  emaciated  state,  and 
though  partly  supported  by  charity  and  compassion,  yet  find  a 
very  precarious  and  scanty  subsistence.  Our  author's  account 
of  the  plague  is,  on  the  whole,  correct,  though  with  some 
minute  errors;  and  the  political  situation  of  the  empire,  in  the 
more  confined  circle  of  politics,  is  well  described.  We  have 
afarcady  given  a  sketch  of  this  kind,  though  the  intelligent  reader 
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wUl  probably  seek,  in  tie  work  itacif,  for  more  ample  dcta^*! 
The  account  of  the  trade  of  Constantinople  is  also  more  full 
than  any  we  had  before  seen. 

From  this  city,  our  author  passes .  the  Dardanelles,  Visit* 
the  gulf  of  Mundania,  the  Troad,  Lesbos,  Scio,  Cimolis, 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands  of  the  Gyclades.  He  proceeds 
to  Milo,  returns  to  Ciniolis,  and  afterwards  tisits  Crete.  His 
account  of  this  last  island  is  very  copious.  The  gulf  of  Mun- 
dania is  the  dock-yard  of  the  Turks,  where  their  largest  ships 
arc  built,  in  consequence  of  Ae  vicinity  of  thi  forests:  and  the 
two  kinds  of  oak  which  the  Turkish  workmen  employ  are 
particularly  described,  ^s  well  as  two  different  sorts  of  fir. 
Prince's  Islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propontis,  had  engaged 
his  attention  in  a  separate  excursion,  and  been  the  objects  of  a 
sufficiently  minute  examinationi  Should  the  Turks  ever  wish 
to  guard  against  the  plague— for  Mi  Olivier  has  shown  that  it  is 
not  an  endemic  disease — these  islands  afe  admirably  adapted  for 
the  establishment  of  lazarettoes.  The  country  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  are  more  particularly  described  by  our  author 
than  in  any  other  work  tliat  we  have  seen.  * 

The  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  is  the  next  object  of  im- 
portance ;  and  indeed  the  whole  country,  on  each  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  is  interesting  \ — it  is  classic  ground. 

*  The  Hellespont,  at  first  sight,  resembles  a  majestic  river  quietly 
carrying  its  Waters  to  the  ocean  ;  but,  confined  within  its  bed,  it  it 
never  known  to  pass  the  limits  which  nature  has  traced  for  it. 


Here  are  not  seen  those  devastating  overflowings  to  which  countries 
■d  by  great  rivers  are  too  frequently  exposed.     Neither  are 
there  to  be  met  with,  in  the  environs,  uiose  infectious  marshes, 


those  stagnant  waters,  so  common  towards  the  mouth  of  rivers:  here 
the  lands  are  cultivated,  or  are  naturally  covered  with  verdure  even 
close  to  the. water.  And  if  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  are  not  fe* 
cundified  by  canals  :of  irrigation,  if  the  waters'  deposit  not  on  the 
lauds  a  fertilising  mud,  the  communications  which  it  establishes  be- 
tween the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  one  side,  the  Medi-- 
terranean  and  the  Oce^n  on  the  other,  the  advantages  which  agri- 
culture and  industry  can  derive  from  the  facility  of  conveyance,  arc 
benefits  greater,  perhaps,  than  those  which  would  result,  to  these 
countries,  from  the  vicinity  of  a  great  river.  ' 

*  The  Rhodius  takes  its  source  to  the  north-east  of  Mount  Ida  i 
it  receives  a  few  rivulets  which  flow  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, and,  after  having  traversed  a  space  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  itdis- 
.chareeB  itself  into  the  Hellespont,  by  the  side  of  the  castle  of  the 
Dardanelles.  Its  waters,  by  no  means  abundant  in  summer,  are  kept 
back  and  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  the  lands ;  but  in  winter, 
swelled  by  the  rains  which  are  frequent  in  that  season,  it  occupies  a 
bed  sufficiently  large  to  deserve  the  name  of  river.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Dardanelles  have  constructed  a  wooden  bridge  at  some  distance 
from  it6  mouth,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cross  at  2ul  times  to  the  lejQ^ 
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Imnk,  and  repair  tp  the  fields  that  they  cultivate  beyozid  at/  Vol.  iu 

We  find  nothing  to  detain  us  till  we  arrive  at  the  Troad;  and^ 
with  Chevalier  in  his  hand,  M.  Olivier  finds  every  thing  correct 
which  that  writer  has  advanced  :^we  believe  that  in  general  it 
wiU  be  found  so.  But  our  author  was  oft  the  site  of  Troy 
iiathout  discQverine  ai?y  vestiges  of  it  5  for,  long  since,  *  periere 
ruina*  The  remains  of  its  namesake,  founded  by  Alexander 
in  honour  or  in  remembrance  of  it,  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  dis" 
play  traces  of  former  magnificence.  Indeed,  the  situation  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Euxine  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  com* 
nierce ;  but  this  will  be  only  understood  more  completely  wheh 
the  commerce  of  tlic  Euxine  has  been  Illustrated  witl^  greater 
depth  of  erudition,  and  more  comprehensive  views,  than  oy  M. 
Huet*  Clerkci  in  his  connexion  of  the  Homan  and  Saxon 
coins,  gives  an  admirable  abstract  of  it.  We  forgot  to  observe 
that  theJBIack  Sea,  in  different  seaspns,  \\  said  to  deserve  its 
opposite  titles  of  Eu^e^fo;  and  Aj^ms  (hospitable  and  inhqsti^' 
tabU)»  The  oak  which  bears  the  gall-nut  is  carefully  de« 
3cribed ;  and  we  (ind  (hat  the  dyers  of  this  country  employ  also 
the  acorn-TV/^,  ,This  particular  species  of  qi^ercus  was  not  act 
^urately  known  to  former  naturalists. 

Ihe  description  of  the  Grecian  islands  furnishes  few  re-»  . 
marks  of  importance.    Scio,  however,  presents  a  bright  spo|' 
in  the  gloom  of  Turkish  ignorance  and  despotism.   This  island* 
as  an  appanage  pf  the  sultana^  has  numerous  privileges,  and  is 
exempt  from  the  oppreswons  which  burden  the  other  inhabit    . 
Jants  of  the  Archipelago.     TTils  it  owes  to  the  cause  just  mcn-y 
tioned,  and  perhaps,  in  some  measure,  to  its  furnishing  the 
finest  masti^hi  esteemed  so  valuable  in  Turkey  for  preserving  . 
the  tectb, 

Our  author  catches,  on  every  side,  views  of  volcanoes  j  but 
he  leads  us  to  doubt  of  his  accuracy,  when  we  find  the  sur- 
rounding country  often  described  as  quartzose  or  granitic.  We 
do  not  denv  the  existence  of  extinguished  volcanoes  in  the  Art 
chipelago,  eut  do  not  think  them  numerous.  Delos  and  Naxos 
are  confessedly  schistose  and  granitic.  It  might,  however,  have 
suited  aqcient  fabl?  tp  find  th^  latter  appear  suddenly,  as  though 
from  fire.  In  the  descriptiqn  of  Ddos  there  is  too  much  a£» 
fectation  of  sentiment  ^  and  It  has  escaped  travelers  or  antiqua- 
rians, that  the  sacred  character  of  Delos  was  the  cause  or  con- 
sequence of  its  being  a  commercial  dep6t. 

Naxos  has  never  beein  conquered,  and  enjoys  a  comparative 
share  of  liberty }  but  commerce  does  not  flourish  as  at  Scio^ 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  haughty  independent  spirit  of  itsnobilitv» 
which  despises  trade.  Cimolis  contains  the  peculiar  earth, 
which  has  all  the  properties  of  fuller's  earth.    The  best  sorl  i^ 
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ho^vetrcr,  bfoughf  from  the  bottom  of  the  seai  in  the  harbour. 
It  affords  a  very  large  proportion  of  silex,  with  a  little  soda  and 
aluminc :  in  the  better  kind,  the  proportions  of  the  two  latter 
are  much  greaten  Cimolis  contains  some  catacombs  and  rer 
mains,  in  the  Etruscan  taste,  probably  the  work  of  the  s^nces- 
tors  of  the  Tuscans.  The  earth  is  Supposed  by  M.  Olivier  tQ 
be  decomposed  porphyry. 

Milo,  the  ancient  Melos,  Is  certainly  volcanic;  and  our 
author  ^giyes  a  very  particular  account  of  this  island,  which 
was  once  flourishing  and  independent.  He  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered the  traces  of  the  ancient  town,  which  was  situated  on  a 
promontory  near  the  road.  The  remains  of  marble  and  gra- 
nitic columns  show  that  it  was  once  splendid^  and  the  nume- 
rous catacombs,  like  those-  at  Alexandria,  that  it  mu«t  have  beeii 
populous.     It  is  pow  poor  aild  scantily  inhabited. 

Gf  Santorin,  our  author's  account  |s  full  and  seemingly  cor- 
rect. It  is  also  certainly  volcanic  \  and  the  various  changes  it  has 
undergone  are  described  at  length,  and  supported  by  good  au- 
iJiorities.    We  shall  transcribe  the  summary  view. 

<  If  the  reader  reflect  on  the  considerable  changes  which  the  idand 
of  *Santoriti  has  experienced  through  the  effects  of  a  volcano  that 
acts  on  it  from  a  very  remote  period,  he  will  remark  in  them  fbut 
principal  period^,  vety  distinct  from  each  other.  At  the  first  period 
fhe  island  was  liraitea  to  Mounts  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Elias,  as  far  at 
the  eiirirons  of  Pirgos  and  of  Messari^  the  only  places  that  are  not 
volcanised.  The  second  was  the  formation  of  the  rest  of  the  island 
as  far  as  Therasia  and  Aspronisi.  The  roadstead  then  did  not  exist, 
and  the  island  was  as  large  again ,  of  a  rounded  or  oblong  form  :  the 
grbund  rose  in  the  form  of  a  calotte  more  or  less  irregular  at  its  sum- 
mit, commanded  at  one  of  the  extremities  by  Mounts  St.  Stephen 
4'ftd  St.  EKas.  The  third  period  was  the  sudden  and  extraordinary 
depression  which  took  place  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  whence  hal 
resulted  the  roadstead.  The  fourth  and  last  period,  is  the  format 
tion  of  three  islands  which  have  successively  issued  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  Perhaps,  there  will  one  day  be  foi-med  others ;  perhap«k 
an  these  islands  will  be  united  to  each  other,  and  all  the  space  which 
the  rqadstead  occupies,  will  again  be  filled  up.  It  is  impossible  to 
foresee  all  the  changes  that  may  take  place  ?is  long  as  the  volcano 
ivhich  ei^ists  at  Santorin,  shall  be  in  activity. 

"  f  We  say  th^t  there  was  a  period  when  this  island  was  less  consi- 
derable than  it  has  been  in  the  sequel.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  that 
,the  three  islands  which  form  the  road,  are  entirely  composed  of  sub- 
stances vomited  forth  by  a  volcano,  disposed  in  strata  and  in  banks, 
corresponding  to  each  other,  we  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  that  aH 
these  substances  thrown  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea»  have 
formed  an  island  nearly  circular.  And  then  if -^c  remark  around  the 
Voatdstead  the  coast  which  is  perpendicular  a  great  wav  into  the  sea, 
is  it  not  evident  thai  there  has  been  in  the  sequel  a  sudden  depression 
<>f  a  great  part  of  the  island,  which  went  to  occupy  the  voids  tha| 
|he  i^it^rior  explot»io^s  must  have  formed  ?  This  depression  by  occa- 
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iionlng  the  circular  rending  wfiich  is  t<i^be  remarked  all  round  the 
Toadstead)  formed  of  a  single  one,  tliese  islands  known  in  antiquity 
\j  the  names  of  Thera,  Therasia,  and  Automate.  Even  though  the 
ancient  authors  had  not  transmitted  nearly  the  period  at  which  the 
island  STjera  issued  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  even  though  we  had 
«ot  known  the  exact  period  of  the  sadden  appearance  of  the  Littl^ 
and  the  New  Kammeni,  inspection  alone  would  indicate  that  these 
three  islands  are  of  a  fiarmation  very  posterior  to  that  of  the  other 
three ;  for,  independently  of  their  not  presenting  the  same  organisa- 
tion, they  are  not  covered  with,  that  thick  stratum  of  white  pumice- 
stone  which  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  islands  of  Thera,  Therasia^ 
and  Aspronisi.  This  stratum  appears  evkiently  to  have  been  pro- 
duced before  the  appearance  of  Thera,  and  even  before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  roadstead,  since  no  traces  of  it  are  to  be  seen  on  that 
island,  and  since  it  does  not  shew  itself  on  any  of  the  advanced  parti 
of  the  coast.'    Vol.  ii.  r«  246. 

Santorin,  our  author  t}iinks,  was  once  a  populous,  richy^ntl 
healthy  island.    The  volcanoes  have  greatly  changed  its  charac-  , 
Jcr  in  each  respect. 

The  history  of  Crete  is  very  full ;  bu^  we  find  nothing  cither 
sufficiently  new  or  interesting  to  detain  us.  Some  account  of 
the  climate  we  shall  transcribe.  1  he  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea  de- 
fend on  the  winds  alone. 

*  From  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  Crete  till  the  approaches  of  th.c 
•utumnal  equinox,  Reaumur's  thermometer,  with  spirits  of  wine,  was 
constantly  ,durin?  the  day  at  25,  26,  and  seldom  at  27  degrees,  in  a 
•room  with  a  north-east  aspect.  We  had  at  most  had  25  degrees  at 
Santorin  and  at  Milo  ;  22,  and  25  at  Naxia.  True  it  is  that  the  sea* 
son  was  somewhat  less  advanced  when  we  visited  those  islands.  • 

*  During  the  three  summer  months,  the  excessive  heat  pf  the  sua 
is  constantly  tempered  every  day,  from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  X.\\c 
morning  till  the  evening,  by  the  rather  rapid  current  of  air  which 
prevails  from  north  to  south  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete.  This  refreshing  wind,  called  embat, 
takes  its  course  and  is  modified  throughout  the  Levant,  according  to 
the  dir^tion  of  the  coasts  and  the  extent  of  sea  which  lies  before 
them.  We  shall  remark,  by  the  way,  that  it  is  south-west  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Crete,  of  Cyprus,  and  of  Caramania ;  nearly  north- 
'West  at  Smyrna  and  Alexandria ;  west  at  Tyre,  Sidon,  «nd  on  all 
the  coast  of  Syria.  .  It  comes  to  Athens,  from  the  west  or  from  the 
gulf  of  Lepante ;  and  this  it  is  which  the  Qreeks  designated  under 
the  name  of  Zephyr.  During  the  night,  the  wind  takes  a  contrary 
.direction ;  it  comes  from  the  land  to  the  sea  ;  it  is  more  faint  than 
during  the  day,  and  never  extends  beyond  three  or  four  leagues. 

*  The  winds  are  variable  in  the  other  seasons,  especially  towards 
the  equinoxes ;  at  the  end*  of  Fructidor,  we  experience,  with  a 
southerly  wind  which  lasted  two  days,  a  heat  of  from  30  to  32  de- 
jgrecs.  The  horizon  was  then  charged  with  smoke,  and  the  rays  of 
the  sun  were  reddish  and  faint,  as  is  remarked  in  Egypt,  when  the 
saijQ^  wind  ii  felt.    Citizen  Peyron,  a  ship-captain,  told  us  that  being; 
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at  anchor  at  Suda,  on  the  30th  of  May,  17931  ^^  ^^^}  became  «• 
considerable  from  eight  to  eleven  o'clock  at  niffhty  during  a  gale  of 
wind  from  the  south,  that  people  could  scarcely  breathe,  and  every 
one  felt  a  general  faintness.  The  iron  guns  of  his  ship  had  con- 
tracted 80  violent  a  Viegree  of  heat,  that  a  person  could  not  lean  hie 
hand  on  them  without  being  forced  to  withdraw  it  immediately. 
This  fact  was  certified  to  us  by  citizen  Mure  and  the  other  French- 
men settled  at  Canea.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  one  ascertained, 
by  means  of  the  thermometer,  the  true  degree  of  heat  which  pre- 
vailed during  this  memorable  evening.  ^ 

*  Though  the  cold  is  sharj^y  feh  in  winter,  on  Ida  and  on  the 
summit  of  the  White  Mountains,  and  though  they  are  covered  with 
.  snow  as  early  as  the  end  of  Brumaire,  the  temperature  is,  neverthe- 
less, very  mild  in  the  plains  and  towards  the  coasts.  There  it  docs 
not  freeze  2  there  the  rains  are  frequent,  but  of  short  duration.  The 
,  sun  appears  almost  immediately  after  ,the  nin,  and  the  sky  is  fre- 
quently clear  and  serene.  In  summer  it  never  rains,  either  in  Crele» 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  .£gean  Sea.  The  dew  is  then  &ufficien,t  for 
the  support  of  the  vegetation  of  the  plants  which  grow  spontaneously 
in  these  climates.  Almost  all  the  others  must  be  watered,  if  it  be 
wished  to  cultivate  them  with  any  success.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

The  history  of  Crete  is  not  very  interesting,u  if  wc  except  the 
late. exploits  of  Lambro,  which  have  much  the  air  of  fable, 
but  are  yet  within  the  limits  of  probability.  The  population 
is  supposed  to  amount  to  24O3OOO  \  but  the  number  of  Greeks 
is  diminishing. 

The  rivers  are  chiefly  mountain-torrents  of  melting  snow. 
The  famous  labyrinth,  it  is  said,  may  be  taken  for  an  old  quarry 
of  soft  calcareous  stone  \  or  for  a  place  of  habitation,  capable  of 
containing  a  whole  colony,  had  not  ancient  authors  informed  us 
of  i^s  object  and  its  model.  But  we  know  the  character  of  the 
Cretans,  and  cannot  depend  on  their  stories.: — 1  he  commerce 
and  the  productions  of  Crete  are  particularly  detailed.  The 
productions  are  numerous  and  valuable;  and  most  of  the  va- 
rieties of  the  animal  kingdom  are,  in  their  different  seasons,  (fishes 
excepted)  in  apparent  profusion;  but  corn,  and  whatever  re- 
quires human  industry  to  produce,  is  scarce  ;  for  this  island  is 
loaded  with  the  severest  chains  of  the  despotic  Ottoman. 
.  On  the  whole^  though  in  many  parts  this  work  cannot  boast 
of  novelty,  or  of  a  manner  peculiarly  lively  or  interesting,  it 
contains  some  facts  of  in^portance,  which  have  escaped  or  been 
overlooked  by  former  travelers.  The  translation  also  improves 
in  the  progress  j  yet  in  no  part  does  it  appear  free,  easy,  or 
elegant. 
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Art.  X. — Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     By  John  David 
Michaelis^  Wr.    (Continued from  p.  196  of  the  present  Volume.) 

KeSUMING  our  review  of  this  valuable  work,  we  proceed 
to  the  EPISTLES  styled  catholic.  In  this  number  are  in* 
chidcd  the  Epistle  ot  St.  James,  the  two  of  St.  Peter,'  the  First 
of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  which  acquired  th(ft 
general  title  of  catholic  from  their  not  having  been  addressed 
to  any  particular  community  or  person.  Indeed  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  of  St.  John  are  inserted  among  these,  pardy  99 
being  written  by  the  author  of  the  First,  and  partly  from  the 
danger  of  their  being  lost,  on  account  of  tl^eir  brevity,  if  suf^ 
fered  to  remain  detached  from  the  re$t. 

The  title  of  catholic  is  observed  by  Michaelis  to  be  of  great 
antiquity,  since  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century,  used  it  as  then 
common ;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  Latin  writers  applied  to  them 
that  of  canonical — the  first  instance  of  which  is  found  .in  the 
writings  of  Cassiodorus.  This  change  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  have  arisen  from  the  terms  catholicus  and  canonicus 
having  been  confounded:  our  author,  ho wevcT)  ascribes  the 
origin  of  the  term  camnicus  to  the  circumstance  that  the  au« 
thenticity  oif  five  out  of  these  seven  epistles  had  been  formerly 
doubted— the  First  of  St.  Peter  and  the  First  of  St.  John  having 
been  the  only  two  of  indisputable  authority.  As,  however, 
the  doubts  concerning  the  rest  gradually  subsided,  the  tzrta 
canonical  was  no  longer  restricted  to  those  just  mentioned,  but 
extended  equally  to  the  rest.  Indeed,  Michaelis  supposes  it  not 
impossible  that  they  all  might  have  been  styled  canonical,  froni 
the  universality  of  their  reception,  and  as  being  acknowledged 
|n  all  books  and  all  languages. 

*  Eusebiusy'  however,  <  in  hit  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament,  has  placed  only  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  and 
the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  among  the  o/toXoys/xcva,  or  books 
universally  received  by  the  Christian  church.  The  other  five  he  has 
placed  amonf  the  ayriXsyo/xfiva,  or  books  which  were  not  universally 
received.  However  the  JEpistle  of  St.  James  was  admitted  by  the 
greatest  part  of  those  who  rejected  the  remainine  four.  Whether 
they  who  rejected  these  epistles  had  good  reason  for  so  doing,  will 
be  considered  in  the  proper  places.'     Vol.  iv.  r.  270* 

After  these  and  other  remarks  on  the  catholic  epistles  in 
general,  Michaelis  opens  his  twenty-sixth  chapter  with  obser« 
vations  relative  to  the  James  who  was  called  the  brother  of 
Jesus,  propounding  the  five  diilerent  opbions  which  have  been 
entertained  on  the  subject:— i.  That  James  and  Judas,  men* 
tioned  as  brothers  ox  Jesus,  were  sons  of  Joseph,  not  by 
.  Mary  die  mother  of  Jesus,  but  bjy  a  former  wife  \ — %.  That 
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they  Were  sons  of  Joseph  by  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus ;— • 
^  That  they'wcrt  the 'sons  of  Joseph  by  the  widow  of  a 
brother  who  had  died  without  children ; — ^4.  That  fr6m  James 
and  Judas  being  called  the  sons  of  Alphxus,  Alphaeus  might 
have  been  the  namfe  of  J68cph's  brother,  by  the  marriage  of 
whose  ^idow  the  law  required  he  should  raise  up  seed  to  himj— 

LThat,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  the  term 
thirsy  respecting  James  and  Judas,  is  not  to  be  takeo  in  the 
literal  and  strict  sense,  but  as  signifying,  according  to  the  He* 
bvew  language,  cousin,  or  relative  in  general;  deriving  the 
relatioarfiip,  in  the  present  instance,  not  Uom  Joseph,  but  Mar^. 
Of  these,  iive  opinions  Michaelis  observes — 

*  —there  arc  only  two,  which,  in  my  opinioR,  arc  at  all  pro* 
Bablc ;  and  .these  are  the  first,  and  the  last.  Which  of  these  two 
Ought  to  be  preferred,  I  will  not  undertake  to  determine.  I  was 
formerly  attached  to  the  latter,  beeause  I  had  been  taught  from  my 
youth  that  it  was  the  true  oner  and  had  heard  it  supported  by  very 
ftpecfoUff  arguments.  But  the  more  I  have  examined  it,  the  more  I 
have  doubted  of  its  truth  i  and  at  present  it  appears  to  me  less  pro* 
baUe^  thaa  idie  first  opinion.  •  I  shall  leave  the  question  however 
unjeterfQided,  iCnd  argue  in  th?  following  sections  hypothetically/ 
Vol.  iv<  p.  jr76« 

'  '.Extending  his  investigation  concerning  the  author  of  this 
epistle,  Michaelis  goes  on  to  inquire,  vi^hethcr  he  were  aa 
apostle  ?  and,  if  one,  whether  the  elder  James,  or  the  younger  ? 
Having  entered  at  large  into  the  arguments  appropriate  to  his 
subject,  he  terminates  the  section  without  deciding  on  the  lat-^ 
ter  question,  but  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  writer  was 
James  the  Elder.  -* 

/  Reverting  to  the  five  opinions  already  enumerated,  and  ob» 
serving  that' the  first  was  the  most  ancient,  our  author  proceeds 
loiTQtnarkf  that,  though  there  be  no  improbability  in  supposing 
the  qiistle  to  have  been  written  by  a  broAertan^law  of  Qirisc, 
the  epistle  itself  Afibrds  no  warrant  for  such  an  inference^ 
Aftev  a  discussion  of  ^the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
subject,  however,  the  professor  concludes  that  the  opinion 
fliat  St.  James,  called  the  brother  of  Jesus,  was  the  author 
of  tiie  epistle  in  question,  is  by  no  means  improl^able)  an4 
adds:  . 

*  The  more  I  consider  it^  the  -more  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  it  to 
^hat,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Jeroml  A  person,  who  was 
brother,  that  is,  brother  in  law,  of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  re- 
Hgion,  who  presided  many  years  over  the  Christian  community  ia 
Jerusalem,  who  was  considered  as  one  of  die  pillars  of  the  church, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  was  so  delicate  in  hts  conduct  toward  the 
ftwSy  that  even  they,  who  did  notbdieve,  respected  him,  is  exactly 
such  a  ^ersQa^  as  the  author  of  our  epistlci  jw  fw^as^e  ^nay  judge 
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Irom  its  contcntSy  appears  to  have  been*  Absolute  certainty' ho\v»« 
ever  18  hardly  to  be  obtained^  because  our  historical  information  i$ 
here  defective.  We  have  no  writer  to  whom  we  can  appeal  on  thia 
•ttlgect;  and  Hegesippusy  who  hved  in  the  former  part  of  the  seconil 
century,  and  who  therefore  bad  the  means  of  procuring  intelligence^ 
Ims  so  blended  hit  account  with  fable,  that  no  dependence  can  b^ 
placed  on  it/    VoLir.  p.  291. 

Having  terminated  this  research,  the  next  has  for  its  object 
the  persons  to  whom  this  epistle  ivas  written  /  and  whom  the  aumot 
of  It  styles  *  the  twelve  tribes,  which  are  scattered  abroad '— <i 
compellation  evidently  applicable  not  to  heathen  converts,  but 
native  Jews,  who  lived  out  of  Palestine,  and^as  the  ejnstle  is 
written  in  Greek — who  used  the  Greek  language.  The  ques* 
tion,  nevertheless,  still  remains  :  Was  it  addressed  to  the  Jews  in 
general,  or  only  to  those  of  them  who  were  converts  to  the 
Christian  religion  ? — Besides  otlier  arguments  in  favour  of  tha 
{brmer  opinion,  as  urged  by  Lardner  in  particular,  to  show; 
that  the  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Jews  in  general,  he  ex<« 
pressly  opposes  to  the  address  of  it  *  to  the  twelve  tribes  whicli 
.  ait  scattered  abroad/  what  is  advanced  by  the  author  in  the 
third  verse  of  the  first  chapter — the  trying  of  your  fmtb  voarketh 
patience^ — ^which  is  considered  as  scarcely  applicable  but  to 
Christian  faith;  and  likewise  the  caution  in'ch. ii.  v. i.  not  to 
hold  their  faith  sv  iffoscoifo\rpf/iou^  rr^f  h^s,  which  implies  that  , 
his  readers  were  at  least  ostensible  believers  in  Christ,  or  he 
would  not  have  cautioned  them  against  an  abuse  of  their  faith 
in  liimJ  Hence,  the  professor  thinks  it  certain  that  St.  James 
wrote  to  ^persons  who  were  already  converted  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity  $  at  the  same  time  believing,  that,  as  this  apostle 
was  highly  respected  by  the  Jews  in.  general,  it  was  both  hif 
wish  and  intention  to  be  read  by  them;  and,  therefore,  that 
his  desire  to  convert  them  had  an  influence  on  his  mind  ia 
writing. 

Having  thus  concluded  his  }>reliminary  inquiries,  the  pr<^e6^ 
sor  brings  us  to  the  epistle  itself.  As  a  prelude  to  an  examina- 
tion of  its  contfents,  he  observes  that  St.  James  possessed  more 
cf  the  moralist  than  the  dogmatist ;  and,  remarking  that  this  cha^ 
lacter  is  confirmed  by  his  writing  he  defends  its  authenticity 
and  inspiration  from  the  objections  thence  raised ;  and,  after 
assigning  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  diversity  of  the  content! 
of  this  epistle  from  diose  of  St.  Paul,  adds  : — 

*  The  precepts  and  exhortations,  which  are  arranged,  not  syste- 
matically, but  so  as  they  occasionally  occurred  to  the  writer,  may'be 
^reduced  to  the  following  heads. 

*  I .  St.  James  exhorts  his  readers,  to  bear  with  patience  the  mis- 
fortunes and  persecutions,  which  they  endured  on  account  of  their 
^h;  a»d  jcaMUvfts  them  not  to  murmur  against  God,  or  to  ascribfe 
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to!  him  their  temptations  to  a  renunciation  of  their  faith,  ch.  i.  2 — ^t  ^ 
The  six  last  vetdea  of  this  chapter,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  words,  "  if  ye  know  these  things,  happy  arc  ye,  if  yp 
4o  them,"  form  the  conclusion  of  this  exhortation.  ^ 

*  2,  In  ^h^  jjeijtt  place  he  cxh6'rt8  them  to  a  contempt  of  riche* 

Jon  whicH  subject  he  ha^d  briefly  touched,  ch^i,  ii.  12),  as  beingr 
he  surest  means  of  fortifying  then\^hes  against  affliction.  He 
'knew  probably  thjit  the  Jews,  to  whom,  he  wr9teii  9et  a  high  va- 
lue on  riches,  and  considered  worldly  prosperity  as  a  mark*. of  .divine 
favour.  He  warns  them  tlierefore,  not  to  be  admirers  of  a  brilliant 
exterior,  nor  to  imagine,  that  wealth  and  honours  are  alone  worthy 
p£  esteem,  which  he  probably  means  by  lepf^^noveoXi^iou  ny^  ^ofij^^ 
ch.  ii.  I.  And,  to  render  this  precept  more  intelligible,  he  supposes^ 
the  case  of  two  strangers  coming  at  the  same  time  into  the  syna^ 

Sogue,  the  one  poorly,  the  pther  richly  dressed.  If  the  value  of 
jeir  clothes  determined  the  respect  to  be  paid  to  them,  the  one 
might  be '  treated  with  much  less,  the  other  with  much  greater 
bonour  than  he  deserved.  The  poor  man  might  be  a  valuable  and 
fincere  member  of  the  Christian  church,  and  though  indigent  in  this 
trorld,  might  be  destined  to  be  rich  in  the  world  to  conte.  Th© 
rich  man  on  the  contrary  might  be  an  enemy  of  the  Christians»  an, 
oppressor  of  tl>e  poor^  and  might  have  visited  t|^e  synagogue,  not  to. 
•et  an  example  of  devotion,  bjjt  merely  to  gratify  his  curiosity,  or 
perhaps  to  nn.d  an  object  for  ihjt  exercise  of  .his  ridicule.  St.  James, 
then  proceeds,  ch.ii.  10— a6.  to  some  general  reflexions  on  the  ne* 
cessity  of  acting  agreeably  to  oiur  conviction,  ancl  asserts,  that  who- 
ever wilfully  transgresses  one  point  of  the  law,  shews  a  coptempt 
for  the  whole  law.  This  leads  him  to  the  consideration  of  the  ne-  - 
cessity  of  good  works  in  general :  and  he  concludes  by  saying,  tba^ 
faith  without  works  is  like  a  body  without  a  soul. 

*  In  the  fourth  chapter  he  resumes  the  subjee^  of  love  for  worldly 
possessions  and  enjoyments,  and  censures  those,  who  form  to  thcna- 
selves  imaginary  schemes  of  happine^,  without  considerine,  that 
every  thing  depends  on  the  will  of  Providence,  and  that  2l  their 
plans  may  be  defeated  in  a  moment.  This  consideration  leads  him* 
ch.  V.  1 — 6.  to  address  the  rich,  who  are  too  freauently  oppressara 
of  the  poor,  in  severe,  and  at  the  same  time  poetical,  language. 
Tlie  whole  passage  is  a  kind  of  apostrophe  ;  for  he  addresses  an4 
threatens  those,  to  whom  he  does  not  immediately  write.  In 
ver.  *) — II.  he  returns  from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  whom  he  comfor^, 
and  exhorts  to  bear  adversity  with  patience. 

*  I  believe  likewise  that  the  12th  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  (which 
appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  Christ's  sermon  on  the  mount)  belongs 
to  the  same  subject,  and  that  it  is  connected  with  ch.i v.  13.  14. 
where  St.  James  had  said,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  that  say,  to-day  or  to* 
morrow  we  will  go  into  such  a  city,  and  continue  there  a  year,  and 
buy  and  sell  and  get  gain,  whereas  ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on  * 
the  morrow,'*     If  this  supposition  be  true,  ch.v.  12.  contains  not 

a  prohibition  of  serious  oaths,  by  which  we  bind  ourselves  to  the 
performance  of  certain  duties,  but  only  of  wanton  oaths,  by  which 
wc  endeavour  in  common  conversation  to  give  energy  to  an  assertiou^ 
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tKat  we  will  do  this  or  that,  that  we  will  go  to  this  or  that  city,  &c. 
St.  James  thctt  concludes,  ch»  v.  13 — 18.  with  an  exhortation  to 
confide  in  the  Supreme  Being,  whether  in  prosperity  or  in  adver- 
sity. 

•  a.  In  the  third  chapter  St.  Jnincs  censures  the  great  desire, 
ti^hich  many  had  to  teach  publicly  in  the  place  of  worship.  This 
must  not  be  understood  of  a  desire  to  obtain  the  office  of  a  minister  or 
bishop,  for  this  explanation  renders  the  passage  obscure.  We  must 
make  a  distinction  between  holding  an  ecclesiastical  office,  and  teach* 
fog  Tti  the  place  of  public  worship,  for  among  the  Jews,  and  likcr 
wise  among  the  primitive  Christians,  the  latter  did  not  necessarily 
imply  the  former.  In  the  Jewish  synagogues,  after  a  chapter  had 
been  read  from  the  Bible,  every  man  who  had  sufficient  learning  and 
ability  was  permitted  to  expound  and  to  exhort:  and  the  same 
custom  prevailed  in  the  primitive  church.  St.  James  therefore  warns 
his  readers  against  the  abuse  of  this  liberty,  and  advises  them  to  be 
cautious  how  they  spake  in  public,  because  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  perform  this  task  with  propriety.  ^  St.  James  had  probably  been 
informed,  that  many  of  those  who  were  so  forward  to  deliver  their 
sentiments,  harangued  only  to  gratify  their  vanity,  and  that  they 
censured  others,  not  so  much  to  promote  piety,  as  to  gratify  private 
batred  and  envy.  For  this  reason,  after  having  censured  the  abuses 
of  public  speaking,  he  proceeds  to  the  source  of  those  abuses, 
namely,  hatred  and  envy:  and  concludes  ch.  iv.  11. 12.  with  an  ex- 
hortation, not  to  calumniate  and  unjustly  judge  our  brethren. 

*  Whether  the  Jewish  converts,  to  whom  St.  James  wrote  his 
epistle,  had  places  of  worship  apart  fram  the  synagogue,  and  in 
these  places  the  abuses  prevailed,  whiph  St.  James  censures;  or 
whether  they  still  met  in  the  synagogue,  and  certain  ChristiarfS 
abused  the  privilege  of  speaking,  so  as  to  create  disorder,  is  a  ques- 
tion, which  has  not  yet  been  examined,  and  which  I  propose  for 
future  consideration.  The  latter  is  at  least  not  impossible :  for  it 
appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  in  the  age,  in  which 
the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was  written.  Christians,  and  even  the  apo- 
stles themselves  were  permitted  to  teach  in  the  Jewish  synagogues.* 
VoLiv,  p.  297. 

To  this,  analysis,  which  exhibits  the  usual  marks  of  our  au- 
thor's acuteness,  the  following  remarks  are  subjoined. 

•  Though  St.  James  lived  in  Jerusalem,  he  has  quoted  the  Old 
Testament,  not  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  according  to 
the  Septuagint,  whence  it  appears  that  he  was  very  conversant  vrith 
the  Greek  Bible.  However  there  is  one  passage,  namely,  that 
q^uoted  in  ch.  iv.  5.  which  has  nqt  yet  been  discovered  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint. I  formerly  made  an  attempt  in  my  Latin  notes  to  this 
epistle  to  point  out  the  place :  but  I  now  perceive  that  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful. 

*  The  style  of  this  epistle  is  not  more  unclassical,  than  that  of 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  the  thoughts,  especially 
such  as  are  figurative,  are  elegant  and  lively,  so  that  St.  James  ap- 
pears to  ^ve  been  endued  vrith  a  poetical  genius. 
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«  «•  The  language  is  mote  figurative*  than  that  of  a  Gritell 
epistle  written  by  a  classic  author  would  be.  It  is  fiomctime^  poeti- 
cal»  sometimes  oratorical,  and  has  the  usu^  marks  pf  oriental  com* 
position. 

*  4.  There  occur  sometimes  words,  which  a  Correct  Greek  writer 
vrpuld^not  have  used  in  those  places,  for  instance  TfOfs/ai,  ch.  i.  ii« 
and  ^akrfisiSt  ch.  i.  18.  This  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance^  that  the  author  was  not  much  accustomed  to  write 
Grfck. 

<  The  materials  are  not  methodically  arranged :  there  are  frequent 
transitions  from  one  subject  to  another :  and  even  where  the  same 
subject  is  continued,  the  connexion  of  one  period  with  another  is  not 
always  obvious.  Sometime^  St.  James  quits  a  subject,  which  he 
appears  to  have  finished,  and  after  he  has  discussed  some  other  topic 
returns  to  the  subject,  which  he  had  before  quitted.  This  arr^ge* 
mex^tis  very  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles*. 

*, 6.  It, is  remarkable,  that  in  this  short  epistle  two  passages  occnr^ 
which  are  perfect  hexameters,  namely  in  ch.i.  17.  iv.  4.  Was  St. 
James,  who  lived  in  Palestine,  accustomed  to  read  Greek  verses : 
did  he  quote  from  Christian  hymns  in  the  Greek  language  :  or  what 
wai  the  origin  of  these  hexameters  ? 

*  7.  Wetstein  in  bis  note  to  ch.  iv.  5.  has  drawn  a  parallel  be- 
tween several  passages  in  this  epistle,  and  passages  in  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  which  in  Wetstein's  opinion  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
St.  James  borrowed  from  this  book.  I  wisli  that  this  question  were 
examined  more  minutely,  especially  as  I  have  hardly  ever  met  with 
a  passage  in  other  jparts  of  the  New  Testament,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Wisdom  ox  Solomon.  However,  it  is  not  improbable,  that 
St.  James,  as  he  lived  in  Jerusalem,  where  Chaldee  was  spoken,  en* 
deavoured  to  familiarise  himself  with  the  Greek  language  by  study- 
ing tlie  Greek  Apocrypha  more  diligently,  than  the  other  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  appear  to  have  done.'    Vol.  iv.  p.  300. 

The  professor,  having  thus  generally  stated  the  contents  of 
thiaf  epistle,  goes  on  to  examine  ^  wheuer  St.  James's  doctrine 
concerning  faith  and  works  contradicts  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of 

,  faith  without  works :' — which  having  determined  in  the  nega- 
tive! he  concludes  the  discussion  by  observing  that  St.  James^ 

-when  he  wrote  his  epistle,  had  not  seen  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to 
the  Romans ;  for,  if  he  had,  he  would  probably  have  delivered 
his  doctrine  relative  to  faith  and  works  in  other  words,  and 
would  have  avoided  the  use  of  terms  which  St.  Paul  had 
adopted  p  his  doctrine  of  faith  without  works  ^  since  he  must 
have  been  aware  that  the  use  of  the  same  terms  would  unavoid- 
ably Qreate,  at  least,  an  apparent  contradiction  to  the  doctrine 
of  St.  Paul. 

Having  entered^  into  the  question  *  of  the  time  when  the 
Epistle  of  St.  James  was  written,'  and  determined  it,   upon 
vtry  probable  grounds,  to  have  been  long  before  St.  Paul's. 
Epistle  ^  the  Romans,— agreeing  with  Bcde,  who  rcfaj  it  ta^ 
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the  scattering  abroad  of  the  converts  soon  after  the  death  of* 
St.  Stephen,  mentioned  in  Actsviii.  4. — the  canonical  authority 
of  the  epistle  is  more  fully  investigated,  and  the  result  stated* 
in  the  following  words* 

<  The  question^  whether  it  is  canonical^  that  is,  whether  we  ought 
to  receive  it  as  a  divine  and  infallible  work,  must,  according  to  thc; 
principles  which  I  have  laid  down  in  voLi.  cU.  iii.  sect.  a.  depeqd*. 
on  the  previous  question,  whether  thc  author  was  an  apostle.     If" 
the  James  who  wrote  this  epistle,  was  either  the  elder  apostle  Jame^, , 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  or  the  younger  apostle  James,  the  son  of  AU. 
phxus,  it  is  canonical.     But  if  it  was  written  by  the  James,  who 
was  brother  in  law  of  Christ,  and  not  an  apostle,  we-  can  have  no  . 
proof  of  its  inspiration  and  infallibility*     Supernatural  assistance  was 
promised  by  Christ  to  the  apostles  alone:  and  therefore,  though 
James,  the  brother  in  law  of  Christ,  was  a  man  of  great  eminence  ia 
the  church  of  Jerusalem,  though  he  took  a  principu  part  in  thc  first 
council,  which  was  held  there,  though  he  is  called  by  St.  Paul  a 
pillar  of  the  church,  and  is  mentioned  Gal.  ii.  9.  even  before  St.  P^ter 
and  St.  John,  yet  all  these  circumstances  put  together  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  his  writings  were  divinely  inspired.     I  conclude 
therefore  by  repeating  the  assertion  that,  if  the  James,  who  wrote 
this  epistle,  was  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  twelve  apostles^ 
who  bore  this  name,^  it  is  canonical :  but  if  not,  it  is  not  canonicaL* 
Vol.  W.  P.  314. 

The  First  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  comes  next  in  succes- 
sion ;  and  from  the  contents  of  it,  accurately  examined,  it  .is' 
with  the  highest  probability  concluded,  that  the  apostle  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Jewisli  proselytes,  then  become  converts 
to  Christianity,  in  Pontus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Asia  Minor,. and 
Bithynia,  though  it  be  difficult  at  present  to  assign  his  real, 
motive  for  addressing  them,  from  the  want  of  historical  data. 

Having  stated  his  reasons  for  concluding  that,  before  St.  ' 
Peter  wrote  this  epistle,  he  had  read  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Romans,  Michaelis  inquires  into  the  time  of  St.  Peter's 
writing ;  determines  it  to  have  been  not  long  before  or  after  the 
year  60,  upon  the  belief  that  Babylon  is  to  be  understood  in 
its  literal  sense;  whereas  Lardner,  taking  it  as  the  mystical 
name  of  Rome,  fixes  the  date  upon  this  latter  belief  between  ($3 
stfid  65.  Our  author,  having  grounded  his  cpnclusion  upon  this 
foundation,  proceeds  in  the  next  section  to  show,  tliat  Babylon,  ^ 
whence  St.  Peter  dated  his  First  Epistle,  was  either  the  ancient 
city  of  that  name  on  the  Euphrates,  or  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris  \ 
but,  concluding  in  favour  of  the  former,  attempts  to  confute  by 
irarious  arguments  the  interpretation  of  Babylon  in  a  mystical 
reuse.  1  iiis  being  accomplished,  he  dius  exhibits  the  contents 
and  design  of  the  epistle. 

^  The  object  of  this  epistle  is  assigned  by  St.  Peter  himself, 
ch.v.  If.  wWe  he  sayi,  f<  I  have  ii^ritten  briefly,  exhorting,  aa4. 
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testifying,  that  this  it  the  true  {prace  of  God«  wherein  ye  statx!.-^ 
But  I  hare  shewn  in  th!c  first  section  of  this  chapter,  that  the  per<' 
•onst  to  whom  he  wrote,  were  uncircumcised  Jewish  proselytes, 
vho  had  reoeired  the  Christian  faith*  Su  Petet*  wrote  therefore  to 
tonvince  his  readers,  that,  though  they  were  of  gentile  origin,  and 
had  not  heen  circumcisecl,  they  stood  in  the  grace  of  God,  as  well 
as  the  Jewish  and  circumeised  converts  to  Christianity. 

*  The  manner,  in  which  St.  Peter  has  treated  this  question,  is 
▼e^y  different  from  that  of  St.  Paul.  For  he  has  not  divided  his 
epistle  into  two  distinct  parts,  the  one  doctrinal,  the  other  practical, 
M  St.  Paul  has  usually  done  :  but  has  interwov.en  the  doctrines  with 
the  exhortations.  This  remarkable  difference  in  their  modes  of 
thinking  and  writing  deserves  particularly  to  be  noted.  Sever^  ad- 
versaries of  Christianity  have  asserted,  that  St.  Peter's  doctrine,  in 
respect  to  the  Levitical  law,  was  not  the  same  with  that  of  St.  Fault 
and  that  St.  Peter  maintained  the  necessity  of  this  law  even  for  the 
heathens.     Now  this  assertion  is  not  only  contradicted  by  what  we 

*Tead  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  but  more  especially 
by  the  very  contents  of  his  own  epistle.  In  order  therefore  to  sup* 
port  it  with  any  colour  of  argument,  the  first  step  must  be  to  deny 
that  the  epistle  is  genuine.  It  is  true,  that  qp  one  has  hitherto  had 
recourse  to  this  pretext :  but  lest  any  one  should  have  recourse  to  it 
in  ftiture,  and  even  contend  that  St.  Paul  himself  wrote  this  epistle 
in  St.  Peter's  name  in  order  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  a  difference  ia 
their  doctrines,  I  have  thought  it  not  unnecessary  to  shew  that  St* 
Paul's  manner  is  totally  different  from  that,  which  is  observable  ia 
the  First  Epidtle  of  St.  Peter. 

•  Another  object,  which  St.  Peter  had  in  view,  accordinjr  to 
what  he  says,  ch.v.  12.  was,  to  Exhort.  Now  the  exhortationst 
which  occur  in  this  epistle,  beside  some  occasional  admonitions  on 
idolatry  and  other  heathen  vices^  may  be  reduced  to  the  three  fol* 
lowing  classes. 

*  I .  To  patience  in  misfortunes  \  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  Christians  in  Asia  Minpr  were  then  in  affliction  t  and  in  this  re* 
spect  the  object  of  St.  Peter's  First  Epistle  agrees  with  that  of  St. 
James.  These  exhortations  to  patience  St.  reter  has  not  arranged 
systematically,  but  has  introduced  them  in  various  places,  as  oppor« 
tunities  offered,  namely,  ch.  i.  6 — li.  ii.  21-— 25.  iii.  i^^^v.  7. 
iv.  12^-19.  V.  7 — II.  St.  Paul  would  have  placed  them  more  me- 
thodically. .  ^ 

•  2.  To  avoid  whatever  might  ffive  just  offence  to  the  magistrates 
and  their  fellow  citizens,  and  mignt  confirm  the  slanderous  reports 
of  their  adversaries.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  slander  in  more  than  one 
place  of  this  epistle ;  and  he  seehis  to  have  apprehended,  that  the 
magistrates  would  make  an  inauiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Chris- 
tians. He  advises  theni  therefore  to  be  on  their  g^ard,  to  pay  par- 
ticuUr  attention  to  their  own  conduct,  that  they,  who  spoke  evil 
of  them,  might  be  put  to  silence.-  He  enforces  the  duty  oi  men  to- 
ward the  magistrates,  and  of  wives  toward  their  husbands :  and  re- 
commends to  the  wives,  whose  husbands  were  yet  unbelievers,  not 
to  convert  them  by  disputation,  but  to  win  them  by  their  owa 
good  conduct.    Hence  we  may  concludci  that  one  ot  the  evil  re- 
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fiortfi,  which  St.  Peter  wished  prinQi{ially  to  remove,  was,  thut  the 
Christian  rel^on  contributed  to  excite  sedition  on  the  part  of  the 
tnen,  and  to  cause  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  wives.  The  ex* 
kortations  on  this  subject  are  delivered  likewise  in  detached  parts  of 
the  epistle,  namely,  ch.  ii«  12— 20.  iii.  i— 13.  iv.  14—16.  v  7-— 9* 
In  this  last  passage  the  word  StAtoX9s  denotes  not  **  devil/'  but 
*«  calunmiator." 

*  3.  To  brotherly  love.  This  exhortation  is  principally  given  iii 
ch.i.  22.^ii.  10.  and  St.  Peter  enforces  it  by  representing  to  hie 
readers,  that  **  they  were  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible,  but^  of  ia* 

'  corruptible  seed,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  Uveth  and  abideth  for 
ever  :*'  and  that  they  were  a  chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood, 
a  hol]^  nation.  But  a  similar  exhortation  occurs  again,  ch.  iv.  8—1 1/ 
Vol.  iv.   F.  341. 

A  discussion  next  follows  on  St.  PetePi  mode  of  writing,  and 
the  peculiarities  observable  in  his  Greek  style,  as  of  particular 
importance  in  determiningi  by  its  internal  characters,  whether 
the  Second  Epistle,  aacribed  to  him,  be  or  be  not  authentic. 
Having,  after  a  variety  of  learned  and  acute  observations,  dc« 
termined  the  question  in  the  afErmative,  and  turned  the  argu- 
ments against  its  authenticity  into  so  many  proofs  for  it,  the 
author  fixes  its  date  to  the  year  64,  and  cpncludes  his  obser- 
rations  by  stating  its  design  to  have  been  of  a  polemical  na- 
ture I  and  that  St.  Peter  wrote  it  against  certain  persons,  who^ 
though  members  of  the  church,  ^denied  the  doctrine  of  a  se* 
neral  judgement  and  a  dissolution  of  the  world  :  and  these  ae 
pronounces,  from  various  reasons,  to  have  been  Gnostics. 

Having  terminated  in  an  interesting  manner  these  reseairches, 
we  now  come  to  The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  In  inquiring 
after  the  author,  the  first  question  which  presents  itself  is. 
Whether  he  were  an  apostle  called  Jude,  or  Jude  the  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Jesus?  After  much  research,  the  decision 
is  in  favour  of  the  latter.  *  That  the  Jude,  who  wrote  our 
epistle,  was  tlie  same  person  as  the  Jude  whom  the  Evangelists 
call  "  brother  of  Jesus,'* — that  is,  the  son  of  Joseph  hj  2,  former 
Mrife,' — ^Michaelis  declares  to  be  the  most  defensible  opinion,  and 
adds;— * 

*  On  this  supposition  we  niay  assign  the  reason,'  why  the  ahthor 
called  himself  *•  brother  of  James  :"  for  if  he  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  Jesus,  his  brother  James  waS(  the  person,  who  during  so  many 
years  had  presided  over  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  was  wdl  known 
both  to  Jews  and  to  Christians,  and  appears  to  have  been  more  cele- 
brated than  either  of  the  apostles,  who  were  called  James.  It  wiU 
be  objected  perhaps,  that  the  very  same  reasons,  which  I  have 
alleged,  to  shew  that  an  apostle,  of  the  name  of  Jude,  would  have 
assumed  his  proper  title,  will  likewise  shew  that  a  person,  who  was 
called  brother  of  Jesus,  would  have  done  the  same,  and  have  styled 
himself  Jude  the  brother  of  Jesus.     To  this  I  answer,  that  if  hr  Wat 
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th^  Mn  of  Joseph,  not  by  Maiy,  but  by  m  former  wife*  snd  }«!# 
believed  in  the  immaetiiate  conception^  he  must  hsve  been  teoabfef 
that,  though  to  all  outward  appearance  he  was  brotlicr-m4aw  of 
Jesus,  since  his  Qwn  father  was  the  husband  of  Jesus's  iMthef,  yet 
in  reality  he  was  no  relation  of  Jesut.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Jude, 
^Mitted.  the  brother  of  JesiM,  was  the  son  of  Jose|^,  not  4>y  a  former 
wife,  but  by  Mary,  as  Herder  asserts,  I  do  not  see,  bow  the  pre- 
ceding objection  can  be  answered.  For,  if  Jesna  and  Jude  had  the 
«atne  mother,  Tude  might,  without  the  least  impropriety,  have  stylctt 
-himself  *  brother  of  Jeaus,'  or  *  brother  of  the  Lord  :*  and  tfa« 
would  have  been  a  much  more  remarkable  and  distinguiahio^  tidcy 
ehan  that  of  *  brother  of  James.'    Vol.  iv.  p.  366. 

Respecting  the'^  persons  to  whom  this  ^pistlewas  addr^SBcdf 
as  there  are  no  traces  to  be  discovered  in  it  which  can  assist  in 
determining,  nor  any  thing  in  the  address  inth  which  it  imm- 
inences, that  applies  more  to  one  community  of  Chriatiai^ 
where  Greek  was  spoken,  than  another,  it  must  still  remain 
-undecided.  Nor  can  the  time  of  its  being  ¥rritte?i  be  with  cer- 
tainty settled.  That  it  is  of  a  later  date  than  the.  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  may  be  safely  asserted  5  birt  whether  ivvrett 
written  beoveen  64  and  66,  as  Lardner  supposes  y  or  betwoeti 
70  and  75,  according  to  Beaiisobre  and  L'Enfantj  or  in  71  iw 
2%f  as  Dodwell  and  Cave  contend ;  or  «o  late  as  90)  which  ts 
lAilVs  opinion  $  Michaelis  professes  himself  unaUe  to  set^ 
tie.  However,  he  states  it  as  probable  that  k  waft  wrifteti 
prior  to  ^e  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  consequently  befotfc; 
70.}  as,  among  the  instances  mentioned  of  divine  vengeance, 
no  allusion  occurs  to  the  destruction  of  that  city.  To  show 
that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  written  afer  me  Second  of 
St;  Peter,  tlic  professor  thus  argues: — 

*  This  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  epistles,  which  are' 
so  similar  to  each  other  both  in  sentiments  and  in  expressions,  as  no 
two  epistles  could  well  be,  unless  the  author  of  the  one  hod  read  the 
epistle  of  the  other.  It  is  eyident  therefore,  that  St.  Jude  borrowed 
from  St.  Peter  both  expressions  and  arguments,  to  which  he  himsdf 
has  made  some  few  additions^  Lardner  indeed,  though  he  admits 
the  similarity  of  the  two  epistles,  still  thinks  it  a  matter  of  dou^^ 
whether  St.  Jude  had  ever  seen  the  Second  Epistle  of  St*  Peter.- 
Lardner's  reason  is,  "  that  if  St.  Jude  had  formed  a  design  of  wri- 
ting, and  had  mef  with  an  epistle  of  one  of  the  Apostles,  very 
suitable  to  his  own  thoughts  and  intentions^  he  woiud  ha>re  for^r 
borne  to  write."    To  this  argument,  I  answer : 

♦  I.  If  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
as  Lardner  admits,  the  Holy  Ghost  certainly  knew,  while  fae  was 
dictating  the  Epistle  to  St.  Jude,  that  an  epistle  of  St.  Peter,  of  » 
like  import,  already  existed.  And  if  the  Holy  Ghost,  notwith- 
standing this  knowledge,  still  thought  that  an  epistle  of  St.  Jude 

^  was  not  unnecessary,  why  shall  we  suppose  that  St.  Jude  himself 
would  have  been  freveated  from  writing  by  the  same  knowledge  ? 
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%  ^  On  'the  otier  ha94»  ii  A^fi  £pii)Ue  ef  $t^  Jude  js  not  genuine, 
pi^t  is  a  ^rgery  in  }us  natap,  there  is  n9  improbability  in  the  simpp- 
{dtioOf  tjiat  the  author  4[icrivcd  bis  Qptateriak  fiom  an  epistle  of  ^. 
fCtj^,  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  person,  who  forged  the  Epistle 
tQ  the  Laodicean^  in  tEe  name  of  ^t.  Paul,  copied  from  apostoKc 
writings.  ,        '  .  , 

.  *  2.  The  Second"  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  was  adarcascd  to  th^  inha- 
ibltaals  of  some  particular  countries:  but  tTie  address  of  l^t.-Jodi^s 
cpistie  is  general.  St.  Jude  therefore  might  think  it  necesiarf  €6 
repeat  for  ^enetal  lise,  what  St,  Peter  had  written  only  to  oenain 

^commiftnitieSv 

*  *  3.  The  Epjfide  of  St.  Jude  is  not  a  bare  copy  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter:,  for  in  the  former,  9ot  only  several  thpUgl^s 
ire  more  completely  unravelled  than  in  the  latter,  but  several  addi- 
tions are  made  to  what  St.  Peter  had  said  ;  for  inst^ce  ta  rtu  ^  j« 
ip — 16.'    VoLir.  ?.  37^. 

The  next  section  inquires  into  the  canohital  tlufliority  of  ttiis 
cpistie,  beginning  with  a  view  of  the  external  evidence  in  its 
ifavonr,  jprincipally  <ierivcd  ffom  the  three  Ancient  fithcrs^-^ 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  aridOfigeri;  whence^  after 
inferring  that  the  exiemal  evidence  i?  inpre  ii;l  its  favour  than 
.against  it^  he  proceeds  iii  the  folidwing  section  to  show 
from  its  contents,  tliat,  tjioiigh  some  of  the  objections  inVy 
i)e  amwered,  yet  there  is  less  rea&dia  Jto  beikve  it  of  divii\e 
authority  ithaln  Origen  supposed.  Referring  to  the  discussIo|i 
iat  large  ior  its  couteAtd,  we  caa  only  subjoin'  the  professorU 
(deduction.: 

.  *  I  cannot  therefore  acknowledge  that  this  cpistie  ia  canonical; 
And  I  have  really  some  doubts  whether  it  be  hot.  even  a  fot^ery^ 
tnadc  in  the  name  of  Jude>  by  some  person,  who  borrowea  the 
thief  part  of  his  materials  from  tJie  Second  Xpistle  of  St.  Peter,  ana 
kidded  some  £eW  of  hi^  own/    Vol«  iv.  Pvi95* 

(To  be  continued, j 
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AUT.^XI. — Piansy  and  Views  in  Perspective,  ^ith  Detcripfnmi 
of  Buildings  erected  in  England  and  Scotland  i  and  also  ah  Essays 
to  elucidate  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Gothic  Architecture,  ■  acoowp* 
fanfed  tuith  Designs.     By  Roiert  Mitchell,  Architect*     Large 

,     folios  pl^in,  3/.  3 J. ;  coloured,  j^L^s.  Beards^    Taylor;'    1801^ 

JL  i^lS  m^ighiilcent  ^ork  is  pirinted  in  English  and  French^ 
.4nd  acc<>j]apaiiied  with  numerous  plates,  'tl^e.  author,  we  un* 
derstand,  has  established  a  just  reputation  as  a  skilful  architect; 
and  his  book  is  calculated  to  give  additional  reputation  to  hi$ 
.abititie^i 
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It  begins  with  an  account  of  Selwood  Park,  between  Staines 

and  Windsor;  which  is  followed  by  Heaih-lane  Lodge,  tt 
,  Twickenham,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Swainson,  wcll<  known  for  his 
.  vegetable  fYf op.  The  botanic  garden  and  green-house  are  ez- 
'  cellent.  The  other  villas,  of  vmich  there  are  views,  &c.  arc 
.  Cotfees^Brook  in  Northamptonshire,  Moore  Place  in  Hertford* 
.  shire,  Preston  Hall  in  the  county  of  Fdinburgh.     Tliere  is  also 

a  plate  of  the  Rotunda  in  Leicester  Square,  in  which  the  Pano* 
:rama  is  exhibited.  "^ 

>  These  descriptions  are  succeeded  by  an  essay  on  the  Grecian, 

Roman,  and  Gothic  architecture,   accompanied  with  plates^ 

We  shall  extract  the  remarks  on  the  last  order, 

*  The  Gothic  is  a  style  of  architecture  truly  original.    Whoever 
will  attentively  examine  it,  as  found  in  buildings  in  its  purest  style, 
will  certainly  find  that  it  has  not  any  thing  in  common  with  either  the 
Grecian  or  Roman  architecture,  in  whatever  constitutes  their  pnn- 
:  dples,  or  wherein  they  are  distinguished  by  their  forms.     In  the  ar- 
•chitecture  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  columns  were  particularly 
•  admired  for  the  happy  effect  of  their  proportions;  but  it  will  be  found 
.  that  little  or  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  these  in  the  Gothic  column, 
in  which  the  shaft  is  almost  never  diminished ;  a  practice,  if  applied 
to  the  Greek  or  Roman,  would  occasion  them  to  appear  masses  of 
deformity.     The  plan  of  the  antique  column  is  always  round ;  but 
the  plan  of  the  Gothic  column  is  of  almost  every  shape,  and  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  lozenge ;  so  that  the  column, 
'when  its  plan  is  of  this  form,  appears  to  increase,  or  lessen ,  as  viewed 
on  the  longer  or  shorter  diameter.     In  the  most  admired  Gothic  edi- 
fices, no  regard  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  proportion  between 
the  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  column  and  its  diameter ;  there  are  no 
mies  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  Gothic,  as  from  the  practice  of  the 
ancients,  to  f.x  the  proportions  of  the  Gothic  column ;  neither  are 
there  determined  jntercolumniations,  or  fixed  spaces  between    the 
columns,  though  thetfe  are  found  sometimes  in  different  buildings  to 
approach  nearly :  yet  there  are  examples  of  the  most  extravagant  dif- 
ference ;  amongst  these  may  be  offered,  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of 
York,  and  the  aisles  of  thfe  conventual  church  of  Newark  upon 
Trent,  both  Gothic  buildings,  deservedly  admired,  but  which  differ 
widely  from  one  another,  both  in  the  proportion  of  their  columns,  as 
*well,asin  the  intercolumniations.     The  capitals  of  columns  in  the 
architecture  of  Greece  give  invariable  distinctions  to  the  several 
orders:  in  the  Gothie  they  are  varied  at  pleasure>  without  any  rela« 
•tion  to  the  diameter  and  length  of  the  shafts,  and  are  generally  so 
diminutive  as  not  to  become  essential  parts  of  the  columns.     Thc^ 
horizontal  lines  which  form  the  entablature  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  orders,  appear  in  a  manner  to  interrupt  the  eye  of  the  spec* 
tator,  as  if  intended  to  arrest  it  till  it  has  examined  the  beautiful  pro- 
portions  of  the  column,  and  thus  in  a  manner  limit  an  order,  or  the 
columns  with  their  entablatures,  as  a  composition  distinct  and  un- 
connected with  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 

*  In  viewing  a  Gothic  building,  all  the  parts  are  found  united. 
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"AihStty  in  the  Grecian  or  Roaian  architecture*  they  are  cut  aaunder 
by  the  honzontal  lines.  \  The  striking  efiectsof  a  Gothic  building  arc 
produced  by  taking  in  the  whole,  in  all  its  relations;  but,  jn  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  chiefly  by  examining  the  elegance  and  fine  pro-: 
portions  of  their  parts. 

^  If  we  examine  with  attention  the  Gothic  architecture^  tt  will  be . 
discovered  how  admirably  the  parts  are  constructed  for  the  eye  to . 
embrace  the  whole.     The  column  is  formed  generally  of  an  assem*. 
Uage  of  vertical  mouldingSy  or  of  a  bundle  of  rods,  which  act  as  con-. 
dHctons  to  the  eye.     There  is  little  or  no  obstacle  from  the  capitals  :  • 
*  the  eye  then  glides  along  the  pointed  arch,  and,  not  meeting  with 
any  interruption,  embraces  the  upper  parts  of  the  buildine.     In  its 
-^xo^rtsi  the  eye  is  aided  by  the  vertical  torus,  or  one  of  the  rods- 
which  form  the  column :  this  pierces  the  capital^  and  ascends  to  the 
roof;  and  from  which  springs  {spring^  the  ribs  of  the  vaulting. 

'  The  exterior  of  a  Gothic  building  is  equally  well  constructed  to . 
produce  the  same  effecta.     In  the  plate  18,  the  columns,  with  their, 
pointed  arches,  which  form  the  portal^  are  conductors  to  the  eye;> 
the  pediment,  unlike  to  what  we  find  it  in  the  Greciaa  or  Roman 
ai^chitecture,  has  not  any  horizontal  cornice  ;  the  eye,  from  not  being , 
interrupted,  rises  to  the  point  of  the  pediment,  or  to  the  apex  of  the. 
pinnacle  over  it.   The  flanks  of  a  cathedral  produce  the  same  eff'cct ;. 
the  eye  is  conducted  by  the  buttresses,  and  ascends  to  the  extremity 
of  the  pinnacles.    It  is  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  nix- 
merous  vertical  lines,  as  well  as  the  pyramidical  forms  in  a  Gothic 
building,  produce  the  powerful  efifects,  or  irresistible  impressions, 
made  b^  tne  (^thic  architecture.     If  we  consider  how  scrupulous 
the  ancients  were>  in  giving  correct  proportions  to  their  columns,  and 
that  it  ^as  their  unvaried  opinion  that  these  could  not  be  dispensed 
with,  unless  by  abandoning  every  thing  that  was  graceful  or  beautiful . 
in  architecture:  when  we  reflect  that  a  style  of  architecture,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Gothic,  has  since  been  invented,  and  fstabl  shed  in  prac- 
tice, in  which  correct  formtf«  or  strict  proportions,  have  been  disre- 
garded; and,  notwithstandine  which,  effects  are  produced  in  this 
style  of  architecture,  which,  in  certain  cases,  make  stronger  impres- 
sions  upon  the  mind  than  can  be  effected  by  the  Greek  or  Ronian — ^it 
will  then  be  confessed,  that,  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  know- 
ledge, there  is  no  example  of  so  astonishing  a  revolution  taking  * 
place  in  any  ait  or  science*.     Every  man  of  unbiassed  mind  must 
from  this  perceive,  that,  in  the  eiitension  of  science,  there  is  an  ab-  ,* 
•Urdity  to  suppose  that  any  thing  is  arrited  at  a  perfection  so  as  to  . 
^dude  all  attempts  to  advance  it  still  further. 

*  The  study  of  the  Gothic  would  be  found  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
''■■)»'"'■''    ^         '        '  f     ^  ■     ■    1     ■■      . 

«  »  The  Gothic  ^rehitcfture  Us  different  Atyle,  in  every  point  of  *icw,  from  the 
Greek  or  Romeii.  The  interior  of  a  Gothic  huildiog  will  he  fouud  to  differ^  not 
«Dly  in  the  form  of  the  colomni,  in  the  intercolumniations,  in  havtUK  pointed 
nrehet  in  piece  of  an  enlebUiure,  in  ike  form  of  the  vaultinf ,  in  the  apertures. 
fn  front  of  the  gelleriet,  but  in  th?  iubpfdinate  parts,  the  forms  uf  the  doort,  win- 
dows, nichcty  and  also  in  the  <)eeorationt:  and  the  exterior.  In  (he  buitretscs,  pin« 
liacles,  battlciT)ents,  form  of  the  roof,  and  pediments.  Towers  and  spires  in  the  ' 
Qirrian  architectare  have  been  introduced  frota  the  Gothic,  for  these  never  were  in 
practice  with  the  ancients.' 

Z3 
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thoM  who  delSght  in  arehitecturrt  if  inycftigated  with  eMtaaSf  aii4 
jtwt  ^oiiceptiofls  were  fofincd  of  it* 

'  TK«  Greek  and  Rom&n  architecture  wHl  ever  chyinv  from  their 
bteotifnl  fermtf  all  pmoiis  of  real  taste;  but  compoeittoiiiB  m  fhete 
fltyleSi  from  being  the  result  of  positive  rules,  are  easily  compr^ 
bendedy  and  soon  lose'fhe  atthrction  of  noveky.  Whilst  the  Qodtic; 
fdificeflr  are  found  to  possess  infinite  variety^  their  coinposkjom  re* 
quire  fnore  ingenuity  and  sdenee  to  produce  them,  and  are  more  diffi- 
<nilt  to  be  cojnprehended :  from  these  circumstaDces  it  if  that  we 
filever  return  to  examine  a  Gothic  structure  without  finding  itew  0ld^ 
jects  for  contemplation. 

<  From  ^hc  reign  of  H^nry  the  Ei^th,  when  the  Gothic  arclntee* 
fure  was  superscmd  by  the  introduction  of  the  Grecian,  a  most  rio-* 
l^nt  prejudice  has"  eTef  since  prevailed  against  the  Gothics  it  has 
been  subject  to  eyery  misrepresentation  in  which  architects  of  great 
cekbritv  have  taken  the  lead :  but  this  conduct,  if  impartially^  cbnsi-> 
dered,  has  arisep  from  an  erroneous  principle,  in  condemamg  the 
Gothic  architecture  on  account  of  its  not  having  the  forms  and  prcK* 
portions  found  in  the  Greek  or  Roman.  How  unfair  is  this  manner 
df  proceeding,  if  the  Gothic  is  considered  an  original  ityle  of  archie 
tiectyre^  which  certainly  it  is,  and  wholly  unconnected  with  any 
dther*!  for  surely  it  must  be  unreascmable  to  expect  the  same  proper* 
ties  in  two  things  #hich  have  not  any  resemblance  to  one  anontker. 
The  author,  whilst  investigating  this  subject,  has  endeatoured  to  re- 
move ev^-y  prejudice  a^Ynst  this  species  of  architecture,  desirous 
that  it  may  have  its  fiir  weight  in  the  scale  according  to  its  real 
rtierits.  Should  this  take  place,  little  doubt  can  remain,  that^  with 
tfie  aid  of  so  mqch  superiority  m  every  science  which  now  prevaih,  Id 
what  men  possessed  when  the  Gothic  boiiclmgs  were  erected,  tbii 
style  of  architecture  would  arrive  at  a  perfection  hitherto  unloown.  * 

*  The  author  declines  at  present  entering  further  into  this  subject,  as 
be  has  been  for  some  time  employed  in  collecting  materiaU  for  an  ex« 
tensive  treatise  upon  the  Gothic  architecture,  and  which  may  see 
the  light  should  this  publication  meet  trith  a  iavourable  reception*^ 
p,  II.     *  ■ 

We  have  omitted  a  few  qf  the  notes,  as  we  only  wished  to 
preserve  the  author's  leading  ideas,  which  appear  to  us  to  be 
just.  We  do  not  regard  the  Gothic  as  a  corruption  oi  any 
other  mode,  but  as  an  original  species  of  architecture.  To 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages,  it 
will  prpbjibly  occur  *  that  this  order  may  have  been  deriml 
from  the  ancient  portable  shrines,  in  which  reiics  of  saints 
yrtxt  preserved,  some  of  them  as  ^  ancient  aa  the  nit»A  and 
tenth  centuries,  having  the  sharp  arches,  and  other  rudiments 
of  what  is  called  the  Gothic  architecture. 

*  *  The  author  had  in  viev,  m  pubffshing  this  es^ay,  iTial,  fh  proving  (he  Obtbie 
to  be  an  original  style  of  architecture,  it^princv^tfs  (hen  most  b«  toogbt  for  in 
itself,  io  place  of  having  reeourse  lo  objects  foreign  to  it }  and,  as  loth  miscoBcfp- 
lions  are  likely  io  mislead,  tlTey  must  consequently  ittard  the  jtrugress  that  m/M 
otlierwise  take  place  in  this  style  of  architectiue.' 
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The  vkws  m  tfaif  work  tre  in  aqualmUj;  imii  unite  force 
irich  elegance. 


^um^Miwi  \v     \m\v  ii.Miiiim  jl  wi  wift 


Art.  Xn. — Observations  on  the  Cancerous  Breast^  consisting  chl^ 
•f  9rigi$9al  CornsponcUncg  between  the  Author  and  Dr.  Baiiiie^ 
,  Mr,  Cliney  Dr.  Ba^ngtan^  Mr.  Ahernethyy  and  Dr.  StAes. 
Puhlisbei  hy  Permtshn  if  the  Writers,  With  »n  introdetaee^ 
Letter  te  Mr.  Pitcaim.  By  Joseph  Jdemt^  M-  D.  iffe.  8vt. 
y.6d.  sevfed.    Longman  ^tmc/ liec9«     i^oi, 

W  B  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  th^t  ercn  tfie  errors 
of  authors  may  be  useful,  if  distingnishcd  fcj  a  boW  originaKty, 
which  starts  from  vulgar  rules,  aad  leads  to  untrodden  jpoths. 
We  mean  not  by  this  remark  to  insinuate  that  Dr,  Ada^ms^  opik 
fttoosare  erroneous,  but  that  he  has  left  the  beaten  track  ^-^ with 
what  success,  time  must  determine. 

-  The  cause  of  cancers  has  eluded  the  penetration  of  pathoIo<» 
^ts  %  and,  when  we  have  considered  them  with  most,  attention, 
we  hare  found  something  so  distant  from  common  appearances, 
io  unlike  the  changes  which  take  place  in  any  other  ctrcumr 
ftances  in  the  animal  o^onomy,;ind  so  littk  connected  with  the 
effects  of  those  p^iuses  whose  operation  we  can  perceive,  thsU 
we  have  despaired  of  being  able  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the 
disease,  or  to  mitigate  it.  Dr.  Adams  has  attempted  the  former 
with  some  appearance  of  success ;  and  the  means  of  relief  may 
|ierhap9  folk>w,  In  the  present  work,  nevertheless,  the  ren^edie* 
|ure  not  greatly  improved* 

We  iuid  some  difficulty  in  putting  together  the  mangled  limfaa 
iof  his  system,  so  disjointed,  and  scattered  in  different  letters. 
Wc  dial],  however,  first  transcribe  a  clear  comprehensive  ac* 
count  of  scirrhouj  tumors,  from  Dr.  Baiilie's  letter* 

'  In  parts  which  have  become  scirrhous,  I  have  coixunonly  ob« 
served  the  structure  to  consist  of  a  very  firm  light  brown  substance, 
iatersepted  by  membranous  or  ligamentous  septa,  which  run  in  various 
directions.  The  membranous  septa  are  more  numerous,  and  of 
greater  thickness  in  some  crises  than  in  others.  There  is  occasionally 
mixed  ^ith  this  structure  a  cartila^nou^  ^bstance.  The  Ivbole 
ftmcture  I  hdve  sometimes  known  to  be  cartilaginous,  resembling 
very  much  a  piece  pf  common  cartilage  which  had  been  previously 
rendered  soft  by  being  steeped  for  ^me  time  in  a  dissolving  fluid. 

*  Ulcers  are  often  formed  ip  scirrhous  structures,  and  funp^ous 
excrescences  ocpasion^lly  grow  from  them.  Cysts  containing  a  kix^d 
pf  serous  fluid  are  sometimes  found  in  scirrhous  structure ;  but  they 
acem  to  me  frequently  ijranting*  They  occur,  I  believe,  .most  com- 
inonly  in  the  breast  and  testick,  and  these  glands  in  a  scirrhous  state 
I  bate  had  few  opportunities  of  examining.  From  what  J  have 
pbservpd,  I  sbould  be  inclined  to  beheve,  tl»t  cysu  sue  paly  some* 
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tiines  formed  in  a  scirrlious  structure,  but  arc  not  eisential  to  it.  b 
this,  bowevert  I  may  be  mistaken ;  and  it  may  be  found  by  a  marr 
Ihinute  obserratlony  that  the  formation  of  cysts  always  constitutes  a 
•part  of  a  scirrhous  structure.  If  you  should  be  able  to  establish  this 
or  any  other  general  observation  about  the  nature  of  scirrhus>  it  will 
give  me  verv  real  satisfaction, 

*  I  have  known  a  substance  which  possessed  the  common  charair- 
tcrs  of  scirrhous  structure  to  1)c  converted  into  a  kind  of  bony  matter. 
In  this,  I  believe,  that  the  earthy  part  will  be  generally  found  to  be 
in  a  larger  proportion  to  the  animal  part  than  in  common  bone.  Mu*? 
cular  and  membranous  parts  I  have  known  to  be  affected  with  scir* 
rhus,  as  well  as  those  which  are  strictly  glandular.  A  fatty  mem- 
brane I  have  seen  affected  with  the  same  disease.  The  fnf  was  almost 
99  hard  as  ^  piepe  of  gristje.'     f .  J?.  ■  / 

^  Our  author,  who  has  prefixed  Mr.  Hunter's  paper  on  hyda« 
tids,  from  the  Transactions  for  improving  Medical  and  Chi* 
irurgical  Knowledge,  supposes  that  cancers  arise  from  a  species 
of  this  a^iroal.  Living  animals  in  the  body  do  not  excite  sui>- 
puration;  but,  when  they  die,  they  act  like  any  other  cxtra^^ 
heous  matter.  If  a  cancer  be  a  collection  of  hydatids,  the  cxr 
temal  ones  dying,  perhaps  from  pressure,  excite  suppuration, 
which  is  of  course  alow  till  all  the  tunics  are  separated ;  while 
nature,  to  preserve  those  still  aHve  and  more  deeply  seated,  pror 
duces  the  fungous  substance  so  constantly  observed  in  canceroua 
tumors.  Thus  a  comparatively  quiet  state  continues  till  the 
neighbouring  ones  die ;  and  the  succession  of  new  animals  is 
continued  in  the  deeper  parts,  to  be  in  turn  destroyed  and 
thrown  off  by  suppuration,  till  the  repeated  discharge  smks  the 
Unhappy  sumsrer.  In  this  way  our  author  supposes  the  appellar 
tion  of  cancer  to  be  derived,  from  its  going  backward.  1  his  sy- 
stem is  supported  by  the  appearance  of  cancerous  tumors  re* 
CCntly  extirpated ;  and  we  think  we  could  add  some  striking 
pathological  arguments  in  its  support. 

<  Unless  we  were  together,*  says  our  author  to  Mr.  Cline,  *  it 
would  be  di£Bcult  exactly  to  comprehend  each  other's  meaning ;  but 
as  you  seem  to  confound  cavities  with  cysts,  there  mutt  have  been 
some  inaccuracy  in  my  bnguage.  , 

f  The  more  obvious  cavities  are  of  three  kinds.  The  first  is,  I 
conceive,  the  common  hydatid;  and,  as  the  amputated  part  ha^ 
iisually  been  soaked  in  water  before  it  is  examined,  when  a  section  is 
made  through  this  cyst,  its  contents  escape  almost  unobserved,  the 
cyst  still* retaining  its  figure  on  account  of  the  cartilaginous  nature 
either  of  its  tunic  or  the  fungus  in  which  it  is  imbedded.  This 
therefore  has  the  appearance  of  an  emptv  cavity ;  but  is,  as  your 
greater  accuracy  describes,  "  cells  filled  witn  serum." 

*  Another  kmd  of  cavity  is  often  filled  with  a  gelatinous  substance 
6t  different  consistence  in  different  cavities,  and  often  in  the  same^ 
These^  appear  to  me  carcinomatous  hydatids  that  have  ffone  through 
their  diperent  stages  of  birth,  growth,  rad  decay,  and  arp  retained 
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In  the  inclonn^  fangus»  till  ekher  an  operation  or  the  gradual  ulcerti- 
tion  or  floughme  of  the  fiin^s  exposes  them. 

*  The  third  kind  of  cavitj,  which  shows  itself  without  a  xtrj 
close  examination,  consists  ot  cells  filled  with  a  dark  bloody  fliiid, 
«nd  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  hydaiis  cnienta^  1  hey  dxt 
usually  inclosed  in  a  much  looser  and  more  sanguiferous  fungus  than 
either  the  lymphatic  or  carcinomatous  hydatid.'     f.  55* 

We  find  a  distinction  between  coaimon  and  carcinomatous 
hydatids;  but,  whether  by  the  fonper  Dr.^Adajna  means  the 
bloody  hydatid,  we  cannot  determine.  There  is,  however,  a 
ecirrhosity,  which  sometimes  aflfects  the  testicle,  and  occasio- 
nally the  lip,  the  appearance  of  which  is  granulated;  and  in  the 
centre  a  kind  of  imperfect  suppuration  takes  place.  This  the  au- 
thor, we  suspect,  confounds  with  steatoma,  or  considers  it  to  be  of 
the  same  nature.  The  steatoma,  though  apparently  without  life, 
or  a  circulating  system,  seems,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  capable  of 
strong  attachment,  and  separable  only  by  long  continued  suppu** 
ration.  The  author's  observations  respecting  the  distinction 
between  what  we  nviy  venture  to  call  steatomatous  and  caret-  ' 
nomatous  hydatids,  we  shall  transcribe  from  his  letter  to  Mr* 
Abemethy, 

*  You  wiU  recollect  that  as  the  separate  existence  of  the  common 
hydalfid  was  not  my  discovery,  so  I  have  not  presumed  to  say  any 
thing  in  its  defence :  and  as  Dr.  Baillie  has  friven  his  definition  of 
life  attached  to  the  most  simple  form  of  or^nisation,  I  have  thought 
It  sufficient  to  show  that  alt  the  properties  he  requires,  includmf  , 
motion,  are  discoverable  in  the  fatty  cells  of  the  carcinomatous 
breast.  Hence,  though  there  is  certainly  a  strong  analogy  betweea 
carcinoma,  as  I  have  described  it,  and  steatoma,  yet  there  is  also  a 
most  important  difference^  Muscular  contraction  may  be  traced  in 
the  tunics  of  carcinomata  by  the  elevation  of  their  contents  into  m 
papillary  form.  This  is  not  the  case  with  steatoma.  There  are 
other  differences  to  be  stated  hereafter ;  but  as  motion  is  considered 
the  strongest  proof  of  life,  this  is  enough  to  show,  that  as  the  proofs' 
of  the  vitality  of  carcinoma  are  not  supported  by,  so  they^are  not  to 
fall  on  account  of  any  analogy,  however  strong,  between  that  and 
steatoma.'     p.  72. 

«  Thns  without  further  preface  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  not 
only  steatoma,  but  atheroma  and  m^liceris,  as  they  have  been  called 
since  the  days  of  the  Greek  physicians,  that  is  all  encysted  tumours, 
whose  cyst  and  contents  have  no  communicating  branches  with  tife 
surrounding  blood-vessels,  appear  to  me  animalcular,  or  at  least  to 
have  the  same  economy  as  has  been  admitted  in  hydatis  lymphatica. 

'  That  this  is  the  case  I  conceive : 

'  Krst,  Because  they  are  all  found  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body, 
and  often  in  the  same  individtial  tumour. 

f  Secondly,  Because  they  are  all  free  from  any  communicating 
branches  in  the  surrounding  blood-vessels.  • 
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'  Thirdly^  B^^^fue  they  att  appoir  to  hhx£  » -pDwer  sf  gteiwA^ 
after  which  they  die  without  otherWiM  affecting  tlinr  body 
in  If hich*  they  existed,  but  by  their  local  etimiHui* 

♦  Fourthly,  Because  the  cyst  containing  either  of  tbem  it  incapft- 

ble  of  suppuration 9  and  subject  to  none  of  tlose^  laws^  fai^ 

,    which  capsules  -fbrnted  to  prevent  the  diffubtoo  of  matter  m 

abeab^iy  or  suppuration*,  or  original  tunica  when  pretematCH 

rally  distended  with  fluid,  are  goTemed« 

'  Fifthly,  Because  a  similar  mod^  o?  ]|ti\{Itipl{catbd  J^j  ^?  trace^ 
iOf  each,*   T.  7^. 

The  proper  nidus  foi:  hydatids  are  thoae  parts  which  retdia 
their  life,  an^  are  not  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  machine^ 
as  the  noammae,  after  the  period  of  menstruation  is^  over ;  the: 
pvaria  after  the  sanie  time,  &c.  A  blow,  which  destroys  the 
action  of  the  fqrmer,  adapts  it,  ifi  oug  ^utl^'s  opinicM^  for  the 
production  of  hydatids. 

With  respect  tp  remedies,  we  do  ^no^  perceivi^  much  ad- 
vantage gained  by  thi^  systeni.  Arsenic,  Dr.  Adams^  thinks^ 
succeeds  chiefly  in  steatomas.  He  believes  hemlock  tp  have 
been  sometimes  useful ',  and  tha^t  Mr.  Hill's  singular  success  in 
the  operation  was  from  the  greajter  number  of  his  cases  having  * 
been  cancers  pf  the  lip,  which  he  thinks  more  insulate<i  thar( 
other  scirrhi.  Cancers,  ^ow  in  their  prpgress,  are  more  suc- 
cessfully treated,  eitl^er  by  the  knifej  or  by  mtemal  r^medieSj^ 
than  rapid  ones. 

Such  is  the  outline  pf  Dr.  Ads^ms*s  cfoctrinc,— too  much 
liroken,  as  we  have  remarked,  by  the  epistolary  form,  and  the 
difierent  persons '  addressed.  In  his  new  edition  of  ^  Morbi<^ 
Poisons,'  we  trust  he  will  bring  it  more  successfully  together  y 
and  we  may  then  hazard  some  remarks  on  it.  At  present^ 
however  fanctful  in  appearance,  we  own  it  strikes  as  as  proba-\ 
ble,  afid  explains  many  crrcuinstances  relatiye  to  ^an^erS)  ixy 
tberto  qnintelligibl«* 


Aur.  XIII. — Figures  cf  Mosaic  T^avementS  discovered  at  Horhtow, 
in  Lincolnshire.  Imperial  ^uirto,  3/.  3^;-  Boards.  White* 
x8pi. 

X HIS  beautiful  publication  is  introduced  by  tjbie  foUciwing 
advertisement. 

'  The  plates  pf  Mosaic  pavements  discovered  at  Horkitow,  here 
offered  to  the  public,  are  die  beginning  of  a  work,  itf^which  it  is. 
proposed  to  exhibit  figures  of  the  most  rennarkable  Roman  antiqui- 
ties discovered  in  Great-Britain,  under  the  title  of  ReltMs  RonuuuSf 
to  be  published  in  separate  parts,  four  of  which  wffi  make  a  volume. 
With  the  fourth  part  will  be  given  a  general  title-page  and  uble  of 
contents. 


f  The  •opond  parit  wbicb  it  in  a  Hate  of  greal  forwtr^Mf  will 
pOfDsiflt  of  foarteeii  plates^  representing  the  rcimitM  of  tepple),  k^ 
fciiptioDSy  aod  otl^er  Roman  antiquitieSji  discovered  at  Bath* 

*  The  third  |>art  wiH  coiytaan  ten  plates,  representing  several  Mosmc 
pavements,  disQovered  near  Frampton  in  DoraetshirAi  coloured  after 
the  oriffinals* 

*  Qf  a  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  extent* 
^  that  must  in  a  great  mea8ar.e  depend  on  future  discoveries. 

*  The  antiquities  which  have  not  hitherto  been  engraved  wiH  be 
given  first ;  but  it  is  also  intended  to  introduce  the  most  curious  of 
those  which  have  been  published  before. 

'*  SAMUEL  LYSONS. 
f  Imur  Temf/cf  Juna  if  i8ox.' 

Then  follows  the  list  of  plates,  in  number  seven,  all  coloured 
with  extreme  accuracy  and  elegance.  The  description  of  the 
plates  alone,  occupying  four  pages  of  letter-press,  we  arc  in-^ 
duced  to  transcribe,  as  a&brdmg  the  best  account  of  the  sub-* 
jects  represented. 

<  Plate  I — Represents  a  victv  taken  from  Horkstow-hall  ki  Lin- 
colnshire, the  seat  of  the  honourable  admiral  Shirley.  In  the  di- 
stance are  seen  the  river  Humber,  and  the  Yorkshire  coast  opposite 
Wintringham  and  FerHby  sluice. 

*  The  fore^ound  shows  the  situation  of  a  Mosaic  pavement,  ac- 
cidentally discovered  in  the  year  1796,  in  a  close  adjoining  to  the 
garden  of  Hixrkstow-hall,  by  labourers  employed  in  making  a 
Kitchen  garden :  it  lay  «t  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  bclotr  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  fLoman  coins  had  been  found  several  yean 
^efore  near  the  §ame  spot. 

<  Blate  II«— :A  map  showing  the  situation  of  the  several  Romaa 
ixmailis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Horkstow.  The  great  Roman 
iroad  called  the  High-street,  or  Old-«treet,  leading  from  Liiicotn  to 
the  Humber,  passes  within  four  miles  of  thii  place.  Several  Mosaic 
pavements  and  other  antiqnities  have  been  found  at  Wittertoo  and 
Xoxby,  each  about  four  miles  from  Horkstow-hall. 

*  Considerable  Roman  remains  have  also  been  discovered  at 
BroughtoD,  about  eight  miles  from  the  same  places  and  at  Hibald- 
stow,  four  miles  further.  One  of  these  last-mentioned  places  is 
supposed,  by  Horsley,  to  have  been  the  station  Prxtorium  in  the 
first  tier,  of  Antonine^s  Itinerary.  Roman  pottery  and  coins  hav<i 
b.eeR  found  at  Santoa.  Yarborough  camp,  where  Stukcley  says  that 
vast  quantities  of  Roman  coins  have  been  found,  is  eight  miles  from 
Horkstow. 

*  The  iFiUage  of  Horkstow  is  pleasantly  situated  under  a  range  of 
hills  which,  Uxt  the  spape  of  several  miles,  form  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  flat  country,  through  which  the  river  Ankholm  runs 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mUe  and  a  half  south  of  the  river 
Humber. 

.  *  The  plan,  fig.  3,  at  the  corner  of  the  map,  shows  the  situation 
fi|  the  Mosaic  pavements*    At  B  was  the  larger  pavement,  the  three 
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compartments  of  which  are  represented  in  plates  rii»  ;▼»  and  r* 
At  C  was  the  fragment  of  another  pavement,  which  is  given  in^ 
plate  Tii.     At  D  part  of  a  third  was  discoveredt  of  a  coarser  kind,, 
the  tesserae  heing  cubes  of  an  inch :  it  had  no  other  pattern  than 
stripes  of  red  and  white. 

«  Plats  III— Represents  what  remains  of  the  compartment  at  the 
west  end  of  the  larger  Mosaic  pavement  above  mentioned.     This 
compartment  has  originally  consisted  of  a  circle,  eighteen  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter,   divided  into   eight   smaller  compartments  by 
radii  proceeding  from  a  small  circle  at  the  centre.     Tlus  small  circle 
contains  a  figure  of  Orpheus,  with  the  Phrygian  bonnet  on  his 
head,  playing  on  his  lyre,  and  attended  by  animals ;  a  subject  fre- 
quently represented  on  works  of  this  kind.     In  the  sznallcr  compart-* 
ments  above  mentioned,  of  which  two  only  remain  entire,  are  repre- 
sented various  birds  and  beasts.     The  circles  and  radii  are  formed  by 
a  single  twisted  guillbchc  of  three  colours,  bluish-grey,  red,  and 
white ;  the  larger  circle  is  inclosed  within  a  square  border  of  a  zig- 
zag pattern,  bluish-grey  and  white ;  each  of  its  spandrils  appears  to 
have  been  filled  with  a  large  head,  having  a  fed  crosB  on  each  side; , 
oo}y  one  of  these  heads  remains.     Among  the  figures  of  animals 
which  remain  may  be  distinguished  an  elephant,  a  bear,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  boar. 

*  T*his  pavement,  is  composed  of  tesscrs?,  for  the  most  part  cubes 
of  about  half  an  inch,  of  different  colours,  redj  white,  bluisb^grey,' 
dark-blue,  and  several  shades  of  brown  :  the  red,  the  dark-blue,  and 
the  brown,  are  of  a. composition ;  the  grey  and  white  are  natural' 
productions,  the  former  being  a  kind  of  slate,  and  the  latter  of  a 
hard  calcareot^  substance,  called  calk,  found  near  the  spot.  'They 
are  laid  in  mortar,  on  a  stratum  of  coarse  terras  about  six  inches 
thick,  beneath  which  is  a  stratum  of  coarse  rubbish  ;  but  this  pave- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  same  regular  strata  which 
usually  occur  in  other  works  of  the  same  kind  in  this  country  ;  nor 
was  there  any  appearance  of  subterraneous  flues.  Very  sli^rht  traces 
of  the  walls  remain  round  the  pavement,  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
foundation  being  now  left,  from  which  these  walls  appear  to  have 
been  formed  of  flint  and  calk,  and  to  have  been  about  two  feet 
•Tx  inches  wide.  >  . 

*  Plate  IV.— The  central  compartinent  of  the  pavement  is  here 
figured,  consisting  of  a  circle  fifteen  feet  three  inches  in  diameter, 
inclosed  within  a  border  ornamented  with  a  braid  of  four  colours, 
dark-grey,  red,  lij^ht-brown,  and  white.  1  he  four  spandrils  ara 
filled  by  figures  oiTitans,  whose  lower  extreuMties  end  m  serpents, 
and  vk' hose  arms  support  the  circle.  This  circle,  and  the  radii  by 
which  it  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts,  are  formed  by  a  single 
twisted  guillcche.  In  the  centre  of  these  four  compartments  are 
small  circles,  containing  Bacchanalian  figures,  on  a  dark-blue  ground, 
on  either  side  of  which  are  Tritons,  Nereids,  Cupids,  and  marine  mon* 
sters,  on  a  red  ground.  Within  these  are  f  gures  of  Genii  dancing 
round  a  basket  of  flowers  The  centre  of  this  division  of  the  pave- 
ment is  unfortunately  destroyed :  it  is  most  probable  that  the  radii 
proceeded  from  a  smaller  circle  near  the  centre,  as-  in  the  comparw 
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xnent  6f  plate  in,  and  as  they  are  represented  in  the  restored 
design,  phte  vt.  The  general  e£Fect  of  this  comparttneat  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  that  I  have  seen  ;  its  chief  peculiarity  being  the  red 
ground,  which  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  for  their  paintings, 
Nereids  and  marine  monsters  on  a  red  ground  were  found  painted  on 
f  ome  of  the  walls  of  Herculaneuoi. 

*  Plats  V — Represents  the  compartment  at  the  east  end  of  the 
large  pavement,  which  is  more  entire  than  any  other  part  of  thia 
work.  The  subject  is  a  chariot-race,  performed  by  four  bigae, 
which  appear  to  be  driven  round  a  platform  in  the  centre,  at  the 
extremities  of  which  are  the  metx.  The  chariots  are  attended  by 
two  horsemen,  one  of  whom  is  dismounted  to  assist  a  driver,  who 
.has  lost  a  wheel,  and  is  falling  backwards.  The  saddle  of  this  dis« 
mounted  horseman  has  a  hign  peak,  a  fashion  which  prevailed  in 
she  time  of  the  lower  empire. 

*  The  platform  is  quite  plain,  and  contains  none  of  the  temples^ 
altars,  columns,  or  statues,  which  are  commonly  seen  in  ancient 
works  of  art  representing  the  Circensian  games :  nor  are  the  drivers 
distinguished  by  the  colours  of  the  four  several  factions  of  the  ctr« 
cuk     It  is  probable  that  this  was  designed  for  the  representation  of 

.a  provincial  chariot  race,  where  the  distinction  above  alluded  to 
might  not  have  been  observed. 

*  Plate  VI. — ^The  general  design  of  the  large  pavement  restored^ 
'the  parts  supplied  bein^  included  within  dotted  lines.     There  13  au^ 

thority  for  tne  restoration  of  the  greater  part  of  the  figures,  and  of 
all  the  ornaments,  except  those  in  the  middle  of  the  central  compart- 
ment. From  the  inferior  manner  in  which  the  mechanical  part  of 
tbis  pavement  is  executed,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  late 
age,  though  parts  of  the  design  are  by  no  means  in  a  bad  taste.  It 
is  not  indeed  improbable  that  it  might  have  been  restored  from  ^ . 
more  ancient  one  fallen  to  decay.  The  greater  part  of  this  pave- 
ment is  likely  to  be  preserved,  admiral  Shirley  having  erected  a 
building  over  the  most  perfect  and  interesting  parts  of  it. 

^PlateVII— Shews  the  fragment  of  another  Mosaic  pavement, 
extending  nineteen  feet  from  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  larger 
one  above  described.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  considerable 
aize,  as  the  rudus  on  which  it  was  laid  extends  twenty-three  feet  from 
.the  eastern  extremity  of  the  fragment.  Channels  were  dug  in  seve- 
.raJ  directions  from  these  four  pavements,  with  a  view  to  further  dis- 
coveries, but  without  success :  it  is  probable,  nevertheless,  that  these 
Are  the  remains  of  some  large  building,  though  the  other  parts  are  en« 
tirely  destroyed. 

<  Fig.  a,  a  piece  of  alabaster,  having  military-  trophies  rudely  cut 
on  it,  dug  up  several  years  ago  near  the  site  pf  the  pavements,  and 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bennet,  of  Horkstow.' 

We  Warmly  recommend  this  magnificent  production  of  the 
press  to  men  of  opulence  and  taste. 


<    S34    ) 

AiiT.  Xl^.— ^  murd  Sjrtim  rf  Naitirgy  through  ike  three  grand 
Ki^d$ms  cf  Animaby  VegetdUeSy  and  Minerals)  systematicnHy 
dividfd  ifth  ihfir .  severed  C/a/XeSy  Orderly  Gener^y  opeciesy  and 
VarietieSy  nmth  their  HaUintiofiSy  MimtieirSy  "Ecbnomjy  Structure^ 
'and  Peculiarities,  TranslatedSrom  GiAeMs  lait  Edition  of  the 
ceUyrated  Bystema  Natuney  by  Sir  Char/es  Liiine.^  Amended 
ifnd  enlarged  h  the  fthprovements  and  Discoveries  of  later 
Haturalists  ana  Societies ;  'Uiith  appropriate  Copper-plates^  By 
William  Turtony  M.  D.  Author  of  the  Medical  Glossary.  4  FoTs. 
ivo,    tJ-  lOs.    I;aekmgton  ind  Co:    l8oz. 

■  Natural  history  is  now  so  generally  studied^  that  the 
less  learned  reader  must  receive  "With  pleasure  every  means 
vUcb  can  {kcUiute  bi^  inquiries ;  and  for  jthis  reason  we  exa* 
mined  with  considerable  ^tisfactibn  the  Litchfield  trapslaiko 
of  the  Vegetable  S^^tem;  Dr.  Turton's  deslgo  wc  muit  conse^ 
quen^  approve  t>f  $  as  we  do  &1I96  0f  its  execution ;  for»  jso  far 
MS  wt  have  been  able  to  compare  this  work  widi  Gmelin's  edi^ 
iiJDii  of  the  System  of  Na\u3«>  the  descriptions  are  translated 
with  sufficient  accuracy. 

*  In  $y8tejhatic  arrangemeiit»  the  student  hsls  litis  peciiliar  advaq^ 
l^e,  that  ))y  immediately  arriving  at  the  name,  the  vhole  ^  of  i<s 
known  Icjualities  are  immediately  ais|)layed  t6  him :  biit  without  a 
systematic  classification,  he  wanders  in  obscurity  and  uncertainty; 
and  must  collect  the  Whble  of  its  habits  knd  pecifliarities;  before  he 
can  ascertain  the  individual  he  is  examining; 

•^  The  traveler,  for  example, ,  t^ho  wishes  to  collect  the  more 
ICurioiis  subjects  of  natural  history,  iinds  a  bird,  whose  nstine,  habits^ 
and  ecpnomy,  he  is  desiroi^s  of  investigating  i  from  its  conicj  sharp- 
pointed  hill,  ^lender  legs^  ^nd  divided  toes,  he  finds  that  it  belongs; 
to  the  order  Jasscres  1  and  from  its  thick,  strong^  conveit  bill,  witK 
the  loi^r  mandible  bent  in  at  the  edgesj  and  the  tongiic  abruptly 
cut  off  at  the  end,  he  refers  it  to  th<i  genus  Loxia  or  Orosbeak  i 
and  running  his  eye  threr  the  specific  diffettnces,  he  immediat^y  d^ 
ttrroiaes  it,  from  its  exactly  answering  the  spefei fie  character-^  body 
fbove  brown,  beneath  yeUowish  white  i  crown  and  breast  pak  jcK 
lorn ;  chin  brown,"— to  be  the  i*hiii|)pmc  Grosbeak  ^foxw  PMip^ 
piM;J  a  Kttle  bird  which  he  finds  is  a  native  <rf  the  Philippine 
i^nds,  afid  endowed  by  naliire  ^th  instinctive  notions  of  preserva- 
tion and  comfort,  nearly  approaching  to  .h\iiQan  inteUirencc  j  that 
it  constructs  a  cnriotra  nest  with  the  long  fibres  of  p^uts  or  dry 

Jrrass,  end  Suspends,  it  by  a  kind  of  cord,  neafrly  haHF  an  ell  long, 
rom  the  end  of  a  sknder  branch  of  a  tree,  that  it  tftay  be  inacces^ 
sible  to  snakesf  and  safe  from  the  prying  intrusii>fi  of.  the  numerous 
monkeys  vrhltii  inhabit  Chose  regions :  at  the  end'  of  this  cord  is  i 
^ourd-shaped  nest,  divided  into  three  apartments,  t.he  first  of  which 
IS  occupied  by  the  inaie^  the  second  by  the  female,  and  the  third 
containing  the  young ;  and  in  the  first  apartment,  where  the  malt 
keeps  watch  whue  the  female  is  hatching,  is  placed*  on  one  side*  a 
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little  tottg^h  clay*  and  on  the  top  .of  tbi^  chy  is  fixed  a  glow-worm; 
to  afford  its  inhabitants  light  in  the  night  time* 

<  Thllt  the  English  student 'may  l)e  put  in  possesion  of  this  vast 
treasure,  comprehending  and  illustrating  all  nature  njrqugh  the  thr-ce 
kingdoms  of  animals,  vegetables,  and  minends ;  I.  have  undertaken  a 
tnmskition  from  the  hit  edition  of  the  Systema  Natune  of  Linnet  by 
GmeUnf  amended  and  enlarged  by  tbejimprovemeats  ^d  additions  4E 
Ister  natufalisti.  .   *  •    . 

S  The  expediency. of  tb»  trantlsdoir  has  long  beeii  acknowTled^ei^ 
and  the  want  of  it  pftea  laventdd  i  .md  it  Jbias  i>eQ«  a  forivcipal  view 
^  tbe  editor  to  deliver  it  in  as  iatJligible  aad  aft-UMuLa-form  as 
Jthe  nature  of  such  «  work  wilLa^^oijt.  The  Linn^av  ternvar«  red-^ 
dered  as  nearl)^  as  posbihle  to  the  idiom  of  the  English  language  ; 
and  a  general  explanatory  dictionary  of  soch  as  are  peculiarljr  appro- 
priate  to  the  science^  is  affixed  tjo  the  last  voluaie.  And  for  the 
conveniency  of  such^as  wish  to  become  acquainted- witb' the  prodac- 
tiona  of  their  ovm  cpuotry^  the  dif&reat  subjects  of  4iat«ral  twstory^ 
hitherto  found  in  Grxfat^Britain,  will  be  pointed  out  by  an  asterisk. . 

*  In  the  ornithological  department*  I  have  beea  chiefly  assisted 
by  the  works  of  Dr.  Latham ;  m  efitomology,  by  the  last  edition 
of  the  System  of  Fabricius;  in  tbat  of  vegetables,  by  the  Species 
Plantarum  of  the  learned  and  diligent  Willdenow  ;  and  in  all  by.tbc 
accurate  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  elegant  and  beautiful  publication,  the 
Naturalist's  Miscellany. 

f  Theuumerous  synonyms  aad  references  I  faa^e  omitted  $  as  the^ 

would  so  consiiderably  have  eftlin^ed  the  Indk  of  the  work*  without 

adding  a  proportionate  value.     The  various  aubject^  of  natural  his^ 

tory  are  so  accurately  describedj  that  no  doubt  can  Fetnain  as  to  the 

.iudividuaL'     p.  vi. 

It  is  with  regret,  that,  in  a  work  of  such  labour  and  expense^ 
"Wc  are  conrpcHcd  to  Hame  any  thing  relating  to  it ;  but  lh« 
omission  of  the  rcfcrcndes  and  synonyms  is  a  serious  objection. 
•  By  arriving  at  the  name,'  the  *  whole  of  ks  known  qualities  * 
are  said  to  be  *  displayed.'  This  wotild  be  true  if  the  references 
and  synonyms  were  added ;  but  in  the  preaent  work  It  is  only  in  a 
Teryfew  instances,  as  in  the  hxia  Pbilippina^  that  such  information 
is  subjoined  9  and  it  can  be  merely  obtained  in  other  cases,  whicfc 
are  very  rare,  where  the  Linnxan  name  is  the  same  with  Aat 
affixed  by  authors  who  describe  the  properties  and  manners  of 
the  substance  or  animal.  It  has  been  the  uniform  answet*  to 
those  who  call  the  disciples  of  the  Linn«an  school  mere  no** 
menclators,  that,  by  this  mean,  the  species  is  ascertairie(f> 
and  the  qualities,  described  \yy  more  copious  natural-historians, 
thus  limited  to  a  ^ven  animal.  The  omission  of  the  synonyms 
destroys  the  force  of  this  reply.  We  see  too  with  some  Tegrct 
a  natural-historian  repeat  the  idle  tale  of  the  clmv-worm  bein| 
Kffixcd  to  the  nest,  in  order  to  give  light ;  he  ought  to  hare 
known  that  it  gives  light  only  by  its  own  ♦ital  powers,  and 
ecnerally  by  some  exertion.  The  obligation^  are  equivocally 
mttodboed,  as  if  the  author  were  personally  hjdebted  for  thetr 
communications.     We  fimli  howevev, -the*  additions- and  amentt- 
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snents  so  few,  that  the  thanks  might  have  been  spared,  if  it 
had  not  been  necessary  to  notice  the  names  of  the  differeilt 
naturalists.  We  are  surprised  that  he  has  overlooked  La 
Cepede  and  Sonnini.  He  ought,  if  he  had  introduced  any 
amendments,  to  have  been  much  more  copious  in  the  articles 
added,  and  the  authors  consulted. 

The  first  volume  contains  the  mammalia  and  fishes,  dit 
second  and  third  the  insects,  and  the  fourth  the  worms*  The 
Brtti:4i  species  are  distinguished  by  an  asterisk. 

Art.  XV. — Observations  on' the  medical  and  domestic  Afanagenurtt 
of  the  Consumptive;  on  the  Powers  of  Digitafis  Purpurea s  and 
on  the  Cure  of  Scrcphu/a.  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D.  Zvo, 
7^.  Boards. '  Longman  and  Rees.     1801. 

*     j3R.  Beddoes  aeain   rings    the  changes  on  cows'   breathy 
<iigitali8,  and  sometimes  cicuta  and  mercury.     They  answer  bi»^ 
purpose  i  and  he  should  be  contented. 

In  saccum  gestit  numznos  demittere,  posthac 

Securud.  ■ 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  we  distrust  his  facts, — zcA 
for  the  best  reasons.  We  have  more  than  once  witnessed  the  dying 
'groans  of  patients  whose  aires  arc  recorded,  at  a  very  little  distance 
from  the  period  of  publication.  These  cures  havebeen.continually 
repeated,  without  a  doubt  or  a  suspicion.  We  have  employed 
the  digitalis  and  the  opium — we  have  neither,  been  rash  nor  weak 
cnougn  to  give  the  hemlock  and  mercury — with  the  oBvious 
effects  which  Dr.  Beddoes  describes ;  but  without  the  amend- 
ment in  the  complaint,  which  he  leads  us  so  confidently  to  cx^ 
pect :  and  we  can  add,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  though 
we  have  seen  the  foxglove  continued  for  months  in  a  full  dose» 
notwithstanding  that  it  seemed  somewhat  to  check  the  consum- 
ptive complaints,  we  have  in  no  one  instance  seen  it  produce  a  radi- 
cal or  a  permanently  good  effect.  *  An  anonymous  writer*  (he  has 
said)  *is  good  for  nothing  as  a  witness.'  We  must  reply,  however, 
that  he  is  a  much  better  one  than  a  prejudiced  writer — much  better 
than  one  whose  prejudices  and  their  soqrce  are  so  obvious.  If  tlie 
present  writer  be  lor  a  moment  anonxmous^  Dr.  Beddoes  should 
know  that  he^  as  well  as  the  journal  m  which  he  writes,  has  ^ 
reputatiqn  equal  at  least  to  his  own;  that  neither  would  be 
compromised ;  and  that  there  is  no  motive  of  interest  or  fame  to 
induce  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  oppose  what  he 
thinks  to  be  true*  Let  Dr.  Beddoes  look  to  those  whom  he 
has  reason  to  Icnow  have  been  reviewers;  and  let  him  then  say, 
whether,  in  their  respective  departments,  there  are  superior 
characters  i  Because  they  were  not  known  at  the  lime,  was 
what  they  said  disregarded  ?  Now  they  are  known,  is  it  more 
highly  valued  ?  and  are  periodical  journals  conducted  with  less 
abUit^  thai^  whea  men  of  the  first  character  among  those 
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M^Kose  names  he  is  acquainted  with  held  the  pen?  Dr.  Bed* 
does  knows  that  a  reviewer  will  not  step  from  behind  the 
Bcreen  to  confute  him :  but  he  ought  to  know  also,  that,  after 
thus  throwing  down  the  gauntlet,  his  hasty,  rash,  and  un- 
^  founded, assertions  jirill  fee  trea^t^d  ^yith^^  CCi;piPOZ)y#  ^  their 
'  erroneous  tendency  be  doly  exposed*     *  '      * 

With  respect  to  the  breath  of  cows,  our  author  himself  begins 
to  hesitate  %  and  seems  inclined  to  prefer  the  hot-bed,  the  fer« 
menting  tanner's  baric,  to  these,  beastly  bedfellows — in  other 
words,  to  prefer  the  steady  warm  temperature  of  an  apartment 
artificially  heated  by  fir^  9|4  :th^  $r  of  fermenting  vegetable 
matter.  Persons  must  have  little  acquaintance  with  me  feelings 
of\M|i8Uinptrve*patienf6,  not'toloiow  WhM  pleftsure  ^ev  etfS^ 
nence'firom  open  air.  What  has  besa  said  of  the.eil^ct9  o£ 
riding,  of  sailing,  and  of  swinging  ?  and  .what  is  the  credit 
ihie  to  Dr.  B6dA>0s  beyond  irhat  Fuller,  Sjrdenh^imi  Gildirist, 
and  Carmichael  Smitk  can  claim  ?  SMh  author,  and  every 
patient,  te  avrare  dmt  the  constant  impuhe  6f  am  moderately 
cool,  checks  the  hectic  fever,  arid  contribiites  to  the  relief  (Ex- 
perienced from  these  exercises.  W^  i;epeatj  therefore,  A?t 
*  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  cure  of  wnfiriped  pQnsumptloa  * 
by  art.  Nature  ha$  interposed,  and  ?  Yomiqa  has  bepii  C9Pf- 
cktely  spit  upi  when  neither  digitalis^  JbydrocarbonatCj  1^'* 
lock,  nor  udercury  has  been  employe^'    '    ' 

In  scrofula,  our  author  recommeads  muria^t  of  lime  \  but 
.&e  readct  has  seen  how  far  Dr.  Beddoes's  assertions,  or  o^i06> 
are  likety  to  influence  us.  The  murbtio'  apid  is  satufoted  with 
lime;  and  a  drachm  is  given  as  a  medhim*  dose*  To  ^ung 
diildren,  ten  drops  are  exhibited  thVee  or  fbut  (imes  a  day. 

Dr.  Kinglake  adds  some  cases  and  obic.t^tion3  on  die  use  of 
digitalis,  and  of  analogous  remedies  in  phthisis.  This  author 
'seems  to  admit  that  the  foxglove  is  less  likely  to  be  of  service 
in  the  ulcerated  state ;  and  we  weU  know  haw  diiEcuU  tlie 
distinction  is  between  die  tubercular  and  catarrhal  states*  lie 
allows  also  that  no  effect  can  be  produced  on  the  absce$|«  bvt 
through  the  medium  of  the  constitution.  He  speaks,  how- 
ever, vaguely  of  moderate  stimulants,  rtutritious  diet,  &c.;  so 
that  we  arc  led  to  suspect  a  little  of  the  .Icv^n  of  BrunpjiUm, 
In  his  examination  of  the  mgdus  cpcrandi  gf  digitalis,  ouj:  su- 
spicion is  confirmed.  He  thinks  it  a  narcotic  stimulant: — ^e 
think  the  -same,  and  that  its  narcotic  powers  correct  the  sti« 
mutating  effects ;  so  that,  like  the  opposition  di  plus  and  nnnus, 
•the ultimate  result  =0.  It  is,  nevertheless,  probable  that  the 
narcotic  power  predominates;  and  then — wors pmmbus commums. 
Some  remarks  from  M.  Hufeland  on  the  use  of  o/«/^  tyoscyamUri 
haemoptoe,  and  on  external  applications  in  phthisis,  follow ;  and 
some  later  reports,  not  very  satisfactory,  of  the  state  of  patients 
whose  cases-are  recorded,  concludt  tho  Tolume. 

Crit.JR^v.  V0L35.  7«'y,  i8oa.^  .  a  A 
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POLITICSw 


AilT.  iS^^Jtm^h  m  the  Ute  Df/imiive  Treaty  of  Peaa^  ngml  at 
Awimi  March  2$,  jSoa^  Bj  UTtlBam  BcUbam.  %v.  tr.  Ko- 
binsoDs,     x8o2. 

The  first  paniffn^  of  this  pamphlet  did  not  tend  to  impress  us 
with  very.  fiHOunSile  cxpectatione  pf  iu  merit.  As  the  treaty  of 
peace  is  well  l^iown  td  bate  been  made,  by  a  cerUtn»  and  bapjMly  « 
very  small*  faction,  a  subject  of  gross  misrepresentationt  it  is  hoc 
inferred  that  it  has  also  been  <  the  subject  of  misapprehension  with 
the  public  in  general.'  So  much  the  contrary,  nowever,  that  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  there  never  was  a  treaty  of  peace  so  well  ua- 
'  derstood  by  the  pubHc»  or  so  generally  welcomed ;  and  that  at  no 
'  period  of  our  history  has  the  great  body  of  the  nation  so  firmlyt  or 
unanimously^  concurred  in  declaring,  *  that  the  ministers  who  con- 
cluded the  peace  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude,  and  not  the  dis- 
approbation and  censure,  of  their  fellow^tizens.'  Yet,  although 
.  tnis  work  be  scarcely  necessary  to  satisfy  the  bulk  of  the  people  at 
to  the  terms  of  the  peace,  and  will  be  absoluuly  thrown  away  on 
the  fiiction  which  opposes  them,  the  remarks  of  the  ingenious  au^ 
thor  may,  nevertheless,  occupy  with  advantage  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  political  Subjects.  The  jgeneral 
state  of  Europe  is  considered  at  the  time  of  signing  the  preliminaries  \ 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  are  next  discussed  ;  and  the  chief  objections 
to  them  are  afterwards  refuted* 

To  the  inference  drawn  from  the  whole  we  give  our  cheerful 
assent,--- 

«  •-that  the  natipfi  is  under  the  highest  obligation  to  those  ministers 

who,  enteiiog  into  a  negotiation  for  peace  in  the  true  i^irit  of  con^ 

'  ciliation^  have  with  such  wisdom,  firmness,  and  moderation,  brought 

'  to  a  felicitous  conclusion  a  treaty  attended  with  such  numerous  and 

'CompUciated difficulties.*     r.  24* 

We  are  vrilUog  also  to  believe  that  *  the  spirit  of  the  present  ad- 

nunistration  is  by  all  impartial  persons  allowed  to  be  very  difEerent, 

or  rather  totally  opposite,,  to  that  of  the  last ;'— -and  the  characters 

'  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Grenvillc  are  happily  described  in  the  ibUowinf- 

passages; 

^  To  restore  Mr*  Pitt   to  his  former  pre-eminence  of  powers, 
would  be  to  eatnist  £haeto»a  second  time  tb  guide  the  charioc  of 
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the  sun.  And  80  long  as  lord  Grenville  remained  in  office,  no  t^e 
tional  hope  could  be  entertained  of  a  termination  of  the  war/ 
p.  26. 

Oh  the  latter  sentence  proof  sufficient  is  given,  by  eaiamining 
the  9tvt^  dfiFcRnt  oegotiatk>ii8  ia  which  that  unhappy  statesman  haa 
been  engaged.  And  if  they  had  *  amounted  to  seventy  thnes  seven, 
thry  niatit  all,  in  his  hands,  have  proved  equally  ineffectual.'  ^ 

With  the  language  and  conduct  of  these  unfortunate  and  injudi- 
cious ministera  may  be  contrasted  the  sentiments  of  the  present 
pcenaer.    ..." 

<  'When  I  look  forward '  (he  said,  with  his  usual  mildness  and  sa- 
gacity,) to  the  prospect  beSfore  us»  it  is  with  hope;  and  I  trust 
that,  by  a  prudent  and  vigilant  oeconomy,  we  shall  be  able  to  pro« 
vide  d&ctually  for  the  expetases  of  the  country.  I  think,  if  we  are 
enabled  permanently  to  preserve  the  blesunn  we  enjoy,  we  shall  ac- 
complish this  great  object  in  the  best  mannerThy^m  fixed  determinatioa 
oot  ta  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  other  country ;  but  to  be  pre* 
pared  ahvays  to  vindicate  our  independence,  and  to  maintain  out 
hdnour/     t«.3f.  > 

With  this  sentiment,  after  a  proper  censure  on  the  invectives 
^igainst  Bonaparte,  the  writer  concludes-— (it  will  be»  we  hppCt  the 
prevailing,  sentiment  of  the  present  cabinet,  as  it  is  of  all  the  best  po^ 
uticuins  in  the  island! ) — 

'  If  we  detach  ourselves,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  from 
the  Quarrels  of  the  continent,  and  content  ourselves  with  fighting 
our  6wn  battles  upon  our  own  element,— though  peace  will  at  au 
times  be  highly  desirable,— should  occasion  arise  to  render  war  really 
just  and  necessary,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  regard  it  as  peculiarly 
dangerous  or  terrible.'     r.  39. 

Axf .  17. — J  brUfJdJresi  to  the  EUctort  of  Greai'Britaln^  ori  tie  ij^ 
froachwg  General  Election.  By  an  EUctor.  Sv*.  9^.  Longman 
and  Rees      i8oa. 

A  weU-meant,  but  beffedual  attempt,  we  fear,  to  stir  up  the 
electors  of*  GreatrBritain  to  a  Just  sense  of  tlieir  duty,  and  to  elect 
those;  candtdatee  onlj  «^o  are  likely  to  exercise  the  great  trust  re** 
posed  in-thett^'with  ndelity.  The  root  of  the  evil  in  our  modem 
parliaments  ia  t^Jea|j^h  of  their  duration ;  and  as  Ions'  as  this  re- 
mains, it  is  in  vaB  to  talk  of  the  consMtution,  or  to  think  of  a  dimi^ 
AUtion  of  the  burdens  under  which  the  country  groans.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature-— to  adopt  the  phrase  of  a  fallen  minister — that,  when 
the  temptations  to  personal  interest  are  so  strong,  representatives  elect* 
ed  for  seven  years  «ictdd  continue  to  fed  themselves  connected  in  one 
common  interest  with  their  conftituents:  and  from  the  time  of  the 
septennial  act  a  ^^radual  advance  to  the  present  state  of  things,  towarda 
the  complete  triumph  of  influence,  is  marked  by  facts  too  glaring  t{» 
^ear  any  longer  controveiay.  The  only  mode,  then,  to  return  to  th« 
constitution.  Is,  ta  shorten  the  duration  of  parliaments,  and  to  give 
^hc' electors  an  additiosftd  coniroul  over  their  representatives  f  without 


^i^oq^ bo^«^d>cop9titation cf ist^ pnly ia n^m^^  ao4 ^^  in  ceaIU|> 
Q^ij|j)e^f  nf  ^ars  tbU  writer,  mf  n  of  these  ieDtimentSi  aihd  the  cop^ 
etitutioh  Biay  be  restored*;  tor  *  England  can  never  be  rumed  bi|t  bv 
t  parliament*'  i 

.•-*•*  ••  '  .  • 

t  £rkirilslaipdft  from  tie  Laaaing  of  WiBam  the  Conqueror. ia  thi 

freight  Time.     Ssii^from  the  French,     U^h  a  Coat'mtuOiom'  by  thi 

'  ^f^mikton     Bbutrated  with  a  Chart  of  Great^Britaim  and  JrtlanJ^ 

:  mid  t^e  jmrrannding  CoasU^  from  the  Medttetraafon  to  the  North  Sea^ 

oit^whiih' every  Descent  is  correctly  delineated*    4/0.     2s.  6d.    fitock* 

Erooa^lfafti^ig^  alLfitcfi  we  may  learn  tkat  ao  ^neay  hts  seUoif 
att<7nptetf  Ibe  iii^km  oi  tlus.isknd  vithout  making  voqd  his  land* 
ktg ;  a^«  indecdk  vi^ere  there  exista  a  choice  of  siicb  a  4ract  of 
•e«-coatty  no  %c|t  wkatejer  can  secare  a  couatry  fvom  tuch  ap  attack* 
The  eaent  of  aa  imrasipo  depends  on'  the  state  of  the  coantry  $  for  it 
is  isnpDtdUe  fipr  an  eocmy  to  land  a  sufficient  bod]f  of  -  troops  to 
cooqner  it^  nnkssJhc  inhabitants  jus  hecoiac  despicable  i^owaros,  or 
are  divided  among  themselves.  The  epithet  of  *  per6^iou8  and  de* 
signing/ .  apj^ied  to  the  enemy  with  wnic}i  w$  have  had  to  cpntepd* 
'ft  6crl?ctly  Yidici^q^s  ;  for,  when  we  landed  Omr  own  troops  at  Qtt»» 

countrie^ 
show  tho 

|pll}(  of  such  mfiai^  s^tacks ;  and^  ^t  is  to  Jbe  hoPcd>  b^v  gfdned 
wisdom  enough  to  W  in  future  contentfp,  es|cl^  wipi  t^e»r  icspectiff 
fi4^»ti|gest  without  h^ssin^  themiclx^s,  ^^^4  di9ti»rbiiv  the  pcact 
^  the  worlds  for  nothing. 

JIELIGION. 

ii^r.  19.*— jL«Wflr'/  Short  and  easy  Method  tuiththe  Hefits  ;  mfherAe 
thi  Certainty  of  the  Christian  HeHgion  is  ostahlished  by  four  infaKUt 
Marls.  (In  a  Letter  to  a  Friend.)  To  which  are  suhyomed  four 
^ui£tional  Jjfaris  from  tie  same  ^utkfir's  iubseptent  Tracts  ontUed^ 
The  Truth  ^  Christianity  dmofistr^ted.  Compressed  ky  Frckuia 
fVra^ghamf  M.^.     Sw»     is^Cd^,    ^^ig^m*     l9p9» 

To  convert  the  deists  is  not  an  easy  task;  ^nt  t1ieir,DUmberf 
Vill  diminish  in  proportion  as  Christians  live  agrtu^ly  to  the  pre^ 
cepts  of  their  master.  Hence  the  best  object  Is  tq  ip^:e  the  holj 
acriptures  the  basis  of  instruction,  and  to,  leave  those  who  rej)ect  their 
authority  to  their  own  misconceptions.  But  though  ^  thj^  deis^  bf 
little  lUsely  to  attend  to  the  four  marks  here  prpposee^  to  hiip,  (her 
may  be  usefully  investigated  by  the  Christian ,  who.  will  ti^^s  '^cc  i^ 
k  short  compass  those  arguments  which  to  a  serious  ^iind  are  irre*' 
'aistible;  In  rcpublistiing  so  well  known  a  work,  t^e  ^%9r  my 
we  doubt  not^  actuated  by  the  best  principles ;  but  we  cannot  se'f 
the  propriety  of  making  it  the  vehicle  of  .a  df  dip^n  to  1^  {pun? 
ftobjcman.' 


'  f  .  . '        .     . 

Art.  io.'^Prcposah  for  a  Heiv  Arrdhgtfnertt  offhe  J^enitt,  afti  Resfi 
.    Jericc  of  the  Clergy.     By  £.  Poultet.    %vo.     N6  Pttb1f9Mer'«  Niil6i 

Among  the  numerous  plans  for  meliorating  th^  stAe  of  tbeclergy^ 
few  are  written  with  so  great  a  regard  as  tHis  before  us  to  the  tpi^f 
tual  interests  of  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  notion  of  any  peculiar 
lacredness  attached  to  the  persons  or  propert^^of  the  thtircfe  if  Hlsll^ 
let  aside;  and  the  Insthation  fs  cdnsidered,  as  h  oiight  toKe^  #itlldut 
reference  to  the  pretended  rights  ckimed  by  tftie  Romish  clinrchi'  - 

*  There  is  no  foundation,'  fsays  the  writer)  *  either  in  tlie  principles  or 
practices  of  our  constitutipn  in  churcband  stateV  for  considering  the  per« 
sons  or  property  of  the  church,  mqre^  or  Igsf^  sacred  than  those  of  xhi 
ttate.  These  opposite  errors  arise  from  the  equal  fallacies  oi  supposing 
the  superiority^  or  the  inferiority^  of  either  to  the  other ;  th^re  D^ing  m 
fact,  and  in  law,  as  far  as  concerns  persons  and  property,  an  aetual 
and  legal  equality  between  them ;  and  the  benefit  of  clergy,  wRic^ 
was  always  confined  to  their  persons,  with  the  diWne  right  which  ex- 
tended to  their  professions j  have  long  since  been  totally  done  awayi 
as  exclusive  protections ;  in  the  remains,  or  revival,  of  which  inviai- 
ouff  past  distinctions  can  alone  origtiiate  any  faiae  ideis  Qiprutnt  di(> 
ference;'    kj* 

After  stating  the  disatlTantagei  attendant  on  the  present  system^  of 
tithes,  the  following  new  arrangemeat  is  proposed. 

'  A/dr^iy  tmd.  valmation  to  be  procured  under  general  sworn  ^6m- 
iniGsion^rs  {partly  lay,  partly  clerical)  appointed  by  an  act,  for  eafeb 
county,  of  the  tithed  in  each  parish ;  to  the  amount  of  ilrhich;  a 
coiripositxon  in  rent  to  be  established  by  them,  binding  oh  ^oiB  par* 
tics,  ithtil  atkoTf  on  account  of  supposed  change  ta  the  valu^  of  tbc 
said  tithes^  shall  demand  a  sunilar  ^-«/iir«i^,  at  ,the  dcpenae  of  (tit 
fnhj  so  of  figbtf  and  at  wiH,  demanding  it.  Th«  special  commit 
tfoners  in  each  instance  (being  not  less  than  three  of  the  genml  coft»- 
•niaaxoners)  to  be  nominated  jointly  by  the  parties  concerned;  thsft  i^ 
one  by  the  parish,  one  by  the  incumlyent,  and  tJUt  third  to  be  agree^ 
on  by  the  other  two. — The  valuaftton  to  be  procilred  with  tl^  w^ 
fnoat  precision,  by  actual  admeasurement  where  ^edeaaary,  tind  othes- 
wiae;  The  a^rity  of  the  actmai  iithet  to  remain  aa  it  ia^^  to  the  prf- 
fNTsetort  which  he  may  reaort  to,  and  enter  upocr;  Mrbeaevlnr  the 
jwyment  of  the  iompuitiem  shall  be  in  arrear,  in  tJ^e  same  znann^  aa  ik 
the  eaae  of  aay  othiar  feeehold  on  lease.'     r.  7. 

Some  b^ectiona  to  tliia  admirable  plan  are  obviated  ;  ttie  ihode  iH 
valuing  the  tithes  ia  clearly  laid  down  ;  an^  from  tiie  consideration 
^  titliei  o«fr  attentidn  ia  carried  t6  fhat  of  residence^  which  ia  to  Ite 
cnfbrcedF  in  i  visry  aimplet  caay,  audi  by  oVi  ^elMS-^fnitefui«  man<^ 
no-*  It  it  propoacd  that  •  regiitcff'  ahSSuld  ^i.kdpl^  in  emy  p^sh 
of  the  duty  perfetftied^  aair  ia  iQ.caiAcdryi  cfaucoto.,  Thia.regiater 
ia  to  be  examined  conatantly  at  .the  vfiitiaiiotf  iffffibpc^  peaaltiea  'are 
to  be  applied  to,  dc&ultext;  and  the  peoaltie»  .paid  by  incumb^nta 
are  to  be  dirided  in  prcmiuma  to  the  curates,    'thua  tlie  k>we/  grder 
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of  the  derjpr  will  be  benefited,  and  the  higher  will  not  be  diagraceS 
by  actions  froxxT  the  poverty  or  baseness  of  informen.  The  exemp* 
tiont  from  these  penalties  are.  judiciously  stated;  and,  as  the  writer 
possesses  considerable  property  and  rank  in  the  church,  we  are  n9t 
without  hopes  that  his  suggestions  may  receive  encouragement  from 

both  church  and  legislature^ 

*%' 

Aar.  21.*—^  Sermon  freacbed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  FoundTmg  Hoettta!^, 
on  Sunday  f  the  z^th  of  January  ^  180 1.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  friUoa^ 
A.M.iic*    8vo.     I/.     Cadell  an^  Davies.     iBoi.    ^ 

A  eulogy  on  the  institution ;  with  a  digression  on  the  spirit  of 
innovation,  infidelity,  treason,  and  sedition,  &c  of  the  present 
times.  The  visit  of  the  king  to  the  hospital  is,  by  a  bold  figure, 
supposed  to  be  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  to  '  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect.'  As,  by  the  preface,  however,  it  seems  that  the 
Author  was  a  candidate  for  an  office  in  this  excellent  institution,  and 
as  this  discourse  was  intended  to  display  his  ciualifications  for  it, 
we  will  not  minutely  criticise  its  contents,  which,  at  the  least,  prove 
his  loyalty,  and  were,  we  cannot  doubt,  thought  well  calculated 
ad  caftandos  valgus  etpratides* 

Art.  Zl. — A  Sermon^  f  reached  m  the  Cathedral  Church  of  IVheheeter^ 
at  the  Summer  Atst%esy  1861,  bolden  for  the  County  of  Souttantpton^ 
before  the  Honorable  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc ^  Knight^  ana  the  HoniorMe 
Str  Robert  Grahamf  Knight.  By  John  Davies^  A.  B.  i!fc.  of  Sf. 
Mary  Hal!^  Oxford.     4/0,    No  PuMisher's  Name. 

•  OA  our  theatres  is  introduced  a  character  denominated  Dr.  Pangloss^ 
who  cannot  utter  a  sentence  without  an  authority ;  and,  however 
trivial  the  remark,  all  the  writers  from  Aristotle  to  Cocker  become 
vouchers  for  ita-  tru{h.  In  this  discourse,  Stillingfleet,  Jortin,  Bee- 
caria,  Ashton,  Ancher,  Hoole,  Shebpard,  Porteus,  Squire,  Beattie, 
Wilberforce,  Cotes,  Grove,  Leland,  are  introduced  at  the  bottom 
«f  the  page,  to  confirm  an  assertion  in  the  text,  evident  in  general  to 
the  meanest  capacity  ;  and  the  writer  leaves  the  curious  reader  to 
find  out  the  passage  in  the  author  quoted ;  for  no  reference  is  ffiven  to 
page  or  volume.  Thus,  that  the  patience  of  God  is  not  to  be  mea> 
sored  by  man's  fretfulness,  is  to  be  learned  from  Stillingfieet ;  that  a 
finan  of  feeling  laments  the  number  of  executions,  is  derived  firom 
Btccaria;  Ashton  teaches  us,  it  seems,  what  we  aU  learned  in  our 
'feehools-^hat  Nemo  repente  fiat  turpiuimuj ;  and  Hoole  is  referred  to 
for  (what  is  so  much  better  described  by  Pope)  the  hope  of  a  savage 
in  a  future  life.  If  the.  sermon  should  come  to  a  second  edition,  we 
recommend  that  it  may  be  enriched  with  a  quarto  volume  of  notes 
from  the  different  authorities. 

Art.  23.-^^  Sermon  oceaeionett  by  the  Death  ofjohn^  Eari  of  Claret 
ijord  ChaiOtellor  of  Ireland^  attd  Fke^Chan^ior  rf  tie  Umveraiy. 
DeVtvered  imthe  dhapol  of  Trinitjf  QoHego^  IhMni  jo^  SmuU^  the  jtb 
of  Februkry9'JS%ot^   .By^tAo  Rev.  WMam  Miagoty   D^D.  &r. 

t    8«0.     u,€d^    Gadctt'M^ Davies.     i96a*:^     :v    .  .  . 

'    A  panegyric  *on  ^thc  late  lord  Clare,  with  sonmc  well^deserved  en- 
comiums on  several  members  of  Trinity<ollfge;  lately  deceased.-  The 
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principal  character  ptnegyriMd  is  to  ^fferentlr  Spoken  of,  that  time 
must  aHay  the  feuds  ia  which  he  took  so  actire  a  part^  before  the 
flattering  picture  here  presented  to  the  pubUc  can  bV  acknowledged 
(if  it  ever  can)  as  an  accurate  resemblance'.  It  is  ably  drawn ;  bot  it 
must  be  recollected  also  that  even  the  duke  of  Alva  has  been  cel0» 
brated  for  his  virtues  in  a  funeral  oration; 

Art.  24. — A  Ctarge  tP  the  Reneremd  the  Ckrgy  of  the  ArchJeacomj 
ofBedfordt  ddvoereda  the  Ratter  Fieitatiomp  1801,  ly  the  Reverend 
>     R,  Shepherd^  D.D.iie.    4/0.    2r.     Mawmaa.     l8ot. 

The  success  of  the  French  in  the  late  unhappy  contest  is  very  juitly 
attributed  by  thb  sound  divine^  not  to  the  trifling  conspiracy  of  pre* 
tended  philosophers^  according  to  the  superficiu  conjectures  of  the 
abb^Bamiely  but  to  the  just  decrees  of  Providence  to  overthrow  a 
religion  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  GospeL  This  great 
truth  should  be  ever  kept  in  mind  by  the  protestant }  and  the  wam^ 
insrs  given  in  the  course  of  the  last  bunded  years,  by  thoKt  whether 
bdievers  or  unbelievers,  who  reasoned  on  the  state  of  religion  in 
France,  ought  to  have  better  prepared  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
for  an  event  which  was  necessarily  to  precede  the  total  dtstruction  of 
popery.  The  inferences  and  exhortations  drawn  from  the  history  of 
the  last  ten  years  deserve  to  be  deeply  fixed  in  the  breast  of  every 
clergyman  and  minister  of  the  Gospd,  of  every  denomination,  that 
they  may  attend  to  the  doctrine  wnich  they  teach,  and  make  both 
their  teaching  and  living  correspond  to  its  divine  precepts. 

Art.  Jj.-^jf  Sermtmf  preached  before  the  HmumrcUe  Society  of  Lm* 
cMs  Inn^  om  Friday ^  February  13,  1 801;  being  the  De^  appointed 
by  hie  MMeetys  Proclamation  for  a  general  Faet,  By  fVURam  Jach^ 
eon^D.Jj.&c.    4/9.     I/.  6a«     Eunsly.     1801. 

The  former  part  of  this  discourse  was  calculated  for  the  Sunday 
previous  to  the  fast,  as  it  enters  into  the  justification  of  national  in- 
tcrcession-ra  justification  rather  out  of  place— the  moment  after  the 
act  which  could  not  be  recalled  had  been  .performed.  The  exhorta- 
^tions  at-  the  conclusion,  to  every  individual  to  attend  to  his  personal 
conduct,  are  more  appropriate  ;  and  we  may  add,  that  the  discourse 
was  published  at  the  request  of  the  society. 

LAW. 

Art.  26.— i^/fw  of  the  Statutes  and  Ordinances  of  Assize^  which  haife 
been  eetabRihrd  in  England  from  the  fourth  Tear  of  King  John^  I202» 
to  the  thirty-teventh  of  his  present  Majesty.  By  G.  Atwood^  Esq* 
F.R.S.    4/9.  5/.     £gerton.     1801. 

Restrictions  on  the  manufacture  of  brrad  have  been  established  for 
so  many  centuries,  that  the  prejudice  is  now  current  among  us,  that, 
without  such  restrictions  the  public  would  be  in  danger  of  material 
mjmrv  from  the  venders  of  an  article  of  prime  neoessity.  This  preju- 
dice has,  however,  of  late  been  opposed. by  men  of  enhgbtened  minds; 
and,  even  ia  the  house  of  commons,  the  utility  of  continuing  the  re- 
strictiooA  has  been  called  ia  question.  In  fact,  what  reason  can  be 
'  given  that  the  article  of  bread,  any  more  than  any  other,  .would  not, 
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if  left  to  Itself,  find  its  dwn  level?  And  hovr  h  it  pdesiMc  to  drdrk  up 
regulations  vhicWian,  with  any. tolerable  degree  of  txactitude,  settle 
the  profits  of  a  baker,  when  it  depends  up6n  so  many  circum- 
stances—as the  pribe,  the  weight,  the  quality  of  wheat,  the  conver- 
sion .of  it  into  flour,  the  demand  for  bran  and  pollards,  the  price  of 
salt,  labour,  the  capital  of  the  person's  employed  in  the  different  pro* 
fcestcs  neces^kuy  bmre  ihe  Bre^cfln' teach  the  hands  of  the  con- 
siimer?  The  first  ordinance  iof  fixings  the~ price  of  bread  was  esta- 
blished in  the  ^ih  of  king  John,  iso2*  This  was  rtstturally  very  im^ 
perfect;  and,  in" the  51st  of  Henry  III.,  it  was  superseded  by  one 
wlkich  has  been  the  basb  of  subsequent  regulations.  With  rreat  care 
and  attention  the  author  of  the  work  before  us  has  examined  every  act 
relative  to  this  subject^  and,  with  his  tisual  mathematical  accuracy^ 
.  placed  it  in  tbe  clearest  light  before  the  reader.  It  was  probably 
drawn  up  \^it&  t  view  to  the  infoimation  of  people  in  power,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  meet  ^wdth  a  favourable  reception  from  the  le^s- 
latur^— to  every  member  of  which  we  recommend  it,  as  deserving 
his  most  serious  consideration.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves,  that 
it  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  in  general  that  the  re- 
strictions should  be  removed,  and  all  the  acts  on  the  subject  repealed  ;^ 
but  if  this  should  appear  too  bold  a  step,  the  simplificatioa  of  the 
present  process,  which  is  not  easily  to  be  understood  by  our  legist 
iators,  should  be  attempted* 

«  It  is  evident  that  the  ^sfem  of  regulating  the  assile  of  bread, 
which  had  subsisted  previously  to  the  beginning  of  the  1.8th  century* 
was  much  deranged  by  The  reference  to  a  market  for  flour,  hs  fitiifg 
th^  assise  of  bre^d  by  the  eighth  of  queen  Anne.  In  consecju^ncc 
of  Tfrhich,  dfho\igh  the  bilker  his  been  authorised  to  reccfVe  the 
allowance  of  1  zs.  Ajt  baking  a  quarter  of  cOrfi,  irtcluding  the  ex- 
peikei  of  pepariftg  flour  f  yet  those  expenses  art  now,  and  have 
htKn  for  many  ycai«,  defrayed  by  the  mealmati ;  who,  on  the  other 
lland,  receives  the  prt>fits  ansiW  from  the  sale  of  the  bran  and  re* 
fu«*v  ^^ch  the  former  regulations  of  assise  made  a  part  of  the 
baker's  profit.  These,  and  other  ciMftimstances^  plainly  iniAieate 
tlie  propriety  of  adjusting  the  derangements  which  have  takea  place  * 
in. the  laws  of  assize  now  in  force,  either  by  abolisliiog  those  lawn- 
altogether,  or  by  substituting,  instead  of  them,  soms  regulation  by 
which  each  allowance  for  manufactudng  bread,  and  the  principle  of 

f ranting  it,  may  be  distinctly  defined;  with  such  provisions  as  are 
est  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  likely  to  fortA  an 
dficient  and  permanent  Ishv. 

»  *  If  the  provision  had  been  otnitted  in  the  statute  of  queen  Anite» 
which  enjoins  the  magistrates  to  have"  respect  to  the  price  of  meal  or 
flour  in  fixing  the  assise,  the  price  of  bread  would  have  depended 
wholly  on  the  price  of  wheat-grain  s  on  which  principle  it  had  cost 
'  Stantly^  been  regulated  during  the  five  preceding  centuries. 
•  •  *  1  his  s)'stem  wouUl  have  been  no  less  efficient,  in  cdrtsequence  of 
a  market  for  flonr^  which  about  this  period  had  began  to  be  esta^ 
hlished,  provided  the  price  of  it  had  no  influence  iiv  setting  the 
assise  cf  breads  finr  the  baker  might  chuse  whether  it  V^ould  be  anor^ 
t^  his  advanugc  to  purchase  com  at  the  market,  and  to  s^d-  it*  p^ 


tlie  next  iHQt;  where  it  might  be  mund  &Tfd  convm^d  }nt6  fletir,  or 
to  punchase  the  flour  ready  ftMumfactiffed  from  a  mesiLiA^Ai 

*  In  this  case^  alt  in  all  mmilar  de^ting^,  each  party  Wtrt&d  endelH 
v«>ur  to  mAkt  the  most  advantageous  bargain  in  his  pot^f^  froin 
\ih\<ih  competitkm  aldne  it  auiy  reaaoitably  be  expected  thte  the  prkd 
of  flour,  'coniidered  aa  a  utarket-comaiodlty,  wo«ld  find  its  tfae  lerd 
of  price*'    ^.54.  ' 

Art.  27. — AfullRtpoft  <f  the Froaeimgfjni  tU  second  TrisJ,  imtbi 
Cause  Kerslake  agaitui  Ss^e  and  others,  Directors  ^  the  fVestnunster 
Life  Insuranee  (^e:  including  the  Evidence  and  Ofimoue  ^  Drs* 
Carmuhaei  Smithf  CrUhton,  Irilluhf  R^nqidsr  Latham^  and  BUme^ 
on  Cases  of  Pulmonary  Comumptum,  Faithfully  tahen  in  Short  HamL- 
mth  an  yfyfendisi  of  Doemnents,     Svo.  ss,  6d,     Row.     x8o3* 

We  are  not  again  to  try  this  cause ;  nor  is  it  becoming  in  us  16 
question  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  as  we  are  not  informed  on  what 
principles  it  ^as  given :  yet,  as  physicians,  we  must  contend  that  z 
iHan  who  had  had  two  hemorrhages  from  the  lungs,  and  was  of  a 
*  s^re  thin  haiit/  could  nOt  be  pronounced  fn  a  perfect  state  of 
health;  nor,  in  our  opinion,  was  the  warranty  complied  with.  There 
It  a  pathological  distmctlofi,  Which  we  are  somewhat  surprised  did 
not  occur  to  the  medical  gentlemen  examined.  '  A  person  may  b^ 
4uithin  the  limits  of  healthy  and  yet  have  the  senumtm  of  a  dangeroQ# 
disease.  Can  this  person  be  said  to  be  *  in  health?*  By  no  means  % 
for  common  causes,  to  others  innocent,  may  in  time  produce  a  fauA 
disorder.^-On  the  other  hand  it  will  be  said,  how  do  you  define 
health  I  We  reply,  that  the  term  inlports  a  power  of  resisting  com* 
mon  causes  of  disease.  If,  for  instance,  a  person  be  warranted  to  be 
fn  health,  he  is  warranted  to  be*  proof  against  common  colds ;  ib  gre« 
neral,  against  a  temporary  irregularity:  at  least  it  is  implied  that 
these  shall  have  only  the  usnal  temporary  effects  of'  illness.  The 
eflecrrfiMry  be  more' lasting  and  formidable;  but  if  this  do  not  arise  . 
from  some  previous  fixed  cause,  the  warranty  will  Still  hold  good* 
Were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  necessary,  aa  in  the  case  before  us, 
th«t  Mr.  Robsott  should  not  only  have  been  certified  as  in  pood 
hosdth,  but  that  he  should  also  have  abstained  from  shooting,  frorff 
Wet,  and  from  drinking.  In  fact,  we  are  surprised  how  the  positive , 
assertions  of  Mr.  Howard,  to  nv^Mch  Mr.  Robaoa  tacitly  asseatedy 
^ould  have  been  evaded. 

MEDICINE. 

Af^T.  2%^^-^ Practical  Ohservdtions  ori  the  Oonorrhtea  t^rutehta:  aiid m 
nevf  Mode  of  treating  that  Disease  recommended^  By  Rohert  Barter • 
8vo.  ts,6a,     Rtvingtons.     1 80 1 1 

Mr,  Barker  considers  the  gonorrKoea  as  a  local  disease  not  con* 
Oected  with  syphitis,  and  disapproves ,  of  the  general  practice.  }a 
bis  condemnation,  however,  of  laxatives  and  diuretics,  he  is  some- 
vrhat  unfair ;  for  his  arguments  apply  only  to  the  active  stimulatins 
inedicines  of  these  classes.  To  astringent  or  sedative  injections  bit 
objections  are,  we  think,  unsatisfactory*  i  He  contends  that  they 
produce  stnctwrc.    Thir  may  indeed  Be  taid  of  the  former,  if  vio- 
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lent  andlMtiTe,'  but  not  <^f  the  latter  $  and  witli  retpcct  to  hia  $«• 

E'  '  n  of  th^ir  cohfeying  the  Ttnis  into  the  bbtdder,  it  hai  not  the 
e$t  support :  this  dreet  has  never  been  hinted  at  by  the  most 
t  opponents  of  injections;  and  those  who  have  used  them  know 
how  dri&ult  it  is  to  force  any  fluid  far  into  the  ureChra.  We  find 
tpOf  after  ally  our  author  recommending  injections  of  tartarised  anti- 
mony with  camphor,  on  the  principle  of  increasing  the  discharge, 
'  knd  thus  throwing  off  the  poison.  This  is  exactly  the  same  foun- 
dation  on  which  the  caustic  alkali  was  formeiiy  employed,  and  which 
we  have  often  found  successful.  A  scruple  of  camphor  is  united 
with  six  ounces  of  water,  by  means  of  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  gum> 
arable,  to  which  as  much  tartarised  antimony  is  added.  Some  cases 
of  the  efficacy  of  this  solution,  used  as  an  injection,  are  subjoined^ 
biit  we  think  we  have  succeeded  full  as  well,  perhaps  more  quietly, 
in  the  common  way. 

Art.  20.—^  Compamw  to  the  Me£ctne  Chesty  or  plcan  JDlrectkns  for 
'  tb$  Emphyment  ofvartotu  Medicines  and  UtemiU  contained  in  itf  and 
for  the  Treatment  of  Diseatei*     By  a  Medical  Practitioner.     %vo. 
Exton.     1 80a. 

This  little  compendium  is  useful  for  the  purpose  designed,  and  does 

not  overstep  common  sense  and  common  reason.    1  he  doses,  how- 

jevcr,   notwithstanding  the  hints  in  the  preface,  are  by  no  meana 

'    smalL     Some  of  them,  on  the  contrary,  particularly  of  calomel,  are 

rather  rash  than  moderate^ 

AGRICULTURE,  &c.  • 

Art.  30.— *0#i  the  Jpfropriation  and  Inehiure  of  commonable  and  inter* 
mixed  Lands  :  wiA  the  Heads  of  a  Bill  for  that  Purpose.  Together 
»mth  Remaris  on  the  OutBne  of  a  Billf  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  cf 
Lords  y  for  the  sami  Purpose.  By  Mr  •Marshall,  ivo.  2s.  6d* 
Nico].     i8oi. 

Our  author  traces  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  origin  of  common* 
tble  and  intermixed  lands  ;  adds  the  outlines  of  different  acts  for  the 
pm'posc  of  in  closure,  and  reconunends  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  We 
nave  often  had  occasion  to  offer  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  of 
deprecating  the  very  general  and  rapid  attempts  of  eager  projectors 
in  this  line. 

Art.  31.— ^«  Enquiry  eoncemmg  the  Infuence  of  Tithes  upon  Agricul^ 
turcf  whether  in  the  Hands  erf  the  Clergy  or  the  LcMy.  Together 
with  some  Thoughts  respecting,  their  Commutation.  To  which  4sre 
addedy  Remaris  upon  the  Animadversions  of  Mr.  A.  Toung  and  his 
Correspondents  relative  to  the  Subject  of  Tithes  ;  as  well  as  those  of  the 
County  Agricultural  Surveyors  employed  under  the  Direction  of  the 
'  Board  of  Agriculture.  By  the  Reverend  John  Howlett^  Vicar  of 
'  Great  Dunmow^  Essex,     8tw.    31.     Richardsons.     1801. 

]  In  the  first  part  of  this  inquiry  Mr.  Hewlett  is  anxious  to  defend 
himself  from  the  suspicion  of  being  interested  in  the  result,  by  a  de- 
tail which  we  read  witl^  regret ;  ^r  those  *  who  preach  the  Gospel 
should  live  by  the  Gospel.'  •  He  considers  the  subject,  in  many  dif- 
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lerent  views,  with  great  candour  and  judgement  ;«-with  ao  much  of 
'  the  former,  indeed,  that  he  fumithes  strong  arguments  against  his 
own  cause.  But  he  proves,  very  ciearly,  that  tne  farmer  is  better 
treated  by  the  clerical  than  by  the  lay  impropriators*  We  knew  an 
instance  where  much  clamour  was  raised  agamst  a  clergyman  for  his 
rate  of  tithes.  He  left  the  country;  and  the  tithes  were  gathered 
by  one  of  the  farmers,'  paying  the  clergyman  a  certain  sum ;  and  this 
good  man,  who  had  excited  the  greatest  clamour  against  the  former 
.late,  immediately  augmented  it  fifty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Howlett  indeed  advances  farther,  and  contends  that.  Under 
clerical,  and  particularly  under  vicarial,  management,  tithes  are  not 
only  qp  obstacle,  but  even  an  encouragement  to  agriculture  :•— <his, 
we  fear,  he  proves  only  by  comparison.  When  he  shows  that  agri- 
culture flourishes  even  where  tithes  are  taken  in  kind,  he  proves  only 
that,  in  particular  circumstances,  strong  and  active  exertions  will  rise 
superior  to  even  great  difficulties. 

The  remarks  on  the  commutation  of  tithes  are  very  judicious; 
.  and  Mr.  Howlett  completely  refutes  various  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  plans  of  this  kind,  without,  however,  deciding  on 
the  whole.  As  taking  away  many  disagreeable  subjects  of  dispute, 
and  removing  a  considerable  odium  from  the  clergy,  we  own  that  we 
wish  a  reasonable  commutation  could  be  adjusted  on  fair  grounds^ 
and  with  mutual  consent.  Our  former  objections,  indeed,  in  a  ffreat 
degree  remain,  and  we  would  rather  now  admit  it  on  the  plea  of 
expedience.  Leasing  the  tithes  may  obviate  many  objections ;  and 
this  regulatibn  is  approved  of  by  our  author,  who  very  satisfac* 
torily  replies  to  the  arguments  that  have  been  adduced  against  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Howlett  next  examines  Mr.  Arthur  Young*s  objections,  scat« 
tered  in  different  parts  of  his  publications,  and  the  incidental  remarks 
of  the  county  surveyors  on  the  subject,  with  much  propriety  and 
acuteness.  We  cannot  follow  this  miscellaneous  detail,  but  shall 
copy  the  information  contained  in  the  Appendix.  We  are  told  that 
it  comes  *  from  a  quarter  which  renders  their  correct  authenticity  in- 
dubitable ;' — but  we  must  be  allowed  to  remaik,  that  while  that 
*  miarter '  is  concealed,  the  information  can  rest  only  on  the  credit  of  , 
"Mr.  Howlett. 

*  An  inquiry  has  been  made  in  the  diocese  of  London,  by  several 
very  respectable  clergymen  situated  io  different  parts  of  the  diocese^ 
into  the  number  of  parishes  in  which  the  tithes  are  taken  in  kind  by 
jclergymen;  and  the  result  is,  that,  taking  together  the  whole  of  the 
-diocese,  consisting  of  c68  parishes,  it  does  not  appear  that  there  are 
Jktore  than  fifteen  m  which  the  clergy  take  their  tithes  in  kind. 

*  Most  of  the  tithes  in  this  diocese  that  are  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
arc  taken  in  kind;  and  it  is  a  remark  made  by  a  sensible  clergyman 
in  Essex,  fiom  his  own  knowledge  and  observation,  that  those 
parishes  where  the  tithes  are  taken  in  kind  arc  in  the  highest  degree 
of  cultivation;  and  that  in  the  district  where  he  resides,  more  pasture 
land  has  been  broken  up  and  converted  into  tiDage  in  nine  parishes 
where  the  great  tithes  are  in  lay  hands,  and  taken  in  kind,  th^n  in 
any  other  nine  parishes  where  the  great  tithes  are  the  property  of 
clergymen^  and  compounded  for*'     p.  1 18. 


EDUCATION.  • 

Art.  32. — 715^  Elements  of  Booi-hep}ng^  toih  ty  sltiik  and  Joulk, 
Entry  :  comprising  a  System  of  Merchants^  Accounts^  founded  on  real 
Business^  arranged  according  to  modern  PraciicCy  aria  adapted  to  toe 
Use  of  Schools.  By  P.  Kelly,  ^c,  Svo.  5/.  Boards*  Johnson. 
1861. 

It  may  be  justly  doubted  wbetlicr  book-keeping  should  entec 
much  into  the  exeroi«es  of  a  boy  at  school.  If  carried  to  any  ^at 
extent,  it  must  draw  off  his  attention  considerably  from  otber«  im- 
portant objects,  which  the  occupations  of  future  life  Will  render  him 
Kss  willing  and  less  able  to  pursue  with  equal  advantage  to  himself^ 
and  if  he  be  designed  wholly  for  mercantile  concerns^^  very  little  in- 
struction in  the  compting-house  will  qualify  him  f<^  the  cmploymentt 
he  may  be  successively  called^  upo|i  to  undertake.  The  methodsy 
moreover^  of  compting-faouses  differ  very  much  from  each  other; 
and  the  number  of  books  required  for  the  entrance  and  arrangement 
of  articles  depends  considerably  on  the  nsiture  of  each  particular 
trade.  At  schools,  however,  a  general  insight  into  the  princii^es  of 
book-keeping  may  be  acquired  with  propriety,  and  they  should  be 
taught  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  The  boy  v/ho  receives  hi# 
sixpence  a  week,  and  expends  it  in  separate  pennyworths,  and 
Occasionally  has  cash  in  hand  at  the  expiration  of  his  week,  may  ac- 
quire with  facility  the  first  rudiments  of  the  art.  Thence  he  may 
be  instructed  in  a  week's  process  in  sonie  retail  business  by  simple 
entry,  and  be  taUght  the  use  of  the  day-book  .and  ledger,  of  which 
this  work  gives  an  easy  instance.  The  day-book,  journal,  and  ledger^ 
in  double  enti*y,  may  occupy  a  Itttle  nfkore  of  his  attention  ;  but 
though  We  highly  approve  of  the  specimen  given  in  this  work  of  the 
mode  of  (louble  entry,  yve  could  have  wished,  for  the  reasons  above 
given,  that  the  number  of  articled  had  been  much  contracted.  The 
use  of  other  books  occasionally  employed  in  comp'ting-houses.  is  very 
well  explained^  and  the  whole  is  a  complete  proof  of  the  skill  of  the 
wrif er,  and  his  ability  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  aft.  A  concise 
history  of  book-keeping  is  added,  closing  with  that  fan^otis  decep* 
tion  o'n  the  public,  by  which  several  thousands  of  pounds  wcrfe  ob* 
tained  by  subscription  from  merchants  and  trades-peopfe,  for  a 
work  for  which  as  mriny  pence  ^'opld  hive  been  too  great  a  re^rd 
for  the  writer.  The  reputation  of  the  Author  of  this  work  makes 
it  needless  for  its  to  poiht  out  hi  superiority  o^er  its  boasted  jirtd*^ 
cessor,  s(nd  th'e  adtantage  it  afe)rd$  to  schoolmasters  by  ii^hom  boote* 
keepii^  is  made  a  part  of  their  iitttfuction.  * 

Akt.  33« — Ne<atJ  Qi^boffraphieal  Exfrcbei,  for  the  Use  of£ngSsb  Semi' 
nariesf  in  Jive  Partt  i  in  wUclf  the  uiefuU  the  m^al^  and  enUr* 
imningf  of  intr..hest  iH^fiterSf  are  ^ambined  *fvitb  a  certain  and  easy 
Mode  of  acf  Mining  a  just  Pitonuncufiion  of  tbt  Mother  Tifrf^fftf,  at  cf 
is  spoken  itn, tbt  best  Circles »  ,  Preceded  iy.an.  Introduction^  and  inter- 

.     jpersed  with  severed  Pieces  on  the  Art  of  reading  and  speaking  E^jfieb 

.  .  'with  Propriety.     By  Charles  Allien*     i2mo.  U*  %d*  Bound.     West 

':    and  Hugncs» 

To  spell  with  propriety  ife  sol  art  •  to  be-ae^rtfi  only  by  coiiitMV 
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application  and  exercise;  and  as  9000  as  a  chil^  can  use  hb  pen  witl^ 
Cicility,  some  such  work  as  the  present  should  be  pi|t  5nto  his  hands; 
of  which  if  he  write  out  a  dozen  lines  every  day^  he  wilJ»  at  the 
end  of  the  usual  term  for  education,  have  not  only  mastered  every 
difficulty  in  orthography »  but  have  formed  his  taste  for  good  com- 
position* Tlie  exercises  are  well  selected,  and  the  manner  in  which 
ipellin?  is  frequently  perverted  is  very  judicious..  The  teacher^ 
4Rrhile  he  points  out  to  his  scholar  the  true  mode  of  spelling  a  word, 
will  not  fail  to  dwtH  sometimes  on  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  the 
sentiment  which  ha9  been  copied^  and  thus  much  imfiiorfant  infor*^ 
nation  on  morality  ^nd  the  conduct  of  life  will  be  comx)Auaicated  to 
the  youthful  mindl  We  repeat  it^  thereforct  that  iikc  presc'bt^  or 
«ome  work  similar  to  ity  ought  to  ^e  used  in  .e^pry  atvamry  of 
education.  '  •     •       ,  . 

AHt^34. — A  Treatise  on  ^stroHon^y^  h  tphlcb  the  Elemhdi  of  the:^ 
Science  an  deduced  in  a  natural  Order^  froih  the  J^Hcarancu  of  tha 
Heavens  to  fui  Qhferver  off  the  Earth  ;  demonstrated  on  Mathematical 
PrindpUsf  an^  explcatied  hy  an  jfyfTication  to  the  various  Phantnnena^ 
By  OSnittts  Gfesor^t  Teachar  of  tfie  Matbaaatics^  Canfdfri^S^*  15/* 
Boards.     Kearney,    i&o^. 

The  Princ^oi  Sir  Isaac  Newton  are  to  phystcai  astronomy  what 
Euclid  is  to  geometry ;  and  however  useful  many  treatties  on  the 
former  subject  may  be,  the  shortest  and  easiest  method  of  under* 
standing  them  is  to  ascend  to  the  foiintain*head  ;  and  the.  thirst  after 
knowledge  i|  beat  quenched  at  the  source  from  which  so  many  rtvu* 
lets  are  derived.  To  one  who  has  thus  studied  the  theor)^  of  the 
heavenly  motioas^  nothing  in  this  volume  will  afford  any  diffitulty; 
but  ^  is  not  calculated  for  the  inferior  mathematician.  The  writer 
himself  indeed  requires  a  considerable  degree  of  previous  study 
from  hit  reader;  he  must  be  acquainted  with  <Jthe  principles  of  alge- 
bra, plane  and  spherical  geometry  ai^d  tngo^c>|Betrys  conic  sections,, 
snechanicsy  optics,  spd  the  projection  ^  the  sphere.'  A  student 
thus  furnished  will  here  find  a  yery  useful  compilation  i  and  he  wiH.  * 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  names  and  discoveries  of  la(er  writers^ 
whose  works  are  either  difi^uk  of  access;  or  very  ^xptu^sive :  but  we 
must  intimate,  that  to  this  order  of  stu^ots  a  diffusive  style  is  by  no 
means  adapted  $  abundance  of  popular  reflexion  is  superfl^ious ;  and 
an  arrangement  entirely  scientific  would  be  more  desirable.  If,  how« 
cver,  the  work  be  not  at  all  suited  to  the  generality  of.  readers, 
and  require  much  pruning>  lopping,  a^d  arranging  for  those  for 
whom  it  is  peculiarly  designed,  it  is  an  ample  testimony  to  the  talents 
of  the  writer,  and  an  unequivocal  proof  tnat  he  i»  well  quali^ed  to 
teach  the  science  of  which  he  is  a  professor* 

POETRY. 

Art*  35««— TZf  ffofy  f^andi  a  Poent.    Bh  FrancU  Wramxhaoh^  M.A. 
isc»    ifQ.     1/.  6^.     Mawmau. 

ft  is  cunoiat  to  obsefy<  how  Uule  of  memorable  merit. hat  ever 
been  produced  for  the  Seatonian  prize.  We  read  th^  unsuccessful 
poem  of  £mily»  aad  extracts  from  the  Last  Judgeipeijit  gf  Dr.Qlynn. 
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Smart's  will  last  as  long  as  Dr.  AndersofrV  cdittod  cf  the  Poets* 
The  rest}  should  the  manufactory  for  the  regeneration  of  paper  coo* 
tinue*  will  soon  be  in  request  with  the  coUectorsip  So  able  and  well 
qualified  a  candidate  as  Mn  Wrangham  rarely  appears ;  his  versifica* 
tion  and  language  are  stately  ;  and  every  where  we  perceive  a  high 
polish»  which  only  patient  and  careful  correction  could  ham  giveo. 
He  pays  a  jusf  compliment  to  Mr.  Tweddell,  whose  death  we.  also^ 
in  common  with  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  liteniture>  lament. 

'  There  in  his  early  bloom^  'mid  classic  dust 
Once  warm  with  grace  and  genius  like  his  own. 
Her  favourite  sleeps ;  whom  far  from  Granta's  bover$ 
To  jlttU  fields  the  thirst  of  ieaming  drew. 
Studious  to  cull  the  wise,  and  fair^  and  good. 
He  could  have  taught  the  echoes  of  old  Greece 
(Silent,  since  Freedom  fled)  their  ancient  straint 
Of  liberty  and  virtue,  to  his  soul 
Strains  most  congenial !     But  high  heaven  forbade. 

*  Rest,  youth  beloved !  most  blest,  iftothyshadk  • 
'Tis  given  to  know  what  mighty  forms  of  chiefs, 
Whose  deathless  deeds  oft  dwelt  upon  thy  tongue  ^ 

Of  patriots,  bold  like  thee,  with  ardent  tone 
T'  assert  their  country's  cause ;  of  bards,  whose  veiisc 
Thy  Lesbian  lyre  could  emulate  so  well, 
Repose  in  tombs  contiguous !     Rest,  loved  youths 
.In  thine  own  Athens  laid  !  secure  of  fame. 
While  worth  and  science  win  the  world's  applause/    v.S. 

The  concluding  passage  is  more  beautifully  expressed  in  the  Latin 
lines  whence  Mr.  wrangham  has  imitated  it* 

<  Frustra  Fama  tuo  sonat  sepulcro  ; 
Heu  !  frustra,  juvenis,  mea  ac  tuorum 
Manat  lacrvma  !     Tu  nequis  redire  $ 
Nee  spes  ulla  dolorve  tangit  ultra. 
Felix,  si  tibi.forsan  inter  umbras 
Persentiscere  fas  sit,  ossa  tecum 
Illo  cespite  quanta  conquiescant ; 
Tux  te  quoque  quod  tegant  Athenaei'    p.  9, 

The  following  passage  has  great  merit. 

*  Whether  the  Gaul,  on  Egypt's  ravaged  strand ' 
Still  lingering,  with  his  scorpion  thong  shall  scourge 
Her  turban *d  foe ;  and,  infidel  himself, 

Wa?e  with  unconscious  arm  the  war  of  heaven  ; 
Or  toe  stem  Muscovite  with  zeal's  fierce  flame 
Purge  her  foul  stain-^unknown.     In  tenfold  night 
Sleeps  the  mysterious  secret ;  soiiilght  in  vain 
For  many  an  age,  though  Knowledge  lent  her  lamp^ 
And  lynx-eyed  Genius  join'd  th' exploring  throng. 

,    *  Yes !  rise  it  will,  Judxa,  that  blest  morn 
la  Time's  full  lapse  (so  opt  Isaiah  sung) 
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Which  to  thy  renovated  plains  shall  give 
Their  apcient  lords.     Imperial  fortune  stillt,  > 

If  right  the  bard  peruse  the  mystic  straip» 
Waits  thee»  and  thou^nd  years  of  sceptred  joy« 
With  furtive  step  the  fated  hour  steals  on. 
Like  midnight  thief,  when  from  thy  holy  mount 
Sorrow's  shrill  ciy,  and  labour's  needless  toil, 
,  And  servitude  shall  cease ;  when  from  above, 
Ou  living  sapphire  seated  and  begirt 
With  clustering  cherubim,  whose  blaze  outvies 
Meridian  suns,  through  heaven's  disparting  arch 
Thy  recognised  Messiah  shall  descend ; 
In  royal  oalem  &x  his  central  throne. 
And  rule  with  golden  sway  the  circling  world.'     r.  I2« 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  Mr,  Wrangham  classes  Scaton  with 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  oeavcn.  Some  mention  should  perhapSf  in  des- 
cent gratitude,  be  made  of  a  gentleman  who  gave  his  *  Kislingbury 
estate  to  the  university  of  Cambridge  for  ever  ;*— but  this  is  a  little 
loo  muclu     Even  Mr.  Paley  has  no  business  in  such  company. 

Art.  36.— Povfr/#;  a  Poem.  JVHb  several  others^  on  yariout  Sui^ 
JeciSf  chU/iy  Rehgious  and  Mora!.  By  Charles  A.  Alhatt.  8va* 
zs,    Matthews.     i8oi. 

*  On  a  much  deforms J\  hut  very  pious  Mon* 

<  Behold,  our  God  with  anxious  care 
ProtecU  the  very  sparrow ; 

Nof  scorns  the  crippled,  maim'd,  and  halt» 
Nor  scorns  poor  Tommy  Yarrow. 

*  The  man  of  sense,  the  epicure 

Full  gorg'd  with  fat  and  marrow. 
Knows  not  what  dainties  grace  aifords 

To  feast  pour  Tommy  Yarrow. 

«  He  need  not  envy  mighty  kings, 

A  Caesar  or  a  Pharaoh ; 
There  is  a  golden  crown  reserved 

To  crown  poor  Tommy  Yarrow. 

«  Cesar's  dominions  were  confin'd, 

And  Tharaoh's  were  but  narrow  5 
A  boundless  empire  waits  the  rule 

Of  palsied  Tpmmy  Yarrow. 

<  While  thottstnds  of  a  comely  form 

Lie  down  in  endless  sorrow. 
Distorted  sinners  sav'd  by  grace     » 

Shall  shout  with  Tommy  Yarrow.'    f. -J I, 
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*  ParEam^rttary  Elections  improvctf^-.^ 

<  I  start  a  camUdaieior  gnic€» 
And  trust  to  gain  mj  cause ; 

For  Je6|i*«  blood  miae  inHrest  is, 
Mj  heritage  his  laws. 

<  Thou  art  mine  agenSt  Holy  Ghost^  , 
•  Whose  all  su|Sci«nt  aid 

Shall  make  me  stronj^  against  my  foeSf 
Shall  make  my  foes  afraid* 

«  Free  thine  election  is,  O  Lord| 

Nor  would  I  hribe  thy  love 
With  i^iy  thing  that  I  can  give 
'  To  gain  a  seat  above. 

*  Love*  thou  shalt  qualify  my  soul. 

Obedience,  hope,  and  faith : 
But,  IfOrd,  the  votes  on  which  I  trust 

Thy  merits  are  and  death. 

«  And  should  I  be  returrCd  at  last         n   ' 

Farther  of  thy  grace, 
Afpid  thp  synod  of  thy  saints 

ril  humbly  take  my /Azc^/    p- 33i     .     , 

Mr.  Allnatt  has  evidently  been  moved  by  the  spirit  %  b^^*  anhap« 
pily,  there  are  lying  spirits  both  of  prophecy  and  poetry* 

Akt*  37* — Poems  and  Bcdlads*  8vo.  %$•  6dL  Boards*  Mawman* 
The  bsiUadsare  31-planned  stories,  related  in  modem  language. 
The  author  says  they  are  principally  indebted,  for  the  little  share  of 
merit  they  possess,  to  Ossian  and  miss  Bumey : — ^we  moi<e  frequently, 
in  their  perusal,  recollect  Mr,  Bowles's  manqer*  The  d)ouble  rhyme 
ia  often  employed,  and  not  without  success. 

«  The  drum  "  the  signal  to  prepare  "  was  1>eating, 
I      Responsive  to  the  mellow  bugle's  sound ; 
The  outposts,  charg*d,  were  in  alarm  retreating  ;• 
And  the  struck  tents  were  leveU'd  to  the  ground  i 

*  Each  anxious  soldier,  earnest  in  his  duty. 

Prepared' in  action  for  the  warrior's  part ; 
Save  where  the  tearful  eye  of  sorrowing  beauty^ 

Ckum'd  the  soft  feelings  of  a  lover's  h^art* 

<  Save  where  a  moment's  sad  indulgence  seizing, 

(The  ardorof  his  soul  the  while  rcpcestj 
On  loveliness  o'ercast  with  anguish  gazing,  ■ 

Lavallan  dasp'd  his  Julia  to  his  breast. 

.'<  My  Julia,  cease  this  agonising  sorrow! 

Oh  f  cease,"  he  cry 'd,  "  these  accents  of  despair ! 
Ko  death-wing'd  pow'r  the  whistling  ball -can  borrow^ 

Since  I  am  shielded  by  an  angel's  pray'r. 
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**  *rhcn  fearless  to  the  pealing  cannon  listen^ 

Nor  let  its  thunder  aught  thy  soul  appal ; 
The  threatening  swords  that  o'er  my  head  may  glisten , 

Shally  conscious  of  thy  sorrow,  hiirtkss  fall. 

**  At  Frecdom*s  call  arous'd,  I  seek  protection 
For  thee,  and  those  we  may  ere  long  survey ; 

Else  the  sweet  pledge  thou  hear'st  of  our  affection 
Would  curse  the  cause  that  wak*d  it  to  the  day. 

«*  Yes !  from  the  tyrant's  powV  to  heav'n  appealingi 

Each  pang  increasing  with  increasing  years, 
Oh !  he  would  curse^  in  slavery's  bitt'rest  feeling, 

His  father's  weakness^  and  his  mother's  tears."     p.  8. 

Aat.  38.-^0*11  the  Baptist  t  a  Poem,  by  Joseph  Cottle,      ivo.     i/. 
Longman  tmd  Rees.     1802. 

A  poem  with  this  title  was  published  by  Mr.  Cottle  in  his  first 
volume-— the  same  in  structure  as  the  piece  before  us,  but  in  language 
and  versification  very  inferion  It  is  the  address  of  the  Baptist  to 
the  Jews,  a  discourse  in  highly  polished  verse,  of  which  *  Repent 
ft,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand^  furnishes  the  text.  Thfl 
ines  which  We  quote  are  all  full  shid  harmonious,  and  solne  of  them 
are  entitled  to  a  higher  praise. 

'  Glance  on  the  skies*  above,  the  earth  beneath^ 
See  sportive  life  in  forms  ten  thousand  breathe ; 
~    Amid  the  8un*beam'8  warmth^  what  myriads  fair 
Charm  the  mused  ear,  and  wanton  through  the  air : 
Say  what  creative  energy  of  thought  ' 

This  countless  train  of  shapes  to  being  brought ; 
AH  form'd  to  serve  some  destinM  end  aright  — 
Beyond  the  verge  of  man's  contracted  sight ! 
Say,  Oh  ye  hosts )  through  heaven's  ethereal  space^ 
What  secret  hand  supports  the  feather'd  race ; 
What  fedmg  heart  provides  a  full  supply 
For  each  that  treads  the  earth  or  cleaves  the  sky? 
Know  that  they  all,  Creation's  common  friend  k 
First  sprang  from  God,  and  still  on  God  depend ! 
From  guiding  comets  round  the  orb  of  day, 
From  pointing  storms  their  desolating  way. 
His  ear  regards  the  hungry  raven's  call! 
His  eye,  unsleeping,  marks  the  sparrow  fall! 

*  I  f  Nat u re's  lower  work  s  your  won der  raise,- 
If  finite  objects  claim  your  lofty  praise ; 
Lift  your  astonish'd  view  to  scenes  on  high  !— 
Behold  the  marshall'd  offspring  of  the  sky  1 
See  rolling  spheres,  in  order'd  paths  abide ! 
See  countless  worlds  thro'  heaven's  vast  concave  glide  ! 
Stars,  ever  glorious,  blazing  on  their  way. 
Or,  dimly  clad  iu  Fancy's  doubtful  ray  \ 
And  these  but  atoms  of  that  boundless  whole 
Which  ether  sweeps  beyond  the  visual  pole ! 

Crit. Rev.  V0I35. yulyt  1802,  a  B 
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*  Know  you,  O  listening  tribes,  to  what  yon  tend? 
Seek  you  to  know  where  Life  her  race  shall  end? 
Count  you  the  lingering  moments  long,  that  bind 
To  earth's  low  confines  man's  immortal  mind  ? 
This  world,  unworthy,  you  too  highly  rate— 

A  thorn-8trew*d  passage  to  a  better  state ! 
The  joys  which  now  to  earth  your  spirits  chain  ^ 
Compared  with  joys  eternal,  are  but  pain ! 

*  Amid  the  still  and  solemn  shades  of  night, 
Or,  when  the  dawn  first  bursts  upon  the  sight ; 
At  noon-day,  or  when  eve,  in  splendor  dres8*d>     j 
Casts  her  broad  shadows  o'er  a  world  at  rest ! 
Do  never  in  your  souls  spontaneous  rise 

Big  thoughts  of  man's  unfolding  destinies  ? 

Obscure  conceptions,  dignified  and  great. 

Of  what  may  follow  this  our  mortal  state  ? 

Although  to  visionary  scenes  resigned. 

The  rays  of  truth  then  glimmer  on  the  tnind ; 

The  spirit  learns,  as  thils  it  upward  springs, 

Its  grandeur  in  the  scale  of  living  things  ; 

Darts,  like  the  flash  that  lights  the  midnight  sky, 

A  lucid  glance  thi-ough  darK  futurity ; 

Sees  what  a  moment  life  and  time  appear 

Contrasted  with  the  one  eternal  year ; 

And  lifts,  to  nubler  worlds,  its  vast  desires, 

Where  Fancy  flags  her  wing!  and  Thought  expires!*    f.  14. 

V7e  wish  the  subject  had  been  more  generally  interesting ;— 4hat 
there  had  been  more  narrative  and  less  declamation* 

Art.  39.— TiJott^A/f  on  Happiness ;   a  Pocmp  in  four  Bools.      Svo. 
3/.  sewed.     Rivingtons.     1802. 

*  When  the  caliph  Omar  was  petitioned  to  spare  the  celebrated 
library  at  Alexandria,  he  replied,  <*  If  those  books  contain  the  same 
doctrine  with  the  Koran,  they  can  be  of  no  use,  because  the  Koran 
contains  all  necessary  truths  :  but  if  they  contain  any  thing  contrary 
to  that  book,  they  ought  not  to  be  suffered,''  and  immediately  or* 
dered  them  all  to  be  burnt. 

*  On  the  caliph's  mode  of  reasoning,  every  book  in  favour  of 
Christianity,  except  the  Bible,  might  be  condemned.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  matter  of  surprise,  if  they  who  are  deeply  convinced 
of  the  superlative  importance  of  the  Gospel  in  promoting  both  the 
present  and  the  eternal  happiness  of  man,  should  be  zealous  to 
cast  their  mite  into  the  sacred  treasury.  Such  persons  as  despise  ihe 
religion  of  Christ,  will,  pehaps,  despise  its  advocates.  But  still,  the 
same  right  must  be  allowed  to  the  friends  of  Revelation,  which  has 
been  so  largely  enjoyed,  but  so  greatly  misapplied,  by  its  enemies ; 
that  of  employing  every  species  of  writing  in  support  of  their  cause* 
If,  therefore,  verse  has  been  made  use  of  to  invalidate  the  truth  of 
Revelation,  it  may  fairly  be  used  (however  unskilfully)  in  an  attempt 
to  shew,  that  the  Gospel  scheme  is  that  alone  on  which  all  the  hap- 
piness attainal^le  in  this  life  can  be  founded* 
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'  He,  whose  life  and  conduct  may  perhaps  not  be  altogether 
agreeable  to  those  truths  which  he  nevertheless  believes,  will  readily 
pardon  even  the  most  feeble  attempt  to  fix  his  attention  on  "  the 
one  thing  needful." 

*  The  more  perfect  Christian,'  to  whom  these  lesser  incitements  to 
religion  may  be  more  unnecessary,  whatever  he  may  be  inclined  to 
think  of  the  manner  in  which  the  present  work  is  executed,  will  not 
be  averse  to  allow  that  meed  which  the  author  is  alone  anxious  to 
obtain — the  credit  of  having  meant  well.'     r*  u 

We  quote  a  specimen  of  the  poem. 

*  Ah !  how  shall  man  of  boundless  mercy  sing  ; 
How,  uninspired,  attune  the  hallowed  string 
To  heav'n-born  themes,  which  to  those  lips  belong 
That  breath'd  the  majesty  of  sacred  song  ? 
See  then  Isaiah's  bold  prophetic  page. 
Proclaim  the  Saviour  to  each  distant  age ; 
See  future  ages  each  dark  speech  unfold. 
And  work  those  wonders  which  the  seer  foretold* 
Then  turn  with  humble  rapture  to  explore, 
The  sweet  simplicity  of  Qospel  lore ; 
See,  thro'  the  blood  of  the  eternal  Son, 
God*s  gracious  mercies  all  comprised  in  one. 

«  'Tis  true,  the  Almighty  passed  his  dread  decree. 
That  sin  should  lead  to  death  and  misery  : 
Yet  Mercy  sent  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
Who  for  our  sins  these  earthly  regions  trod  ; 
For  us>  the  atoning  sacrifice  was  made, 
And  all  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  stay'd  ; 
Whose  bright  example  shines  divinely  meek. 
Whose  words  e*cn  yet  in  mildest  accents  speak : 
Whose  precepts,  form'd  the  human  heart  to  sway. 
All  point  to  heav*n,  where  he  prcscrib'd  the  way." 
"  Ho  !  ye  that  thirst ;  come  taste  the  living  springs 
Stay  not  or  gold  or  costly  gems  to  bring  ; 
Freely  I  give  from  my  unbounded  store. 
And  he  who  drinks  with  me  shall  thirst  no  more.'* 

*  Now  let  the  sinner  lift  the  suppliant  eye, 
Let  Hope  now  heave  the  penitential  sigh  ; 
For  lo  !  a  Saviour  to  mankind  is  giv'n, 
And  Mercy  opens  wide  the  gate  that  leads  to  heav'n.*     jp.  89. 

These  are  smooth  lines;  but  the  ideas  which  they  convey  arc 
surely  better  adapted  for  a  sermon  than  a  poem. 

A<tT.  i^o.^'U Infedelta  punita^  Lfggenda  Erotico-TragUa    di  Gadano 
Polidoru     %vo.     2  J.     Dulau.     1802. 
A  foolish  ballad ! — Lasindo  deserts  Doris  ;  she  retires  into  a  wil- 
derness; a  hunter  finds  her  there,  and  is  talking  with  her,  when 
Lasindo  comes  as  a  penitent  to   implore  her  lorgivcness*      The 
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^unteri  guessing  who  he  18,  attacks  him  in  combat*  but  is  thrqvn 
to  the  ground;  his  hounds^  bowever>  fall  upon  Lasindo,  and  kill 
him* 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST, 

f^VLT.  /^l.-r^PoRtieal  Calumny  refuted:  addressed  to  tie  Inhaiiiatai  of 
JVoodbrldge  ;  containing  an  Extract  of  a  Sermon  f  preached  at  But  ley  ^ 
pn  the  Fast-Day y  1 703  ;  a  Sermon^  preached  at  Otleyy  on  the  Day 
appointed  for  a  general  Thanhgtvingy  on  accotint  of  our  Naval  Vk-' 
tories  :  and  solitary  Musings  (in  Verse)  on  the  Being  of  a  God^  Pro^ 
vidfncey  and  the  French  Revolution,  By  the  Rev*  John  Black,  ^vo^ 
IS.     Robinsons. 

The  author  is  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  the  free  grampiar- 
pchool  in  the  town  of  Woodbridge,  To  injure  him  in  bis  pursuit-r* 
according  to  the  abominable  system  supported  by  the  late  admini- 
stration— various  calumnies  were  propagated,  representing  him  as 
inimical  to  government  5  and,  in  support  of  his  character,  this  work 
is  dedicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  near  or  in  which  he  lives. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  of  a  man's  sentiment^  by  his  words,  it  carries 
a  complete  refutation  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  it  must 
grieve  every  true  lover  of  his  country  to  perceive  that  such  a  profli- 
gate  spirit  has  taken  possession  of  so  many  of  its  inhabitants — a 
spirit  which  will  not  scruple  to  use  the  basest  arts  to  injure  a  com* 
pptitor  in  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

With  the  peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ancient  liberality  of  En- 
glishmen will  revive;  and  the  present  administration,  by  discouraginff 
the  herds  of  spies  and  informers — the  greatest  pests  to  morals  and 
government-rrwill  possess  itself  of  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
The  writer  would  do  well  to  expose  the  names  of  those  persons 
,who  havp  so  wantonly  traduced  his  character,  that  they  may  meet 
with  the  contempt  they  have  so  justly  merited,  and  by  such  example 
deter  others  from  thus  indulging  in  a  habit  of  slandering  their  neighs 
bourSf 

Art.  42.-^^  Leiier  addressed  io  Rowland  Burdony  Esq.  M^P*  on  the 
present  State  of  the  carrying  Part  of  the  Coal  Tragic.  With  Tables 
of  several  of  the  Duties  on^  Coals  received  by  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London.  By  Nathaniel  ^tcheson^  F.j^.S.  i^fc.^c.  Svo, 
2x.  6d,     Richardsons.     1802. 

According  to  the  account  with  which  we  are  here  presented^  the 
coal-trade  cannot  be  carried  on  much  longer;  and  we  must  soon  \^c 
content  to  warm  ourselves  with  blazing  straw  in  our  boots,  instead  of 
indulging  ourselves  with  the  luxury  of  a  coal  fire.  We  have  before  us 
the  history  of  a  shjp  of  ^pp  tons  burden,  that  brought  to  market 
*  the  very  best  coals,'  and  yet,  without  estimating  the  common  wear 
and  tear  of  th^  voyage,  was  a  loser  by  its  cargo  to  the  amount  of  34/. 
14/.  iiJ.;— and  such,  says  our  author,  is  tt^e  *  real  state  of  a  trade 
which  has  engaged  so  much  of  the  public  attention.'  If  this  state- 
ment be  to  be  depended  on,  the  ship-owners  cannot  evidently 
^car  any  further  impost ;  and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Londoq 
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will  scarcely  aUcqipt  to  drive  tbem  to  desp^.  But  wc  are  not  ao* 
customed  to  pay  much  attention  to  trader8»  when  stattnfir  their  own 
losses ;  though  wc  agree  entirely  with  the  writer,  that,  if  tne  corpora-* 
tion  of  London  raise  an  immense  sum  by  the  orphans'  duty,  *  it  ia 
but  reaaonable  that  the  ship-iowaera  intcreated  in  the  coal-trade,  who 
pay  it,  should  know  in  what  manner  and  to  what  purposes  it  it  s^ 
plied.'  ^  Whenerer  this  account  *  is  refused  or  evaded,  it  must  ba 
suspected  that  all  is  not  right.'  .  The  chief  object  of  the  letter  k  to 
draw  this  account  from  the  chamberlain  by  a  vote  of  the  house  of 
commons:  and  aa  all  money-concerns  cannot  be  made  too  public,  we 
shail  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  house  has  listened  to  this  reasonably 
proposal* 

Aet.  43.  —  yAtf  British  Commtt^rj^  »H  twa  ParU^-^Part  /.  m 
System  for  the  British  Commssariai  en  Foreign  ServicCm'^P art  Ilm 
an  Essay  towards  ascertaining  ihe  Use  and  Duties  of  a  Commissariat 
Stqif  in  England,  By  HavUIand  It  Mesnrierf  Esq.  9vo.  ^s.  6J« 
Boards*     Lgerton,     i8ai. 

The  operations  of  war  are  now  carried  on  upon  such  an  e^ctemive 
0cale,  that  a  defect  in  any  of  its  branches  may  be  in  the  highest  de^ 
gree  injurious  to  the  service*  Hence  the  education  of  an  oSicer  is, 
not  a  thing,  as  it  was  formerly  esteemed,  entirely  to  be  neglected  ; 
nor  is  every  ignorant  idler  or  truant  apprentice  sqi&ciently  <}ualifiedA 
if  he  have  strength  of  arm  to  carry  a  pair  of  colours.  So  sensible  is 
government,  and  particularly  the  distinguished  character  who  pre- 
sides at  the  head  of  the  military  department,  of  the  necessity  ot  in- 
struction to  those  in  command,  that  a  military  academy  is  ioFmed> 
with  mathematical  professors,  to  carry  a  corps  of  officers  through  4 
complete  course  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  to  (^^ualify  a  number  of 
lads,  .in  succession,  to  be  candidates  to  occupy  every  vacancy.  In 
such  an  institution,  and  indeed  in  the  library  of  every  regiment,  thia 
hook  desierves  a  place.  It  will  be  found  useful  to  those  who  are  not 
in  the  immediate  department  of  lyhich  it  treats ;  and  to  a  British 
commissary  it  may  be  considered  as  a  complete  body  of  instruc- 
tions. In  one  sense,  it  has  been  happy  for  the  English  nation  that 
a  venr  great  proficiency  in  this  art  has  not  been  so  requisite  as  in 
the  Austrian,  the  French,  and  the  new  Prussian  services;  and  we 
could  wish  that  neither  British  pay  nor  British  blood  might  ever 
9gain  be  expended  on  the  continent :  but  as  such  a  wish  ia  evidently. 
not  to  be  attained,  a  commissary-staff  should  always  be  prepared 
with  a  fit  knowledge  of  their  duties  in  time  of  peace,  that,  on  taking 
the  field,  they  may  not  require  the  experience  of  innumerable  disasters 
to  instruct  them  in  their  office.  Every  part  of  their  duty  is  kid 
down  in  this  work  in  a  clear  intelligible  manner ;  tables  are  given, 
taken  from  those  employed  in  actual  service ;  royal  commissions,  and 
ministerial  instructions  to  commissaries,  are  copied  out;  and  the 
plates  on  the  forming  of  ovens,  with  the  description  of  its  parts» 
should  be  studied  by  every  officer  of  a  marching  regiment.  The 
work  is  dedicated,  by  permission,  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  and,  under 
bis  auspices,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will  be  widely  circulated  ia 
$he  ^tish  arnsjr. 
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Art.  ^.-^Truths^  respecting  Mrs.  Hannah  Mor^s  Meettng-Hotuei^ 
and  ihe  Conduct  of  her  Followers  ;  addressed  to  the  Curate  of  Blagdon\ 
hy  Edward  Spencer,     %vo*     2s,     Robinsons.     1802. 

*  I  have  ever  regarded  the  institution  of  Sunday-Bchools,  under  any 
shape,  with  a  very  jealous  eye;  it  appears  to  be  an  innovation  (and 
all  innovations  may  be  dangerous)  in  the  literary  as  well  as  religious 
systems  of  the  country,  that  requires  as  yet  a  good  deal  more  expe« 
rience  than  we  are  at  present  in  possession  of,  to  prove  whether  they 
will  eventually,  under  the  best  of  management,  be  serviceable*  or 
not :  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen,  whether  the  indiscriminate  disscmi* 
nation  of  abstruse  dogmas,  among  the  whole  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  may  not  in  the  end  tend  to  make  them  dissatisfied  with 
their  necessary  station  in  society  ;  at  least  in  this  country  many  are 
the  instances  of  that  nature  which  can  be  mentioned,  and  some 
with  such  aggravated  circumstances  of  horror,  that  the  schools  have 
ceased  to  be  patronised  by  many  respectable  people  who  were  other* 
wise  well  disposed  towards  them.'     p.  65. 

The  above  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  argument  used  against  accept- 
ing  the  first  proffer  of  peace  from  Bonaparte ; — it  was  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  a  new  series  of  yictories,  before  his 
authority  could  be  acknowledged.  The  bugbear  of  innovation  h 
ridiculously  introduced,  and  the  whole  pamphlet  is  written  in  a  style 
of  acrimony  beyond  what  the  occasion  can  justify.  It  is  really  dis- 
gusting  to  read  the  affidavits,  protests,  and  counter-'protests,  to  which 
poor  Hannah  More  has  given  rise  ;  and  wc  could  wish,  that,  where 
the  church  of  England  is  concerned,  proper  care  were  taken  by  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  that  the  Sunday-schools  should  be  under  the 
care  of  the  regular  clergy.  With  respect  to  other  sects,  we  wish 
success  also  to  their  Sunday  schools,  being  persuaded  that  the  young 
cannot  be  too  early  instructed  in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Each 
sect,  however,  should  becomingly  keep  v^ithin  its  own  line  ;  and  the 
established  church  should  assuredly  protect  itself  against  those  who, 
under  a  very  specious  name,  are  introducing  into  its  bosom  the  enemies 
of  its  establishment.  Of  the  methodisticS  tendency  of  some  schools 
founded  in  the  west  of  England,  strong  evidence  is  produced  in  thi^ 
pamphlet. 

ART.45.— Z»r//rr/'oii  the  present  State  of  the  Jewish  Poor  in  the 
Metropolis ;  with  Propositions  for  ameliorating  their  Conduion^  ly 
improving  the  Morals  of  the  Touth  of  both  Sexes f  and  by  rendering 
their  Labour  useful  and  productive  in  a  greater  Degree  to  themselves  and 
to  the  Nation,     Svo.    i/.     Richardsons.     1802. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  there  is  a  plan  in  agita- 
tion for  the  support  of  the  Jewish  poor,  and  the  education  of  their 
youth.  Every  one  who  visits  their  abodes  near  the  great  synagogjue 
must  be  sensible  of  their  present  neglected  state,  and  the  depravity 
necessarily  resulting  from  it.  The  chief  feature  in  this  plan  is  to  ob- 
tain from  legislative  authority  the  power  of  assessing  the  member^ 
of  every  synagogue  to  the  eenend  support  of  the  poor,  and  of  ap* 
pointing  a  committee  for  the  management  of  their  concerns.     If  the 
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scheme  ihould  succeed,  and  a  house  of  industry  be  formed  in  conse- 
quence thereof,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  young  may  be  brought  up 
to  be  serviceable  to  themselves  and  the  community.  There  are 
some  trades,  those  of  vratch-making  and  shoe-making  for  example,  to 
which  their  peculiar  tenets  form  no  obstacles :.  and  in  every  trade 
where  the  individual  may  work  by. himself,  and  by  the  piece,  the 
Jew  is  competent  to  succeed  nearly  as  well  as  the  Christian.  We 
must  not,  however,  forget  that  a  Jew  is  still  a  Jew.  It  cannot  be 
said  of  this  people  that  •  they  know  no  other  country,  and  can  only 
be  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  this  their  native  land.'  Neither  the 
Jew  nor  the  Christian  can  be  possessed  with  the  amor  patria  in  the 
manner  that  it  is  felt  by  those  who  have  not  the  hopes  of  the  tem« 
poral  establishment  in  Palestine  of  the  one,  or  an  eternal  abode  in 
the  heavens  of  the  other. — ^As  ill  founded  is  another  sentiment  in  this 
work ; 

<  Under  whatever  sect^  therefore,  a  man  chances  to  be  bom,  he 
ought  always  to  adhere  to  its  form  of  worship  ;  nor  can  he  attain  a 
better  ultimatum  by  changing  it,  seeing  that  the  final  object  of  afl 
is  the  same.'     p.  14. 

According  to  this  sentiment,  the  world  could  never  be  improved* 
But  we  shall  not  scruple  to  assert,  that,  when  the  individual  is  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  that  the  religion  in  which  he  was  bom  and 
bred  up  is  contrary  to  truth,  it  is  bis  bounden  duty  to  abjure  his 
errors* 

Art.  46. — FactSy  explanatory  of  the  trutrumental  Cause  of  the  present 
bigb  Prices  of  Provisions  ;  formerly  communicated  in  a  Letter  to 
George  Cherry  f  Esq*  then  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  victualling  the 
Navy;  vjith  Observations  thereon*  By  Thomas  Butcher*  %vo» 
is.  6(1.     Scott.     1801. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  pamphlet  are  of  so  serious  and  impor- 
tant  a  nature,  that  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  hint  at  them  without 
horror.  If  they  can  be  substantiated,  the  agents  of  government,  re- 
ferred to  in  this  work,  will  meet  with  the  deserved  execrations  of 
the  country.  The  writer  states  himself  to  have  been  thirty  years 
employed  in  the  ofHces  where  of  late  such  mismanagement  is  said 
to  have  prevailed;  land  is  ready  to  prove  every  fact  nere  advanced 
*  upon  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  in  any  court  of 
judicature  in  the  kingdom.^  To  this  test  he  ought  to  be  put ;  and 
this  necessity  will  appear  from  the  following  relation. 

*  In  the  year  1 796,  the  board  made  a  private  coiitract  with  a  cer- 
tain corn-factor  to  deliver  them  fifty  thousand  quarters  of  foreign 
wheat ;  when  a  part  thereof  was  received  at  Deptford,  I  caused 
several  quantities  to  be  put  upon  the  kilns  there,  as  usual,  to  manu- 
facture into  fine  flour;  when  it  brought  forth  such  innumerable 
quantities  of  maggots  and  other  vermin,  that  I  caused  a  measure  to 
be  filled  with  them,  and  sent  to  the  superintendant,  desfring  to 
know,  if  the  flour  and  biscuit  produced  from  such  filthy  rubbish  was 
to  be  served  out  as  food  fit  for  the  use  of  man?  I  received  no  answer. 
I  appealed  to  others  about  the  office.     The  only  answers  f answer)' 
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I  could  obtmn,  was,  that  the  boimd  had  purchased  the  whmt,  and 
of  course  it  must  be  received.  The  homd  biscuit  made  from  tikia 
neat  quantity  €^  filthy  rubbish  had  neatiy»  in  the  early  part  of  the 
rollowin?  year»  proTed  nnnovts  to  the  nation,  as  it  materially  aided 
the  revolting  seamen  in  pretences  for  pierscyering  in  many  of  their 
unreasonable  demands.'     p.  51.  t 

We  can  have  no  doubt  that  open  contracts  are  to  be  pfreferrcd  i 
for  in  the  private  coatract  there  is  always  a  suspicion  that  some 
members  of  the  board  share  vrith  the  contractor  in  his  profits,  if  they 
be  enormous.  Other  facts  also  are' stated,  which,  if  true,  point  oat 
an  excess  of  mismanagement  that  vrb  could  hardly  have  suspected, 
even  under  the  heedlessness  and  extravagance  of  the  late  administra- 
tion. Wbetlier  any  good  would  result*  from  parliamentary  investi- 
gation, we  know  not;  but  the  higher  officers  of  the  executive  go- 
▼emment  are  interested  in  an  inquiry  wliich  so  mscterially  affects  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  agents. 

Art.  i^j.'^ Interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  heroic  Conduct  of  f^omen^  during 
the  French  Revolution,  Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  ^& 
Broca,  Embellished  with  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  i'vo,  5/.  Boards* 
Symonds.'    iSo2* 

The  voice  of  nature  wa*  not  stifled  in  the  horrors  of  the  French 
revolution ;  and  atfiidst  the  atrocities  that  have  been  committed  by 
that  ferocious  people,  several  traits  of  heroism  shone  forth  ;  and 
instances  of  benevolence,  tenderness,  affection,  and  generosity,  were 
occasionally  exhibited 9  which  well  deserve  to  be  recorded.  If  any 
one  can  bear  the  shock  which  he  must  feel  from  the  recital  of 
the  ^wickedest  and  most  cruel  actions  perpetrated  in  the  days  of 
terror,  he  will  be  highly  gratified  ^by  contrasting  them  with  exam- 
ples here  offered  of  the  greatest  virtue  and  fortitude :  and  as  his  ad- 
miration of  the  heroines  celebrated  in  this,  volume  must  augment^  so 
must  his  detestation  of  the  Wretches  who  were  glutting  themselves 
with  the  murder  of  innocence  and  beauty  be  increased;  and  he  will 
reflect,  not  without  horror,  on  that  train  of  circumstances  which 
could  lead  human  beings  to  cast  away  every  feeling  that  does  honour 
to  mankind* 

Art.  ^B.-^The  Spirit  of  the  public  ^ottrnals  fir  1800.  Bihg  M 
impartial  Selection  of  the  most  exquisite  Essays  and  %ux  d^Espritf 
principally  Prose,  thai  appear  in  the  Newspapers  and  other  Puhlica' 
tions,  fVith  explanatory  Notes.  %vo*  6s,  Boards,  Ridgway. 
1 801. 

This  entertaining  publication  continues  to  furnish  us  with  the  best 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers^  both  ia  verse  and 
prose. 
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Art*  I. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lon^- 
don.   For  the  Tear  iBol.    Part  L    4io.     lis.  sewed.    Nicol. 

I  HE  contents  of  this  volume  scarcely  furnish  any  subject  of 
general  remark.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable  one;  and 
though  perhaps  the  topics  it  contains,  on  the  firct  view,  may  not 
appear  peculiarly  interesting,  yet  we  shall  find  that  it  adds  as 
much  to  the  stock  of  sciences  as  it  does  to  its  bulk.  • 

•  I.  The  Croonian  Lecture.  .  On  the  Power  of  the  Eye 
to  adjust  itself  to  different  Distances,  when  deprived  of  the 
Crystalline  Lens.     By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S/ 

In  the  1 4lh  volume  of  our  New  Arrangement,  p.  256,  we 
noticed  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Hunter,  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Home,  that  there  was  no  power  adequate  to  a  change  m  the 
shape  of  the  eye  sufficient  to  account  for  distinct  vision  at  diffe- 
rent distances.  He  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  cornea  might 
be  muscular,  and  that  the  change  might  be  effected  by  its  con- 
traction. We  expressed  our  wishes  that  this  opinion  might  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  experiment;  and,  in  the  present  article, 
our  wishes  are  gratified;  yet  not  in  so  clear  and  decisive  a  way  as 
we  can  still  hope  they  may  be.  Our  readers  may  recollect,  that, 
since  the  year  1 794,  when  Mr.  Home's  observations  were  pub- 
lished«  Dr.  Young  has  offered  a  different,  and,  as  we  at  the  time 
suspected,  a  more  probable  cause  of  the  alteration  of  the  eye,  so  as 
to  adapt  the  sight  to  different  distances;  but  the  present  paper  con- 
tains n6t  only  a  strong  fact  in  support  of  the  autlior's  former  opi- 
nion, but  some  observations  and  experiments  with  the  photometer, 
the  instrument  on  which  Dr.  Young  depended  in  support  of  his 
own.  The  fact  is,  that  a  man,  in  whom  the  operation  succeeded 
very  well,  was  able  to  adapt  the  eye  to  different  distances  after 
the  lens  was  removed.  In  the  observations  with  the  optometer 
the  conclusions  did  not  appear  so  clear  and  decisive  as  repre- 
sented in  Dr,  Young's  paper;  and  a  man,  from  whose  eye  the 
crystalline  humour  had  been  extracted,  w^s  able  to  see  very 
distinctly,  at  different  distances,  with  this  instrument,  unaccom- 
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panied'by  the  lens,  which  usually  forms  a  part  of  it.  The  cross- 
ing of  the  lines»  at  the  point  of  distinct  vision,  did  not  seem  sa 
essential  to  the  powers  of  adjustment  as  to  be  depended  on  \  for 
the  appearance  varied  with  diflierent  eyes,  and  was  not,  except 
in  particular  circumstances,  exactly  as  Dr.  Toung  asserts  it  to 
have  been  found  in  his  own  trials.  Fro^i-  comparing  the  difie- 
rent  facts  and  the  conclusions,  which  are,  occasionally,  on  each 
side  subject  to  a  little  uncertainty,  we  suspect  that  the  distinct- 
ness of  vision^  at  different  distances,  depends  on  more  than  one 
c^use. 

*  .II.  The  Bakerian  Lecture.  On  the  Theory  of  Light  and 
Colours.  By  Thomas  Toung,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Professor  of  Na- 
tural-Philosophy in  the  Royal  Institution.* 

'  *  The  object  of  the  present  dissertation  it  not  so  much  \o  propose 
any  opinions  which  are  absolutely  new,  ^s'  to  refer  some  theories, 
which  have  been  already  advanced,  to  their' original  inventors,  to  sup- 
port them  by  additional  evidence,  and  to  apply  them  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  diversified  facts.  Which  have  hitherto  been  buried  in  obscnrity. 
Nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  in  this  instance  to  produce  a  single  new 
experiment;  for  of  experiments  there  is  already  an  ample  store, 
which  ape  so  much  the  fnore  unexceptionable,  as  they  must  have  been 
conducted  without  the  least  partiality  for  the  system  by  which  they 
will  be  explained;  yet  some  facts,  hitherto  unobserved,  will  be 
brought  forwards,  in  order  to  show  the  perfect  agreement  of  that- 
system  with  the  multifarious  phenomena  of  natyre. 

*  The  optical  observations  of  Newton  arc  yet  unrivalled;  ^nd,  ex- 
cepting some  casual  inaccuracies,  they  only  rise  in  our  estimation,  as 
we  compare  them  with  later  attempts  to  improve  on  them.  A  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  colours  of  thin  plates,  as  they  are  described 
in  the  second  book  of  Newton's  Optics,  has  converted  that  prepos- 
session which  I  before  entertained  for  the  undulatory  system*  of  light, 
into  a  very  strong  conviction  of  its  truth  and  sufficiency ;  a  convic- 
tion which  has  been  since  most  strikingly  confirmed,  by  an  analysis  of 
the  colours  of  striated  substances.  The  phenomena  of  thin  plates  are 
indeed  so  singular,  that  their  general  complexion  is  not  without  great 
difficulty  reconcileable  to  any  theory*  however  complicated,  that  has 
hitherto  been  applied  to  them ;  and  some  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances have  never  been  explained  by  the  most  gpratuitous  assump- 
tions; but  it  will  appear,  that  the  mijiutest  particulars  of  these  phe- 
nomena, are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  the  theory  which  will 
now  be  detailed,  but  that  they  are  all  the  necessary  consequences  of 
that  theory,  without  any  auxiliary  suppositions ;  and  this  by  infe- 
rences so  simple,  that  they  become  particular  corollaries,  which 
scarcely  require  a  distinct  enomeration.'     ?•  la. 

We  acknowledge  tliat  a  hypothesis  is  often  necessary  to  con- 
nect the  numerous  facts  in  a  science;  and  that  when  such 
facts  support,  without  any  force,  the  hypothesis  connecting 
them,  the  latter  may  assume  a  different  name.  After,  however, 
considering  matureiy--ud  it  is  to  us  by  no  means  a  new  sub- 
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jedt'-^lf  ttefactd  and  arguments,  80  fir  fixMii  appeatsftic^  con* 
firming  the  doctrine  bcfdrc  lis,  they  scero,  in  their  whole  ten-  : 
dency,  to  be  adverse  to  it.  The  hypothesis  is  the  existence  of  a 
luminifetous  zther,  and  tliat*  fight  depends  on  its  undulations. 
In  our  various  philo^phical  disquisitions  we  have  admitted  6i 
an  asthereal* fluid  pfervading  aH  bodies;  but  Dr.  Young  is  bv  xio 
means  explicit  in  nis  information,  whether  light  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  general  aether,  or  the  undulations  of  a  peculiar  one. 
From  various  inciderital  expressions,  however,  he  considers 
Newton  as  the  advocate  of  the  opinion,  that  light  is  owing  to 
undulations,  though  he  has  so  pointedly  opposed  it  in  his  Optica  j 
and  his  chief  arguments  rest  on  this  being  really  the  opinion  of 
Newton.  The.  author  must  have  been  strongly  pressed  when 
he,  supports  his  system  by  the  oppositim  of  the  Newtonian  hypo- 
thesis— contending,  that,  *  as  both  are  equally  probable,  the  dp- 
position  is  merely  accidental.'  We  bad  intended  to  have  pur- 
sued our  author's  explanations  at  length,  and  pointed  out  much 
fallacious  reasoning  j  but  think  it  unnecessary.  We  have  lately 
endeavoured  to  lead  the  views  of  philosophers  to  light  as  a  che- 
mical substance;  and  have  at  times  adduced  various  and  striking 
facts  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  this  suppositidn*  We 
can  trace  light  as  a  component  part  of  many  bodies,  and  can 
again  separate  it.  Chemical  changes  of  very  different  kinds  are 
produced  by  it;  and  in  the  preparation  of  argentum  fulminant 
it  is  an  essential  ingredient ;  for  this  substance  does  not  explode, 
unless,  ki  the  preparation,  it  have  been  exposed  to  a  strong  solar 
light.  We  mean  not  to  contend  that  a  hypothesis  so  diame- 
trically opposite  to  our  author's  supports  either.  They  are  in- 
consistent with  each  other.  One  decisive  argument  against  Dr. 
Young's  system  is,  that  light  is  propagated  in  straight  lines; 
whereas  undulatery  motions  must  be  propagated  in  circular  vor- 
tices. To  this  objection  Dr.  Young  endeavours,  in  vain,  to  reply.  In 
short,  in  the  words  of  Macquer,  quoted  by  an  ingenious  author 
on  this  subject,  *  a  body,  whose  motion  we  can  perceive,  whose 
velocity  we  can  calculate,  whose  direction  we  can  change, 
which  we  can  accumulate  and  disperse,  whose  constituent  parts 
we  can  separate  and  re-unite,  which  We  can  combine  with  and  , 
separate  from  other  bodies,  must  be  a  substance  peculiar  and 
distinct.' 

*  III.  An  Analysis  of  a  mineral  Substance  from  North- 
America,  containing  a  Metal  hitherto  unknown.  By  Charles 
Hatchett,  Esq.  F.R.S.' 

We  have  already  alluded  to  this  mineral,  and  regretted  that 
it  should*  have  been  first  announced  itt  a  French  publication. 
We  called  it,  however,  an  earth;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  metaliitf 
substance.  We  shall  transcribe  our  authoi^s  description  of  this 
ore,  which  was  found  among  the  specimens  in  tl^  BritiA' 
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Museum,  and  wan  sent  by  Mr,  Wimhrop  to  sir  Hans  Sleanef 
probably  from  some  mine  in  the  Massachusets* 

'   DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORE* 

<  The  external  colour  is  dark  brownish  gray. 

*  The  internal  colour  is  the  same,  incUning  to  iron  gray. 

*  The  longitudinal  fracture  is  imperfecUy  lameuated;  and  the 
cross  fracture  shews  a  fine  grain. 

*  The  lustre  is  vitreous,  slightly  inclining  in  some  parts  to  metal* 
lie  lustre. 

*  It  is  moderately  hard,  and  is  very  brittle. 

''  The  colour  of  the  streak  or  powder  is  dark  chocolate  brown* 
«  The  particles  are  not  attracted  by  the  magnet.  • 
'  The  specific  gravity,  at  temp,  d^^^  is  5918*.'     p.  50. 

It  consists  of  an  oxyd  of  iron,  with  a  white  substance  which 
appears  to  be  metallic;  but  it  is  not  very  heavy,  has  no  percep- 
tible flavour,  and  is  not  soluble  in  water :  when  moistened,  it 
communicates  an  evident  redness  to  paper.  ^ 

*  The  preceding  experiments  shew,  that  the  ore  which  has  been 
analysed,  consists  of  iron  combined  with  an  unknown  substance,  and 
that  the  latter  constitutes  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole* 
This  substance  is  proved  to  be  of  a  metallic  nature,  by  the  coloured 
precipitates  which  it  forms  with  prussiate  of  potash,  and  with  tincture 
of  galls;  by  the  effects  which  zinc  produces,  when  immersed  in  the 
acid  solutions ;  and  by  the  colour  which  it  communicates  to  phos- 
phate of  ammonia,  or  rather  to  concrete  phosphoric  acid,  when 
melted  with  it. 

*  Moreover,  from  the  experiments  made  with  the  blow-pipe,  it 
seems  to  be  pne  of  those  metallic  substances  which  retain  oxygen 
with  great  obstinacy,  and  are  therefore  of  difficult  redaction. 

<  It  is  an  aoidifiable  metal ;  for  the  oxide  reddens  litmus  paper, 
expels  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  combinations  with  the  fixed  alkalis. 
But  it  is  very  different  from  the  acidiflable  metals  which  have  of  late 
been  discovered ;  for, 

*  I.  It  remains  white  when  digested  with  nitric  acid. 

^  2.  It  is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  and  forms 
colourless  solutions,  from  which  it  may  be  precipitated,  in  the  state 
of  a  white  flocculent  oxide,  by  zinc,  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  by  am- 
monia. Water  also  precipitates  it  from  the  sulphuric  solution^  in  the 
state  of  a  sulphate.' 

<  "^  The  foiloving  results  of  -some  experiments  trhich  I  have  purposely  made, 
will  shew  how  much  thc.spccific  gravity  of  tliis  ore  is  difi'ercnt  from  that  of  Wol- 
fram, and  Siberian  chroniate  of  iron.  ,  , 

*  Pure  Wolfram,  free  from  extraneous  substances,  at  temp.  65®     -     6955. 

<  Siberian  chromate  of  inn,  cdntaiain^  some  of  the  green  oxide     -     3729. 
'   Furp  Siberian  chrotnatc  of  Iron      ----%>-----     4353. 

*  The  ?ibcri;<n  chmmatc  nt'iron,  like  all  other  mineral  substances  which  are  not 
rrysiallised,  and  which  c£>n.>cqiieutly  arc  not  alwaya  houioj^eneoils^  must  cvideoUx 
be  liable  to  considerable  varj«.tiua»  in  specidc  gravity.' 
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*  3.  Prussiate  of  potash  produces  a  copious  and  beautiful  olive* 
green  precipitate* 

*  4.  Tincture  of  galls  forms  orange  or  deep  yellow  precipitates. 

<  5.  Unlike  the  other  metallic  acids,  it  refuses  to  unite  with 
ammonia* 

<  6.  When  mixed  and  distilled  with  sulphur,  it  does  not  combine 
with  ii  so  as  to  form  a  metallic  sulphuret. 

*  7«  It  does  not  tinge  any  of  the  fluxes,  except  phosphoric  acid, 
iwith  wbicb,  even  in  the  humid  way,  it  appears  to  have  a  very  great 
affinity. 

*  8.  When  combined  'with  potash  and  dissolved  in  water,  it  forms 
precipitates,  upon  being  added  to  solutions  of  tungstate  of  potash, 
molybdate  of  potash,  cobaltate  of  ammonia,  and  the  alkaline  sola- 
tion  of  iron. 

'  These  properties  completely  distinguish  it  from  the  other  acidifi^ 
able  metals,  viz.  arsenic,  tungsten,  molybdena,  and  chromium;  a* 
to  the  other  metals  lately  discovered,  such  as  uranium,  tiunium,  and 
tellurium,  they  are  still  farther  removed  from  it. 

*  The  colours  of  the  precipitates  proauced  by  prussiate  of  potash 
and  tincture  of  galls  approach  the  nearest  to  those  afforded  by  tita- 
nium. But  the  prussiate  of  the  latter  is  much  browner;  and  the 
gallate  is  not  of  an  orange  colour,  but  of  a  brownish  red,  inclining  to 
the  colour  of  blood.  Besides,  even  if  these  precipitates  were  more 
like  each  other,  still  the  obstinacy  v^ith  which  titanium  refuses  to 
unite  with  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  the  insolubility  of  it  in  acids  when 
heated,  sufBiciently  denote  the  different  nature  of  these  two  sub* 
sunces.'     ?.6l. 

The  olive-green  prussiat,  and  the  orange-gallatc,  are  said  to 
be  fine  colours,  not  affected  by  light,  and  promise  to  be  useful 
as  pigments.  In,  the  conclusion,  it  is  justly  remarked  that  appa- 
rently new  bodies  may  be  combinations  of  others  well  known; 
but  when  they  possess  new  properties,  they  should,  for  a  time 
at  least,  be  considered  as  distinct  substances.  This  argument 
we  have  had  occasion  to  urge,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  theory.  The  specimen  was  a  small  one;  but 
further  trials  must  be  made  when  the  mine  is  again  discovered.    . 

«  IV.  A  Description  of  the  Anatoniy  of  the  Ornithorhyncluis 
paradoxus.     By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.* 

ITiis  singular  animal  is  an  inhabitant  of  fresh-water  lalceS;^ 
and  resembles  the  amphibia  (reptilia)  in  its  structure  and  mode 
of  living*  Indeed,  it  appears  to  connect  the  aquatic  birds  and 
reptiles,  and  to  be  one  01  those  varying  shades  which  set  sy- 
stems at  defiance.  ITie  heart  contains  two  auricles  and  two 
ventricles;  but  the  mode  of  increase  resembles  that  of  the  lizard^ 
The  animal  is,  in  fact,  oviparous,  nearly  in  the  same  way,  as  thcr 
lizard.  The  particulars  ot  the  anatomy  it  is  impossible  to  detail, 
in  this  place  without  transcribing  almost  the  whole  attiole.       » 

*  V.  On  the  Independence  of  the  analytical  and'^eornctrical 
Methods  of  Investigation  J  and  on  the  Advantages  to-bc'deriVCij 
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from  their  Separation.  By  Robert  Woodhouse,  A.M»  Fellow 
of  Caius  College^  Cambridge.  Communicated  by  Joseph  Flanta^ 
Esq.  &CC.  R.S/ 

This  most  able  and  comprehensive  paper  is>  in  some  rcspeetSf 
a  continuation  of  an  inquiry  communicated  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Transactions.  Mr.  Woodhouse  contends  for  the  strict 
independence  of  the  analytical  and  geometrical  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, showing,  at  the  same  time,  their  connexion,  and 
^e  mutual  assistance  they  afford.  Des  Cartes,  Newton,  and 
D'Alembert,  enlarged  the  kingdom  of  algeW,  by  extending  its 
powers  in  proportion  to  their  wants,  and  the  necessary  questions 
to  be  investigated.  The  respective  advantages  of  each  analysis 
are  next  examined.  The  geometrical  method  is  decidedly  more 
perspicuous  when  its  subjects  are  simple  and  easily  compre- 
nended;  the  analytical  calculus  more  commodious  ^  and  it  has 
been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
distinguished  by  superior  success. 

<  The  question,  then,  concerning  the  respective  advantages  of  the 
ancient  geometry  and  modem  analysis,  may  be  comprised  within  a 
short  compass.  If  mental  discipline  and  recreation  are  sought  for* 
they  may  be  found  in  both  methods  \  neither  is  essentially  inaccurate  ; 
and,  although  in  simple  inquiries  the  geometrical  has  greater  evi- 
dence, in  abstruse  and  intricate  investigation  the  analytical  is  most 
luminous ;  but,  if  the  expeditious  deduction  of  truth  is  the  object, 
then  I  conceive  the  analytical  calculus  ought  to  be  preferred.  To 
arrive  at  a  certain  end,  we  should  surely  use  the  simplest  means ;  and 
there  is,  I  think,  little. to  praise  or  emulate,  in  the  labours  of  those 
who  resolutely  seek  truth  throufi^h  the  most  difScult  paths,  who  love 
what  is  arduous  because  it  is  arduous,  and  in  subjects  naturally  diffi- 
cult toil  with  instruments  the  most  incommodious.'  ?.  122* 

The  author  then  endeavburs  to  show  the  general  superiority 
of  the  analysis,  and  notices  the  great  difficulties  felt  by  those, 
who,  with  professor  Stewart,  apply  geometry  to  the  explanation 
of  natural  phxhomena.  A  slight  censure  is  also  extended  to  the 
mathematicians  who  explain  the  doctrine  of  logarithms  by  the 
introduction  of  the  property  of  curves,  which  we  have  always 
thought  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  successful  applications  of 
geometry.  The  author's  great  object  is  to  show  that  algebra^ 
wants  no  aid  from  geometry.  We  do  not  think  he  has  suc- 
ceeded. The  geometer  sees  the  whole  subject  with  a  luminous 
precision:  the  algebraist  gropes  in  the  dark;  and,  when  he  has 
attained  his  end,  cannot  always  perceive  the  means,  nor  confirm 
his  conclusions. 

'  VI.  Observations  and  Experiments  upon  oxygenized  and 
hyperoxygeni^ed  muriatic  Acid;  and  upon  some  Combinations 
01  the  muriatic  Acid  in  its  three  States.  By  Richard  CheneviX| 
Esq.  K  R,S.  and  M-  R,  L  A/     ' 
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Tills  IS  an  able  and  a  very  elaborate  article.  The  term  oxy^ 
genised  is  new,  and  adopted  on  the  principles  of  the  French  no- 
menclature, which  terminate  in  a/,  salts  formed  by  the  acids  in 
ic.  The  inquiry  was  suggested  by  the  opinion  of  M.  Berthollet, 
that  the  oxygeniscd  neutral  contained  a  greater  proportion  of 
oxygen,  with  respect  to  its  acid,  than  the  acid  did  previous  to 
Its  combination;  and  our  author's  object  is  to  ascertain  the  true 
nature  of  the  salt  formed  of  muriatic  acid,  oxygen,  and  potrssh. 
He  endeavours  to  show  that  ox  y genised  and  hyperoxygcniscd 
muriatic  acids  exist}  and  that,  in  this  state,  they  are  capable  of 
forming  saline  combinations*  The  generic  characters  of  the 
alkaline  and  earthy  hyperoxygenised  muriats  we  shall  tran- 
scribe. 

<  Hyperoxygenized  murimtes  are  formed  by  passing  a  current  of 
oxygenized  mifriatic  acid  through  the  basis,  dissolved  or  suspended  in 
water,  as  in  the  formation  of  the  last  mentioned  genus*  Their  first 
formation  is  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  elements  of  an  oxygenized 
muriate,  into  hyperoxygenized  muriate  and  simple  muriate ;  from 
which  latter,  they  may  be  separated  by  crystallization,  or  by  another  - 
process,  which  I  shall  mention,  in  treating  of  the  earthy  hyperoxy- 
genized muriates.  By  simple  trituration,  they  scintillate,  with  noise* 
They  are  decomposed  by  a  low  red  heat ;  and  give  out  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oxygen,  as  they  become  simple  muriates.  Tbey  cannot 
be  brought  down,  by  any  means  that  I  have  tried,  to  that  diminished 
state  of  TJxygenizcment,  which  would  constitute  oxygenized  muriates* 
They  inflame  ^11  combustible  bodies  with  violence,  as  is  well  known* 
They  are  soluble  in  water ;  many  of  them,  in  alcohol ;  and  some  are 
deliquescent.  The  acid  is  expelled,  with  particular  phenomena,  by 
sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids,  without  heat ;  and,  a  little  be* 
low  a  boiling  heat,  by  phosphoric,  oxalic,  tartareous,  citric,  and 
arsenic  acids :  but  they  are  not  acted  upon  by  benzoic,  acetic,  ace« 
tous,  boracic,  prussic,  or  carbonic  acids.  Those  vegetable  adds 
which  are  powerful  enough  to  decompose  them,  gire  out,  towards 
the  end,  a  gas  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  has  not  so  much  smell  at 
oitygenized  muriatic  acid  gas,  but  which  affects  the  eyes  in  an  extraor* 
dinary  manner,  and  promotes  an  uncommon  and  rather  painful  secre- 
tion of  tears.  X  have  not  yet  examined  this  gas,  as  there  was  inva* 
riably  an  inflammation  of  the  mixture,  with  explosion  and  rupture  of 
the  vessels,  almost  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  evolved.  When  pure, 
the  hyperoxygenized  muriates  do  not  precipitate  any  of  the  metallic 
salts,  although  I  believe  they  decompose  some.  The  order  in  which 
the  bases  seem  to  be  attracted  bjr  the  acid,  is,  potash,  soda,  barytes, 
strontia,  lime,  ammonia,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica.'  The  other  earths 
I  have  not  tried,  and  but  few  of  the  metallic  oxides.'     p.  ijB. 

Th%  different  species  are  next  described  and  analysed;  but  Mr. 
Chene^'ix  thinks  that  a  hyperoxygenised  muriat  of  silica  does 
not  exist,  and  that,  in  no  instance,  is  this  earth  dissolved  by  the 
acid  in  question. 

The  observations  on  metallic  combinations  of  muriatic  acldf 
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in  its  different  statesi  are  peculiarly  valuable.  That  the  muriatic 
acid)  in  corrosive  subltmatej^  was  in  an  oxygenised  state,  was 
first  suspected,  we  believe,  by  Scopoli,  T^ho  was  followed  by 
B^rthollet  in  the  year  1786.  The  latter  author,  however,  altered 
his  opinion ;  and  he  was  supported  by  Proustj  though  Fourcroy, 
in  his  last  work,  adheres  to  the  belief  of  ScopoH.  Our  author 
appears  to  have  proved  that  the  oxygen  is  only  united  with  the 
'salt,  and  that  the  acid  is  in  its  usual  state.  The  proportion  of 
oxygen  is  a  little  greater  in  the  corrosive  sublimate  than  in  calo- 
mel; and  that  of  the  acid  is  also  greater:  for  it  seems  that, 
when  the  metal  is  oxygenised,  it  requires  a  larger  proportion  of 
acid  for  its  solution.  A- bit  of  copper,  put  into  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  precipitates  calomel,  which  contains  neither 
corrosive  sublimate  nor  copper.  The  following  remarks,  on 
Scheclc's  preparation  of  calomel  by  the  humid  way,  deserve 
particular  attention. 

*  By  the  humid  way,  I  do  not  mean  precisely  the  method  of 
Scheelc.  That  chemist  desires  us  to  boil  the  acid  with  the  mercury, 
after  they  have  ceased  to  act  upon  each  other  at  a  low  temperature. 
By  this  method,  the  nitric  acid  takes  up  an  excess  of  mercurial  oxide; 
and  the  nitrate  of  mercury  thus  formed,  pi-ccipitatcs  by  water. 
Therefore,  when  this  nitrate  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  dilute 
solution  of  muriate  of  soda,  according  to  the  formula  of  Scheele,  the 
action,  on  the  part  of  the  solution,  is  twofold. 

<  [St.  The  water  acts  upon  one  part,  and  precipitates  an  oxide, 
or  rather  an  insoluble  subnitrate  of  mercury.     And, 

*  idly.  A  double  decomposition  takes  place  between  the  nitrate 
of  mercury  and  the  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  with  reason,  that  the 
medical  world  have  supposed  the  calpmel  of  Scheele  to  be  different 
from  that  prepared  in  the  humid  way ;  for  it  is,  in  fact,  calomel,  plus 
an  insoluble  subnitrate  of  mercury.  In  the  first  part  of  Scheele's 
process,  there  is  dilsengagement  of  nitrous  gas,  together  with,oxi- 
dizcroent  and  solution  of  some  of  the  mercury.  When  he  boils  the 
acid  upon  the  remaining  mercury,  there  is  no  further  disengagement 
.of  gas ;  yet  more  mercury  is  dissolved.  The  nitrate  of  mercury, 
therefore,  rather  contains  an  oxide  less  oxidized  after  ebullition  than 
before  it.  The  true  diiTerencc  is  in  the  subnitrate  of  mercury,  pre- 
cipitated, as  I  before  said,  by  the  water  in  which  the  muriate  of 
soda  was  dissolved.  And  the  orange-coloured  powder,  which  remains 
after  an  attempt  to  sublime  Scheele 's  calomel,  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  same  cause.  To  prepare  calomel  in  the  humid  way,  unfform  as 
to  itself,  and  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  prepared  in  the  dry  way, 
*it  is  necessary,  either  to  use  the  nitric  solution  before"  it  has  boiled, 
or  to  pour  some  muriatic  acid  into  the  solution  of  muriate  of  soda, 
previously  to  mixing  it  with  the  boiled  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury- In  the  first  case,  no  precaution  is  necessary  ;  and,  in  the  lat- 
ter, the  oxide  of  mercury,  which  the  nitrate  of  meicury  has,  by  boil- 
ing, taken  up  in  excess,  finds  an  acid  which  is  ready  to  saturate  it. 
All  the  mercurial  oxide  being  thus  converted  into  calomel,  none  of 
that  subnitiaie  of  mercury  can  be  present/     p.  159. 
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A  true  hyperoxygenised  muriat  of  mercury  may  be  prepared ; 
and  our  autnor  has  pointed  out  the  process.  "^The  salt,  it  is  said> 
'is  more  soluble  than  corrosive  sublimate.  We  remember  it  was 
formerly  recommended  to  add  crude  sal-ammoniac  to  solutions 
of  this  metallic  salt,  to  prevent  its  deposition ;  and  the  change 
produced  by  this  addition  it  would  be  carious  to  ascertain. 

«  Hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  silver  \%  soluble  in  about  two  parts 
of  warm  water ;  but,  by  cooling,  it  crystallizes  in  the  shape  of  small 
rhomboids,  opaque  and  dull,  like  nitrate  of  lead  or  of  barytes.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  alcohol.  Muriatic  acid  decomposes  it ;  as  doct 
nitric,  and  even  acetous  acid:  but  the  result  of  this  decomposition  is 
not,  as  miffht  be  expected,  nitrate  or  acetite  of  silver.  At  the  mo* 
ment  that  the  acid  is  expelled  from  hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  silver, 
a  reaction  takes  place  among  its  elements :  oxygen  is  disengaged ; 
and  the  muriatic  acid  remains  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  silver. 
If  this  fact  be  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  nitric  and  acetous 
acids  act  upon  hyperoxygenized  muriate  of  potash,  it  will  give  a 
strong  proof  of  the  proportionate  affinities  of  all  these  acids  for  oxide  . 
of  silver,  in  comparison  with  that  which  they  exercise  towards  the 
alkali.'     f.  162, 

The  muriatic  salts,  commonly  called  *  Butler^ s^  cpntain  the 
acid  in  its  simple  state  j  and  Mr.  Chenevix  seems  to  doubt  whe- 
ther the  common  acid  contains  oxygen.  Sulphurated  hydrogen, 
which  possesses  many  acid  properties,  does  not  comprise  oxy- 
jgen.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  Prussic  acid  does  so,  nor  can  we 
discover  that  the  fluoric  and  boracic  acids  are  oxygenised.  He 
doubts,  therefore,  whether  the  common  acid  may  not,  like  sul- 
phur, be  a  radical,  and,  according  to  its  degree  of  oxygenation, 
become  the  muriatous  and  muriatic  acid.  This,  however,  can- 
not be  correct,  so  far  as  the  present  state  of  science  allows  us  to 
judge;  and  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Chenevix's  paper  is  greatly  de- 
ficient in  that  lucid  order  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  give 
a  more  satisfactory  analysis. 

•  VII.  Experiments  and  Observations  on  certain  stony  and' 
metalline  Substances,  which  at  different  Times  are  said  to  have 
fallen  on  the  Earth ;  also  on  various  Kinds  of  native  Iron.     By 
Edward  Howard,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.' 

The  subject  of  falling  stones  is  very  curious,  and  the  expla- 
nation difficult.  Where  the  eruption  of  a  neighbouring  volcano 
has  preceded,  their  source  may  be  easily  ascertained  j  but  that 
a  coalescence  of  heterogeneous  matters  can  take  place  in  the  air, 
is  highly  improbable.  What  falls  from  our  atmosphere  must 
have  been  previously  raised  from  the  earth,  either  projected  by 
a  volcano,  or  carried  into  the  air  by  a  whirlwind.  In  the  first 
step  of  the  inquiry,  we  were  inclined  to  doubt  the  fact  of  their 
falling,  and  attributed  this  idea  to  terror  or  superstition;  and, 
indeed,  at  this  moment,  the  facts  are  but  in  few  instances  ascer-^ 
tained,  except  after  volcanic  explosions.    The  Yorkshire  stone 
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was  undoubtedly  one  of  those 'from  Sienna ;  and  the  story,  per- 
haps the  attestations,  were  imported  with  the  stone.  Wc  think, 
howcverji^  that  stones  have  sometimes  fallen ;  but  the  same  ac- 
counts invariably  testify  that  they  fell  either  during  the  preva- 
lence of  a  thunder-storm,  or  the  passage — probably  the  dissolu- 
tion—of a  meteor.  Both  diese  pluenomena  occur  in  the  regions 
of  clouds  not  far  above  the  earth  \  so  that,  at  least,  these  stones 
have  not  had  a  long  passage,  nor  can  they  have  fallen  even  from 
the  moon.  The  singularity,  however,  most  striking,  is,  that 
they  have  very  little  analogy  with  the  common  minerals,  but 
greatly  resemble  each  other.  They  have  no  volcanic  marks,  and 
consist  of  a  quartzpse  substance,  martial  j^yrites,  and  iron  in  its 
metallic  state,  blended  usually  with  a  little  nickel,  forming  a 
peculiar  species  of'  amygdaloid.  All  the  stones  that  have  fallen 
from  the  clouds,  wherever  the  event  has  occurred,  arc  of  this 
nature,  differing  only  in  the  propQrtion  of  these  ingredients ; 
to  which  must  be  added  that  they  contain  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  magnesia,  discovered  by  chemical  analysis.  The  iron  is 
in  a  malleable  state.  Native  iron  comprising  the  same  proportion 
of  nickel,  is  found  in  large  masses  consisting  of  globules  from 
which  the  other  bodies  have  been  washed  away,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  equally  a  meteorological  production.  Our 
author's  recapitulation  we  shall  select. 

*  It  will  appear,  from  a  collected  view  of  the  preceding  pages  and 
authorities,  that  a  number  of  stones  asserted  to  have  fallen  under  simi* 
lar  circum6t vices.,  have  precisely  the  same  characters.  The  stones 
from 'Benares,  the  stone  from  Yorkshire,  that  from  Sienna,  and  a 
fragment  of  one  from  Bohemia,  have  a  relation  to  each  other  sot  to 
be  questioned. 

*  I  St.  They  have  all  pyrites  of  a  peculiar  character.  . 

*  2dly.  They  have  all  a  coating  of  black  oxide  of  iron. 

«  jdly.  They  all  contain  an  alloy  of  itt)n  and  nickel.     And, 

*  4thly.  The  earths  which  serve  to  them  as  a  sort  of  connecting 
medium,  correspond  in  their  nature,  and  nearly  in  their  propor- 
tions. 

*  Moreover,  in  the  'stones  from  Benares,  pyrites  and  globular 
bodies  are  exceedingly  distinct.  In  the  others  they  are  more  or  less 
definite ;  and  that  from  Sienna  had  one  of  its  globules  transparent* 
Meteors,  or  lightning,  attended  the  descent  of  the  stones  at  Benares, 
and  at  Sienna.  Such  coincidence  of  circumstances,  and  the  unques- 
tionable authorities  I  have  adduced,  must,  1  imagine,  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  descent  of  these  stony  substances ;  for,  to  disbelieve 
on  the  mere  ground  of  incomprehensibility,  would  be  to  dispute  most 
of  the  works  of  nature. 

•  *  Respecting  the  kinds  of  iron  called  native,  they  aH  eontain 
nickel.  1  he  mass  in  South  America  is  hollow,  has  concavities,  and 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  soft  or  welding  state,  because  it  has  received 
various  impressions. 

<  The  Siberian  iron  has  globuiar  coiDcavities,  ia  part  filled  with  a  I 
transparent  substance,  which,  the  proportional  quantity  o£  oxide  of  ! 
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iffott  excepted,  has  nearly  the  composition  of  the  globules  in  the  stone 
from  Benares. 

*  The  iron  from  Bohemisk  adheres  to  earthy  nuttter  studded  vf'A 
globular  bodies. 

^  The  Senegal  iron  had  been  completely  mutilated  before  it  came 
under  my  examination. 

*  From  these  facts>  I  shall  draw  no  conclusion,  but  submit  the 
following  queries. 

*  1st.  Have  not  all  fallen  stones,  and  what  are  called  native  iroas^ 
the  same  origin  ? 

*  2dly.  Are  all,  or  any,  the  produce  or  the  bodies  of  meteors  ? 

*  Andy  lastly.  Might  not  the  ^tone  from  Yorkshire  have  formed  « 
si^eteor  in  regions  too  elevated  to  be  discovered  ? 

*  Specimens  of  the  Benares  and  Yorkshire  stones  have  been  depo- 
sited, by  the  president,  in  the  British  Museum.'     p.  2ii. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  forming  our  own 
conclusion.  The  stones  have  been  really  seen  to  fall  in  few  in- 
stances only,  and  these,  perhaps,  very  generally  connected  witii 
explosion.  While  the  masses  of  native  iron  present  similar  ap- 
pearances, it  cannot  be  said  that  these  stones  resemble  no  other 
mineral;  for  these  are  in  masses  so  immense,  that  no  knows, 
power  could  have  raised  them;  and,  had  such  been  found,  they 
mtist,  from  the  monuntum  of  their  fall,  have  sunk  deep  in  the 
earth.  It  is  then,  on  the  whole,  highly  probable  that  these 
stones,  when  not  connected  with  volcanic  explosions,  have 
never  been  precipitated  from  tlie  clouds,  but  have  been  chaxiged, 
in  their  exterior,  by  the  electrical  powers  of  the  lightning.  This 
has  influenced  the  appearance  of  the  stones,  and  removed  the 
earth,  which  led  to  their  discovery.  It  is  otherwise  incredible 
that  stones  of  little  weight  should  thus  be  deeply  buried,  while 
a  mass  of  iron  of  fifteen  tons— which  weight  must  have  been 
considerably  augmented  by  that  of  its  oth^r  parts,  now  washed 
away — should  have  sunk  comparatively  but  to  a  little  depth. 

Tne  last  article  is  the  meteorological  journal.  Six's  thermo- 
meter varied  from  80®  to  13**,  and  the  mean  was  51.3.  The 
range  of  the  barometer  was  from  30.43  to  29.48,  the  mean 
29.84.    The  rain  19.197  inches:  the  mean  heat  of  April  47°  7'. 


Art.  II. — Il/ustratums  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chnstian  Religion^  by 
Kdipard  Makby^  B.  D.  i^c.  Svo.  5/.  6J.  Beards.  '  Riving- 
tons.     1802. 

The  rude  attacks,  in  late  years  made  on  our  common  reli- 
gion, have  called  forth  the  energy  of  its  defenders ;  and  the  con- 
flict has  shown  the  ignoranccj  insufficiency,  and  obstinacy  of  its 
opponents.  The  n^ore  the  question  has  been  examined,  the 
fi^ore    has    iufidcUty    lost    ground;    and   we   have   only  to 
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-lament  that  argument  alone  has  not,  in  every  instance,  been 
adopted  by  the  Christian  advocate.  Like  the  presumptuous 
Israelite  who  dared  to  support  the  tottering  ark,  and,  with  un- 
hallowed hands,  to  give  his  impious  assistance  to  the  triumph 
of  omnipotence.  Christians  have  occasionally  been  found,  who, 
under  the  specious  plea  of  protecting  the  ignorant  from  the 
sophistry  of  the  infidel,  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  un- 
justifiable means  to  prevent  his  opinions  from  being  known, 
and  would  readily  call  in  the  civil  power  to  assist,  with  the 
arm  of  the  flesh,  in  oppressing  those  who  should  be  attacked 
alone  by  the  sword  of  the  sjrtrit.  Such  conduct  affords  a 
triumph  to  the  unbeliever  j  and  every  Christian,  who  would 
have  recourse  either  to  wealth  or  power,  the  allurements  of 
rewshrd,  or  the  threatenings  of  terror,  to  promote  his  cause, 
should  have  this  deeply  intixed  in  his  mind,  that  it  is  his  own 
cause  alone  he  is  hereby  endeavouring  to  promote — ^his  own 
ignorant  and  unhallowed  opinions,  and  not  those  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus;  that  lie  is  actuated  by  spiritual  pride,  and, 
so  far  from  promoting,  is  betraying  the  cause  of  nis  master. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  utmosf  pleasure  we  at  any 
time  perceive  learning  and  genius  employed  in  sifting  the  argu- 
ments advanced  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  in  examining 
every  objection  with  candour,  in  bringing  each  to  the  test  of 
sound  reasoning,  and  in  acknowledging  merit,  even  in  an  anta- 
gonisti — in  defending  the  truth  with  zeal,  and  contrasting  the 
solidity  and  splendor  of  inspiration  with  the  comparatively 
weak  and  fluctuating  effusions  of  the  most  enlightened  among 
ancient  or  modem  unbelievers. 

This  praise  is  due  to  the  author  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  his  distinguished  merit 
in  the  office  which  he  occupies  under  the  bishop  of  Lincoln. 
To  bis  talents  as  a  scholar,  the  university  of  Cambridge  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  bearing  testimony;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duty  as  domestic  chaplain,  the  attention  he  has  paid  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacred  ministry,  and 
the  anxiety  with  which  he  has  laboured  to  prevent  the  intrusion 
of  ignorance  and  indolence  into  the  church,  have  created  ene- 
mies among  those  only  who  look  with  worldly  views  to  the 
church,  as  an  easy  way  to  provide  for  a  boy  unable  to  stand  be- 
hind the  compter,  or  to  perform  the  duties  of  an  active  or  eru- 
dite profession.  From  one  so  assiduously  engaged  in  an  of^ 
fice  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  importance,  perpetual  medita- 
tion on  the  holy  scriptures  is  naturally  to  be  expected;  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labours  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  patronage 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  They  are  proofs  of  extensive 
learning,  profound  erudition,  and  a  mind  fraught  with  the  trea- 
sures of  sacred  and  profane  literature; 

The  subject  is  divided  into'the  foUolving  heads  :   The  inters 
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tial  evidence ;  The  genuineness  and  audienticity  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament;  The  proof  arising  from  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews ;  The  conduct  of  the  dis- 
ciples ;  The  miracles  wrought  by  the  disciples  during  the  life  of 
our  Saviour ;  The  scheme  of  tne  Gospel  j  The  character  of 
Jesus ;  Mr.  Godwin's  misrepresentations  9  and,  The  defects  of 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  are  given  sufficient  and  decisive 
proofs  of  the  matter  in  controversy)  and  illustrated  with  re* 
marks  wliich  cannot  fail  of  affording  instruction  and  sattsfactioa 
to  the  inquiring  mind.  Thus,  beneath  the  first  division,  after 
a  critical  exammation  of  the  style  and  idiom  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  other  important  topics  tending  to  prove  its  genuineness 
and  authenticity,  it  is  compared  with  the  apocryphal  books 
and  spurious  gospels,  which  the  infidel  is  not  unfrequently  de- 
sirous of  advancing  to  an  equality  with,  if  not  above,  the  canonical 
writings :  and  we  must  boldly  aver  with  our  author,  that  there  . 
are  some  criteria  of  truth  which  neither  *  dullness  of  apprehen- 
sion nor  obstinacy  of  opinion  can  elude,'  and  that  these  cri- 
teria are  as  evident  in  uie  sacred  scriptures  as  they  are  mani« 
festly  wanting  in  the  pretended  revelations  of  impostors.  If  * 
the  mere  comparison  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles  with  those  • 
of  perhaps  well-meaning  but  ignorant  Christians  in  the  early 
ages  afford  a  conviction  of  the  authenticity  of  the  former  and 
the  spuriousness  of  the  latter,  an  impartial  examination  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  Jews,  with  respect  to  the  appearance  of  a 
Saviour,  must  equally  convince  every  one  that  an  impostor 
would  have  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  totally  different  . 
from  that  of  the  author  of  our  religion,  and  that,  instead  of 
opposing,  he  would  have  gratified  their  prejudices  to  the  ut- 
most. It  is  well  known,  however,  and  is  here  pertinently  ex- 
empliiied,  that  in  every  respect  he  disappointed  their  gross  and 
carnal  nbtions;  that,  while  they  expected  a  conqueror,  be  made 
his  appearance  in  one  of  the  humblest  walks  of  life ;  that,  while 
they  desired  to  be  elevated  above  all  other  nations,  he  called 
upon  those  who  were  ambitious  of  being  the  greatest  of  his 
disciples,  to  manifest  their  greatness  by  becoming  the  servants 
of  all  the  rest;  that,  white  ie  placed  happiness  in  obedience  to 
God,  tAey  placed  it  in  temporal  and  exterior  appearances. 

*  JesuB  Christ  at  length  appeared  to  assume  the  title,  and  execute  , 
the  office,  of  the  long«expected  Messiah.  He  was  bom  in  a  part  of 
the  country*  the  most  dishonoured  and  despised :  his  reputed  pa- 
rents were  mean  and  obscure  in  their  circumstances,  though  really 
of  ruyal  extraction.  He  set  at  nought  that  rigid  adhercnue  to  the 
ceremonial  law,  in  which  indeed  the  religion  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time  almost  entirely  cunsistedy  and  from  which  alone  they  assumed 
to, themselves  so  much  merit.     He  associated  with  publicans  and 
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smaortf;  and  choae*  for  the  confidential  nuAbters  of  his  high  ofic^^ 

the  most  obscure  and  illiterate  of  his  countrymen*  He  inculcated 
submission  to  the  Romans :  he  expressly  asserted  the  rejection  of  the 
obstinate  Jews,  and  the  admission  of  the  believing  Gentilee  to  the 
j^rivileges  of  his  kingdom :  he  led  the  life  of  a  poor  destitute,  not 
having  where  to  lay  hife  head:  he  expressed  the  most  honest  indigna* 
tion  against  the  Tich,  and  the  powerfid  ;  the  interpreters  of  thtf  law, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  sects.  He  repeatedly  incurred  the  charge  of 
iik>latiag  the  sabbath,  and  of  profaning  tke  dignity  of  that  proud 
object  of  their  implicit  reverence,  the  tentple  at  Jerusalem.  And 
finally^  vrhat  is  still  more  extraordinary,  a»he  excited  the  displcastne 
of  the  Je'^8,  by  appearing* is  a  manner  inferior  to  what  they  imagined 
beforehand,  so  he  roused  their  indignation,  by  assuming  pretensioi» 
superior  to  what  they  expected.  They  expected  the  Messiah  to  be 
a  prophet  indeed,  but  not  "  The  Holy  One  of  God:'*  and  there- 
fore, when  they  heard  the  extent  of  his  claims,  they  cried  out^  •*  By 
our  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  mad^:  himself  the  Son  of  God." 
So  that  in  the  eyes  of  this  blind  pcoole,  he  seemed  to  add  the  ou- 
trage of  insult  to  the  bitterness  of  disappointment :  though  he 
seemed  not  to  equal  in  dignity  the  meanest  of  the  prophets,  he 
asserted  his  superiority  over  Abraham;  and  though  he  failed  to 
lealise  their  gross  conceptions  of  the  character  of  the  Christ,  he  as- 
sumed the  still  more  extraordinary  and  more  digililied  title  of  %ht 
Sen  of  God. 

'  tf  any  one,  after  viewing  the  deep  root  which  national  pride  and 
prejudice  had  taken  in  tl>e  minds  of  the  Jews,  after  examining  tlie 
nature  of  the  expectations  they  had  formed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  disappointed,  can  still  consider  the  rejection  of 
Jesus  by  the  Je\^'s  as  a  matter  incredible  or  imaccoun table,  he  mu&t 
have  accustomed  himself  to  view  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  with 
no  very  accurate  eye.  Certainly,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  appear 
in  a  way  more  contradictory  to  their  expectations,  and  to  propagatp 
doctrines  more  distasteful  to  their  wishes.  An  enthusiast  could  not 
conceive  such  a  scheme  ;  an  impostor  could  not  adopt  it  j  conse- 
quently, the  Gospel,  if  preached  by  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  could 
not  ori,ginate  in  human  artifice  or  error,  but  must  have  had  its  source 
in  the  unsearchable  wisdom,  and  comprehensive  benevolence,  of  the 
Almighty  Governor  of  the  universe.*     p.  109. 

The  conduct  of  the  disciples  is  a  confirmation  that  our  reli- 
gion could  not  arise  from  an  impostor.  Their  own  views  of 
the  character  of  a  Messiah  very  much  resembled  those  of  their 
countrymen :  they  could  not,  it  is  true,  fail  of  imbibing  some 
better  sentiments  from  a  daily  intercourse  with  their  master*^ 
but  his  death  destroyed  all  their  hopes  and  expectations^  while 
the  confidence  whicn  they  afterwards  evinced  on  his  resurrec- 
tion could  not  have  resulted  from  any  thing  but  a  complete 
conviction  of  the  fact.  Had  there  been  a  confederacy  among  them 
to  invent  or  support  a  falsehood,  the  remains  of  their  ancient 
prejudices,  the  almost  total  want  of  temporal  success  in  all  their 
measures,  and  the  persecutions  which  they  daily  experienced^ 
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must  have  completely  baffled  tbeir  projects.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  the  extensive  propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  owing  to 
one  *  called  out  of  due  time,'  and  whose  doctrine  was  viewed 
at  first  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  even  by  the  companions  of 
€mr  Saviour  themselves.     Instead  of  a  confederacy  then  of  evil 
men  formed  on  temporal  views,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  such  a  conviction  was  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  aposdes 
by  the  miracles  which  they  saw,  and  which  they  themselves 
were  enabled  to  perform;  that  t^y  becaine  willipg  witnesses  tm 
the  Uuth»  andy  in  spit^p^f  every  thing  which-  worldly  maUce 
GOuld  suggesti  bore  their  testimony  fairly  and  impartial^  to 
«vtry  nttioa  under  die  Roman  govemnient.    The  scheme  of 
die  Gospel  itself  is  well  urged  as  a  proof  that  there  could  not 
lie  any  imposture  in  the  case:   it  was  intended  from  the  be- 
ginning for  all  mankind,  but  for  wise  purposes  was  originally 
proposed  to  the  Jewish  nation.    The  apostles,  seduced  by  their 
pfejudices,  confined  themiselves  at  first  to  their  own  country- 
men ;  and,  had  they  been  actuated  by  vulgar  modves,  wotfU^ 
doubdess    have    limited   their  preac|iing  to    a    very  narrow 
sphere  of  their  countrymen,  and  expected  importance  where 
there  was  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  it :  but  their  own  con- 
tracted views  were  overpowered  by  superior  informadon ;  and^ 
widi  very  little  concert  of  action,  they  soon  dispersed  them- 
selves over  all  the  world,  to  bless  mankind  with  the  light  of  the 
Gospel. — Could  such  a  scheme  have  been  the  result  of  worldly- 
minded  men  ? 

But  the  character  of  Jesus  itself  is  an  evident  security  against 
Ac  suspicion  of  fraud  and  imposture;  and  die  testimonies  to  it» 
with  great  judgement  introduced  into  diis  work  from  Vanini^ 
Chubb,  Bolingbroke,  Rousseau,  Voltaire^  Paine,  Gibbon,  and 
I^quinio,  are  sufficient  refutations  of  dieir  scepticism  or  infidel 
lity.  If  he  really  possessed  die  virtues  they  ascribe  to  him, 
how  could  he  be  the  impostor  they  would  eniieavour  to  make 
him  appear  ?  The  vulgar  cry  which  is  perpetually  excited  con* 
cerning  priestcraft  cannot  here  serve  their  purpose  in  the  least ; 
since  not  only  priests,  but  they  who  are  or  nave  been  perse- 
cuted by  priests,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  same  doc- 
trine. 

*  The  vulgar  consideration*'  says  our  author,  *  that  the  writers  is 
dc&nce  of  Christianity  were  priests^  and  therefore  interested  in 
drawing  the  conclusions  for  which  they  have  contended,  detract 
frem^the  weight  of  their  observadons,  or  the  soundness  of  their  ar- 
guments, li,  as  priests,  they  be  supposed  to  lean  towards  the  cause 
of  a  profession,  which  is  sometimes  attended  with  emolument  or 
distinction ;  yet  the  mere  wish  to  serve  a  particular  cause  would  not 
enable  them  to  establish  a  posidon,  which  must  look  for  support  to 
a  lenes  of  historical  tesdmony.    It  would  not  enable  them  to  wrest 
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facts  to  tbeir  purpose^  which  are  inscribed  in  the  unvaryinr  reconltf 
of  past  ac^es ;  it  would  not  enable  them  to  suppress  •r  distort  c^ri* 
dcnce,  which  is  interspersed  in  the  writings  of  men  of  every  party 
and  of  every  country;  it  would  not  enable  them  to  produce  those  in- 
ternal marks  of  truth  and  nature,  to  which  they  have  appealed  in 
confirmation  of  their  opinions.  Nothing  but  conviction  could  have 
impelled  so  many  writers  to  handle  the  same  subject,  to  place  it  ia 
•o  many  difiFerent  lights,  to  support  it  with  such  unaffected  zeal,  and 
such  overpowering  argument.  We  may  moreover  remark,  that  not 
merely  priests  of  an  established  church,  whose  situation  sometimes 
leads  to  wealth  and  consequence ;  but  p«est&  of  every  sect — ^priests 
who  have  nothing  to  expect  but  opposition,  if  they  are  known  ;  or 
poverty,  if  they  are  not  known — nay,  priests  who  have  altogether 
abandoned  their  professions-men  in  short  of  the  most  discordant 
views,  and  hostile  sentiments,  have  still  suppbrted  with  uniform 
conviction,  and  maintained  with  unvarying  ardour,  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  dispensation*  In  this  latter  description  of  writers,  we  may 
remark  the  names  of  Priestley,  Wakefield,  and  Evanson ;  'of  men, 
who  differing  from  each  other,  as  much  as  they  dissent  from  the 
national  church,  yet  upon  the  same  general  grounds  of  historical 
truth,  admit  the  divine  origm  of  Christianity.  Nor  must  we  foil  to 
reply,  if  the  objection  should  still  be  urged  pertinaciously,  that 
laymen  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities,  and  of  the  most  en- 
larged view^,  have  in  aU  ages  vied  with  churchmen  in  the  pious  and 
useful  labour  of  fixing,  upon  the  solid  basis  of  reason  and  of  truth,  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospel  history.  So  far  then  as  their  statements 
are  built  upon  facts,  and  their  conclusions  logically  deduced,  there 
is  no  pretence  for  withholding  assent  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  character  of  Jesus,  though  they  chance  to  fall  from  the  pen  of 
a  priest  or  a  prelate.  With  the  reservation  therefore  of  my  right  to 
avail  myself  of  the  labours  of  such  men  upon  this  interesting  topic^ 
yet  I  hold  it  needless  to  appeal  to  them :  though  I  anxiously  wish 
the  impartial  reader  to  weigh,  coolly  and  dispassionately,  the  result 
of  tbeir  investigations.  Such  has  been  in  this  instance  the  force  of 
truth,  that  no  material  difference  is  observable  in  the  judgement, 
which  has  been  passed  upon  the  character  of  our  Saviour  by  his 
friends  and  his  foes:  at  least  by  so  many  of  the  latter,  that  it  appears 
totally  unnecessary  to  enter  at  large  into  the  reasons,  why  that  cha- 
racter is  entitled  to  the  genuine  approbation  of  all,  who  have  a 
moral  taste,  or  a  virtuous  sentiment.  Where  parties,  differing  so 
widely  in  the  general  question  at  issue,  yet  aeree  so  cordially  in  a 
particular  instance;  we  must  either  conclude  that  the  case  excepted 
is  immaterial  to  the  event  of  the  cause,  of  that  the  force  of  truth  is 
there  too  strong  to  render  it  possible  to  be  controverted.  The  tes- 
timony given  in  favour  of  Jesus  by  professed  unbelievers  is  too  oppo- 
site to  their  wishes,  and  too  prejudicial  to  their  efforts,  to  have  ori- 
ginated in  any  thing  but  the  strength  of  evidence.  They,  who  can 
trace  in  the  Gospel  any  marks  of  fraud  or  error,  cannot  be  blinded 
by  any  prejudice  for  the  reputation  of  its  author,  or  entertain  any 
prepossession  for  the  veracity  of  his  historians.  In  these  concurring 
statements  at  least  we  may  presume  to  expect  genuine,  unsophisti- 
cated truth.'     p.  243.  > 
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The  opinions  of  the  chief  infidel  penmen  being  thus  fully 
^aliitned,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to  notice  the  effusions  of 
tin  atheistical  writer,  restrained  by  no  principles  whatsoever  of 
decency  or  criticism  in  hazarding  his  objections  to  the  faith  of 
which  ne  had  at  one  time  been  a  minister.  Mr.  Godwin,  with 
unparalleled  assurance,  declares^  that  '  bigotry  and  intolerance 
are  encouraged  by  the  Christian  religion;  tnat  an  improper 
stress  16  laid  upoti  faith;  and  chat  there  are  moral  defects  in  the 
character  and  temper  of  Jesus  Christ/  These  assertions  our 
author  examines  with  \m  usual  accuracy.  He  allows — as  every 
one  must,  with  grief,  be  ready  to  allow^that  'too  many  indivi-' 
duals,  and  even  parries  styling  themselves  Christian,  have  de* 
viated  from  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  so  completely  as  to  en- 
courage bigotry  and  practise  intolerance ;  but  that  such  doc-^ 
trines  or  practices  are  authorised  by  Scripture,  we  are  war- 
ranted, by  its  whole  tenor,  in  denying/  The  objector  has  evi» 
dently  fallen  into  the  *  vulgar  error  of  confounding  the  prinjci- 
ples  of  the  Christian  doctfine  with  the  mistaken  notions  and* 
practices  of  some  who  have  professed  themselves  bound  to  obey 
that  doctrine  implicitly/  The  uniform  conduct  of  our  SaviouL. 
his  precepts,  and  those  of  his  apostles,  all  evidently  and  recipro- 
cally lead  to  the  same  conclusion, — ^tliat  every  attempt  to  injure 
a  man  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  that  every  attempt 
to  support  by  force  or  fraud  the  tenets  of  any  particular  faith, 
every  attempt  at  worldly  superiority  or  advantage  in  right  of  a 
belief  in  Christianity,  is  contrary  to  the  whole  system  and  de- 
.•sign  of  the  Gospel.  We  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert  with 
our  author,  <  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  New 
Testament  a  single  passage  upon  which  the  charge  of  intro- 
ducing or  perpetuating  bigotry  and  intolerance  can  be  founded, 
without  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  established  laws  of  accurate 
interpretation/ 

The  second  objection  is  shown  to  be  equally  void  of  founda* 
tion;  and  the  miserable  insinuation  of  me  oDJector,  as  to  the 
vulgar  meaning  of  the  word  *  damned,'  is  at  once  destroyed  by 
an  examination  of  the  Scriptural  force  of  that  term*  No  argu** 
ment,  indeed,  could  be  more  strongly  advanced  in  opposition  to 
any  religion,  than  that  an  improper  stress  had  been  ^id  by  its 
founder  upon  the  subject  of  faith ;  if,  as  the  objector  asserts, 
witli  respect  to  the  Christian,  this  saving  faith  had  been  left 
open  in  its  records  to  controversy.  But  me  futility  of  such  an 
insinuation  is  clearly  shown  by  our  author. 

*  No  one  acquainted  with  Scripture,  will  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that  the  belief  required  in  **  the  records  of  our  religion/'  is  the  be* 
lief,  that  *^  Jesus  was  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world''— 
<*  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  which  should  come  into  the  world. "-^ 
*«  That  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ, 
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vbom  tkdu  halt  Mot,"  it  pronounced  to  be  **  eternal  life/'  crni  in 
ftat  solemn  and  affecting  addresa,  which  our  Redeemer  poured  fortb 
to  the  Father,  just  before  the  commenceinent  of  his  suffenDgs* 
Whatsoever  controversy  may  have  been  stirred  about  the  meaning  of 
these  passages,  it  will,  I  apprehend,  be  an  extremely  difficult  task, 
for  the  ingenuity  of  the  most  prejudiced  unbeliever,  to  prove,  that 
the  fault.  Ues  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  records  themselves/    r.  304* 

The  infidel>  we  are  convinced^  will  not  be  contented  with 
this  explanation ;  be  will  ransack  the  musiy  records  of  various 
ehurches>  which  he  will  insist  upon  being  the  truths  of  the  Go* 
^el ;  although  he  knows,  or  should  know,  that  there  is  one  record 
alone  to  be  appealed  to  in  such  a  question,  by  both  Christian 
and  unbeliever  \  and  that,  if  the  faith  requisite  for  saNation  be 
thett  explicitly  laid  down  t^be  tbat  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Sa- 
viour ot  the  world,  no  addition  to  such  faith,  however  well  or. 
ill  intended  by  believers  of  any  school,  can  alter  the  established 
terms  of  salvation,  which  can  neither  be  diminished  nor  added 
to  with  impunity.  It  is  this  faith  which  draws  the  line  between 
Christian  and  Unchristian ;  and  happy  would  it  have  been  for 
mankind,  and  widely  would  it  have  promoted  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  faith  itself,  if  they  who  deemed  themselves  included 
within  its  pale  had  prosecuted  their  religions  inquiries  into  in- 
ferior articles  with  less  acrimony,  and  had  shown  their  obedi- 
ence to  the  author  of  their  faith  by  acting  toward  eacH  other 
ms  brethren,  and  by  adhering  to  that  most  beautiful  and  pathetic 
precept  of  our  divine  master — '  Little  children,  love  one  ano- 
ther.* 

The  meek  and  holy  Jesus  is  represented  by  Mr.  Godwin  as 
having  poured  out  his  curses  in  a  most  copious  stream  upon  those 
who  opposed  his  pretensions :  the  great  preceptor  who  taught 
his  disciples  to  love  their  enemies,  who  prayed  for  his  enemies 
with  his  last  breath,  is  delineated  as  worse  than  a  Romish 
bishop  in  execrating  those  who  were  not  of  his  own  church. 
Now  to  curse  a  person  implies  a  nvisbf  on  the  part  of  the  exe- 
crator,  that  evil  should  fall  on  the  object  of  his  indignation* 
The  meekest  of  men  may  punish  ofienders  in  the  vevy  commis-> 
fton  of  an  atrocious  act,  as  our  Saviour  did  thofte  impious  men 
who  were  turning  the  temple  of  God  into  a  den  of  thieves  ; 
but  a  mere  prophecy  of  woe  to  a  depraved  people  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent action  from  that  of  a  personal  execration,  and  this  di- 
stinction was  completely  overlooked  by  the  objector  when  he 
hazarded  so  unjustifiable  an  attack  upon  our  Saviour's  character. 
Our  author  does  not  however  appear  to  us,  in  answering  this 
objection,  to  have  explained  with  his  usual  success  the  words 
of  Scripture,  '  How  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell?' — on 
which  he  offers  this  comment — 

*  How  can  ye  escape  that  final  and  extreme  puaishment,  which  in 
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:fa9r  own  language  it'  oltlloA  tke  condemoaition  of  CMienna?— I 

rt  that  future  punubment  was  in  these  words  denounced  against 
Scribes  and  Pharisees. — I  deay  that  it  was  denomoed  against 
them,  merely  for  opposinK  Christ's  pretensions.  I  maintain  that  it 
was  denounced  agamst  that  savage  intQlerance»  which  prompted 
them  to  scourge  and  to  crucify  Jesus  ahd  his  followers.— ^nd  if  tho 
doctrines  of  Jesus  were  true,  if  the  miracles  ascribed  to  him  wer^ 
really  performed,  if  his  life  was  holy,  and  if  the  apostles  taught  aad 
acted,  as  they  appear  from  sacred  history  to  act  and  to  teach,  is 
there  any  shock  given  to  our  feefings  of  moral  proportion  between 
the  guilt  imputed  to  the  Phansees,  and  the  punishment  denounced 
against  them  ?— Upon  the  question  thus  stated,  I  appeal  to  the 
justice,  and  even  the  candour,  of  every  man  who  admits  a  moral  go-  . 
yernment  and  a  future  li(e.'     i'*3i6. 

Here  a  laudable  zeal  seems  to  have  carried  our  author  much 
too  far ;  and  the  word  heJ/y  in  our  vulgar  language^  has  trans- 
ported him  at  once  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible  world. 
Wc  flatter  ourselves  that  a  little  more  reflexion  on  what  he 
calls  a  denunciation  will  teach  him  that  the  passage  is  simply  a 
prophetic  observation  on  the  wickedness  of  their  conduct  j  while, 
the  context  assures  us  that  the  suffering  it  alludes  to  was  com- 
pletely verified  on  that  evil  and  adulterous  generation.  The 
condemnation  of  Gehenna  fell  upon  the  unhappy  city  in  which 
out  Saviour  uttered  these  words,  in  little  more  tnan  forty  years 
after  they  had  been  spoken  j  and  wc  are  thus  relieved  entirely 
from  a  comparison  between  the  euilt  imputed  to  the  Pharisees, 
and  the  punishment  supposed  to  oe  its  consequence  in  a  future 
life.  The  latter  could  not  be  an  example  to  wicked  nations  ; 
and  the  Jews,  in  their  present  state,  are  perpetually  recalling  to  - 
our  mind  that  extreme  punishment  which  overtook  them  on  the 
destruction  of  their  city. 

The  defects  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Mahometan  religion 
form  the'  subject  of  the  last  chapter,  and  are  pointed  out  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner;  but  we  are  rather  surprised,  that,  in 
illustrating  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  point  of  equal 
importance  with  the  religion  of  Mahomet  should  have  been 
overiooked  or  neglected.  Two  great  impostures  took  their  rise 
very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  divided  the  Roman  empire 
between  them; — the  one  ruled  in  the  east,  the  other  in^  the  west, 
with  unlimited  sway  and  horrid  cruelty.  The  contrast  between 
the  modes  by  which  these  abominable  impositions — popery  and 
Mahometism — gained  an  ascendency  in  the  world,  and  the  con* 
duct  prescribed  by  Christianity,  afford  ample  proof  of  the  false* 
hood  of  Ae  two  tormer,  and  tne  truth  of  the  latter;  and,  by  dc- 
nx^nstrating  in  what  manner  the  wisest  and  best  of  system^ 
for  both  uie  present  and  future  happiness  of  mankind,  wa^ 
.  converted  into  the  worst  of  poisons,  the  greater  part  of  the  civ 
jections  of  the  infidel  are  removed,  and  Christianity  is  proved 
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to  be  worthy  of  the  source  from  which  it  issues.  "WliAi  tti€ 
period  shall  arrive  in  which  Mahometlsm  and  popery  shall 
cease  to  disturb  mankind,  and  future  generations  shall  contem-^ 
plate  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  these  impostures,  the  wisdom  of  our 
Saviour's  precepts  will  be  seen  in  their  full  extent;  every  at- 
tempt to  flatter  the  opinions  of  men  by  either  force  or  iraud 
will  receive  the  decided  opposition  of  the  Christian  world;  and 
Christianity,  depending  on  itself  alone,  without  any  human  sup- 
port, will  be  found  competent,  to  all  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended — to  wit,  the  destruction  of  sin  and  death.  Should 
our  author  enter  into  our  feelings  upon  this  subject,  we  ma/ 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope,  tnat,  in  a  future  edition  of  this, 
work,  it  will  be  made  complete  by  an  examination  and  refutl* 
tion  of  the  debasing  principles  of  popery. 

Should  this  idea  l)e  imbibed,  the  volume  may,  by  dismissing 
two  Latin  exercises  introduced  into  it,  be  stiJl  limited  to  its 
present  bulk;  and^  however  gratifying  the  perusal  of  these  exer- 
cises may  be  to  a  few  scholars,  they  are  no  recommendation  to 
the  general  reader.  In  the  first,  the  inadequacy^of  reason,  with- 
out Revelation,  to  attain  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God,  of  a 
future  state,  or  even  the  common  duties  of  life,  is  shown,  in 
good  latinity,  by  a  sufficiently  ample  investigation  of  the  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  on  these  subjects.  In  the  second,  uie 
much  agitated  question  of  Jephtha's  vow  is  treated  with  great 
clearness  and  precision.  The  meaning  of  the  words,  in  the  ori- 
ginal in  which  the  vow  is  conceived,  is  first  examined ;  whence 
if  is  perspicuously  shown  that  the  strangely  adopted  opinion 
of  a  Jewish  general  putting  his  daughter  to  deatn  is  without 
foundation ;  and  that  die  reasons  which  have  led  others  to  con- 
tend for  such  a  barbarity,  were  derived  from  conjecture,  not  from 
Scriptural  authority.  To  offer  up  a  human  victim  is  contrary 
to  an  express  precept  of  the  divine  law,  in  Deut.  cap.  xii.  ap ; 
and  the  argument  deduced  from  its  not  being  a  general  custom 
to  devote  virgins  to  sacred  offices  and  perpetual  virginity  is  no 
objection  against  its  having  been  done  in  tfiis  particular  in- 
stance. The  lamentations  on  the  celibacy  of  the  daughter,  and 
the  loss  of  all  hopes  of  family  to  Jephtha,  arc  contrasted,  with 
great  propriety,'  with  similar  topics  of  sorrow  in  the  Greek 
tragedians.     Hence  we  say  with  our  author — 

*  Nihil  igitur  restat,  quam  ut  locum  hnpece  sacri  scriptoris, 
prout  res  ipsa  8c  nobis  auctorem  prxstat,  et  Hebra'ici  texti^  verba 
postulant,  acclpiamus.  '  Id  salteni  maximopcre  cavendiim  est,  ne 
ratas  intcrpretationis  leges  et  perspcctas  entices  normas  ita  ^trans- 
grediamur,  ut  historicl  verba  ad  eum  sensum  drtorqueamus,  qui, 
cum  viros  sapientcs  et  pios  vcbementissime  ofTendat,  turn  infidcliuA 
'captiunculis  atque  irrisioni  augustum  illud  et  vcnerandum  rcligioni^ 
nomcn  objiciat.'     p.  445. 
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Tlic  ample  account  we  have  thus  given  of  the  work  before 
lift  will,  we  trust,  be  a.  sufficient  rcGominemlation  to  our  readers  | 
but  we  cannot  dismiss  the  volume  without  expresang  some  re- 
gret  that  a  person  so  well  qualified  to  ^idom  his  profession 
^  should  plead  incessant  occupation  in  matters  not  always  con-* 
genial  with  an  early  and  habitual  fondness  for  literature/  Tct 
wc  hope  there  is  less  occasion  for  our  regret  than  the  passago 
seems  at  first  sight  to  implicate;  and  that  the  writer,  by  a  pre- 
judice too  common  with  men  of  literature,  is  apt  to  think  every 
moment  lost  which  is  not  spent  in  his  study.  It  is  frequently 
useful  to  divert  the  mind  from  too  close  an  attention  to  books; 
and  an  occupation  of  a  different  kind  renders  the  reciprocal  change 
both  more  pleasing  and  beneficial.  We  still  hope,  however^  that 
the  term  ^  incessant '  may  be  rather  too  strong  an  epithet  for 
any  engagements  upon  which  so  useful  a  character  can  be  em- 
ployed ;  for,  while  we  hear  with  pleasure  of  professional  exer- 
tions, and  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  learning  and  erudi- 
tion of  the  pages  before  us,  we  n^ust  always  keep  in  mind  the 
tiecessity  of  relaxation  to  those  powers  which,  under  due  regu- 
lation,  prgmise  to  be  so  beneficial  to  the  church. — Detur  aliqtiid 
^ii  ret  domestical  et  amicis;  detur  etiam  valetudim. 

The  work  is  addressed  to  the  author*s  patron — the  lord  bishop 
of  Lincoln — ^in  a  dedication  worthy  of  a  scholar;  in  which  he 
takes  notice  of  a  distinction  of  two  characters,  incapable  sepa-f 
^tely  of  performing  any  great  service  to  the  church,  but  of 
whom  it  may  be  said,  with  the  poet-— 

■  *  AlteHus  sic 

Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice«' 

He,  in  whom  these  characters  are  so,  well  united,  may  be  justi- 
fied in  the  following  mode  of  expression. 

*  A  sort  of  paradoxical  distinction  hjis  been  sometimes  set  up  be- 
tween sound  divines  mid  useful  ministers— a  distinction  very  conve- 
i>ient,  no  doubt,  for  those,  who  would  deprive  the  church  of  its  most 
effectual  defence  against  the  opposite,  but  equally  fatal,  extremes  of* 
infidelity  and  fanaticism.  Well  does  it  behove  the  appo.ii\^d  guar- 
dians pi  our  natiqnal  faith  to  consider,  by  what  better  i^eans  they* 
ean  secure  it  from  the  dangers  with  Avhich  it  is  meuaced,  by  an 
avowed  contempt  for  all  religion  on  the  one  han^^  sin4  a  fantastic 
pretence  to  excessive  sanctity  on  the  other,  than  by  encouraging  an 
accurate  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  holy  scriptures  among  the 
teachers  of  religion.,  A  learned  clergy,  cmplbyingr  their  knowledge 
with  zeaU  snd  tempering  their  zeal  with  charity,  is  the  best  preser- 
vative, under  Providence,  against  that  ignorance  and  immorality* 
which,  acting  upon  different  intellects  and  different  tempers,  may 
frequently  be  regarded  as  alike  productive  ^f  scepticism  and  6uper^ 
ftition.'     p.  ill. 
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Aki^-IU* — Suppkmmi  io  the  Third  Ediii&n  of  the  Encyclopa£a 
Britanmcoy  ^c.  By  George  Gleigy  LL,D.  i^c.  (Conti-^ 
nued  from  /.  1 70.^ 

We  return  -with  great  «aiti$f»ction  XX^  this  valuable  appen- 
dage. The  first  article  particularly  interesting  in  the  second 
Tolume  18  that  on  *  induction  :*  it  is  short,  but  comprehensive, 
and  truly  important.  The  author  suspects,  and'wiA  reason, 
that  nothing  can  be  proved  by  categorical  syllogisms,  since  they 
assume,  in  the  major,  a  generic  distinction,  applied  to  the 
species  ;-^in  other  words,  they  assume  in  general  what  they 
mean  to  prove  m  particular.  Mathematical  investigations, 
which  have  been  considered  by  many  authors  as  a  concatenation 
of  syllogisnis,  are  shown  to  be  a  very  different  process  \  but 
we  may  still  doubt  whether  any  thing,  strictly  speaking,  ba 
discoverable  by  mathematical  reasoning,  since  the  investigation 
is  only  an  evolution  of  what  is  contained  in  the  problem  of 
theorem.  So  far  as  that  evolution  brings  to  view  what  was 
formerly  concealed,  it  may  be  styled  a  discovery  9  but  disco- 
veries, in  reality,  are  only  the  connexions  of  unexpected  rela- 
tions, ascertained  and  improved  by  experiment  and  scientific 
investigation.  The  author  seems  however  at  a  loss,  when 
he  compares  the  truths  of  geometry  with  those  of  physics ;  and 
endeavours  to  explain.  Somewhat  unsuccessfully,  why  the  for- 
mer are  necessarily  true,  and  the  latter  contingent.  In  reality, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  the  error  is  in  adopting  the 
same  term  of  axioms  in  both  sciences.  They  are  not  on  the 
same  footing.  The  mathematical  axiom  is  indeed  invariably  and 
necessarily  true ;  but  the  philosophical  axiom  is  a  fact  only,  of 
which  the  contrary  has  not  been  proved.  Thus  also  in  the 
conclusions:  the  mathematical  demonstration  cannot  be  con- 
troverted, because  it  depends  on  given  quantities  and  precisely 
defined  properties :  in  the  philosophical  conclusion  we  can  sel* 
dom  obtain  either. — But  we  must  not  be  diffuse. 

The  facts  relative  to  *  spontaneous  inflammation '  are  col- 
lected with  great  care  and  accuracy.  Many  of  them  are  curi- 
ous. Under  the  article  '  institute '  the  author  collects  the 
account  of  the  constitution  of  the  French  National  Institute, 
and  properly  reprehends  the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  imaova-^ 
tions  of  that  futile  nation. 

«  This  statement  of  facts  rclatiye^to  the  present  state  of  public 
instnietioT),  the  science^,  the  arts,  and  the  |pn>gres&  of  national  li* 
teraturc  in  France,  has  been  taken  from  a  misccSapy,  of  which  the 
principal  writers  arc  well  acquainted  with  what  is  doing  in  that  dis-j 
tracted  country.  They  call  it  a.  sublime  system ;  and  seem  to  con- 
sider the  increase  of  the  natiooal  Jibiaryt  the  improvemcBt^  the 
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bcvtanic  gardens,  and  the  ditcdveries  that  havt  bcM  mkit  bj  tlie  dif. 
lerent  schools  or  imtittttesy  as  furnishing  a  dcraoastratioti  that  the 
republican  government  is  mofie  favourable  to  the  advant^mcnt  6f 
ecience,  than  the  monarchical,  whether  arbs^lute  ^t  limited.  Bat  it 
should  not  be  forgotten,  that  this  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  and 
that  in  prosecuting  new  schemes,  all  men,  and  more  especiaU* 
Frenchmen,  are  actuated  by  an  enthusiasm  whi«h  gradually  coob 
as  their  pursuits  bepome  familiar.  We  shall  therefore  venture  t» 
predict,  that  the  different  schools  will  not  display  sUch  ardour  sevea 
years  hence  as  they  do  at  present ;  and  that  if  the^  republican  govern* 
nient  continue  a  do7.en  of  years. in  France,  the  progtrss  of  science  ia 
that  country  will  not  be  more  rapid  than  it  Was  under  the  monardiy. 
We  must  rcipember,  too,  that  the  French  libmnes,  museuihSy  and 
^  prictnre  galleries,  have  been  improved  by  means  which  the  morali 
of  other  governments  do  not  employ—by  rapine  and  robbery^* 
Vol.  ii»  p.  12. 

Had  the  author  examined  the  transactlotis  of  this  establish* 
ment  as  we  have  done,  his  suspicions  of  the  failing  ardour  of 
the  new  members  would  have  been  confirmed. — Under  the  article 
of  *  life  insurance,'  we  suspect  the  flourishing  state  of  some  of 
the  societies  would  now  admit  of  a  different  representation ;  al 
least  it  appears  so,  from  the  lower  rate  of  i^iterest  given.  In 
fact,  we  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  value  of  hunun  - 
life  is  much  greater  than  any  tables  have  represented. 

The  article  of  *  involution  and  evolution '  is  an  admirable 
one.  Indeed  the  reference  to  the  first  and  original  authors^ 
as  well  as  the  firmness  with  which  he  supports  the  character 
of  our  chief  mathematicians,  and  of  the  higher  geometrv,  con* 
fer  the  utmost  credit  on  the  gentleman  who  conducts  this  pari 
of  the  Encyclopaedia.  —The  article  *  iron '  is  again  introduced, 
to  notice  the  observations  of  M.  Chaptal  on  the  use  of  its  oxydet 
in  dying  ccftton. 

We  find,  in  this  second  volume,  the  same  attention  to  bit« 
voyagers,  and  their  descriptions  of  the  countries  visited)  though 
probably  too  much  deference  is  now  paid  to  Vaillant.  Since  ouJf 
possession  of  the  Cape,  we  have  had  great  reason  to  believe 
many  of  his  descriptions  to  be  little  better  founded  thin  those  of 
Dambergfer.  The  article  *  lamp  *  is  a  valuable  one,  and  con^ 
tains  the  substance  of  all  the  mem>)irs,  and  other  works,  pub-  \ 
Kshed  with  a  design  of  increasing  the  light,  lessening  the  et^ 
pense,  or  rendering  the  instrument  more  commodious,  llie 
article  of  *  lava  *  is  again  inserted,  to  notice  sir  James  HaH't 
experiments,  by  which  he '  endeavours  to  show  that  whinstone 
^  18  lava  cooled  slowly,  without  the  aceess  of  air.  The  article 
of  *  machinerv*  comprehends,  in  a  very  perspicuous  manner, 
the  considerations  of  the  diiTerent  estimates  of  the  power  exert- 
ed, and  explains  with  wonderful  simplicity  the  theory  of  ma^^ 
chinery.  In  all  working  machines,  the  power  and  the  resistance 
equipoise  eachothcr>  like  a  steelyaid>  lowM  by  itt  btibnccd 
^  a  D  4 
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.vdghtSi  and  moved^  round  its  axis  by  a  force  distinct  from  citbov 
This  force  is  the  excess  of  the  impulse  beyond  what  balances 
the  weight  before  the  machine  has  acquired  a  uniform  nio<- 
tidn  $  and  in  this  way  the  calculations  are  rendered  peculiarly 
easy  ahd  clear.  Some  observations  on  the  improvement  of  ma- 
rines are  subjoined.  Bramah's  new  power,  founded  on  the 
hydrostatic  paradox,  is  explained  in  this  part  of  the  article  at 
some  length.  It  is  afterwards  again  alluded  to,  and  is  a  most 
interesting  and  useful  application  of  a  welUknown  truth. 

The  article  of  *  magnetism '  is  full  and  comprehensive.  Wc 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  dve  an  abstract  of  it  within  a 
moderate  compass  *,  but  the  substance  is  so  closely  compacted 
that  we  sootL  relinquished  the  attempt.  It  appears  to  us  to  con* 
tain  the  quintessence  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject  | 
except,  perhaps,  that  the  difFercnce  between  magnetism  and 
electricity  is  not  sufficiently  pointed  outj  andVan  Swinden's 
collection  of  memoirs  on  the  analogy  and  discrepancy  of  these 
fluids,  {crowned  with  applause  bv  the  Bavarian  academy)  which 
contains  some  very  important  facts,  has  not  been  apparently 
•een  by  the  author. 

.    An  article  on  '  man  *  is  again  inserted,  in  opposition  to  ^  in* 
fidel  ignorance,^  which  still,  it  is  said,  contends  t\uLt  the  various 
races  could  not  be  the  offspring  of  one  pair.     We  are  not  aware 
that  the  opinion'  which  die  author  opposes  is  allied  to  either 
infidelity  or  ignotance.      We  own  mat  we  have,  at  times» 
^  apoken  in  favour  of  it ;  and  yet  we  know  that,  few  merit  less 
the  appellation  of  infidels,  and  few  have,  at  least,  taken  more 
fains,  to  examine  the  different  facts.    We  think  it  not  incon<< 
sistent  with  divine  revelation,  unless  what  is  apparently  intend* 
%i  as  particular  history  be  considered,  against  all  internal  evi-i 
dence,  as  universal ;  and  men  whose  religious  characters  have 
\^en  unimpeached,  and  unimpeachable,  have  thought  the  same. 
The  additional  evidence  in  this  new  article  is  not  very  im** 
portant :   it  arises  chiefly  from  the  analogy  of  swine.    Un- 
4oubtedly,  among  the  human-race,  there  are  many  Epicuri  dt 
gregeporci\  but  we  trust  all  are  not  so;  and  the  arguments  in 
support  of  the  analogy  between  mankind  and  their  new  allies 
appear  to  us,  at  least,  inconclusive.    In  the  article  of  '  manure* 
we  find  a  very  judicious  abstract  of  M.  Par  men  tier's  memoir  on 
that  important  subject.    This  memoir>  it  is  added,  is  the  result 
apparently  of  theory  and  practice,  and  much  information  may 
be  derived  from  it  *,  but  the  subject  is  still  obscure.     M.  Par- 
9ientier's  chief  merit  consists  in  tlie  remarks  on  tlie  union  of 
different  soils  ^  and  thus  we  find  deep  ploughing,  which  some- 
times contributes  to  this  union,  not  only  successful,  from  mix- 
ing  the  sub-stratum  with  the  soil  above,  but  from  exposing  the 
whole  to  light. 
.  lu  thir  jir(i(le  ^  vv^f^%\  we  again  Hud  a  recurrence  to  what  wq 
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lliink  some  part  of  the  author's  weak  side.  Tlie  essence  an4 
eecret  of  masonry  is  said  to  be  *  liberty  and  equality^  and  there* 
fore  masons  were  the  innovators  of  the  modem  schooU  But 
we  have  enlarged  sufficiently  on  this  subject. — The  new  article 
of  '  mechanics '  contains  sbme  just  remarks  on  machines  in 
general ;  on  motions  and  moving  powers ;  distinguishing  che« 
jxucal  from  mechanical  motions. 

The  subject  of  *  mineralogy'  we  have  followed  with  un- 
ceasing attention^  and  are  well  pleased  to  see  so  accurate  and 
comprehensive  a  view  of  the  subject.  In  an  age  of  accumula- 
ting discoveries^  particularly  when  considerable  attention  is  paid 
to  one  topic,  there  is  no  period  in  which  the  view  will  be  com- 
plete. In  the  moment  of  writing  and  of  printing,  additions 
will  be  made ;  and  though  this  volume  were  printed  only  in 
the  last  year,  various  improvements  have  since  occurred;  and  in 
ihe  volumes  of  Hauy  and  Brochant  much  additional  informa- 
Hon  may  be  obtained.  The  diligent  inquiries  of  the  author^ 
Jiowever,  have  rendered  it  considerably  more  perfect  than  could 
be  expected  ;  and  much  of  what  has  been  published  by  Hauy  in 
his  work,  we  perceive,  is  here  taken  from  the  Journal  des  Adims^ 
where  it  first  appeared.  The  index  is  not  perhaps  suiEciently 
full;  and  of  Werner's  language  the  author's  idea  is  not 
always  correct.  The  only  original  part  is  the  artificial  system, 
suggested  in  the  article  before  us.  As  it  is  highly  ingenious, 
we  shall  add  a  short  abstract  of  it.  An  artificial  system  of  mi- 
jieralogy  is  an  arrangement,  reposing  on  obvious  properties, 
independently  of  all  chemical  nature.  The  classes  are  derived 
from  the  degree  of  fusibility,  and  are  six  in  number ;  viz.  in- 
fusible, fusible,  fusible  by  the  blue  flame  only  of  the  blow- 
pipe, fusible  and  partly  evaporating,  evaporating,  and  soluble 
with  effervescence  in  the  muriatic  acid.  The  orders  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  respective  specific  gravities,  sometimes  with 
slight  additional  characters;  and  the  eencra  from  colour  or 
pther  obvjous  properties  It  is,  as  we  nave  said,  a  very  inge- 
nious attempt,  and  merits  particular  commendation. 

On  the  subject  of  ^  moss  '  the  author  gives  an  abstract  of 
Mr.  Smith's  method  of  converting  peat  and  moss  into  vege- 
table mould :  it  is  apparently  simple,  easy,  and  successful.  Un- 
der the  title  of  *  resistance  of  fluids '  they  give  an  abstract  of 
Venturi's  '  Experimental  Researches,'  rather  because  they  have 
referred  to  a  title  of  this  kind,  than  that  they  consider  it  as 
adding  materially  to  the  information  already  communicated  in 
the  Encyclopsedia. 

We  find  in  this  Supplement  a  short  dbquisition  on  the 
source  of  the  Nile  ;  and  the  authors  seem  inclined  to  fix  it  in 
the  western  branch,  as  the  more  considerable  one,   and  of 

E eater  extent.     This  source  no  European  has  visited.    We 
vc^  however,  bad  occasion  to  neticc>  that  the  origin  of  every 
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great  river  is  established,  in  the  common  opinion,  not  from  the 
magnitude  of  the  stream,  or  the  extent  of  its  course,  but  from 
some  superstitious  legend — often  from  its  resisting  frost,  or  its 
more  obvious  warmth  or  freshness,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  country.  We  see  no  reason  therefore,  when  we 
compare  the  evidence  of  antiquity,  to  doubt  of  Mr.  Bnrce's 
having  visited  what  was  always  supposed,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  to  be  the  true  source  of  the  Nile. 

The  description  of  an  *  oil-mill'  is  very  minute  and  satis- 
factory ;  and  under  the  article  '  orchard '  we  find  a  good  ao» 
count  of  M.  Germershausen's  method  of  promotlJig  the  growth 
of  young  trees,  and  increasing  the  size  and  flavour  of  the  fruit 
in  orchards.  The  *  oxy-muriatic  acid '  is  inserted,  to  com- 
municate Mr.  Rupp's  method  of  mixing  this  acid  with  water, 
in  order  to-  avoid  the  suffocating  steams. 

Mr.  Salmon's  mode  of  taking  oflT  *  paintings  *  from  walls,  an- 
nounced to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c. 
is  introduced  at  some'^  length ;  with  several  remarks  on  *  cn-« 
caustic  painting,'  from  the  Philosophical  Magazine. 

*  Percussion,  or  the  force  of  percussion,'  is  but  shortly  no- 
ticed, as  the  principal  observations  occurred  under  the  article 
of  *  impulsion.'  The  observations  of  Galileo  are  added,  and 
some  additional  ones  subjoined  ;  but  the  author  still  overlooks 
what  we  think  the  principal  circumstance  which  distinguishes 
percussion  from  impulse;  viz.  the. velocity  of  the  impelling 
power.  Of  the  police  of  *  St.  Petersburg '  there  is  a  suffi- 
ciently full  account ;  and  on  the  subject  of  Pcrkinism  (metal/k 
tractors)  the  authors  are  completely  sceptical.  We  have  been 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Perkins  as  his  defenders  ;  but  we  wish 
to  decline  the  office.  Wc  only  pointed  out  one  view  of  the  ' 
subject,  in  which  some  effect  might  be  produced ;  and  in  this 
view  an  effect  of  the  same  kind  might  have  been  produced  by 
Dr.  Haygarth's  painted  wood. 

The  analysis  of  Kant's  *  critical  philosophy  *  is  very  valuable^ 
and  particularly  so,  as  no  intelligible  account  of  it  has  hereti)- 
fore  appeared  in  English.  We  promised  an  abstract,  but  could 
only  advance  a  very  little  way,  from  want  of  skill  to  compre- 
hend it.  At  present  the  analysis  needs  not  be  copied,  as  it  is 
too  extensive.  We  would  rather  refer  to  the  volume  before  us, 
than  attempt  to  abridge  it,  as  the  account  will  not  be  found  very 
difficult,  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  may  be  supplied 
with  some  excellent  remarks  on  it  by  the  author,  whom  wc 
suppose  to  be  Dr.  Gleig.  The  use  of  *  phosphorus  *  inter- 
nally, from  the  trials  of  Leroi,  is  copied  from  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  5  but  we  see  too  many  marks  of  imagination  in  the 
observations,  to  trust  that  author's  accuracy;  and  we  agree  with 
the  editor  in  advising  that  these  trials  sliowld  xiot  bc  pursued 
ky  the  cautious  physician.  .         .  .      , 
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On  the  subject  of  *  photometers/  count  Rumford's  mstru* . 
ment  is  described,  as  well  as  De  la  Saussure's  diaphanqmeter.  Mr. 
Leslie's  instrument  measures  only  the  momentary  intensities  of 
light ;  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Nicholson's  very  ex- 
cellent Journal  for  an  account  of  it.  That  light  is  increased  by 
passing  through  air,  can  scarcely  be  admitted  \  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  latent  light  should  be  evolved  by  the  vicinity  of  other 
light,  even  if  its  connexion  with  air  were  allowed  5  or  that  it 
should  exist  in  air,  in  a  latent  state,  as  our  authors  suggest. 
We  should  rather  suspect  that  light  may  admit  of  considerable 
expansion,  without  any  sensible  difference  of  intensity. 

The  construction  of  the  *  piano-forte '  is  explained  at  some 
length }  and  we  learn  with  surprise  that  this  instriunent  was 
invented  by  the  poet  Mason. 

The  concluding  remarks  merit  much  attention. 

*  As  the  blow  of  so  light  a  maUet  cannot  bring  muph  sound  from 
a  wire,  it  has  always  been  found  necessary  to  have  two  striogt  for 
each  note.  Another  circumstance  contributes  to  enfeeble  the  sound. 
The  mechanism  necessary  for  producing  it  makes  it  almost  impos* 
aible  to  give,  any  considerable  extent,  to  the  belly  or  sound  board  of 
the  instrument.  There  is  seldom  any  more  of  it  than  what  occupies 
the  space  between  the  tuning  pins  and  the  bridge.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  because  the  basses  are  commonly  covered  strings, 
that  they  may  be  of  a  moderate  length.  The  bass  notes  are  also  of 
brass,  which  has  a  considerably  lower  tone  than  a  steel  wire  of  the 
same  diameter  and  tension.  Yet  even  this  substitution  for  steel  in 
the  bass  strings  is  not  enough.  The  highest  of  them  are  much  too 
slack,  and  the  lowest  ones  must  be  loaded,  to  compensate  for  want 
of  length.  This  greatly  dinrinisbes  the  fulness,  and  still  more  the 
mellowness  an^  distinctness  of  the  tone,  and  frequently  makes  the 
very  lowest  notes  hardly  appreciable.  This  inequality  of  tone 
about  the  middle  of  the  instrument  is  somewhat  diminished  by  con- 
structing the  instrument  with  two  bridges  ;  one  for  the  steel,  and  the 
other  for  the  brass  wires.  But  still  the  bass  notes  are  very  much  in- 
ferior to  the  treble.  It  would  surely  be  worth  while  to  construct 
•  some  piano-fortes,  of  full  size,  with  naked  basses.  If  these  were 
made  with  all  ttle  other  advantages  of  the  g^fand  piano-forte,  they  ' 
would  surpass  all  other  instruments  for  the  regulating  power  of  their 
thorough  bass.  We  wish  that  the  artists  would  also  try  to  construct 
them  with  the  mechanism  of  mallets,  Sec.  above  the  sound  board. 
Tliis  would  allow  to  it  the  full  extent  of  the  instrument,  and  greatly 
improve  tke  tone.  Jt  does  not  seem  impossible,  nor  (we  think) 
very  difkttit«^    Vol.  ii.  p.  567. 

What  has  been  lately  aMed  to  our  Juiowledge  of  the 
*^  plague/  is  properly  .detailed  under  that  article,  where  partis 
cular  notice  is  tfiken  of  the  late  fancies  of  its  not  being  infec<« 
tious,  and  the  metliod  of  curing  it  by  oily  frictions.  The  subject 
of  'plants'  is.  again  introduced^  chiefly  to  announce  Mr.  Elnight's 
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^xperimenu>  communicated  in  a  late  voltune  of  thePhilosopbtcal 
Transactions,  and  to  add  some  remarks  on  the  nutrition  of 
slants.  The  latter  are  however  too  short,  and  in  some  degree 
imperfect.  Carbon^  either  vegetable  or  animal,  is  certainly  the 
cUiefiy  nutritious  principle;  Ibut  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
instance,  what  apjpears  to  be  nutritious  in  a  certain  proportion 
is  injurious  in  too  large  a  quantity. 

*.  Mr.  Knight's  method  of  purifying  platma>  apd  rendering  it 
malleable,  though  somewhat  operose  a^d  expensive,  appears 
Ckely  to  be  successful ;  but  it  can  only  be  employed  for  cupels, 
as  the  expense  -must,  we  think,  be  too  great  for  the  artist  on  a 
larger  scale. 

The  article  on  the  *  centre  of  position  *  merits  conunenda- 
lion  for  its  simplicity  and  perspicuity.  The  additions 'to  the 
article  of  *  pottery,'  \rom  Vauquelin,  and  to  that  of  *  print- 
ing,' containing  a  description  of  Mr.  Nicholson's  printing-press, 
^xc  particularly  useful.  Under  the  article  of  *  prison '  we  have 
^.contrasted  view  of  the  penitentiary  •houses—as  they,  may  be 

arlcd— of  Philadelphia,  and  the  prisons. of  Venice,  from  Dr. 
oseley.  In  the  former,  the  mind  is  /^rf— -as  we  have  expressed 
it  in  another  article— to  reflexion.  We  fear,  in  the  solitary 
imprisonment  of  this  country,  the  mind  suffers  only,  without 
improvement. — Some  additions  are  made  to  the  article  *  qua- 
drature,* from  Mr.  Hellins  5  and  under  *  rickets '  we  find  an 
account  of  M.  Bonhomme's  memoir  on  this  subject,  apd  the 
use  of  the  calcareous  phosphat  in  that  disease^  The  rajs^ 
described  by  Vaillant  must  have  be^i^  of  immense  size  *,  but 
\n  this  passage  the.  editor  suspects  a  little  of  the  es^aggeration 
of  the  traveler.  Perhaps  he  has  copied  too  incautiously  from 
him,  as  we  have  already  observed  in  tlie  other  parts  of  the 
Volume. 

The  article  of  *  rcvolurion '  is  a  very  extensive  one.  At 
present  it  is  a  painful  subject;  for,  on  reviewing  the  whole, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  original  object,  or  the  inten- 
tions of  the  chief  movers,  their  conduct  was  more,  injudicious 
and  impolitic  than  it  is  easy  to  conceive.  Always  too  eager 
or  too  slow ;  seldom  reaching  the  object  to  be  attained }  anx- 
ious to  irritate,  rather  than  to  conquer — to  agitate  rather  than 
decide ;  nothing  seems  to  have  beeix  done  vmich  the  circum- 
stances required.  Let  us  not,  however,  censure  indiscrimi- 
i^ately.,  The  coalition  was  a  weapon  which  required  the  gi- 
gantic hand  of  boldness,  dexterity,  and  skill.  It  was  directed 
by  neither :  the  minor  arts  of  the  meanest  of  professions  decided, 
where  the  expanded  views  of  th#  most  consummate  statesman 
were  necessary;  and  the  spirit  which  could  only  determinq 
die  property  01  an  acre  superintended  the  drama— 

■'  where  kines  ehpuld  act, 

And  princes  should  direct  the  swelling  scene. 
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fThe  success  was  proportionecl.  The  author  disttlfcutes  jus^ 
ticc  to  the  performers  in  general,  if  we  except  thos6  of  our  Own 
mtion,  where,  without  copying  the  satires  of  the  day,  the  his* 
torian  will  some  time  ^  hence  give  to  each  his  proper,  and  to 
many  no  yery  advantageous,  character.  To  Neck^r,  as  we  ha\t:. 
always  Said  it  should  be,  much  pf  the  blame  is  attributed.  We^i^ 
insignificant,  and  vain,  he  thought  to  have  wielded  ai)  empire, 
when  scarcely  able  to  have  presided  in  a  compting-house.  To 
Suwarrof  he*  allots  die  highest  corrtmendations  ^  and  we  have 
the  opinions  of  the  first  generals  with  us,  when  we  add,  thtit« 
in  his  actions,  genius  and  spirit  were  conspictiously  displayed. 
To  Kray  also,  and  to  the  aMchduke  Charles,  no  inconsiderable 
merit  is  allowed ;  while  to  the  aulic  council,  whatever  can  be 
conceived  of'  weakness,  indecision,  perhaps  of  treachery,  is 
freely,  and  we  fear  jiistly,  attributed*  Perhaps  the  coaiitioa 
with  all  Its  efforts  could  not  have  succeeded : — under  the  guid- 
ance of  its  late  conductors,  success  was  impossible.  We  were 
well  pleased  to  see  due  credit  awarded  to  sir  Sidney  Smith. 
His  defence  of  Acre  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  brilliatit 
exploits-  of  the  war, — in  its  event,  unquestionably  the  most  im- 
portant. In  many  points  the  authors,  with  becoming  candor, 
correct  their  former  errors;— we  may,  on  a  future  occasion^  do 
the  same- 
Here  then  we  pause. — ^Though,  perhaps,  the  whole  might 
have  been  concluded  in  the  present  article,  yet  we  are  unwill- 
ing to  hasten  too  rapidly;  and  shall,  as  in  the  former  ones,  no- 
tice  shortly  the  biographical  sketches  in  the  pages  of  the  volume 
we  have  now  passed  over. 

While  we   anxiously  wait  for  lord  Teignmouth's  Life  of 

*  sir  William  Jones,'  we  look  with  great  satisfaction  on  the 
abstract  before  us.  It  is  short,  correct,  and  judicious.  Of 
<  George  Keate,'  also,  the  account  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 
Of  the  unfortunate  *  M.  Lamanon,' — who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  hi« 
idolatry  of  Rousseau,  and  his  veneration  for  the  unsophisti- 
cated virtues  of  savage  life, — ^the  account  is  less  original.  It  is 
copied  chiefly,  we  perceive,  from  foreign  journals.  In  the 
lives  of  *  Lavoisier,'  of  the  African  traveler  *  Ledyard,*  and 
of  *  LeoX,'  we  have  short,  but  satisfactory,  abstracts  of  what 
has  been  before   published.      In   the   biographical   sketch  of 

*  Leslie,'  wc  have  a  judicious  account  of  the  events  of  his  life  i 
and  the  author  supports  the  opinion  of  his  having  been  sent  to 
Bar-le-Duc,  to  convert  the  son  of  James  II,  by  those  who  wishw 
ed  no  impediment  to  intervene  between  him  and  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  The  *  Short  and  easy  Method  with  the  Deists,' 
a  workof  Leslie's,— attributed  to  the  abbe  St.  Real, — introduces 
6ome  remarks,  at  least  curious  and  interesting,  rcspt-cting  its 
originality,  arid   the  resemblance  of  works,  certainly  written 


without  aisy  comnrnsicttion  1>etween  the  respectiT^  a^tliorsJ 
Were  it  proper^  we  could  add  some  striking  facts  to  the  list. 

•  A  charge,  however,  has  been  lately  Brought  against  hizn  of 
such  a  nature,  as,  if  well  founded,  must  detract  not  only  from  his 
literary  fame,  but  also  from  his  integrity.  *<  The  short  and  easy 
Method  with  the  Deists  "  is  unquestionably  his  most  vahs^ble,  and 
apparently  his  most  original  work;  yet  this  tract  is  publidied  ia 
i^ench  among  the  works  of  the  abbi  St.  K^al,  who  died  in  16^2  ; 
and  therefore  it  has  been  said,  that  unless  it  ^as  published  in  £ng« 
}ish  prior  to  that  period,  Charles  Leslie  mast  be  considered  as  a 
ahameless  plagiary. 

'  *  The  English  work  was  certainly  net  ptd»lished  pnor  to  the  death 
of  the  abbe  St.  Real ;  for  the  first  edition  bears  date  July  17th,  1697; 
and  yet^many  reasons  conspire  to  convince  us,  that  o^r  countryman 
was  no  plagiary.  There  is  indeed  a  striking  similarity  between  the 
English  and  the  French  works ;  but  this  is  no  complete  proof  that 
the  one  was  copied  from  the  other.  The  article  Philology  in  the 
Encyclofadia  Briiannicay  of  which  Dr.  Doig  is  the  author,  was  pub- 
lished the  very  same  week  with  Dr  Vincent's  dissertation  on  the 
Greek  verb.  It  was  therefore  impossible  that  either  of  these  learned 
men,  who  were  till  then  strangers  to  each  other's  names,  could  hare 
stolen  aught  from  the  other ;  and  yet  Dr.  Vincent's  derivation  of 
the  Greek  verb  bears  as  striking  a  r^ipblanCe  to  Dr.  Doig's  as  the 
abbe  St.  R6aPs  work  does  to  Charier  Leslie's.  In  the  article 
MiaACLE  ( EniycL  ),  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  miraoks  is  establish- 
ed by  an  argument,  which  the  author  certainly  borrowed  from  no 
man,  and  which  the  late  principal  Campbell  considered  as  original ; 
fet  within  half  a  yedr  of  the  publication  of  that  article^  the  credihi- 
ity  of  the  Gospel  miracles  was  treated  in  the  very  same  manner  by 
F.  Sayers,  M.  D.  though  there  is  in  his  dissertation  complete  in- 
ternal evidence  that  he  had  not  seen  the  article  in  the  EncychpetRtu 
Not  many  months  ago,  the  author  of  this  sketch  reviewed,  m  one 
of  the  journals,  the  work  of  a  friend,  which  was  at  the  same  time 
reviewed  in  another  journal,  that  at  this  moment  he  has  never  seen. 
Yet  he  has  been  told  by  a  friend,  who  is  much  versant  in  that  kind 
of  reading,  and  knows  nothing  of  his  concern  with  either  review, 
that  the  book  in  question  must,  in  both  journals,  have  been  reviewed 
by  the  same  hand  ;  because  in  both  the  same  character  is  given  of  it 
in  almost  the  very  same  words! 

*  After  these  instances  of  apparent  plagiarism,  which  we  know  to 
be  only  apparent,  has  any  man  a  right  to  say  that  Charles  Leslie  and 
the  abbe  St.  R6al  might  not  have  treated  their;  subject  in  the  way 
that  they  have  done,  without  either  borrowing  from  the  other  ?  The 
coincidence  of  arrangement  .'and  reasoning  in  the  two  works  is  indeed 
very  suiprising ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  surprising  as  the  coinci- 
dence of  etymological  deductions  which  appears  in  the  works  of  the 
doctors  Doig  and  Vincent.  The  divines  reason  from  the  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  human  thought ;  the  reasonings  of  the  grammarians,- 
with  all  due  deference  to  their  superior  learning,  we  cannot  help 
considering^  as  sometimes  fanciful* . 
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«  But  tliis'is  not  aB  that  we  have  to  ur^e  on  the  subject.  If 
there  be  plagiarism  in  the  case,  and  the  identity  of  titles  looks  rery 
like  ity  it  is  infinitely  more  probable  that  the  editor  of  St.  Real'a 
works  stole  from  Leslie,  than  that  Leslie  stole  from  St.  R^al,  un- 
less it  can  be  proved  that  the  works  of  the  abb^,  and  this  work  in 
particular,  were  published  before  the  year  1697.  At  that  period, 
the  English  language  was  very  little  read  or  understood  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  whilst  ra  fintain  the  French  language  was,  by  scholars^  as 
fenerally  understood  as  at  present.  Hence  it  is,  that  so  many 
renchmen,  and  indeed  foretgnersof  different  nations,,  thought  them- 
selves  safe  in  pilfering  icieoee  from  the  British  philosophers ;  whilst 
there  is  not,  that  we  knorw,  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  m 
British  philosopher  afppropiiating  to  himself  the  discoveries  of  a 
foreigner.  If,  then,  such  men  as  Leibnitz,  John  Bernoulli,  an4 
X)c3  Cartes,  trusting  (o  the  improbability  of  detection,  condescended 
to  pilfer  the  discoveries  of  Hook<;,  Newton,  and  Harriot,  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  editor  of  the  works  of  St.  R^al  should  claim  to  hia 
friend  a  celebrated  tract,  of  which  he  knew  the  real  author  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  government  of  his  own  country,  and  therefore  not 
likely  to  have  powerful  friends  to  maintain  his  right  ? 

*'  But  farther,  Burnet,  bishop  of  Sarum,  was  an  excellent  scholar, 
and  well  read,  as  every  one  knows,  in  the  works  of  foreign  divines. 
Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  prelate,  when  smarting  under  the  lash  of 
Leslie,  would  have  let  slip  so  good  an  opportunity  of  covering  witb* 
disgrace  his  most  formidable  antagonist,  had  he  known  that  anta- 
gonist to  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  from  the  writings  of  the  abb^  St. 
Real  ?  Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  Burnet  was  a  stranger  to 
these  writings  and  to  this  plagiarism  ;  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
Lc  Clerc  was  a  stranger  to  them  likewise.  Yet  this  autlior,  when, 
fbr  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  chose  (1706)  to  depreciate 
the  argument  of  the  Short  Method^  and  to  traduce  its  author  as  igno-< 
rant  of  ancient- history,  and  as  having  brought  forward  his  fouf 
marks  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  put  the  deceitful  traditions  of 
popery  on  the  same  footing  with  the  most  authentic-doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  does  not  so  much  as  insinuate  that  He  borrowed  these  mark» 
from  a  popish  abbe,  though  such  a  charge,  could  he  have'  establish-* 
ed  it,  would  have  served  his  purpose  more  than  all  his  rude  railinfi;s 
and  invective.  ^But  there  was  no  room  for  such  a  charge.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  works  of  St.  Real,  published  in  1757,  there  is 
indeed  a  tract  entitled  Methode  courte  et  a'ts&e  pour  combatirt  ter 
Deiitgsj  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  publisher  wished 
it  to  be  considered  as  the  work  of  his  countryman.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  his  design,  a  catalogue  of  the  ahb^'s  works  is  given  in 
the  iirst  volume ;  and  in  that  catalogue  the  Methode  courte  et  aitee 
is  not  mentioned.'     Vol.  ii.  p.  78. 

In  the  life  of  ^  Macpherson  *  the  subject  of  Ossian  is  re- 
vived ;  and  the  author  seems  to  acquiesce  in  what  has  been 
styled  the  authenticity  of  these  poems.  He  gives  up,  however, 
their  age,  their  form,  and  their  being  communicated  by  any 
other  method  than  oral  tradition.  On  the  subject  of  his  his- 
tory, he  laments  the  apparent  duplicity  of  Sidney,  &c;  but 
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thinks  Ac  evidence  incorttfovcrtible*  The  liircs  of  ^  Malte* 
herbes,*  the  defender  of  the  unfortunate  Louis, — of  the  •  Me- 
dici/ of  *  Mirabeau/  of  *  Le  Monnicr/  of  «  Mozart/  of  *  Pell/ 
«  Pelleticr/  *  Parsons/  and  •  La  Perouse/  are  executed  with 
fudgement  and  impartiality.  His  account  of  *  Mason '  is  full ;' 
and,  a^  we  have  already  observed,  the  biographer  claims  in  hi» 
behalf  the  invention  of  the  piano-forte.  He  is  silent,  how- 
ever, respecting  the  *  Heroic  Epistle/  the  *  Archxological 
Epistle  to  bean  Milles/  and  other  poems  of  the  same  cast, 
imputed,  perhaps  with  reason,  to  him.  Of  '  lord  Mansfield ' 
the  life  fails  in  discrimination.  The  author  does  not  catch  the 
varying  shades  of  his  character,  his  timidity,  the  artifice  with 
which  he  converts  soldiers  to  pettv-constables,  his  eqmiaUe  hi- 
terpretation  of  positive  laws,  and  his  unvarying  support  of 
foyal  prerogative,  sometimes  a  little  inconsistently.  These 
were  blemishes  in  a  character  which  we  still  consider  as  an 
eminent  one. 

In  the  life  of  Mr.  *Parkhurst/  our  author-  again  reverts  to 
the  Hutchinsonians,  and  tlieir  doctrines.  We  shall  add  the 
reply  to  his  biographer,  communicated  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  who  supposed  Mr.  Parkhurst  neglected,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  tenets,  in  this  respect. 

'  There  is  not,  in  the  history  of  the  times^  says  the  biographer 
already  quoted,  a  circumstance  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for 
than  the  unmerited,  but  increasing,  discountenance  shewn  to  those 
persons  to  whom  Hutchinsonianism  was  then  objecte;d*  Methodists, 
papist 6,  and  sectaries  of  any  and  of  every  name,  all  stood  a  better 
chance  of  being  noticed  and  esteemed  than  Hutchinsonians.  Had  it 
even  been  proved  that  the  few  peculiar  tenets  by  which  they  were 
distinguished  from  other  Christians  were  erroneous,  the  opposition 
tliey  experienced  might  have  been  dctmcd  Iford  measure,  because  even 
their  opponents  allowed  their  principles  to  be  inoffensive,  and  them- 
selves to  bejeamed. 

Is  this  a  fair  state  of  the  case  i  We  think  not.  The  early  Hut- 
chinsonians had  imbibed  all  the  peculiar  notions  of  their  master,  and 
maintained  them  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  which  would  have  dis- 

graced  any  cause.  Being  in  general  very  little  acquainted  with  the 
igher  mathematics,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  himself  seems  likewise  to 
have  been,  they  censured  dogmatically  works  which,  without  that 
knowledge,  they  could  not  fully  understand  ;  whilst  they  maintain- 
ed, with  equal  dogmatism,  as  matters  of  fact,  hypotheses,  which  a 
moderate  share  ot  mathematical  science  would  have  shewn  them  to 
be  imposaible.  Had  they  stopt  here,  no  harm  would  have  been' 
done ;  rhey  might  have*  enjoyed  their  favourite  notions  in  peace : 
but  unfortunately  they  accused  of  atheism,  deism,  or  Secinianism, 
all  who  thought  not  exactly  as  they  thought,  both  in  natural  phi* 
losophy  and  in  theology.  Because  Newton  and  Clarke  had  demon- 
strated that  the  motions  of  the  planets  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the, 
Impulsion  of  any  material  fluid,  Hutchinson,  with  some  of  his  foU 
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lowers,  afSrmed)  that  these  two  ilhistrious  men  had  entered  into  a 
•erious  design  to  overturn  the  Christian  religion,  and  establish  in 
England  the  worship  of  the  heathen  Jupiter,  or  the  sto'ical  amma 
tnundtn  Because'  the  bishops  Pearson,,  Bull,  and  others,  who  had 
Uniformly  been  considered  as  the  ablest  defenders  of  the  catholic 
feith,  thought  not  exactly  as  Hutchinson  thought  of  the  filiation  of 
the  Son  of  God,  they  were  condemned  by  the  pupils  of  his  school 
as  jlrlansy  or  at  least  semt-Jlnans  ;  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch  has 
heard  a  living  Hutchinsonian  pronounce  the  same  censure,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  on  the  present  iUustrious  bishop  of  Rochester,  and 
the  no  less  illustrious  Whitaker. 

That  men,  who  thu^  condemned  all  that  before  them  had  been 
deemed  great  and  good  in  physical  science  and  Christian  theology, 
should  meet  with  some  discountenance  while  they  continued  of  such 
a  spirit,  needs  n6t  surely  excite  much  wonder ;  but  that  the  dis« 
countenance  is  increasing,  we  believe  not  to  be  true.  The  Hutchin- 
sonians,'  as  soon  as  they  became  less  violent  against  those  who  differ* 
ed  from  them,  had  their  share  of  preferment,  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  vnth  others  ;  and  we  doubt  not  they  will  continue  to  have 
it,  while  they  allow  that  a  man  may  be  no  heretic,  though  he  be- 
lieve not  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  have  been  infallible.  The  late  excellent 
bishop  Home  was  an  avowed  Hutchinsonian,  though  not  an  ou- 
trageous one  like  Julius  Bate;  and  we  have  been  told,  and  have  reason  ' 
to  believe,  that  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  is  likewise  a  moderate  fa- 
vourer of  the  same  system.  T^ere  may  be  others  on  the  episcopid 
bench ;  but  perhaps  two  out  of  twenty-six  is  the  full  proportion  of 
Hutchinsonian  divines  of  eminence  in  England.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Parkhurst  was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  great  worth  ;  but,  before 
we  attribute  his  want  of  preferment  in  the  church  to  his  Hutchin- 
sonianism,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  say  why  Mr.  Whitaker,  who 
is  ho  Hutchinsonian,  is  still  nothing  more  than  the  rector  of  Ruan- 
I^nyhome/     Vol.  ii.   p.  332. 

The  life  of  *  Pennant  *  is,  in  many  respects,  excellent  and 
discriminative ;  and  that  of  •  Raynal  *  contains  some  new  nnd 
valuable  information.  He  certainly  was  the  pupptt  dictated  to 
by  a  party,  and  by  those  to  whom  many  of  our  late  misfortunes 
were  owing.  Eitfifer  as  their  echo,  or  from  his  own  principles^ 
his  information  is  frothy  and  unfaithful — his  morality  loose  and 
fluctuating.  The  life  of  Dr.  *  Reid '  is  in  a  great  measure 
originah  It  seems  however  indited  by  the  feelings  of  friendship^ 
rather  than  of  impartial  inquiry,  and  is,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
a  little  too  eulogctic.  We  shall  add,  ncvertlieless,  a  specimen  of 
the  author's  candor. 

*  Candour  obliges  us  to  acknowledge,  that  he  has  ad^nc^d  come 
doctrines  which  we  cannot  admit  as  true.  Though  not  in  genend 
partial  to  Locke,  he  has  adopted  hit  notions  respecting  our  power  uf 
abstraction,  with  hardly  any  other  variation  than  the  tubstituting  of' 
the  term  conapiioiu  for  Locke's  favourite  phrase  i^4/*  .  He  has  lik«» 
wise  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  we  may  dittioctly  coccfivc  wkit 
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cannot  possibly  exist.  These  ndstakes;  for  such  they  appear  to  ttSr 
we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere  ^scc  Metaphysics^  part  I.  chap.  iii. 
and  ht.  En£ycL)\  but  they  arc  inhnitcly  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  his  clear,  accurate,  and  satisfactory  disquisitions  on  our  notions 
of  active  power.  Had  Dr.  Reid  never  written  a  sentence  but  the 
essay  which  treats  of  this  delicate  and  important  subject,  he  would 
have  been  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  very  lirst  rank  of  useful  meta- 
physicians- ;  for,  previous  to  the  appearance  of  his  works,  we  had 
nothing  written  directly  on  fQ<wer  but  contradictory  and  unintelli- 

fiblc  jargon.  We  recominend  the  serious  perusal  of  this  essay,  the 
rst  in  his  second  volume,  to  such  of  our  readers  as  fancy  that  they 
distinctly  conceive  the  powers  of  chemical  agents,  and  that  intelli- 
gence and  volit^ion  may  result  from  any  mechanical  organisation,  or 
any  combination  whatever  of  matter  and  motion.'    Vol.  iL  p.  399. 

The  last  life  that  we  shall  notice  is  that  of  *  Reiske.*  It  ap- 
pears to  us  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Indeed,  after  the  sim- 
plicity with  whicli  he  recounts  his  own  labours  and  disappoint- 
ments! every  other  narrative  must  parfake  of  »uch  a  character. 
The  present  author  could  not  be  equally  minute  \  but  we  think 
the  professor  deserved  more  attention  than  he  has  received. 

{To  be  cotiiinued.) 


Art.  IV. — Jn  Essay  on  Military'Lcnvj  and  the  Practice  of  Courts^ 
Martial.  By  Alexander  Fr^ser  Tytler^  Esq.  Advocate^  £5*r. 
.8w.     6x.    Boards,    Egcrto^i. 

AVE  have  perused  this  very  judicious  and  Gomprchcnsivc 
essay  with  great  satisfaction;  and  though  our  account  of  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  it  describes  has  been  delayed  till  a  very 
considerable  number  are  ncf  longer  amenable  to  it,  yet  our  author 
shows,  that,  in  the  remaining  army,  notwithstanding  the  hasty 
and  rash  assertions  of  Mr.  justice  Blackstone,  the  military  code 
must  be  still  in  force.  Mr.  Tytler  very  properly  observes  that 
the  learned  commentator  on  the  laws  of  England  has  adopted 
the  ideas  of  Hale  and  Coke,  who  spoke  of  mc  military  hw  of 
their  own  sera,  rather  than  of  the  law  in  his  time  established. 
A  soldier  in  the  field  is  confessedly  subject  to  this  code ;  but^ 
unless  inured  to  habits  of  obedience,  to  the  summary  forms 
which  it  requires  and  inculcates,  campaigns  will  pass  away  be- 
fore he  is  accustomed  to  subordination  and  obedience.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  an  army  is^  in  reality^  the 
commander,  with  hands  as  numerous  as  those  which  are  united 
under  his  banners.  The  arrangement  of  the  whole  is  so  con- 
ducted, that  the  intermediate  gradations  of  rank  supply  the 
t€3idons  and  muscles  of  this  hundred-handed  Briareus:  each 
part  of  the  machine  is  so  closely  and  artificially  c6n|lected^  that 
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ttic  total  body  13  wielded  with  ease  and  success.  This,  however. 
Cannot  be  eiFected,  unless  the  minutest  finger  which  acts  be 
whoUv  under  the  command  of  the  mind  which  regulates ;  un- 
less obedience,  confirmed  by  habit  and  discipline,  be  ready  and 
undoubted.  Kor  can  it  be  alleged,,  as  «ome  have  observed,  that 
the  laws  are  unconstitutional,  precarious,  and  unknown^  They 
are  not  a  part,  indeed,  of  the  constitution,  because  it  is  re-i^ 
quired  that  the  act  which  gives  them  force  be  annually  repeat- 
ed ;  but  when  repeated,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  geileral  sy- 
sftcm  5  and  this  part  is  as  definite  and  as  generally  kitown  a$ 
^ny  other  branch  of  jurisprudence.  In  many  respects  it  is 
more  frequently  promulgated,  and  better  understood.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable  that  the  legal  opinions  of  the  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor were  frequently  different  from  the  decisions  of  the  judge; 
and  this  is  not  the  only  instance  where  the  original  tendency  is 
conspicuous.  J^ord  Rosslin  was,  in  every  part  of  his  life, 
what  is  called  a  crown-lawyer  5  and -we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  his  opinion  almost  wholly  opposite.  The  following, 
distinction  is  peculiarly  clear  and  correct. 

*-  The  chief  point  in  which  the  Condition  of  a  soldier  differs  from 
that  of  another  citizen  with  respect  to  personal  liberty  is,  that  his 
professional  conduct  being  regulated  by  the  articles  of  war,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  sovereign,  and  entirely  at  his  discretion,  to  enact 
such  articles  of  war  as  may  to  him  seem  most  expedient  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  army,  over  which  he  is  in  that  respect  exclusively 
the  legislator.  And  this  power,  it  is  alleged,  in  the  hands  of  an 
arbitrary  prince,  might  reduce  the  condition  of  a  ,  soldier  to  a  state 
of  the  most  abject  servitude.  But  let  it  be  considered,  that  the 
sovereign  of  Great-Britain  is  in  no  Sense  to  be  regarded  as  an  arbi- 
trary prince  or  absolute  monarch.  His  powers  and  prerogatives  are 
most  Specially  defined,  and  so  wisely  limited  by  the  laws  and  con- 
stitution of  the  realm,  that  no  prince  who  occupies  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms,  be  his  individual  character  and  disposition  ever  so 
prone  to  tyi^nny,  can  materially  affect  or  abridge  the  liberties  of 
iany  class  of  his  subjects.  Under  the  constitution  of  Great-Britain, 
theoretically  speaking,  there  is  no  standing  army ;  for  although  in 
reality  the  army  is  not  annually  disbanded,  yet  the  annual  consent 
of  parliament  is  required  to  keep  it  in  existence.  It  is  therefore,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  impossible,  that  any  arbitrary  enactments, 
tending  to  degrade  the  condition  or  abridge  the  liberties  of  the 
soldiery,  could  have  a  longer  duration  than  a  year.  Moreover,  the 
mutiny-act,  by  which  the  king  is  authorised  to  frame  articles  of  w^ar, 
and  which  in  fact  is  the  code  of  military  law,  is  the  operation  of  . 
parliament,  and  not  of  the  sovereign.  It  undergoes  an  annual  revi- 
sion in  both  houses ;  it  is  subject  to  alteration  and  amendment  by. 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature;  and  thus,  by  the  very  limited  term 
of  its  duration  and  frequency  of  its  renewal,  it  is  more  truly  and  im- 
mediately framed  by  the  people  itself,  thaa  any  otlicr  of  the  exist- 
ing statutes  of  the  realm* 
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<  It  is  true,  that  by  the  mutiny-act,  a  power  Is  granted  to  thr 
sovereign,  "  of  forming  articles  of  war  for  the  better  government  of 
his  majesty's  forces,  and  of  constituting  courts-martial,  with  power 
to  try,  hear,  and  determine  any  crimes  or  offences  by  snch  articles 
of  war,  and  inflict  such  penalties  as  the  articles  direct.**  But  cvea 
this  extensive  power  has  its  limits  ;*and  these  arc  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  bar  evfcry  possible  exertioil  of  a  tyrannic  authority,  or  arbi- 
trary infringement  of  the  valuable  rights  of  the  subject :  for  while  • 
the  right  of  framing  artkks  of  war ^  and  inflicting  penalties,  is  de- 
clared to  belong  to  the  sovereign^  it  is  at  the  same  time  provided^ 
^  That  no  officer  or  soldier  shall,  by  such  articles  of  war,  be  sub- 
jected to  any  punishment  extending  to  Ttfe  or  Vtmh^  for  any  crime 
which  is  not  expressed  to-be  so  punishable  by  the  mutiny-act." 
The  penalties,  therefore,  which  it  is  competent  for  the  sovereign  to- 
decree  by  his  own  authority,  must  at  the  worst  be  of  a  very  Aight 
and  subordinate  nature,  and  calculated  merely  for  the  enforccnaent 
of  good  disciphne ;  since  the  greater  crimes,  and  their  appropriate 
punishments,  are  defined  and  regulated  by  the  mutiny-act,  which, 
as  already  said,  is  the  operation,  not  of  the  sovereign  per  se^  but  of 
the  united  branches  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  penalty  of  death 
cannot  be  inflicted  by  any  articles  of  war,  *'  unless  for  such  crimes 
as  are  expressed  to  be  so  punishable  by  the  mutiny-act*"     r.  5- 

The  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  military  law  is  re- 
markably clear,  comprehensive,  and  concise.  The  author 
steers  with  great  judgement  through  the  rocks  and  shoals 
,  which  surround  the  shore  in  the  times  of  Charles  the  First  ami 
Second,  "during  the  interregnum,  the  protectorate,  and  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second ;  and,  pointing  out  the  leading.fea- 
turcs  in  the  transactions  of  these  several  periods,  gives  a  very 
clear  and  distinct  view  of  the  subject  in  its  progress. 

The  chapter  ox>  the  authority  of  courts-martial  is  very  point- 
ed and  explicits  On  this  subject  the  author  had  fallen  into  an 
error,  which  he  corrects  with  great  propriety.  As  we  find 
that  many  entertain  the  former  erroneous  opinion,  we  shall  add 
the  correction. 

•  Material  Correction, 

*  The  author  being  misled  by  an  erroneous  report  of  the  debate 
in  parliament  in  1786,  relative  to  the  inclusion  of  officers  holding 
commission  by  brevet,  in  the  description  of  such  as  are  subjected 
to  the  military  law,  has  asserted,  at  page  120  of  this  essay,  that 
half'Pay  officers^  as  well  as  brevet  officers,  are  included  under  the 
general  description  in  the  mutiny  act  of  "  officers  commissioned  or  in 
pay."  The  author  is  now  certified  on  the  most  indisputable  authority^ 
that  in  the  framing  of  the  clause  of  the  mutiny  act  as  it  now  stands,  by 
which  all  officers  commissioned  or  in  pay  are  declared  liable  to  its 
authority,  it  was  not  the  intention  ot  the  legislature  to  include 
officers  on  half-fay  in  that  description ;  but  that  officers  holding  brevet 
commissions  without  pay,  were  understood  to  be  included.'     p.  xiii. 
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Regimental  and  garrison  courts-martial  are  next  described, 
as  well  as  the  prelintinaries  to  trial  before  courts-martial.  In 
the  latter  chapter,  the  section  on  principals  and  Accessories  is 
peculiarly  correct,  pointing  out  those  cases  where  the  acces- 
sories are  punished  like  the  principals,  particularly  in  the  in- 
stances of  mutiny  and  desertion — the  most  dangerous  crimes  of 
which  a  soldier  can  be  guilty. 

The  procedure  and  form  of  trial  before  a  general  court-mar* 
tial  offers  nothing  that  can  induce  us  to  icnlarge.  But  per^ 
haps  it  should  be  known  that  a  person  not  subject  to  military 
Jaw  may  prosecute  a  person  who  is  so,  before  a  court-martial, 
provided  the  offence  be  of  a  military  nature.  Thus  a  coroner 
has  prosecuted  a  military  surgeon  for  neglect. — ^Trials  by  courts- 
martial  are  peculiarly  fair  and  candid.  The  prisoner  may  chaU 
Jenge  any  of  his  judges  j  but  our  author  contends,  that  he  can- 
not challenge  without  assigning  his  reasons,  of  which  the  court 
must  judge. 

The  law  of  evidence  is  extensive  5  and  perhaps  the  author 
enters  more  deeply  into  this  part  of  the  subject  than  was  neces- 
sary. Prosecutors  in  courts-martial  may  give  their  own  evi- 
dence. What  he  remarks  on  the  resemblance  of  hand-wri- 
ting has  lately  occasioned  much  discussion ;  and  we  apprehend 
the  point  is  far  from  clear.  We  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  per- 
ceive the  connexion  of  some  of  these  observations  with  evi- 
dence on  courts-martial. 

The  seventh  chapter  is  on  the  judgement  and  sentence  of  a 
court-martial ;  and  the  eighth,  on  appeals  from  a  regiipental  to 
z  general  court-martial. — The  next  subject  is  courts  of  inquiry, 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  grand  inquest ;  and  that  which  fol- 
lows relates  to  the  office  and  duties  of  a  judge-advocate.  This 
office  is  not  well  understood  5  and  we  shall  therefore  transcribe 
some  parts  of  the  duty  previous  to  the  trial. 

*  The  rubrick  or  marginal  notice  of  the  6th  article  of  the  i6th 
section  of  the  articles  of  war  bears,  «'  that  the  judge-advocate  is 
to  infirm  and  prosecute  ;'*  but  in  the  body  of  the  article  itself,  there 
is  nothing  said  with  respect  to  the  first  of  these  duties ;  tlie  only 
matter  expressly  enacted  being,  that  he  shall  prosecute  in  the  name ' 
of  the  sovereign,  and  administer  to  the  members  of  the  court  the 
oath  as  therein  prescribed.  Hence  It  might  perhaps  be  argued,  that 
the  word  infirmt  used  iu  the  margin,  did  not  imply  a  sepai-pte  duty 
from  that  of  prosecuting ;  but  was  used  here  as  synonymous  with 
the  words  accuse  or  indicty  and,  as  so  taken,  was  included  in  the 
duty  of  prosecuting.  Established  usage  must  here,  however,  be 
called  in,  to  clear  up  an  ambiguity  of  expression  ;  and,  on  that  au- 
thority, we  are  warranted  to  say,  that  the  sense  annexed  here  to  the 
word  inform^  implies  a  distinct  duty  of  the  judge-ad voicate,  viz. 
that  of  instructing  or  counselling  the  court,  not  only  in  matters  of 
essential  and  necessary  form,  with  which  he  must  be  presumed  to  be 
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from  practice  most  thoroughly  acquainted;  but  in  explaining  ta 
them'  such  points  of  law  as  may  occur  in  the  course  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  with  respect  to  which  the  articles  of  war  or  mutiny- 
act  may  be  silent.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  mattera 
touching  the  trial  of  crimes  by  court-martial,  wherever  the  military 
law  is  silent,  the  rules  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  the  benefit 
of  which  all  British  subjects  are  entitled  for  the  protection  of  lif« 
and  liberty,  must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to ;  and  every  material 
deviation  from  these  rules,,  unless  warranted  by  some  express  enact-' 
ment  of  the  military  code,  is,  in  fact,  a  punishable  offence  in  the 
members  of  the  court^iartial,  who  may  be  indicted  for  the  same  in 
the  king's  ordinary  courts.  Hence  arises  the  absolute  necessity  for 
•ome  member  of  the  court  being  versant  in  the  general  doctrines  of 
the  law,  in  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trial  of  crimes  and  the  weigh- 
ing of  evidence  :  and  the  person  to  whom  the  court  is  naturally  to 
look  for  information  of  this  kind,  is  the  judge-advocate,  who  is 
either  by  profession  a  lawyer,  or  whose  duty,  if  he  is  not  profes- 
sionally such,  is  to  instruct  himself  in  the  common  law  and  practice 
of  the  ordinary  courts  in  the  trial  of  crimes.  ' 

•  In  the  performance  of  this  duty,  the  judge-advocate  will  always 
be  guided  by  a  Just  sense  of  his  official  character  and  situation.  As 
he  has  no.  judicial  power,  nor  any  determinative  voice,  either  in  the 
sentences  or  interlocutory  opinions  of  the  court,  so  he  is  not  entitled 
to  regulate  or  dictate  those  sentences  or  opinions,  or  in  any  shape  to 
intcrlcre  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  further  than  by  the  giv- 
ing of  counsel  or  advice ;  and  his  own  discretion  must  be  his  sole 
director  in  suggesting  when  that  may  be  seasonable,  proper,  or  ne- 
cessary. On  every  occasion  wh^n  the  court  demands  his  opinion,  he 
is  bound  to  give  it  with  freedom  and  amplitude  ;  and  even  when  not 
requested  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  his  duty  requires  that  he  should 
put  the  court  upon  their  guard  against  every  deviation,  either  from 
any  essential  or  necessaiy  forms  in  their  proceedings,  or  a  violation 
of  materia]  justice  in  their  final  sentence  and  judgement.  A  remon- 
strance of  this  nature,  urged  with  due  temperance  and  respect,  will 
seldom,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  fail  to  meet  with  its  proper  regard 
from  the  court ;  but  should  it  happen  that  an  illegal  measure  or  an 
unjust  opinion  is  nevertheless  persevered  in,  the  judge-advocate, 
though  not  warranted  to  enter  his  dissent  in  the  fonn  of  a  protest 
upon  the  record  of  the  proceedings,  (for  that  implies  a  iudicatiTe 
voice),  ought  to  engross  therein  the  opinion  delivered  by  nim  upon 
the  controverted  point,  in  order  not  only  that  he  may  stand  absolved 
from  all  imputation  of  failure  in  his  duty  of  giving  counsel,  but  that 
the  error  or  wrong  may  be  fairly  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  that  power  with  whom  it  lies,  in  the  last  resort,  either  to  approve 
and  order  into  effect,  or  to  remit^  the  operation  of  the  sentence.' 

In  other  respects,  he  assists  the  prisoner  in  his  defence,  ar«p 
ranges  matters  preparatory  to  the  trial,  takes  down  the  evidence 
at  length,  collects  the  opinions  and  votes  of  the  membersj  andj 
lastly,  records  the  final  sentence. 
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Our  author's  conclusions  we  shall  select. 

*  1st,  That  the  military  law  which  obtains  in  these  kingdoms 
rests  on  the  same  basis  of  legality  with  the  common  and  statute  laws 
of  the  land. 

*  2d,  That  the  military  law  is  a  wise,  equitable,  and  humane 
system,  attempered  to  the  spirit  of  our  free  constitutionv  authorising 
only  such  restraints  as  are  absohitely  necessary  for  the  regulation  and 
discipline  of  the  army,  on  which  depends  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  security,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  the  enjoyment  of 
all  our  civil  rights  and  franchises, 

3d,  That,  under  the  British  constitution,  the  military  law  does 
in  no  respect  either  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  civil  law  of  the 
realm:  that  the  former  is  in  general  subordinate  to  the  latter;  but 
as,  in  every  well  regulated  government,  all  the  parts  should  harmo- 
nise and  mutually  assist  the  operation  of  each  other;  so,  by  our 
constitution,  the  military  law  gives  its  aid  in  many  cases  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  civil ;  as  the  civil,  in  its  turn,  supplies  the  deficiencies 
of  the  military,  and  assists,  wherever  it  is  necessary,  its  operation/ 
P.372. 

In  the  appendix  we  find  different  forms  of  warrants,  an  in- 
telligent account  of  the  ancient  assise  of  arms  and  commission 
of  array,  as  well  as  the  offices  of  high  constable  and  marshal, 
and  of  the  powers  of  a  court  of  chivalry.  To  these  are  sub- 
joined the  statute  passed  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1798,  for  the, 
enactment  of  martial  law. 


Art.  V.  —  Tie  Theological^  Phlioscphtcaly  and  ATtscelhneous 
Works  of  the  Rev.  William  JofieSj  M.A.  F.R.  S.  To  which  is 
prefixedy  a  short  Account  of  his  Life  and  Writings.  12  Vols^ 
8w-    5/.  8/.  Boards.     Rivingtons.      1801., 

i  HEOLOG Y  and  philosophy  were  the  favourite  pursuits  of 
the  very  respectable  author  of  die  works  before  us — to.  which  he 
occasionally  united  political  science ;  while,  in  every  branch  of 
his  researches,  he  discovered  the  same  ardor  of  mind,  and 
treated  with  very  little  ceremony  every  opinion  which  interfered 
with  his  own.  Orthodox  in  theology,  in  philosophy  hereticaL  in 
politics  a  vehement  tory,  he  throws  his  dirts  in  every  direction^ 
and  sometimes  not  unsuccessfully  pierces  through  the  shield  of 
a  Socinus  or  a  Newton,  a  Ix)ck<^  or  a  Priestley.  We  single  out 
these  names,  because  they  frequently  recur  in  the  volumes  before 
us :  no  opportunity  appears  to  be  lost,  indeed,  of  attacking  them ; 
and  sometimes  the  attack  is  conducted  in  a  manner  which  re- 
flects no  degree  of  credit  on  the  liberality  of  the  writer,  and, 
instead  of  assisting  his  own  cause,  injures  it  very  essentially. 
The  extreme,  however,  into  which  he  carried  every  notion 
after  having  once  imbibed  it,  renders  many  parts  of  tus  worsk 
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so  far.usefuly  that  the  peru$al  of  them  will  lead  the  student  to  a 
better  examination  of  his  own  principles;  and  it  is  scarcely  pro* 
bablc  that  any  one  should  commence  these  volui;nes  with  a  mind 
ad  full  of  prejudices  as  that  of  the  author,  and  rise  at  their  ter- 
mination, without  rejoicing  or  deploring  that  they  arc  for  the 
most  part  weakened,  shaken,  or  totally  overthrown. 

The  editor  laments  that  he  could  find  no  one  able  or  willing 
to  undertake  *  a  digested,  interesting,  and  edifying  history '  of 
the  author's  life  and  writings;  and  had  he  been  as  great  in  hi* 
generation  as  the  biographer  would  wish  us  to  believe,    wc 
should  also  sympathise  with  his  ^orrow.     From  a  meagre  and 
ill-written  account  of  him  we  extract  the  following  particulars. 
The  reverend  William  Jones  was  a  descendent  of  colonel  Jones, 
who  married  a  sister  of  Cromwell.     His  father  lived  at  Lowich 
in  Northamptonshire,  but,  in  what  capacity,  we  are  not  informed  | 
and  he  himself  was  bom  the  30th  of  July,  1726.     On  the  no- 
mination of  the  duke  of  Dorset,  he  became  a  scholar  at  the  Char- 
ter-house, which  he  quitted  wheii  about  eighteen  years  of'  age, 
with  a  Charter-house  exhibition  for  University-college,  Oxford. 
, '  Here,  in  common  with  several  contemporary  students,  he  adopt- 
ed the  Hutchinsonian  system ;  and  having  taken  his  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1 749,  and  priest  in 
1 751.     His  first  employment  in  the  church  was  in  the  curacy  of 
Tinedon  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  wrote  his  answer  to 
bishop  Clayton's  Essay  on  Spirit;  which  gives  the  biographer  an 
opportunity  of  digressing  on  bishop  Prettyman's  Elements  of 
Theologv,  and  lamenting  that  *  his  lordship  never  fell  in  with 
the  writmgs  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.'   The  lamentation  of  Mr.  Jonea 
would  have  been  directed  to  a  different  topic;  and  he  would  have 
poured  forth  a  Philippic  against  his  biographer  for  recommend- 
ing the  Elements  of  'f  heology,  written  by  a  prelate,  in  which  a 
part  of  the  liturgy  of  thie  church  is  attacked ;  and  bishop  Pretty- 
man  would  have  been  made  an  object  of  equal  censure  with 
bishop  Clayton. 

In  1754  our  author  was  married  to  the  sister  of  the  rcvc*- 
rend  Brook  Bridges,  whom  he  assisted  as  curate  at  Wadenhoj 
*  and  in  this  situation  he  drew  up  a  work  which  had  once  an 
extensive  circulation — The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity  j 
and  entered,  through  the  very  honourable  liberality  of  his  friends, 
into  a  course  of  philosophical  experiments,  which  formed  tlie 
basis  of  his  philosophical  v/orks,  published  in  1762,  under  the 
title  of  An  Essay  on  tjie  first  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  which,  in  1 781,  were  enlarged,  and  given  to  the  world 
under  the  name  of  Physiological  Disquisitions.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  former  volume  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
late  earl  of  Bute — a  man  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
political  demerits,  is  entitled  to  the  highest  encomiums  for  the 
encouragement  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  afford  to  -karmi^g 
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and  scknce:  and  it  Is  pka$big  to  record  ^at  this  nobleman  gave 
iin  order  to  a  mathematical  instrument-maker  to  furnish  our 
author  with  all  such  instruments  as  he  might  find  necessary  la 
the  course  of  his  experiments. 

In  1764  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Bethersden  id 
Kent,  and  soon  aftet  to  the  more  valuable  rectory  of  Pluchley 
in  the  same  county,  where  he  increased  his  income  by  private 
tuition,  continued  nis  philosophical  experiments  with  great  sa^-r 
dor,  and  published  several  smaller  theological  works.  1  he 
*good  rector  was  induced  to  remove  from  Fluchky,'  after  a 
re^eace  of  twelve  years*  having  accepted  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Nayland  in  SuflFoik — to  which  place  he  transferred  himself 
and  family,  and  soon  after  exchanged  his  living  in  Kent  for 
Pastoh  in  Northamptonshire.  The  reasons  which  induced  *  the 
good  rector'  to  quit-  Kent  are  not  given  us  by  his  biographer  ; 
and,  as  they  are  almost  forgotten  in  the  county,  we  shall  not 
revive  a  story  which  created  a  laugh  at  tlie  eicpense  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  was  ^  not  led  into  temptation,'  we  are  told,  to 
quit  his  new  post  by  any  further  offers  of  preferment.  In  his 
c.aracy  he  continued  to  be  engaged  as  usual,  in  1786  he  deli- 
vered a  course  of  lectures  on  the  figurative  language  pf  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  published  the  ensuing  year^  and  he  was  gra* 
tified  in  his  fondness  for  music  by  the  exquisite  happiness  of  in- 
troducing an  organ  into  his  church.  7  he  pleasure  of  the  ear 
was  not,  however,  his  chirf  aim:  hq  wa^  a  most  exemplary 
parish-priest ;  he  took  great  pains  with  his  flock,  and  instructed 
the  younger  part  witli  an  attention  which  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended  to  ministers  of  every  denomination.  In  1790  he 
published  two  volumes. of  sermons;  and  the  embryo  disputes  in 
France  began  at  the  same  time  to  fill  his  mind  with  all  tlie  ter- 
rors of  the  alarmist.  The  preservation  of  *  our  religion,  govern- 
ment, and  laws,'  so  fully  occupied  his  thoughts,  as  to  give  birth 
to  the  British  Critic  and  the  Scholar,  which  were  armed  against 
die  errors  of  the  times.  In  179a  he  lost  his  worthy  friend  bishop 
Home,  whose  life  he  soon  afterwards  wrote  and  published ;  ai^d 
in  1793  entered  into  a  little  expostulation  with  the  British  Critic 
for  not  paying  that  attention  to  his  Grand  Analogy,  or  the  Tes- 
timony of  Nature  and  Heathen  Antiquities  to  the  Truth  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity,  which  the  father  of  the  review  seemed  to 
think  an  act  of  duty.  In  1798  he  was  presented  to  the  sine- 
cure rectory  of  HoUingbourn  in  Kent ;  and  iri  the  same  year 
published  his  *  Letter  to  the  Church  of  England,  pointing  out 
some  popular  Errors  of  Consequence.'  In  1 799  he  was  visited 
fay  a  very  severe  afBiction,  in  the  loss  of  a  most  worthy  and 
beloved  wife — a  calamity  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  para- 
lytic attack;  in  consequence  of  which  he  hin^self  expired  in  the 
morning  W  the  Epiphany  following,  without  a  groan  or  a  sigh. 
I  Of  the  finished  cluracterof  this  bumble  disciple  of  the  blessed 
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Jcsus^  the  biographer  does  not  venture  to  siim  up  tlie  parties* 
lars;  and  when  any  thing  is  to  be  specially  remarked^  it  is 
effected  by  a  citation  from  the  Scriptures,— a  practice,  indeed,^ 
which  we  should  be  very  far  from  restraining,  it  performed  witk 
judgement  and  discretion;  but  which  can  lay  no  claim  to  merit 
in  the  case  before  us,  since  it  merely  results  from  an  indefinite 
liabity  a  poverty  of  expression,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  powers 
of  discrimination.  The  character  of  Mr.  Jones  does. not,  in 
reality,  afford  much  source  for  a  display  of  biographical  talents. 
He  was  an  excellent  parish-priest )  and  a  good  education  had 
fuUy  qualified  him  for  the  office  of  a  private  tutor.  Accustomed 
to  direct  the  youthful  mind,  he  entertained  rather  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  powers  in  discussing  the  concerns  of  church 
and  state,  and  in  rectifying  the  errors  of  modern  philosophy. 
His  judgement  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  ardor  of  his  mind 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  hence  he  feU  into  mistakes  which 
deprived  him  of  much  of  that  attention  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  paid  to  his  philosophical  inquiries;  while  the  growing 
neglect  which  they  gradually  experienced  served  to  excite  no 
small  degree  of  asperity  in  his  disposition.  His  life  and  writings 
afford  a  strong  example  of  the  extreme  into  which  the  humao 
mind  may  be  carried  by  'its  own  prejudices.  From  the  part 
which  ont  of  his  ancestors  ha<l  taken  in  opposing  the  arbitrary 
.  measures  of  Charles  the  First,  he  was  led  to  consider  every 
species  of  opposition  to  the  powers  ordained  by  God  as  a  species 
fk  warfare  against  heaven;  and  his  syllogism  on  passive  obe- 
dience is  a  justification  of  every  robber  on  the  highway.  Be- 
tween his  ancestor  and  himself,  lies  the  true  basis  of  the  consri- 
tution  of  this  country,  which  duly  ascertains  and  limits  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  and  the  obedience  of  the  people ;  and  if 
Mr.  Locke's  notion  of  an  original  compact  cannot  be  justified,  an 
appeal  to  Scriptural  authority  in  the  various  modificatibns  of 
civil  government  is  an  abuse  of  our  Gospel  privileges,  which 
refer  only  to  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  The  same 
temper,  which  could  not  endure  contradiction  on  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  evinced  itself  in  the  questions  relative  to  our 
Tcligious  establishment ;  and  th^  necessity  of  a  strict  apostolical 
succession — ^a  fact  more  easily  imagined  than  proved  of  any  sec 
in  this  island — was  maintained  as  strictly  by  the  curate  of  Nay- 
land  as  by  a  cardinal  of  the  conclave.  Had  our  author  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  some  mufti  of  Constanti-^ 
nople,  the  dogmas  of  the  Koran  would  have  found  in'  him  as 
strenuous  a  supporter;  and  to  the  circumstance  of  his  admission 
to  Oxford,  instead  of  Cambridge,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
his  opposition  to. the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy* 
It  must  however  be  allov^d,  that  the  Newtonians  are  very  little 
anxious  respecting  the  fate  of  their 'theory:  embracing  a  mathe- 
matioal  hypotliesis,  they  seldom  trouble  themselves  widi  cxa- 
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mining  whether  if  be  accommodated  to  the  system  of  the  wortd^ 
and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when  directed  to  the  investigation 
of  an  abstruse  theory,  are  too  much  embarrassed  by  its  difficul- 
ties to  admit  a  very  close  examination  of  the  cause,  which  is  the 
grand  agent  in  their  philosophy.  From  a  very  good  motive,  this 
philosophy  was  resisted  by  our  author,  who  feared,  that,  by 
giving  active  powers  to  matter,  the  agency  of  deity  was  too 
much  neglected;  yet  if  we  substitute  impulse  for  attraction,  the 
same  effects  will  be  produced,  and  the  motion  of  the  larger 
bodies  in  nature  will  still  bear  a  considerable  analogy  to  what  is 
perceived  in  those  which  fall  every  moment  under  our  observa- 
tion. 

Of  the  twelve  volumes  in  this  collection,  the  first  seven  aie 
theologic;  the  ensuing  three  philosophic;  and  the  two  last  mis- 
cellaneous. The  greater  part  of  the  matter  they  contain  has 
already  been  in  various  forms  before  the  public.  A  volunfc 
comprising  sermons,  with  an  essay  on  man  according  to  the 
•Scripture  doctrine,  and  a  pretty  composition  on  the  character  of 
the  monkey,  constitute  the  only  novelties.  The  first  tract  in 
the  collection  is  that  which  originally  brought  the  author  info 
tixe  notice  of  the  public;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  It 
has  done  more  good  or  evil  to  the  cause  which  it  supports.  A 
hundred  short  arguments  in  defence  of  the  Trinity  might,  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  of  sound  judgement,  have  carried  with  them 
great  weight;  but,  from  a  desire  to  find  the  Trinity  every- 
where, such  shadows  of  proof  are  occasionally  introduced,  that 
they  serve  only  for  ridicule  to  the  unbeliever,  and  lead  him  to 
triumph  in  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  to  be  found 
any-where.  Several  of  them  range  too  obviously  under  the  old 
sophism — ^  a  man  eats  cheese,  a  mouse  eats  cheese;  therefore  a 
man  is  a  mouse:*  and  others,  instead  of  obviating,  suggest  diffi- 
culties to  a  young  mind  which  might  not  otherwise  have  arisen. 
The  obstinacy  with  which  the  spurious  text,  i  John,  V.  7,  is 
maintained ;  and  the  very  flimsy  reasons  given  in  defence  of 
It,  are  an  evident  proof  that  the  writer  took  little  pains  to  ex- 
amine a  controversy,  which,  if  it  had  not  convinced  him  of  the 
spuriousness  of  the  text,  must  at  least  have  taught  him  to  enter- 
tain the  notion  of  its  authenticity  with  some  degree  of  hesi- 
tation.— His  answer  to  the  Essay  on  Spirit,  with  remarks  on  the 
Confessional,  occupy  the  second  volume.  '1  hese  controversies 
ore  now  almost  forgotten ;  but  whenever  reference  is  made  to  the 
works  which  occasioned  at  one  time  such  alarm  to  the  church, 
it  is  useful  to  know  where  the  antidote  is  preserved ;  and,  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  an  impartial  and  conscientious  reader  will 
ftot  be  much  at  a  loss  in  discovering  the  truth.  In  the  third 
volume  are  several  excellent  dissertations;  among  which  the 
di^tjuisitiou  on  tlic  Mosaic  distinction  of  animals  into  clean  and 
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unclean^  and  reflexions  on  the  growth  of  heathenism  amoi^ 
modem  Christians,  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage; 
while  the  latter,  moreover,  may  afibrd  some^  useful  hints  in  the 
present  dispute  on  the  want  of  religious  education  in  our  public 
schools.  In  the  fourth  volume  is  a  very  valuable  work,  on 
which  the  writaer  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  labour — 
his  course  of  lectures  on  the  figurative  language  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  We  cannot  too  much  commend  the  plan,  and^  in 
general,! die  execution  of  this  work*,  and  if  at  times  there  be  a 
little  indulgence  to  fancy,  the  young  divine  may  still/ cull  much 
useful  matter  for  the  instruction  of  his  parisli.  The  essay  on 
the  church,  and  the  controversy  between  the  church  and  the 
dissenters,  contain,  not withstandmg  the  prejudices  of  the  writer, 
many  wholesome  truths:  thev  well  merit  the  consideration  ^of 
the  lattery  and  to  the  sons  or  the  church,  in  the  present  times, 
they  may  be  more  partici|lar]y  addressed ;  since  there  is,  under 
the  garb  of  greater  purity  iq  doctrine,  a  spirit  of  insubordination, 
which  threatens,  if  not  corrected,  very  dangerous  consequences. 
The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  volumes,  are  dedicated  to  ser- 
mons— of  which  maliy  are  not  without  considerable  merit;  while 
the  essay  on  man  may  be  usefully  consulted  by  those  who,  se* 
ducqd  by  the  melody  of  the,  poet,  have  deviated  into  patlis  of  Iji« 
fidelity. 

The  philosophical  inquiries,  which  are  contained  in  the  three 
succeeding  volumes,  obtained  a  less  favourable  reception  on 
their  first  appearance  than  they  really  deserved;  and  it  will  be 
dilEcult  to  recall  the  attention  of  students  to  a  System  which 
rejects  the  attraction  of  bodies,  and  argues  against  the  generally 
adopted  opinion  of  a  vacuum  in  the  l^^avens.  Still  the  curious 
inquirer  will  be  gratified  with  the  observations  and  experiments 

•  of  no  mean  antagonist  to  the  Newtonian  philosophy;  and  the 
discoveries  which  have  been,  and  are  every  day,  made  on  the 
nature  of  magnetism,  electricity,  and  gases,  unknown  to  the 

:head  of  the  popular  philosophy,  render  the  assertions  of  our 
author  of  more  consequence  than  the  Newtonian  will  be  ready 
to  admit.  The  latter,  it  must  be  confessed,  while  he  is  re- 
9crfving  every  thing  into  the  attractive  force  of  material  panicles, 
seldom  engages  his  thoughts  on  the  properties  of  that  elemcBt 
which  seems  to  be  most  active  in  nature.  When  fire  destroys 
the  connexion  between  substances,  no  *power  th^t  v^e  know  of 
will  re-unite  them,  or  bring  them  again  into  the  proper  sphere 
fas  the  Newtonians  would  express  it)  of  their  attraction  j  aod 
the  more  we  consider  its  nature,  and  the  universal  diffusion  of 
the  rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  the  less  able  perhaps  shall  we 
be  to  acknowledge,  without  hesitation,  the  vacuum  which  is 
supposed  necessary  for  the  existence  of  planetary  motion.  Our 
author  may  have  extended  his  ideas  too  far  5  but  the  student  who 
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is  not  contented  with  mere  mathematical  diagrams,  and  a  dry 
investigation  of  forces,  will  find  in  these  volumes  much  to  ex- 
cite or  gratify  his  curiosity. 

In  the  last  two  vdlumes,  dedicated  to  miscellanies,  are  scverat 
works  which  do  credit  to  the  author's  talents.  The  book  of 
nature,  for  the  instructipn  of  children,  is  written  with  an  excel- 
lent design,  and,  in  the  hands  of  skilful  parents,  may  be  very 
bcneScial  to  their  offspring.  Some  circumstance  in  nature — as 
the  habits  and  character  of  an  animal^ — some  beaiity  in  the  inani- 
mate creation,  or  some  portion  of  Scripture  history,  affords  mat- 
ter for  a  lesson  ;  and  the  instruction  contained  in  it  is  impressed' 
on  the  mind  of  the  child  by  easy  questions  and  answers — a  mode 
which  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  in  books  of  edu- 
cation. The  life  of  bishop  Home  is  written  with  too  much  of 
the  spirit  of  egotism,  and  has  prevented  the  author  from  placing 
that  amiable  character  on  the  canvas  with  features  as  prominent 
as  the  reader  could  have  wished; — but  it  is  a  fault  common  to  al* 
most  all  the  compositions  of  our  author.  His  letters  of  Thomas 
to  his  brother  John  Bull  are  ^not  among  the  meanest  of  his  pro- 
ductions ;  from  which  it  is  evident,  that,  little  as  he  respected 
the  people,  he  heartily  wished  them  to  adopt  his  own  opinions* 
Thus  in  every  volume  something  may  be  collected,  from  which 
the  inquiring  mind  may  derive  satisfaction;  yet  so  bulky  a  pub- 
lication can  hardly  expect  many  purchasers.  The  character  of 
the  writer  is  already  established ;  and  it  will  not  receive  any  ad- 
ditional splendor  from  the  present  edition,  which,  after  a  proper 
residence  in  the  fibrary  of  the  author's  friends,  will  seldom  be 
paused  upon,  and  probably  never  be  inquired  after,  but  by  the 
curious.  The  collection,  however,  is  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  does  honour  to  those,  who 
were  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  making  it  public* 


Art.  VI.- — Jamisoris  Mineralogy  of  the  Scottish  Isles.     {Continued 
from  our  XXXlVth  yolumc^p.  131.) 

1  HE  second  volume  of  this  work  contains  the  author's 
former  bbservations  on  the  Shetland  islands,  on  which  we  en- 
larged sufficiently  in  our  review  *  when  it  first  appeared. 
Lcolumb-kill  is  an  island  which  inspires  respect  from  its 
former  learning  and  piety,  but,  in  a  mineralogical  view,  offers 
nothing  very  important.  It  consists  of  granite,  degenerating 
into  a  micaceous  schistus ;  and  a  foliated  marble,  mixed  also 
with  mica.  On  StafFa  our  author  did  not  land ;  and  he  seems  td 
undervalue  the  grandeur  and  stupendous  dignity  of  its  columnar 

*  See  our  fiSth  volume,  p.  24. 
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•tructure.  Indeed  he  remarks  that  tliere  are  many  ba$alti(5 
rocks  of  greater  height,  but  by  no  means  so  magnificent.  We 
cannot  understand,  therefore,  why  its  inferiority  must  be  bla- 
aoned,  while  In  effect,  and  in  the  same  sentence,  it  is  denied^ 
As  he  never  disembarked,  he  should  have  been  more  guarded. 
The  qiarble  or  dolomite  of  I-columb-kill  suggests  the  follow- 
ing observations,  in  the  mincralogical  remarks  which  follow  the 
description.  We  shall  add  to  them  some  others  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  following  chapter.. 

<  In  the  Borghise  palace  at  Rome,  there  is  a  slab  of  dolomite, 
which  possesses  a  very  considerable  degree  of  elasticity  and  flexibi* 
lity,  and  Mr  Fleuriau  de  Belvue  ,has  discovered  a  nearly  similar 
stone  at  Mount  St.  Gothard  in  Switzerland.  He  observed  that  all 
the. spec invens  which  possessed  this  property,  were  to  be  obtained 
only  from  the  outside  of  the  strata,  and  in  the  parts  which  had 
been  most  exposed  to  the  weather*  This  circumstance  led  him, 
along  with  Mr  Dolomieu,  to  suppose,  that  its  peculiar  properties 
were  owing  to  the  separation  of  a  part  of  its  water,  which  thus 
weakened  ttie  adhesion,  and  probably  altered  in  a  small  degree  the 
Sn*aDgement  of  the  integral  mollecules.  He  confirmed  ^his  idea,  by 
exposing  Carrara  marble,  gypsum,  and  other  inflexible  stobes  to  a 
low  degree  of  heat,  by  which  they  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of 
elasticity  and  liexiBility*  He  found,  however,  that  it  was  only 
those  marbles  that  had  a  crystalline  grain,  and  contained  Uttle  iroa 
or  argill,  that  could  be  made  flexible  and  elastic. 

*  As  the  dolomite  of  1-columb-kill  agrees  in  many  of  its  proper* 
ties  with  that  from  St.  Gothard,  it  deserves  to  be  tried  whether  it 
will  become  flexible  and  elastic,  by  treating  it  as  directed  by  Mr. 
Fleuriau  de  Belvue.  His  process  is  very  simple:  he  puts  a  thin  slab 
of  the  marble  into  a  sand  bath,  and  keeps  it  at  the  temperature  ot 
50**  of  Reaumeur  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  or,  if  it  be  a  pretty  large 
Sab^  for  a  considerably  longer  time.  He  then  removes  it,  and  allows 
it  to  cool,  and  even  to  absorb  a  little  moisture;  and  then  presses  it  in 
all  directions,  so  as  to  destroy  that  adherence  among  the  particles 
which  the  fire  has  not  affected.*     p.  18. 


«  Mr  Fleuriau  de  Belvue,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  having 
found  that  different  species  of  marble,  by  being  heated,  acquired  a 
considerable  degree  of  flexibility  and  elasticity  ;  also  made  a  series  of 
experiments  on  different  kinds  of  sandstone  and  granular  quartz. 
He  found  that  several  of  them,  by  being  made  repeatedly  red-hot, 
and  then  plunged  into  water,  acquired  a  remarkable  degree  of  flexi<» 
bility  ;  and  that  some  kinds  of  granular  quartz  became  even  as  flexi- 
ble as  the  famous  elastic  stone  which  was  brought  from  the  Brazils. 
The  grranular  quartz  of  Coll  is  quite  the  same  with  that  which  Mr. 
Belvue  used  for^  his  experiments ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  it  be 
tried,  it  will  acquire  the  same  curious  property.'  ,  p*  27. 

Nephritic  talc  is  dispersed  through  the  marble,  but  not  ift 
pieces  large  enough  to  enable  artists  to  imitate  the  beautifxil 
works  made  in  the  east  from  tlie  lapis  uepUriticu^. 
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Our  author,  next  proceeds  to  Coll  and  Tiric.  Of  these,  the 
former  island  chiefly  'Consists  of  gneiss  with  veins  of  granite, 
and  in  one  place  with  a  vein  of  galena  ;  and  it  is  properly  ob- 
served»  that  this  appearance  should  be  pursued,  as  some  mme- 
rals  of  considerable  value  are  occasionally  found  in  gneiss.  Oc- 
casional veins  of  basalt,  which  traversed  the  gneiss,  lod  to  a 
suspicion  that  the  former  is  a  primitive  rock  *.  Considerable 
clifls  of  quartz  are  observable  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  island* 
Tiric  resembles  Coll  in  almost  every  respect.  1  he  sand-bank» 
are  however  more  destructive,  yvhich  are  usually  connected  by 
the  roots  of  the  arundo  arenaria  and  galium  verum.  These, 
however,  have  been  eradicated — the  former  to  make  ropes,  the 
latter  as  a  dying  ingredient.  The  good  effects  of  such  plants 
aire  at  present  better  known,  and  their  destruction  will  be  pre- 
vented. The  account  of  the  marble  quarry,  which  has  added 
to  the  flourishing  state  of  this  island,  deserves  notice. 

*  The  marble  quarry  is  situated  immediately  upon  the  sea-share,  at 
a  iarm  called  Belephetrich  :  here  the  shore  is  low  and  rocky ;  but 
at  a  little  distance  there  is  an  eminence,  called  the  Hill  of  Belephe- 
trich. The  strata  are  nearly  vertical ;  and  are  composed  of  horn- 
blende rock,  and  a  compound  of  deep-red  coloured  felspar  and 
quartz,  which  has  sometimes  crystals  of  hornblende  interspersed. 
The  marble  forms  a  stratum  of  very  considerable  extent  j  it  appears 
also  to  be  nearly  vertical,  and  is  bounded  by  the  rocks  we  have  just 
mentioned.  It  is  crossed  in  some  places  by  small  veins  of  quart-z  and 
reddish-coloured  homstonc ;  and  I  observed  a  vein  of  granite,  com- 
posed of  felspar  and  quartz,  traversing  it.  This  stratum  of  marble 
Las  been  considered  by  several  travelers  as  a  vein  ^  but  I  apprehend 
this  is  a  mistake.  In  other  countries  we  And  marble  in  a  similar 
situation :  thus  Voight  informs  u?  that  it  has  been  observed  between 
hornblende  slate  and  sienite,  and  even  that  it  has  been  found  bctweeu 
granite  in  Sweden. 

*  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill  of  Belephetrich,  there  is  a 
stratum  of  white  marble,  which  is  situated  among  the  usual  rocks 
which  compose  the  island.     This  stratum  seems  also  to  ha\e  been  . 
quarried,  but,  like  the  other,  is  long  sinctf  given  up  as  unprofitable.* 
»•  29. 

The  author  ought  to  have  known  that  strata  of  marble  are 
not  very  uncommon  in  many  granitic  countries.  A  stone  from 
this  island,  called  by  Mr.  Raspe  a  jade^  in  Mr.  Greville's  opi- 
nion greatly  resembles,  in  almost  every  respect,  the  corundum 
or  adamantine  spar. 

The  mineralogy  of  Eigg,  Rume,  and  Canna,  follows.  The 
former  consists  ot  strata  of  schistose  clay,  lime,  and  sandstone, 

*  If,  ai  M  cQAtcadtd  by  tome  able  mineralogUts,  fhellt  are  found  in.soiuo 
basalts,  it  will  dcitroy  ibU  suspidQA,  \Vc  afterwards  find  at  Eigg,  busalt  a!l«f* 
satin;  vitii  laadstonc. 
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ahemating  virhh  basalt  or  whacken.    In  one  part  the  basaltic 
r©ck  is  penetrated  by  veins  of  pitch-  and  horn-stone. 

*  Although  pitchstone  has  becrt  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, it  has  not  been  before  described  as  belong! ag  to  the  rocks  of 
trap  formation.  Haquet,  indeed,  mentions,  that  be  observed  basah 
columns  converted  into  glass,  among  the  basalt  of  the  Veronese. 
This  is  very  probably  pitchstone;  yet  we  cannot  say  so  with  cer- 
tainty, as  the  appearance  i»  not  described  with  sufficient  exactness* 
Obsidian,  however,  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  nearly  al« 
lied  to  pitchstone,  has  been  lately  observed  by  Humbold,  stratified 
,tirith  basalt,  at  the  top  of  the  peak  of  Tencriff.'     p.  45. 

Scure-Eigg  is  a  vast  and  tremendous  mountain,  consisting  of 
columns  in  various  directions,  and  differing  in  the  number  of 
their  angles.  It  i^  indeed  formed  in  all  the  eccentric  wildnes^ 
of  nature  sporting  without  controul.  The  columns  are  of  a 
species  of  porphyry,  with  a  base 'of  an  intermediate  nature  be- 
tween basalt  and  pitchstone. 

Rume  is  nearly  similar  in  its  make,  though  it  has  no  ]inie«* 
stone  strata  ;  but  our  author  foundi  in  a  ravine,  pieces  of  lime* 
€tone,  with  interspersed  bituminous  matter.  The  spot  has  been 
Said  to  have  afibrded  coal. 

Canna  contains  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Hebrides, 
tt  is  formed  by  a  little  island  adjoining,  consisting  of  trap,  and 
bounded  by  land  clifls  of  columnar  basalt.  The  columns  some- 
times rest  on  tufa  \  but  the  latter  occasionally  occurs  without 
the  covering. 

*  The  pillars  vary  very  much,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  the 
number  of  sides;  and  frequently  they  are  to  be  seen  bent,  when  their 
length  and  breadth  is  less  thah  the  upright  ones.  Immediatelj 
below  the  stratum  of  basalt,  there  is  a  stratuni  of  wacken,  which 
contains  calcareous  spar,  elegant  capillary  zeolite,  quartz  crystals^ 
blackisli-coloured  crystals,  whose  nature  I  ath  ignorant  of,  andy 
more  rarely,  crystals  of  leucit,  or  Vesuvian  garnet.  To  this  suc- 
ceeds another  stratum  of  basalt;  and  below  it,  a  stratum  of  i^acken; 
and  so  on,  alternately,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs.'     p.  56. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  island,  coal>  it  is  said,  has  been  disco- 
vered, in  a  stratum  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  in  a  whinstoiic 
rock.  In  the  tufa,  bituminated  wood  is  occasionally  founds 
which  leads  the  author  to  enumerate  the  different  observations 
of  mineralogists  on  this  subject.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  whacken 
or  clay,  occasionally  in  schistus,  and  is  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  flattened  bv  the  superincumbent  weight. — Skyc  is  described 
^t  some  lengtn.  It  is  varied  by  mountains  arid  lochs,  and  con*- 
tains  numerous  caverns.  The  higher  parts  of  the  island  consist 
of  whacken  and  basalt-,  but  the  lower  contain  limestone,  argil* 
laceous,  and  other  alluvial  strata.    1x1  the  whacken,  coal  is  oc* 
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tasionally  founds  In  some  parts  the  rocks  were  porphyriticV 
and  pitchstone  seems  to  occur  in  the  porphyry,  either  in  strata 
or  thin  reins  5  but  its  particular  state  is  left  to  future  and  more 
careful  inquiry.  The  mountains  from  Sconser  to  Broadford 
are  chiefly  of  porphyry  verging  to  graniteL  The  mountain 
of  Ben-na^allich  is  of  marble  mixed  occasionally  with  horn** 
blende  and  porphyry,  sometimes,  if  we  understand  our  author 
correctly,  covered  with  a  granitel.  The  description  of  the  view 
from  Ben-na-callich  we  sliall  transcribe* 

« Wc  now  hastened  with  eager  Step  towards  tKe  suhimit)  and  soon 
jreached  the  cairti,  which  is  upon  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
mountain.  Here,  our  most  sanguine  expectations  were  more  than 
realised,  every  faculty  for  a  whue  seemed  arrested,  until  we  could 
burst  into  an  exclamation  on*  the  vastness  of  the  scene,  and  on  the 
mighty  and  eternal  power  of  Him  who  framed  so  great  a  work* 
Before  us,  were  many  great  valleys  bounded  by  lofty  mountains^ 
whose  steep  sides  were  red,  owing  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the 
elements,  and  furrowed  by  the  many  torrents  which  collect  duringf 
the  dreadful  storms  that  often  reign  in  these  wilds.  At  a  greater 
distance,  the  dark,  lurid  and  temble  summits  of  the  CuUiU'  moun- 
tains retiring  in  majesty  among  the  clouds ;  thus  dimly  seen,  adding 
much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  scene.  To  the  north,  we  observed 
below  us  the  low  part  of  the  island,  with  the  isles  of  Rona,  Rasay, 
Scalpa,  and  Pladda  :  towards  the  east  and  south,  the  rugged  moun-* 
tains  of  the  mainland  appeared  stretching  in  all  the  grandeur  of  Al- 
"pine  wildness  to  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan ;  and  nearer,  the  islef 
of  Eigg  and  Rume  added  to  the  variety  of  this  interesting  prospect* 
■— Wc  stood  long  enraptured  with  the  wonderful  scene }  but  the 
darkening  of  the  sky  admonished  us  to  shorten  our  stay,  and  hasten 
aeain  to  the  valley.  The  clouds  were  now  seen  driving  through  the 
glens,  and  covering  the  mountains  with  a  dark  veil;  soon  all  was  lost 
in  grand  confusion ;  what  a  few  minutes  before  was  clear  and  di- 
stinct, was  now. a  troubled  scene  of  tremendous  mountainous  peaks^ 
shooting  above  the  dark  clouds,  and  reddened  valleys  dimly  seen 
tluough  the  driving  mist  and  rain.  We  took  the  lea  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  soon  reached  the  house  of  Cory.'     Vol.  ii.  Pi  94* 

Rasay  consists  of  porphyry  and  sandstone ;  and  the  higher 
parts  of  gneiss  and  hornblende.  Nearly  opposite  to  Portree 
harbour,  on  the  west,  felspar  porphyry  appears,  forming  low 
cliffs  on  the  shore*  Above  the  porphyry  is  basalt. — The  mine^- 
ralogy  of  Rona  resembles  that  of  the  north  of  Rasay;  and 
Scalpa  is  a  low  island,  chiefly  alluvial;  but  the  higher  parts  con* 
sist  principally  of  granitel. 

Plaving  visited  the  islands  adjoining  the  western  coast  of 
Scotland,  our  author  sailed  up  the  Sound  to  Elean-reach,  situated 
on  the  main  land,  leaving  the  islands  further  west  till  another 
season.  We  trust  he  will  not  republish  the  present  work 
with  the  future  tour.     We  have  already  reprehended  the  disin- 

Crit.  Rey.  Vol.  35.  Augusty  1802.  2  F 
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genuity  of  copying  so  much  from  his  former  publication,  whidl^ 
deserves  perhaps  a  harsher  censure  than  it  has  drawn  from  us- 
Should  he  pursue  this  plan,  we  shall  certainly  give  his  conduct 
its  true  clwiractcr.  From  Bernera,  Mr.  Jameson  proceeds  to 
Fort- Augustus,  passing  Gien-Elg  and  Glen^heill.  From  the 
account  of  the  latter,  we  shall  transcribe  the  description  of  some 
wild  and  romantic  scenery- 

*  Iminediatcly  after  leaving  the  inn,  we  entered,  by  a  narrow,  ab- 
rupt pass,  into  Glen-Sheill.     Tremendous  mountains  rose  on  each 
sidey  but,  farther  distant,  all  was  dark  and  indistinct :  it  was  but 
twilight ;  the  obscurity  thus  thrown  over  the  scene  was  peculiarly 
impressive.     Before  us,  towards  the  head  of  the  ^Icn,  the  cloud» 
were  cleared  away  as  the  day  advanced^  and  the  openmg,  the  modesty 
mellow  tints  of  the  morning  cheared  us  with  the  prospect  of  a  charm- 
ing day  for  a  journey  through  a  country  so  dreary  and  wild.     We 
were  soon  grievously  disappointed :  the  clouds  were  seen  rapidly- 
covering  the  mountains;  the  ravines,  situated  near  the  summits,  ap- 
peared white,  from  the  water  rushing  over  their  rugged  bottom ;  and 
soon  the  whole  glen  was  obscured,  and  the  rain  poured  down  with 
great  violence.     We  continued  our  disagreeable  journey,  which  had 
but  little  diversity  :  only,  now  and  then,  a  partial  dispersion  of  the 
clouds  allowed  us  to  observe  nnany  grand,  peaked  mountains,  risings 
to  a  tremendous  height,  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  glen.     At 
length,  having  reached  far  up  the  glen,  we  came  to  a  narrow  pass,, 
where  the  waters  were  collected  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
They  were  precipitated  over  rude  fragments  of  the  rocks;  and, 
swollen  and  pent  up  ia.a  nan'ow  channel,  rushed  impetuously  fprth 
until  they  gained  the  level  bottom  of  the  glen,  where  the  river  flowed 
**  calm,  sluggish,  silent."     Such  scenes  are  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  Scottish  glens — where  the  stream,  collected  from  the  rude 
mountains,  glides  through  the  mossy  wilds,  and  descends,  by  succes^ 
sive  falls,  through  the  rocks,  shadowed  by  the  overhanging  woods^ 
till  gathering   strength,   *^  it  boils,  and  wheels,,  and  foams,   and 
thunders  through.'^     Indeed,  in  the  course  of  this  glen,  we  saw  all 
the  various  beauties  which  a  river  displays  in  a  wild  and  mountainous 
country.     The  tumultuous  noise  of  the   waters  was  reverberated 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  continued  to  be  heard  longr 
after  we  had  lost  sight  of  them*     The  road  was  now  nearly  impas- 
sable, torrents  crossing  it  every  few  yards;*  which,  in  some  places^ 
were  so  rapid  and  deep,  as  to  endanger  our  lives  in  crossing  them  t 
our  guide   having  stumbled,   with  great   difficulty  saved  himself. 
Having  forded  these  torrents,  we  at  length  advanced  into  a  more 
open  part  of  the  glen,  where  the  road  was  better :  here  the  storm 
began  to  abate ;  the  clouds  gradually  rose  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the 
sun  again  beamed  upon  us.   When  we  looked  back  to  the  mountainous 
scene  of  Glen-Sheill,  still  obscured  by  dark  clouds,  it  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  scene  before  us.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  i6i* 

The  hills  ia  this  country  consist  of  granite  and  micaceous 
schistusi  but  the  mineralogy  of  the  main  land  has  been  often 
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described,  and  our  author's  journey  was  too  rapid  to  enable 
him  to  add  much  to  the  accounts  of  former  travelers.  He  stop$, 
indeed,  to  notice  again  Dr.  Mutton's  system,  or  has  since  inter- 
woven his  observations  with  his  hasty  tour.  We  can  easily 
forgive  him,  however,  when  we  reflect  on  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  following  geological  remarks. 

*  These  objecCions  bear  much  against  Dr.  Hutton's  opinion,  and 
may  probably  appear,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  disprove  it.  I 
shall  not  stop  here,  however,  but  shall  now  mention  a  fact,  which  to 
mc  seems  to  remove,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  doubts  with  re- 

rt  to  the  connexion  of  the  granite  with  the  other  strata.  The 
rvations  of  Werner,  Charpentier,  Saussure,  Reuss,  and  other 
geologists  of  the  highest  character,  have  demonstrated  that  g^nitc, 
when  it  is  covered  by  strata  of  gneiss,  gradually  acquires  a  shistose 
fracture,  and  at  length  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it;  the  gneiss* 
when  covered  by  micaceous  shistus,  gradually  passes  into  it  by  the 
loss  of  its  felspar ;  and  lastly,  when  ardesia,  or  primitive  argillaceous 
shistus  covers  the  micaceous  shistus,  a  distinct  gradation  is  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  disappearance  of  the  quartz,  and  the  encrease  of  the 
argillaceous  ingredient.  Here  then  we  have  a  demonstration  that 
these  different  strata  have  been  formed  in  tlie  .same  manner,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  therefore  any  speculations  which  refer  to 
one  of  these  kinds  of  strata  arc  equally  applicable  to  the  others ; 
consequently  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hutton  is  to  be  considered  as 
unsatisfactory.  The  transition  of  these  strata  into  each  other  is  not 
an  appearance  confined  to  one  country ;  it  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  geologists  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  been  universally  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  formation  of  these  different 
strata.  The  appearance  of  the  veins  of  granite  shooting  from  the 
strata  of  granite  into  the  shistus,  may  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  common  veins.  Granite  strata  are  frequently  traversed  bj 
veins  of  granite,  and  these  veins,  although  in  general  of  a  different 
grain  from  the  rock  through  which  they  run,  yet,  in  some  instances, 
it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  can  distinguish  them  from  the 
stratified  rock.  Now,  as  it  is  nearly  demonstrated  that  granite, 
'  gneiss,  micaceous  shistus,  and  ardesia,  are  of  the  same  formation,  it 
is  not  at  all  improbable  that  rents  would  as  readily  extend  through 
the  gneiss  and  granite,  as  through  th^  gneiss  and  micaceous  histus; 
and  that  these  rents  would  be  afterwards  filled  up  with  granite  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  strata,  and  thus  form  the  appearance  of  the  granite 
invading  the  shistus.'    Vol.  ii.  p.  167. 

Mr.  Jameson  prefers  tliC  route  by  Garvimore  to  that  by 
Fort-William,  artd  proceeds  by  Dalwhynnie,  Dalnacardbch, 
Blair  in  Athol,  Dunkeld,  and  Perth,  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  We 
find  nothing  added  to  what  we  already  knew  of  the  mineralogy 
of  this  district,  if  we  except  only  the  particular  account  of  the 
mineralogy  of  the  country  between  Fort-Augustus  and  Inver- 
ness.    It  consists  of  micaceous  schistus  and  granite. 

The  mineralogy  of  tlie  Orkneys  is  very  imperfectly  detailed. 

a  V  a 
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It  exhibits  chiefly  schistose  clay  and  sandstone,  with  an  occasU 
onal  appearance  of  limestone^  and  sometimes  basalt,  principally 
in  Pomona.  From  the  Orkneys,  our  author  hastens  througn 
Scotland  by  Wick,  Berrydale,  Dornoch,  Tain,  Cromarty,  Fort- 
George,  Nairn,  Forres,  Elgin,  Ix)ssiemouth,  Cullen,  Portsoy, 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  Stonehavdn,  and  Dundee,  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  Forth. — In  the  former  part  of  this  tour  the  base  of  the 
mountains  is  a  sandstone,  but  it  is  succeeded  by  an  arenaceous 
breccia,  in  which  are  mixed  fragments  of  red  granite,  quartz, 
and  micaceous  schistus.  The  summit  is  quartz,  and  probably, 
in  other  parts,  granite.  In  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  we 
meet  with  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  whi^h  can  for  a  mo- 
ment detain  us. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  repeat,  that  in 
the  present  volume  we  too  glaringly  perceive  the  arts  of  a  pro- 
fessed book-maker.  The  account  of  Arran,  the  Shetland  Islands, 
the  chapters  on  peat  and  kelp,  were  transcribed  while  the  former 
volume  was  still  unsold;  for  we  received  it,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  advertisement,  we  inquired  for  the  present  work.  This 
step  is  likely  to  be  repeated  in  the  tour  of  the  islands  still  far- 
ther to  the  west ;  for  no  promise  is  made  of  a  separate  publica- 
tion. We  must  therefore  interpose  tliis  caution  to  purchasers, 
unless  the  author  declare  publicly  what  his  intentions  are ;  for 
a  second  imposition  cannot  be  admitted.  In  the  mean  time 
we  must  add,  that  the  errors  in  orthography  and  grammar  ate 
too  striking  to  pass  without  the  severest  reprehension.  If  the 
author  be  himself  uneducated,  he  should  apply  for  assistance  to 
somebody  who  can  remedy  his  defects.  In  other  respects  we  can 
commend  him :  he  seems  well  acquainted  with  mineralogy,  and 
witli  the  best  works  on  the  subject :  he  has  described  faithfully 
what  he  saw;  and  his  geological  observations  are  just  and  accu* 
rate* 


Art.  VII.— TXe  Worksy  in  Natural  History^  of  the  late  Rev.  GiU 
bert  White,  A.  M,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Compriting 
the  Natural  History  of  Selborne;  the  Naturalises  Calendar;  and 
miscellaneous  Observations,  extracted  from  his  Papers.  To  wbieb 
are  added,  a  Calendar  and  Observations^  by  W.  Marhvick,  Esq^ 
2  Vols.  ^vo.  14/.  Boards.    White.     1802. 

\VE  noticed  this  respectable  and  intelligent  author's  Natural 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne  in  our  67th  volume,  O.  S. 
p.  35,  and  paid  that  tribute  of  applause  which  his  diligence,  his 
benevolence,  and  learning,  so  well  merited".  In  these  volumes 
that  account  is  re-printed,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to 
the  Natural  History,   omitting  the  Antiquities.     The  plates 
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wKich  relate  to  the  picturesque  description,  the  buildings,  or 
churches,  are  therefore  unnecessary.  We  find  only,  as  a  fron- 
tispice  to  the  first  volume,  tlie  vignette  in  the  title-page  of  the 
former  work,  much  worn  and  very  indistinct,  with  the  different 
view  of  the  mytilus  crista  galli,  nearly  in  the  same  slate.  A 
^coloured  plate  of  the  charadnus  himantopus,  a  bird  accidentally 
shot  at  Selborne,  forms  the  frontispice  to  the  second  volume ; 
and,  illustrative  of  one  of  the  miscellaneous  observations,  we 
find  also  a  coloured  plate  of  a  supposed  hybrid  pheasant.  Of 
the  natural  history  of  Selborne  we  need  therefore  say  no  more. 
Of  the  author  himself,  however — the  unvaried  tenojr  of  whose 
blameless  life  scarcely  presents  a  single  incident — we  shall  tran* 
scribe  a. short  account  from  the  advertisement. 

*  Gilbert  White  was  the  eldest  son  of  John  White  of  Selborne,  Esq. 
and  of  Ann  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Holt,  rector  of  Strcatham  in. 
Surrey.  He  was  born  at  Selborne  on  July  18,  1720;  and  received 
his  school-education  at  Basingstoke,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton, 
vicar  of  that  place,  and  father  of  those  two  distinguibhed  literary 
characters,  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  master  of  Winchester  school,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  poetry-professor  at  Oxford.  He  was  admitted 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  December  1739,  and  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  in  June  1743.  In  March  1744  he  was  elected 
fellow  of  his  college.  He  became  master  of  arts  in '  October  1746, 
and  was  admitted  one  of  the  senior  proctors  of  the  university  in 
April  1752.  Being  of  an  unambitious  temper,  and  strongly  attached 
to  the  charms  of  rural  scenery,  he  early  fixed  his  residence  in  his 
native  village,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  literary 
occupations,  and  especially  in  the  study  of  nature.  This  he  followed 
with  patient  assiduity,  and  a  mind  ever  open  to  the  lessons  of  piety 
and  benevolence  which  such  a  study  is  so  well  calculated  to  afrord. 
Though  several  occasions  offered  of  settling  upon  a  college  livii\g, 
he  could  never  persuade  himself  to  quit  the  beloved  spot,  which  was, 
indeed,  a  peculiarly  happy  situation  for  an  observer.  He  was  much 
^teemed  by  a  select  society  of  intelligent  and  worthy  friends,  to  whom 
he  paid  occasional  visits.  Thus  his  days  past  [^arxr//],  tranquil  and 
serene,  with  scarcely  any  other  vicissitudes  than  those  of  the  seasons^ 
till  they  closed  at  a  mature  age  on  June  26,  1793.'     Vol.  i.  p.  vii. 

The  next  part  of  this  collection  is  the  Naturalist's  Calendar, 
published  separately,  some  time  since,  by  Dr.  Aikin.  We  do 
not  recollect  that  it  has  occurred  in  our  journal;  and  indeed  it 
furnishes  no  particular  subject  of  remark,  as  it  contains  only  the 
ara  of  the  appearance,  &c.  of  different  birds  and  flowers.  This 
calendar  is  illustrated  by  the  corresponding  observations  of  Mr» 
Markwick,  at  Catsfield,  near  Battle,  in  Surry. 

The  miscellaneous  observations  in  natural  history  relate  to 
birds,  quadrupeds,  insects  and  vermes,  vegetables,  and  mete^^ 
CJology.    They  are  light  and  pleasing,  illustrated  frequently  by 
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tome  judicious  remarks  from  Mr.  Markwick,  by  whom  thcf 
were  collected  from  Mr.  White's  papers.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  point  out  a  few  errors  of  no  great  import ;  and  we  ^all  8e«» 
lect  for  the  reader's  entertainment,  perhaps  for  his  instruction, 
an  observation  or  two  from  each  head.  We  shall  first  insert  the 
following  amusing  ef&ct  of  an  instinctive  affection  of  partridgea 
for  the  preservation  of  their  young;  having  premised  that 
we  observe  in  the  last  volume  of  the  American  Transactions, 
(which  we  are  sorry  has  been  accidentally  overlooked,  but  which 
we  mean  to  notice  very  soon)  that  Dr.  Barton  has  attributed  the 
fancied  fascination  of  oirds  by  serpents  to  the  same  cause*  The 
efiects  are,  indeed,  apparently  the  same. 

*    HEN    PARTRIDGE. 

<  A  hen  partridge  came  out  of  a  ditch,  and  ran  along  shivering; 
with  her  wings  and  crying  out  as  if  wounded  and  unable  to  get  from 
us.  While  the  dam  acted  this  distress,  the  boy  who  attended  me 
saw  her  brood,  that  was  small  and  unable  to  fly,  run  for  shelter  into 
an  old  fos-earth  under  the  bank.     So  wonderful  a  power  is  instinct. 

«  White, 

<  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  an  old  partridge  feign  itself  wounded 
and  run  along  on  the  ground  fluttering  and  crying  before  either  dog 
or  man,  to  draw  them  away  from  its  helpless  unfledged  young  ones, 

'  I  have  seen  it  often,  and  once  in  particular  I  saw  a  remarkable  in-, 
stance  of  the  old  bird's  solicitude  to  save  its  brood.  As  I  was  hunting 
a  young  pointer,  the  dog  ran  on  a  brood  of  very  small  partridges  | 
the  old  bird  cried,  fluttered,  and  ran  tumbling  along  just  before  the 
dog's  nose  till  she  had  drawn  him  to  a  considerable  distance,  when 
she  took  wing  and  flew  still  farther  oflF,  but  not  out  of  the  field:  on 
this  the  dog  returned  to  me,  near  which  place  the  young  ones  lay 
concealed  in  the  grass,  which  the  old  bird  no  sooner  perceived  thai^ 
she  flew  back  again  to  us,  settled  just  before  the  dog's  nose  again, 
and  by  rolling  and  tumbling  about  drew  off  his  attention  from  her 
young,  and  thus  preserved  her  brood  a  second  time.  I  hiave  also 
seen,  when  a   kite  has  been  hovering  over  a  covey  of  young  par- 

_  tridges,  the  old  birds  fly  up  at  the  bird  of  prey,  screaming  an4 
fighting  with  all  their  might  to  preserve  their  brood. — Markwick,' 
Vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

What  relates  to  the  hybrid  pheasant  is  more  important.  Hy-s 
brid  birds  are  peculiarly  rare  j  and  Mr.  Markwick's  suggestion  is 
well  founded. 

*  A  HYBRID  PHEASANT. 

*  Lord  Stawell  sent  me  from  the  great  lodge  in  the  Holt  a  curious 
bird  for  my  inspection.  It  was  found. by  the  spaniels  of  one  of  hi^ 
keepers  in  a  ^oppice,  and  shot  on  the  wing.  The  shape,  air,  and 
habit  of  the  bird,  and  the  scarlet  ring  round  the  eyes,  agreed  wcH 
with  the  appearance  of  a  cock  pheasant ;  but  then  the  head  and 
neck,  and  breast  and  belly  were  of  a  glossy  black;  and  thpugh  i; 
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weigTied  three  pounds  three  ounces  and  a  half,  the  weight  of  a  large 
full-grown  cock  pheasant,  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  any  spurs  on  the 
legs,  as  is  usual  with  all  grown  cock  pheasants,  who  have  long  ones. 
The  legs  and  feet  were  naked  of  feathers,  and  therefore  it  could  be 
nothing  of  the  grous  kind.  In  the  tail  were  no  long  bending  feathers^ 
«Uch  as  coi:k  pheasants  usually  have,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  sex. 
The  tail  was  much  shorter  than  the  tail  of  a  hen  pheasant;  and  blunt 
and  square  at  the  end.  The  back,  wing  feathers,  and  tail,  were  all 
of  a  pale  nisset  curiously  streaked,  somewhat  like  the  upper  parts  of 
a  hen  partridge.  I  returned  it  with  my  verdict,  that  it  was  probably  • 
a  spurious  or  hybrid  hen  bird,  bred  between  a  tcock  pheasant  and 
some  domestic  fowL  When  I  came  to  talk  with  the  keeper  who 
brought  it,  he  told  me  that  so^e  pea-hens  had  been  known  last  sum- 
Dier  to  Haunt  the  coppices  and  coverts  where  this  mule  was  found. 

*  Mr.  Elmer,  of  FamRam,  the  famous  game  painter,  was  employed 
to  take  an  exact  copy  of  this  curious  bird. 

*  N.  B.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  some  good  judges  have 
imagined  this  bird  to  have  been  a  stray  grous  or  black-cock ;  it  is 
however  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  W.  remarks,  that  its  legs  and  feet 
were  naked,  whereas  those  of  the  grous  are  feathered  to  the  toes. 

«  White. 

*  Mr.  Latham  observes  that  "pea-hens,  after  they  have  done  lay- 
ing, sometimes  assume  the  plumage  of  the  male  bird,*'  and  has  given 
a  figure  of  the  male-feathered  pea-hen  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Leverian 
Museum ;  and  M.  Saleme  remarks,  that  **  the  hen  pheasant,  when 
she  has  done  laying  and  sitting,  will  get  the  plumage  of  the  male.*' 
May  not  this  hybnd  pheasant  (as  Mr.  White  calls  it)  be  a  bird  of  this 
kind  ?  that  is,  an  old  hen  pheasant  which  had  just  begun  to  assume 
th^  plumage  of  the  cock. — Mar  kwick.*    Vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

Once  more. 

^   HEN   HARRIER. 

*  A  neighbouring  gentleman  sprung  a  pheasant  in  a  v/heat  stubble, 
•nd  shot  at  it ;  when,  notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  gun,  it  was 
immediately  pursued  by  the  blue  hawk,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
hen-harrier,  but  escaped  into  some  covert.  He  then  sprung  a  second, 
and  a  third,  in  the  same  field,  that  got  away  in  the  same  manne?  ; 
the  hawk  hovering  round  him  all  the  while  that  he  was  beatinpf  the 
field,  conscious  no  doubt  of  the  game  that  lurked  in  the  Gtubble. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that  this  bird  of  prey  was  rendered  very 
daring  and  bold  by  hunger,  and  that  hawks  cannot  always  seize  their 
game  when  they  please.  We  may  farther  observe,  that  they  cannot 
pounce  their  quarry  on  the  ground  v/here  it  might  be  able  to  make  a 
stput  resistance,  since  so  large  a  fowl  as  a  pheasant  coulJ  not  but  be 
visible  to  the  piercing  eye  of  a  hawk,  wheii  hovering  over  the  ikid. 
Hence  that  propensity  of  cowring  and  squatting  till  they  are  almost 
trod  on,  which  no  doubt  was  intended  as  a  mode  of  security  :  though 
long  rendered  destructive  to  the  whole  race  of  gallina  by  the  inven- 
tion of  nets  and  guns.— -White. 

*  Of  the  great  boldness  and  rapacity  of  birds  of  prey  when  urged 
on  by  hungeri   I  have  teen  several  instances ;  particularly,  whtu 
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shooting  in  the  winter  in  company  with  two  friends^  a  woodcock  fitvf  ■ 
across  us  closely  pursued  by  a  small  hawk;  we  all  three  fired  at  th« 
woodcock  instead  of  the  hawk,  which,  notwithstanding  the  report  of 
three  guns  close  by  it,  continued  its  pursuit  of  the  woodcock,  struck. 
it  down,  aAd  carried  it  off,  as  we  afterwards^  discovered. 

<  At  another  time,  when  partridge-shooting  with  a  friend,  we  saw 
a  ring-tail  hawk  rise  out  of  a  pit  with  some  large  bird  in  its  claws  i 
though  at  a  great  distance,  we  both  fired  and  obliged  it  to  drop  ita 
prey,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  partridges  which  we  were  in 
pursuit  of;  and  lastly,  in  an  evening,  I  shot  at  and  plainly  saw  that 
I  had  wounded  a  partridge,  but  it  being  late  was  obliged  to  go  home 
without  finding  it  again.  The  next  morning  I  walked  round  my  land 
without  any  gun,  but  a  favourite  old  spaniel  followed  my  heels^ 
When  I  came  near  the  field  where  I  had  wounded  the  bird  the  evening 
before,  I  heard  the  partridges  call,  and  seeming  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed. On  my  approaching  the  bai'-way,  they  all  rose,  some  on 
my  right  and  some  on  my  left  hand;  and  just  before  and  over  my 
head,  I  perceived,  (though  indistinctly  from  the  extreme  velocity  of 
their  motion)  two  birds  fly  directly  against  each  other,  when  instant- 
ly, to  my  great  astonishment,  dowp  dropped  a  partridge  at  my  feet; 
the  dog  immediately  seized  it,  and  on  examination  I  found  the  blood 
flow  very  fast  from  a.  fresh  wound  in  the  head,  but  there  was  some 
^ry  clotted  blood  on  its  wings  ^nd  side;  whence  I  concluded  that  a 
}iawk  had  singled  out  my  wounded  bird  as  the  object  of  his  prey» 
and  h^id  struck  it  dpwn  the  instant  that  my  approach  had  obliged  the 
birds  to  rise  on  the  win?;  but  the  space  between  the  hedges  was  so 
(mail,  and  the  motion  oF  the  birds  so  instantaneous  and  quick,  that  I 
irould  not  distinctly  observe  the  operation. — ^Markwiqk.'  Vol.  ii« 
p.  180. 

Many  other  amusing  passages  might  be  adduced;  but  our 
extracts  have  been  sufficiently  copious  on  this  part  of  the  vo-« 
lum^.  Mr,  White  seenis  inclined  to  believe  in  the  torpid  state 
of  many  birds,  and  at  least  of  a  part  of  the  swallow-race,  during 
winter;  in  which  opinion  Mr.  Markwick  appears  to  join,  but 
adds  some  circumstances  which  wpuld  at  least  prevent  a  hasty 
judgement^  In  fact,  the  subject  is  hitherto  i^x  from  ap- 
proaching a  decision.  Were  the  supposed  birds  of  passage  tor-r 
pid  in  winter)  their  haunts  would  certainly  have  been  sometimes 
discovered;  and  that  migration  is  not  uncommon  among  bird% 
we  know  from  the  wintering  of  many  of  them  among  us,  which, 
on  the  approach  of  a  more  genial  season,  return  to  their  accu&r 
fomed  haunts. 

The  observations  on  quadrupeds  are  of  little  importances 
those  on  insects  are  more  new  and  valuably.  We  shall  select 
the  account  of  the— »• 

<  ICHNEUMON  FLY. 

*  I  saw  lately  a  small  ichneumon  fly  attack  a  spider  much  largei^ 
^han  itself  on  a  grass  walk.  When  the  spider  made  any  resistance^ 
t)i(  ichneumon  applied  her  Uil  to  hipoj  aad  Qtupg  \in^  with  gre^t  v^ 
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tiemence,  so  that  he  soon  became  dead  and  motionless.  The  ichneu* 
moB  then  running  backward  drew  her  prey  very  nimbly  over  the 
walk  into  the  standing  grass*  This  spider  would  be  deposited  in 
some  hole  where  the  icnneumon  would  lay  some  eggs ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  eggs  were  hatched,  the  carcase  would  afford  ready  food  for  the 
maggots. 

*  Perhaps  some  eggs  might  be  injected  Into  the  body  of  the  spider« 
in  the  act  of  stinging.  Some  ichneumons  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
aurelia  of  moths  and  butterflies. — W  h  i  t  e  . 

*  In  my  Naturalist's  Calendar  for  17951  July  list,  I  find  the  foU 
lowing  note : 

"  It  is  not  uncompion  for  some  of  the  species  of  ichneumon  flies  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly :  some  time  ago  I 
put  two  of  the  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly  into  a  box,  and  covered  it 
with  gauze,  to  discover  what  species  of  butterfly  they  would  pro- 
duce :  but  instead  of  a  butterfly,  one  of  them  produced  a  number  of 
small  ichneumon  flies," 

*  Thcpt  are  many  instances  of  the  great  service  these  little  insect! 
;ireto  mankind  in  reducing  the  number  of  noxious  insects,  by  depo- 
Biting  their  eggs  in  the  soft  bodies  of  their  larv£\  but  none  more  re« 
markable  than  that  of  the  ichneumon  tipuU^  which  pierces  the  ten- 
der body  and  deposits  its  ^gg%  in  the  larva  of  the  tipula  tritici^  an  in- 
Beet  which,  when  it  abounds  greatly,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  grains 
of  wheat.  This  operation  I  have  frequently  seen  it  perform  witli 
wonder  and  delight.— Ma  r kw  i  c  r .'     Vol.  ii.  p.  23 1 • 

From  the  remarks  on  vegetables  we  shall  select  one  circum*- 
stance  only, 

*  FAIRY-RINGS. 

<  The  cause,  occasion,  call  it  what  you  will,  of  fairy-rings,  sub- 
sists  in  the  turf,  and  is  conveyable  with  it :  for  the  turf  ot  my  garden* 
walks,  brought  from  the  down  above,  abounds  with  those  appear- 
ances, which  vary  their  8ha)>e,  and  shift  situation  continually,  disco- 
vering themselves  now  in  circles,  now  in  segments,  and  sometimes  in 
irregular  patches  and  spots.  Wherever  they  obtain,  puff-balls  abound; 
the  seeds  of  which  were  doubtless  brougnt  in  the  turf. — Whit^' 
VoLii.  Wp2$Z, 

On  the  whole,  we  should  have  been  betteir  pleased  if  the 
former  volume  had  been  re-printed  entire  j  and,  with  respect  to 
the  additions,  though  very  amusing,  they  add  little  to  the  stock 
of  science.  They  would  perhaps  have  agreeably  enlivened  con- 
versation, but  for  publication  were  scarcely  of  sufficient  im- 
portance. They  will,  however,  have  their  utility,  if  they  lead  re-«. 
cluse  observers  to  minute  their  remarks;  but  we  would  wish 
^Iso  that  such  would  connect  and  compare  them  with  those  of 
Others,  either  to  confirm,  confute,  or  to  suggest  doubts  of  what 
hns  been  hitherto  noticed* 
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Art.  VIII.— TAtf  Flowers  of  Persian  Literature :  containing  Ex^ 
tracts  from  the  most  celebrated  AuthorSy  in  Prose  and  Verse  ,- 
wth  a  translation  into  English :  being  a  Companion  to  Sir  Wil-* 
liam  Jone/s  Persian  Grammar,  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Essay 
•en  the  Language  and  Lkeratufe  of  Persia.  By  S.  Rousseauy 
.  Teacher  of  the  Persian  Language.  4/0.  18/.  Boardsl  Sewell* 
1801. 

1  HE  editor  of  the  volume  before  us  is .  not  only,  as  ex- 
pressed in  his  title-page,  a  teachet,  but  a  printer  of  the  Persian 
language :  and  the  intention  of  the  present  work  is  to  supply 
Oriental  students  with  a  jbook  of  instruction,  promised  them  by 
sir  William  Jones  io  the  preface  to  his  very  excellent  Persian 
grammar,  but  which  the  muhitudinous  engagements  he  after- 
wards contracted  prevented  him  from  compiling.  Our  author^ 
in  his  character  of  public  instructor,  has  long  i^lt  the  difficulty 
accruing  from  the  great  scarcity  of  Persian  books  in  this  country, 
so  deeply  lamented  by  the  late  illustrious  Asiatic  president,  to 
whose  unperformed  promise  he  has  adverted  in  the  following 
passage. 

*  The  deficiency  of  proper  books  was  well  known  to  sir  William 
Jones,  who,  in  his  Grammar,  published  in  1771,  says,  **  It  was 
my  first  design  to  prefix  to  the  grammar  a  history  of  the  Persian 
language  from  the  time  of  Xenophon  to  our  days,  and  to  have 
added  a  copious  praxis  of  tales,  and  poems  extracted  from  the  classi- 
cal writers  of  Persia  \  but  as  those  additions  would  have  delayed 
the  publication  of  the  grammar,  which  was  principally  wanted," 
(and  so  it  certainly  was  at  the  time  when  sir  William  Jones  wrote, 
there  not  being  any  Persian  grammar  conveyed  by  means  of  the 
English  tongue ;  all  the  grammars,  as  those  of  De  Dieu,  Graves, 
&c.  being  in  Latin,  and  very  scarce,)  <<  I  thought  it  adviseabk  to 
reserve  them  for  a  separate  volume,  which  the  public  may  expect  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter."  •  This  work,  however,  although 
promised  so  long  as  thirty  years  ago,  never  appeared,  and  the  public 
were  still  left  to  labour  under  the  greatest  embarrassment  in  their 
Oriental  inquiries.  But  by  the  publication  of  the  following  pages, 
compiled  from  a  variety  of  expensive  works,  we  hope  the  dimculty 
will  be  in  some  measure  overcome. 

*  In  the  first  part  is  given  an  Essay  on  the  Language  and  Litera- 
ture of  Persia,  exhibiting  a  concise  history  thereof  from  the  eariicst 
accounts  to  the  present  time  ;  interspersed  with  anecdotes  of  the 
inost  celebrated  Persian  authors,  and  the  unbounded  munificence  of 
the  eastern  sovereigns  to  the  literati,  who  were  invited  to  reside  at 
their  courts ;  where  they  were  carefully  watched,  lest,  in  the  hour 
of  discontent,  they  shoiild  make  their  escape  to  the  capital  of  some 
other  monaich. 

*  The  second  part  contains  a  large  selection  of  entertaining  and 
useful  pieces  from  difi'ercnt  authors,  which  are  given  in  Persian  and 
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English,  so  literal,  that  any  person,  who  has  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  the  language,  may,  with  very  little  trouble,  turn  them  out  of 
Persian  into  English,*     f,  vi. 

Our  national  connexion  with  the  East  is  every  day  so  con- 
siderably augmenting,  that — independently  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  and  attractions  of  Oriental  literature,  which  are  of 
themselves  amply  sufRcient  to  repay  every  difficulty  to  be  en- 
countered in  the  acquisition  of  the  Persic  and  Arabic  languages — 
the  study  of  these  languages  must  necessarily,  in  a  short  time, 
constitute  a  part  of  public  instfuction.  He,  therefore,  who  has 
the  hardihood  to  step  forward  as  a  literary  pioneer,  and  volun- 
tarily updertakesj  by  clearing  the  rugged  path  before  us,  to 
facilitate  our  progress,  and  develop  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
the  country,  is  conferring  an  obligation  of  no  small  magnitude 
upon  the  public^  and  is  entitled  to  no  small  portion  of  general 
gratitude. 

The  introductory  *  Essay  on  the  language  and  literature  of 
Persia '  is  tolerably  patched  up  from  the  antecedent  -writings  of 
sir  William  Jones,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Champion,  sir  William 
Ouseley,  and  other  English  orientalists.  It  commences  with 
an  account  of  its  language  in  the  earliest  seras  of  which  we 
have  any  narrative,  when  the  rustic  Pahlavi  was  the  vernacular 
dialect ;  traces  the  change  from  the  Pahlav)  to  the  courtly  and 
elegant  Deri,  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs ; 
the  continued  use  of  the  Pars),  of  which  the  Deri  was  only  a 
more  polished  pronunciation,  after  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars, 
and  the  subjugation  of  the  country  by  those  Oriental  Goths  j 
and  its  intermixture  with  Arabic  upon  the  subversion  of  the 
empire  of  Iraun  by  the  triumphant  arms  of  Mohammed  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century — from  which  intermixture 
was  formed  the  language  of  the  modem  Persians.  The  oldest 
poems  known  to  Europeans  are  those  of  Ferdusi,  who  flourish- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centuries ;  and  whose  history  has  been  so  often  detailed  or  re- 
ferred to  in  prior  numbers  of  this  journal,  that  we  shall  pass 
him  by  at  present,  without  any  further  notice  than  observing 

that  the  language  of  his  Aj^U  d\m  (Siah^ndmeh),  or  col- 
lection of  heroic  poems  on  the  ancient  histories  of  Persia — aa 
immortal  work,  the  English  translation  of  which  we  are  sorry 
to  perceive  relinquished  by  Mr.  Champion — is  very  little  adul- 
terated by  an  admission  of  Arabic,  and,  in  all  probability,  nearly 
approximates  the  vernacular  dialect  of  Persia,  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Mohammed. 

The  present  is  supposed  to  be  an  age  of  literature,  which  is 
said  to  be  universally  patronised  and  promoted.  If  we  look  to 
the  habitations  of  our  poets  and  our  scholars,  the  proofs  of  such  an 
j^sertion  are  pot,  however,  very  clearly  ascertained  i — and  if 
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wc  compare*  this  boasted  patronage  and  protection  with  that 
"wiiich  was  afforded  by  the  noble  and  the  opulent  in  periods, 
and  among  people^  which,  for  want  of  being  better  acquainted 
with,  wc  are  too  generally  apt  to  despise,  there  are  few  literary 
men  who  will  not  exclaim,  Redeant  Saturnia  regna  ! 

After  enumerating  the  princely  donations  which  were  con- 
ferred on  Abul  Cassem  Ferdusi,  our  author  proceeds  as  fol- 
lows. 

*  Thus  the  princes  of  the  East  seem  to  have  carried  their  attach- 
ment to  men  of  genias  to  a  very  singular  exccsa  ;  even  to  imprison- 
ment when  they  suspected  them  of  an  intention  to  retire.  If  any- 
one of  these  p^ons  happened  to  escape,  an  embassy  with  presents 
.  amd  apologies  sometimes  followed  the  man  of  learning ;  and  peremp- 
tory demands  were  often  made  when  more  gentle  methods  had  proved 
fruitless.  These  demands*  however,  were  seldom  complied  with^ 
especially  if  the  power  of  the  prince,  with  whom  they  had  taken 
refuge,  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  competitors.  Khaukauncc» 
a  very  celebrated  poet,  requested  leave  to  retire  into  the  ordcirof  the 
dervishes.  The  sultaun  refused  him  permission,  and  he  fled;  but 
being  pursued,  he  was  brought  back  and  imprisoned  for  several 
months.  Here  he  composed  one  of  his  finest  elegies ;  but  he  was 
at  length  set  at  liberty,  and  soon  after  obtained  leave  to  put  his  de- 
sign in  execution. 

'  A  literary  rivalship  seemed  now  to  subsist  among  the  Moham- 
medan princes  who  had  dismembered  the  khalifat,  every  sultaun 
considering  it  is  an  object  of  the  first  consequence,  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  most  celebrated  poets  or  philosophers  of  their  age. 
Ko  expense  was  therefore  spared  to  allure  them  to  their  courts,  and 
ao  respect  was  wanting  to  fix  a  continuance  of  their  attachment. 
In  addition  to  the  example  of  Khaukaunee  abovementioned,  we 
shall  observe,  that  Mahmood,  sultaun  of  Ghezna,  having  invited 
tome  persons  of  genius  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law,  the  king  of 
Kharezmee,  the  celebrated  Avicenna,  who  was  of  the  number,  re- 
fused to  go,  and  retired  to  the  capital  of  the  sultaun  of  Jorjan. 
Mahmood  immediately  ordered  a  number  of  portraits  of  this  great 
physician  to  be  copied  ;  and  sent  •  them  all  around,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover his  retreat.  The  fame  of  bis  cures  had,  in  the  mtzn  time 
reached  the  sultaun  of  Jorjan ;  who  sent  for  him  to  visit  a  favourite 
nephew,  whose  malady  had  perplexed  the  faculty.  Avicenna  sup- 
posed it  to  be  concealed  love  ;  and  in  the  idea  that  the  fair  object 
rtight  be  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  king's  haram,  he  desired  the  cham- 
berlain to  describe  the  curiosities  of  the  palace  while  he  felt  the 
prince's  pulse.  On  the  mention  of  a  particular  apartment  he  per- 
ceived an  uncommon  emotion  in  his  patient ;  but  the  naming  of  the 
lady  who  lived  in  it  entirely  removed  his  doubts.  The  sequel  is  a 
perfect  counterpart  of  the  famous  story  of  Antiochusand  Stratonice; 
the  prince  was  made  happy.  The  king  conceiving  a  great  desire  to 
see  a  physician  of  such  penetrating  genius,  sent  for  him  ;  and  dis- 
covered him  ttie  moment  he  appeared,  by  one  of  the  portraits  which 
he  bad  received  from  the  sultaun  Mahmood :  but  no  menaces  could 
induce  the  king  of  Jorjan  to  deliver  him  up.    He  rewarded  him  oa 
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At  contrary,  with  riches  and  honours ;  and  protected  him,  as  long 
as  he  chose  to  continue  at  his  court,  against  the  powerful  resentment 
of  that  formidable  monarch.'     p.  14. 

The  essay  concludes  with  *  a  few  observations  on  the  light 
which  Eastern  language  and  literatiire  may  throw  upon  ancient 
history  and  mythology  5*  in  which  we  do  not  perceive  any  thing 
orery  new  or  instructive,  or  which  needs  detain  us  for  a  moment. 

While  we  admit  that  Mr.  Rousseau,  by  the  publication  of  the 
present  volume,  has  presented  the  public  with  a  book  of  great 
utility,  we  cannot  avoid  pointing  out  a  few  objections,  which 
may  easily  be  obviated  in  a  new  edition.  Of  these,  our  first 
objection  is  to  his  orthography  of  Oriental  names,  which  seldom 
corresponds  with  the  letters  of  the  original,  and  does  not  al- 
ways convey  the  native  pronunciation.  Asiatic  scholars  are  in- 
deed much  divided  as  to  the  mode  that  should  be  adopted  in 
this  case ; — some  preferring  an  adherence  to  the  letters,  and 
others  to  the  sound,  of  a  word.  But,  as  Mr.  Rousseau  has  pro- 
fessedly constructed  his  book  upon  the  model  of  one  projected 
by  sir  William  Jones,  and  intends  it  as  a  sequel  to  his  Gram- 
mar, he  should  certainly  have  adhered,  wherever  it  was  not 
very  .defective,  to  the  system  of  orthography  established  by  the 
iilttstrious  president,  especially  as  no  man  appears  to  have  be- 
.  stowed  so  much  attention  upon  this  subject  as  himself.  So 
great,  however,  is  our  editor's  deviation  m  tliis  respect,  that 
the  mere  English  reader,  and  even  the  junior  student,  must  be 
at  a  perpetual  loss  to  reconcile  the  difference  which  so  widely 
subsists  between  them.  The  following  short  table  of  compari-- 
son  may  best  explain  our  meaning. 

SIR  W.JONES.  MR.  ROUSSEAU. 

123  L^    Hqfi%  Haufe%. 

/   ^(j^l^    Khatam  Kbauhaunee. 

*      1  M^  i»\Iawj  jLJCJ    Negaristanjouini    Negaurittaune yomnee* 
'•  [The  Gallery  of  Pictures  of  Jouini,  a  poem  so  called. 

rC  JSJL>**    VIl^LuJLJ^  KoUat  SaS  KuUeata  Sadee. 

[The  complete  vorks  of  Sadi. 

The  manifest  object  of  Mr.  Rousseau  is  to  represent  that 
the  Persian  a,  or  I ,  possesses  the  power  of  jm,  and  the  i  or  y 
(C^)  ^^^^  of  ^  or  ee  in  the  English  language.  But,  without 
crowding  words  with  letters  which  do  not  pertain  to  them,  how 
^uch  better  would  it  have  been,  with  sirWilliam  Jones,  to  have 
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adhetcd  to  a  literal  substitution  of  our  own  for  tlie  Persian  letter^, 
and  to  have  stated*  by  a  general  observation,  the  common  power 
of  these  and  other  characters ; — to  have  asserted  in  few  words^ 
that  the  former  possesses  the  broad  pronunciation  of  the  French 
and  Spanish,  and  tlie  latter  the  softer  tone  of  the  Italians. 

We  have  said  that  our  author,  notwithstanding  his  devia- 
tion, for  this  purpose,  from  the  literal  characters  of  the  original, 
does  not  at  all  times  exhibit  the  original  sound;  and,  widiout 
proceeding  farther,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  last  of  these 
four  examples  to  illustrate  our  assertion.  Sir  William  Jones 
gives  us  two  ^is,  of  different  powers   in  his  Persic  alphabet ; 

to-wit,  I  or  L ,  uniformly  pronounced,  after  the  French  man- 
ner, auy  or  like  our  own  a  in  all\  and   5L,  c,  or  Xy  which  he 

denominates  airiy  demanding  a  far  d<seper  pronunciation  still, 
and  verging  towards  th€  sound  of  the  English  o.  If  the  name 
of  Hafiz  iHiu^),  containing  the  first  or  least  broad  of  these 
two  flrs,  be  spelled,  therefore,  by  our  author  with  a  view  of  ex* 
cmplifying  the  distinctive  pronunciation,  Haukz^  how  cotnes  it 

to  pass  that  the  name  of  Sadi  ((^cXXkw),  in  which  the  latter 

or  deeper-toned  a  is  employed,  is  spelled  with  a  common  Eiw 
glish  a  alone,  without  any  superadded  vowel  to  discriminate  its 
increased  profundity  of  sound  ?  Upon  the  system  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  they  would  be  both  pronounced  by  the  English 
reader  alike, — and  he  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth, — althou^ 
the  first  syllable  of  Sadi  is  entitled  to  a  broader  tone  than  that 
of  Hafiz :  but  upon  the  plan  of  our  author,  instead  of  pos- 
sessing a  broader,  it  must  necessarily,  from  the  abstraction  of 
his  diacritical  «,  be  pronounced  far  more  acutely.  In  reality, 
it  has  often,  occurred  to  us  that  even  sir  William  Jones  is  not 

auite  correct  in  the  power  he  has  assigned  to  the  broader  of 
lese  two  ^7S,  in  his  alphabet.  To  us  there  is  no  doubt  that, 
instead  of  being  an  a,  and  pronounced  aifiy  it  is  strictly  and 
properly  an  0,  and  should  be  pron'ouncdd  oifii  that  it  i$  alto- 
gether synonymous  with  the  y,  c,  or  oin  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  it  perpetually  resembles  in  sound,  and  from  which  it  was 
probaUy  derived.  In  truth,  it  can  seldom  be  expressed  other- 
wise in  any  European  language ;  and  of  this,  the  word   JoC 

{an  essence  or  perfume)  is  a  sufiicient  example — a  word  uni- 
formly rendered  in  Europe  otr  or  otter  (as  otter  of  roses);  though, 
were  it  characterised  consistently  with  the  alphabet  of  sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  it  jnust  be  atr^  or  atier. 

There  is  another  objection  we  must  mention  in  the  work  be- 
fore us;  and  this  is,  that  the  Persic  is  imprinted  in  a  different 
character,  not   only  from   thci  Persic  of   sir  William  Jone^ 
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whose  Grammar  it  aiFects  to  follow,   but  from  the  general 
fashion  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  thia  country. 

There  are  three  different  hands  common  to  the  ]^ersian  copy- 
ists, which  difier  as  widely  from  each  other  as  the  Roman,  the 
Italic,  and  the  German,  among  ourselves ;  these  are  denomU 
nated  Nisihij  Talik,  and  ShekesieL  Of  these,  the  former' has 
hitherto  been  almost  uniformly  adopted  in  this  country,  as  being 
most  easily  imitated  by  our  type-founders,  'and,  from  its  superior 
perspicuity,  most  readily  acquired  by  our  students.  It  is  not, 
however,  so  elegant  as  the  Talik  ;  nor  is  it  so  common  in  Per- 
sian manuscripts.  Ou  these  accounts,  as  we  suppose — for  not 
a  syllable  is  offered  upon  the  subject,  notwithstanding  the 
adoption  of  the  former  by  Iiis  illustrious  prototype — our  editor 
has  chosen  to  employ  the  latter.  We  object  not  to  his  choice, 
extrinsically  considered  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  highly  pleased 
to  find  the  Talik  type  introduced  to  the  English  press;  but 
we  have  a  strong  objection  to  the  use  of  it  in  a  work  which  pre-^ 
tends  to  be  a  corttinuaiion  of  the  system  proposed  by  sir  William 
JcneSy  but  in  which  mt  an  iota  of  real  instruction  is  communicated 
to  the  learner.  That  the  public  may  form  some  judgement  of 
the  diflerence  of  the  two  styles,  we  will  select  an  example ;  and 
the  first  two  verses  that  occur  to  us  are  the  following,  from 

(/  ^^AjqS)  Nezamij  which  our  author  spells,  Nizvtaumee*   Had 

sir  William  Jones  introduced  these  into  his  Grammar,  they 
would  have  appeared  tlius :  .  .  • 

In  the  book  before  us,  tliey  assume  the  following  appearance: 

^\   I-   >£^   ^    ^K^. 

The  sentiment  is  elegant,  and  wrll  expressed  in  English. 

*  In  the  hour  of  adversity  be  not  without  hope ; 

For  chrystal  \crystar\  rain  falls  from  black  clouds.'    p.  116. 

The  extracts  are  happily  selected  from  prior  publications  of 
English  orientalists,  and  afford  a  sufficient  variety  i  though  we 
expected  to  have  found  some  passages  introduced  from  Mr. 
Champion's  fragment  of  the  Shah-nameh,  as  well  as  from 
Mr.  Richardson  s  version  of  several  of  the  gazds  of  Hafiz. 
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Mr.  Rousseau  has  ofkxtA  us  no  specimen  of  his  own  powm^  of 
translating :  and  we  hare  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  in^ 
troductory  essay  is  the  work  of  a  friend. 

The  following  admirable  prayer,  most  excellently  translated 
by  Mr.  Gladwin,  is  from  the  virtuous  Sadiy  whose  name  ia 
this  page  we  find  spelled  with  two  as— Soadee. 

)^  ^  ^^\  f-i  / 
i/)  A}  y  ;'  ff  (<•/> 

«  O  beneficent  (God)  bestow  pardon  on  our  conditioHf 

Who  are  captives  in  the  toil  of  vanity. 

We  have  none,  excepting  Thee  (for  our)  defender. 

Thou  art  the  all-sumcient  forgiver  of  transgressors ; 

Preserve  us  from  the  road  of  sin ; 

Pardon  our  misdeeds,  and  instruct  us  in  righteousness.*    p.  1 17, 

The  merit  of  the  following  is  altogether  of  a  different  kind  z 
the  kindred  soul  of  Anacreon  flames  forth  with  all  its  wonted 
vigor  in  the  bard  of  Shiraz.  7  he  version  is  by  Mr.  Nott, 
whose  translations  are  now  difficult  to  be  acquired. 


«  Hither,  boy,  a  goblet  bring. 
Be  it  of  wine's  ruby  spring ! 
Bring  me  one,  and  bring  me  two  ; 
Nought  but  purest  wine  will  do ! 

«  It  is  wine,  boy,  that  can  save 
Even  lovers  from  the  grave  5 
Old  and  young  alike  will  say — 
'Tis  the  balm  that  makes  us  gay. 

*  Wine's  the  sun  ;  the  moon,  sweet  aoul  f 
We  will  call  the  waning  bowl : 
Brino;  the  sun,  and  bring  him  soon^ 
To  the  bosom  of  the  moon  I 
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^  Dash  U8  with  this  liquid  firt^ 
Jt  will  thoughts  divine  inspire ; 
And*,  by  nature  taught  to  glo\V| 
Let  it  like  the  waters  flow  1 

*  If  the  rose  should  Fadei  do  yoii 
Bid  it  chearfuUy  adieu : 

Like  rose-water  to  each  eueet 
Bring  thy  ^ne,  ajld  make  us  hlest* 

*  If  the  nightiftgale's  rich  Ih'ixMit 
Cease  the  music  of  its  note  ; 

It  is  fit,  boy,  thou  should'st  bring 
Cops  thAt  will  with  music  ring. 

*  Be  not  sad,  whatever  change 
O'er  the  buay  world  may  range  ; 
Harp  and  lute  together  bring, 
Sweetly  mingling  string  with  string  ! 

*  My  bright  tAaid,  unless  it  be 
In  some  dream,  t  cannot  see ': 
Bring  the  draught,  that  will  diatlosd 
Whence  it  was  sleep  first  arose  I 

*  Should  it  chance  o*cr-powV  my  mind) 
Where's  the  remedy  I  find  ? 

*Tis  in  wine :  then,  boy,  supply 
Wine,  till  all  my  senses  die ! 

*  Unto  Haufez,  boy,  do  you 
Instant  bring  a  cup  or  two  :    .. 
Bring  them  ;  for  the  wine  shall  flow ' 
Whether  it  be  law,  or  no  !*     p,  167. 

The  Persian  typography  of  this  work  has  been  superintend^ 
fed  with  great  accuracy ;  and  the  diacritical  points  are  placed 
more  correctly  than  we  have  almost  crcr  seen  them  before. 
*rhe  shorter  vowel-marks— partaking  much  of  the  nature,  and, 
vhen  erroneously  disposed,  producing  much  of  the  confusion^ 
of  the  Hebrew  Masoretic-*— are  judiciously  omitted^ 


Art.  IX. — Introductioh  to  the  Nenv  Testament,     By  John  David 
MichdiliSy  bfc.    f  Continued  from  /.  3  23  £^//^^  present  Folume.) 

1  HE  primary  question  that  offers  itself  in  considering  the 
First  Epistle  of  St- John,  is,  When  was  it  written  r — for  its 
authenticity  has  been  admitted  universally  from  the  earliest 
ages^  Some  comihentators  having  ascribed  to  it  so  late  a  date 
as  91,  92,  98,  or  99^  Michaelis  adverts  to  such  topics  as  might 
throw  most  light  on  the  subject,  .and'  concludes  it  to  be  highly 
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probable  (and  we  entirely  concur  with  him)  that  the  cpistte 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

^  St.  John's  Gospel  was  opposed  to  bcreticsy  wbo  mahitaiiied  tbe 
tame  tenets  with  those^  who  arc  opposed  in  this  epistle.  In  the 
gospel  he  has  confuted  them  by  argument :  in  the  epistle  he  ex* 
presses  only  his  disapprobation  of  them.  I  conclude  thercforet  that 
this  epistle  was  written  before  his  gospel ;  for  if  he  had  already 

fivcn  a  complete  confutation »  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  he  would 
a?e  thought  it  unnecessary  to  have  again  declared  the  falsity •*' 
Vol.  it.  p.  398. 

The  question  •  To  whom  was  this  epistle  written  }^  Mlchaelis 
considers  more  difficult  than  the  preceding ;  for  though  it  were 
formerly  called,  in  the  Latin  rerston,  the  Epistle  of  St.  John  to 
the  ParthianS)  }t  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe,  that,  had  it 
been  addressed  to  them,  it  would  have  been  written  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country,  or  else  in  Syriac,  which  was  the  learn- 
ed language  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  especially  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  it.  The  reason  for  affixing  to  it  this  address,  the  professor 
thinks,  was  derived  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  terms  light  and 
darknejSy  as  appropriate  to  the  Persian  phUoSophy ;  and  admits  it  as 
probable,  that  it  was  designed  to  warn  those  Christians  who  were 
in  danger  of  being  infected  with  Zoroastrian  principles  ;  though. 
he  at  die  same  time  contends  that  the  language  of  the  episde 
will  not  warrant  the  placing  of  St.  John's  readers  eastward  of 
the  Euphrates.  Having  disallowed  the  suppositions  of  Lightfoot, 
who  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  to  the  Corinthians;  and  of 
Benson,  that  the  apostle  addressed  himself  to  the  Christians  in 
Galilee,  he  strongly  favours  the  opinion  of  Lampe,  who,  ap- 
pealing to  Theodoret,  contends,  that  it  was  not  designed  for 
any  particular  community,  but  for  the  use  ci  Christians  at 
large.  The  only  difficulty  attending  this  opinion  lies  in  the 
name  of  epistle  5  because  the  frequent  tisc  of  the  terms  light 
and  darkness,  in  the  Persian  sense,  seems  to  imply  a  particular 
destination  ;  whereas,  if  it  were  styled  a  treafisey  diis  difficulty 
would  be  removed ;  and  examples  of  treatises  in  which  readers 
are  addressed  are  not  unfrequent  in  the  second  person.  '  I  con- 
sider, therefore,*  adds  Michaelis,  *  that,  which  is  commonly 
called  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  as  a  book  or  treatise,  in 
which  the  apostle  declared  to  the  whole  world  his  disapproba- 
tion of  die  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics.' 

In  considering  the  contents  and  design  of  this  epistle,  these 
preliminary  observations  occur. 

'  That  the  design  of  this  epistle  was  to  combat  the  doctrine  de- 
livered by  certain  false  teachers,  appears  from  ch.  ii.  18*^26.  iii.  7. 
iv.  1—3.:  and  what  this  false  doctrine  was,  maybe  inferred  from 
the  counter-doctrine  delivered  by  St.  John,  ch.  v.  1—6.  The 
apostle  here  asserts  that  <<  Jesus  is  tbe  Christ/'  and  that  be  was  the 
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Cluristy  *•  not  by  waUr  only,  but  by  water  and  blood."  Now  these 
words,  which  in  themselves  are  not  Very  intelligible^  become  per* 
fectly  clear,  if  we  consider  them  as  opposed  to  uie  doctrine  of  Ce- 
rinthus,  who  asserted  that  Jesus  was  by  birth  a  mere  man^  but  that  the 
JjBoq,  Christ,  descended  on  him  at  his  baptism,  and  left  him  before 
his  death.  But  if  what  St.  John  says,  ch.  v.  i-^.  was  opposed  to 
Cerinthuf,  the  Antichrists,  of  whom  he  speaks,  ch.ii.  i8>  1 9.  and 
who,  according  to  ver.  92.  denied  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  as  also 
the  false  pfophets  mentioned  ch.  iv.  i-— 3.  must  be  Cerinthians  or 
s^t  least  Gnostics.  That^tbey  were  neither  Jews,  nor  heathens,  may 
be  inferred  from  ch.ii.  %^  where  St.  John  says,  ^'they  went  out 
from  vi*"  Further,  h« 'describes  them  ch.ii.  18.  as  persons,  who 
bad  lately  appeared  io  tbe  world.     But  this  description  suits  neither 

^ws,  nor  heathens,  who,  when  this  epistle  was  written,  had  not 
ely  begup  to  denr,  that  Je(us  was  the  Christ.  Lastly,  in  the 
same  verse  he  describes  them  as  tokens  of  the  last  time,  saying ; 
••  as  ye  have  hearcj  that  Antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  there  arc 
many  Antichrists,  wherry  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time."  But 
this  inference  could  not  be  drawn  from  the  refusal  of  the  Jews  U> 
acknowledge  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 

«  Now  ^  soon  as  we  perceive,  that  the  position  *^  Jesus  is  thf 
Christ,"  is  a  countecp^ition  against  Cerinthust  we  may  infer,  as  I  . 
have  already  observed,  that  the  Antichrists  who  denied  that  Jesus 
was  the  Christ,  or  who  denied  that  Christ  had  appeared  in  the  flesh, 
were  Cerinthians  t  or  perhaps  the  latter  were  Docetes.     It  is  there- 
fore highly  probable,  that  the  whole  epistle,  which  in  various  places 
discovers  an  opposition  to  false  teachers,  was  written  against  Cerii^ 
thians,  or  at  least  against  Gnostics  and  Magi.     A  proposition  can 
never  he  completely  understood,  unless  we  know  the  author's  design 
in  delivering  it.     For  instance,  <<  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no 
darkness,''  appears  to  contain  a  tautology,  if  we  consider  it,  as  a 
detached  dogma :  and  if  it  be  considered  as  an  admonitory  proposi* 
lion,  it  may  be  thought  to  contain  a  severe  reproof.     But  it  we  re^ 
gard  it  in  a  polemical  view,  it  will  present  itself  under  a  very  dif- 
ferent form.     This  epistle  abounds  with  exhortations  s  but  no  man 
who  wishes  to  understand  it,  will  be  satisfied,  without  asking  the 
following  questions.     Why  did  St.  John  give  these  admonitions  t 
Why  has  he  so  frequently  repeated  them  ?  Why  has  he  admonished, 
if  he  thought  admonition  necessary,  merely  in  general  terms,  to  ho- 
liness and  brotherly  love  ?    And  why  has  he  not  sometimes  descend- 
ed to  particulars,  as  other  apostles  have  done  I    An  answer  to  these 
questions  will  throw  great  light  on  the  epistle  ;  and  this  liarht  I  will 
endeavour  to  procure  for  Uie  reader,  by  pointing  out  the  several 
propositions,  which,  in  my  ppinion,  are  laid  down  in  opposition  to 
Gnostic  errors. 

<  I.  In  the  first  chapter,  the  four  first  verses  are  opposed  to  the 
following  assertion  of  the  Gnostics :  *'  that  the  apostles  did  not  de- 
liver the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  as  they  had  received  it,  but  made  addi- 
tions to  it,  especially  in  the  commandments,  which  were  termed 
legal,  whereas  they  themselves  (the  Gnostics)  retained  the  genuine 
and  uncorrupted  mystery."  St.  John  therefore  says,  «*  that  he  de- 
dared  thatj  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  he  himself  had 
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seen  and  heard :''  that  is,  that  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  Christy  st§ 
it  was  originally  delivered,  as  he  had  heard  it  from  Christ's  owil 
mouth,  whose  person  he  had  seen  and  felt,  and  that  he  made  no  ad- 
ditions of  his  own,  but  only  reported  as  a  faithful  witness.  In  like 
manner  he  appeals  ch.ii«  13.  14.  to  the  elder  Christians,  whom  he 
<;alls  fathers,  "  because  they  knew  him,  that  was  from  the  begin* 
ninff,"  that  is,  because  they  knew  how  Christ  had  taught  from  the 
beginning :  and  ver.  24.  he  says,  **  Let  that  abide  in  you,  which 
ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning."  Further,  he  says,  ch.  ii.  7. 
'*  Brethren,  I  write  no  new  commandment  unto  you,  but  an  old 
commandment,  which  ye  had  from  the  be|rinning.  The  old  com- 
mandment is  the  word^  which  ye  have  heard  from  the  beginning.*'  In 
the  next  verse,  he  adds,  "  Again  a  new  commandment  I  write  unto 
you,  which  thing  is  true  in  him  and  in  you,  because  the  darkness  is 
past,  and  the  light  now  shineth."  Now  Christ  himself  had  given 
his  diiciples  a  commandment,  which  he  called  a  new  commandment : 
and  this  was,  "  that  they  should  love  one  another."  The  term  **  new 
commandment "  St.  John  borrowed  therefore  from  Christ :  but  in  the 
present  instance  he  appears  to  have  applied  it  to  a  di£fei^nt  subject, 
because  the  special  command,  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples, 
that  they  should  love  each  other,  and  whieh  he  caikd  a  new-  com- 
mandment, could  not  be  well  called  an  old  commandment,  being 
very  different  from  the  general  commandment,  that  we  should  love 
our  neighbour.  St.  John  therefore  probably  meant  that  the  com- 
mandment of  love  and  sanctification  was  no  new  commandment,  as 
the  Gnostics  pretended,  but  was  the  old  commandment  of  Christ, 
which  the  Christians  had  heard  from  the  beginning.  It  was  indeed 
become  a  new  commandment,  in  consequence  of  the  false  doctrines, 
which  then  prevailed  :  or  rather,  it  appeared  to  be  so,  because  the 
Gnostics  had  endeavoured  to  banish  it  from  their  system  of  theolo- 
gy. But  whether  a  new,  or  an  old  commandment,  St.  John  thought 
proper  to  enforce  it. 

*  2.  The  Gnostics,  who  contended,  that  those  commandments, 
which  were  legal,  were  not  given  by  Christ,  but  were  added  by  the 
apostles  without  his  authority,  counteracted,  by  so  doing,  the  whole 
doctrine  of  sanctification.  St.  John 'therefore  devotes  the  greatest 
part  of  his  epistle  to  the  confirmation  and  enforcement  of  this  doc- 
trine. In  the  first  chapter,  ver.  5 — 7.  he  asserts,  as  a  principal 
part  of  the  message,  which  he  had  heard  from  Christ,  that  no  one, 
who  walks  not  in  the  light,  has  fellowship  with  Cod.  In  the  three 
following  verses  he  limits  this  proposition  in '  such  a  manner,  as  vras 
necessary,  in  arguing  with  an  adversary:  and  ch.ii.  1.2.  he  removes 
the  objection,  that,  according  to  his  doctrine,  a  Christian,  who  was 
guilty  of  wilful  sins,  lost  thereby  all  hopes  of  salvation.  He  then 
maintains,  ver.  3 — ^5.  and  apparently  in  allusion  to  the  word  yvtaa^ 
(knowledge),  the  favourite  term  of  the  Gnostics,  that  he  who 
boasted  of  profound  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  rejected  the 
commandments  of  Christ,  had  not  real,  but  only  a  pretended  know- 
ledge :  and  that  in  him  only  the  love  of  God  is  perfected  {rsrtXBiiorau ), 
who  keeps  God's  word.  The  expression  re^Xnwrai  is  a  term, 
which  was  used  in  the  schools  of  the  philosophers,  and  applied  to 
the  scholars  called  aotcrici^  who  had  made  a  considerable  progreta 
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in  the  infler  school.  Now  the  Gnostics  Were,  in  their  opinion,  scho- 
lars of  this  description  :  but  since  they,  whose  imaginary  system  of 
.  theology  annuls  the  commands  of  God,  are  so  far  from  being  per* 
feet,  that  they  are  not  even  beginners  in  the  science,  St.  John  very 
properly  refuses  to  admit  their  pretensions,  and  opposes  to  them 
others,  who  were  perfect  in  a  different  way,  and  who  were  more  just- 
ly entitled  to  the  appellation.  With  respect  to  the  ej^pressions 
**  keeping  the  commandments  of  God,**  or  "  not  keeping  his  com- 
mandments," it  must  be  observed,  that^  when  used  in  a  polemical 
work,  they  denote,  not  merely  the  observance  or  violation  of  God's 
commands  in  our  own  practice,  but  the  teaching  of  others,  that 
they  are  to  be  observed  or  rejected.  What  St.  John  says,  vcr.  7.  8. 
has  been  already  explaioed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

*  The  whole  of  the  third  chapt<:r,  and  a  great  'part  of  the  fourth, 
are  devoted  to  the  same  doctrine  of  sanctification,  on  which  I  have 
to  make  the  following  remarks. 

*  When  St.  John  says,  ch.  iii.  7.  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  he 
who  doeth  righteousness,  is  righteous,"  he  probably  intends,  not- 
merely  to  deliver  a  precept,  but  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  those,  whq 
asserted,  that  a  man,  though  h^  sinned,  might  be  righteous  in  re* 
spect  to  his  spiritual  soul,  because  sin  proqeeded  only  from  the  ma* 
terial  body,  A  similar  observation  may  be  applied  ^o  vcr,  4.  "  Who- 
soever committetb  sin,  transgresseth  susp  the  law,**  which,  consider* 
cd  by  itself,  appears  to  be  an  ideniiqal  proposition,  but^  when  con- 
sidered as  an  assertion  opposed  to  the  Gnostics,  it  is  far  from  being 
superfluous,  because,  evident  as  it  appears  to  be,  thcv  virtually  de- 
nied it.  From  the  passage  above  quoted  from  the  work^  of  Irenaeus, 
Fe  have  seen  that  they  rejected  the  legal  commandments,  as  parts  of 
the  Christian  religion,  which  were  not  warranted  by  the  authority  of 
Christ :  consequently  they  denied,  that  sin  was  a  transgression  of 
the  law.  Further,  it  was  consistent  with  their  principles,  to  regard 
sins  as  diseases :  for  they  believed  in  a  metempsychosis,  and  imagin* 
ed  that  the  souls  of  men  were  conBned  in  their  present  bodies,  as  io 
a  prison,  and  as  a  punishment  for  having  offended  in  the  regions 
above.  According  to  this  system,  the  violent  and  irregular  passions 
-of  anger,  hatred,  lust,  &c.  were  tortures  for  the  soul,  they  were 
diseases,  but  not  punishable  transgressions  of  the  law.  f  will  not 
assert,  that  all,  who  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls,  argued  ii^ 
this  manner :  but  some  of  them  certainly  did  so,  and  against  these  it 
was  not  superfluous  to  write,  "  Whosoever  committc^h  sin^  trans- 
gresseth also  the  law,  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 

*  The  love  of  the  -brethren,  which  St,  John  enforced  as  a  chief 
comroandmentij  is  generally  understood  of  that  speciaj  love,  which 
Christ  commande4  his  disciples  to  have  toward,  each  other.  But  I 
rather  think  that  St.  John  mean6  the  Ipve  of  our  neighbour  in  gene- 
ral, which  Christ  commanded,  as  compifchending  the  half  of  the  law: 
for  this  general  love  St.  John  might  very  properly  call  the  love  of 
our  brother,  since  Co4  has  i(^reated  us'  9II,'  and  is  our  common  fa- 
ther. Besides,  ^s  St.  John  ^alls  Cain,  Abel's  brother,  ch.  iii,  12.. 
he  could  not  intend  to  signify  by  this  term  a  person  of  the  same  re- 
ligious sentiments.  '  I^or  yvou|d  it  have  been  consistent  with  candour, 
^Q^^ve  ^e^9ured.the  ^^pstics,  for  not  havia^  ^hristisui  brotherly^ 
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love  toward  St.  John,  and  other  true  believers :  for  in  this  particular 
sense  they  were  not  brethren  ;  and  St.  John  himself  in  his  Second 
Epistle,  yen  lo.  forbids  the  exercise  of  Christian  brotherly  love  to- 
ward those,  who  teach  false  doctrines.  I  believe  therefore,  that  the 
brotherly  love,  pf  which  St.  John  speaks  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
epistle,  is  not  confined  to  that  special  love,  which  we  owe  to  those 
-who  are  allied  to  us  by  religion,  but  denotes  the  love  of  our  neigh- 
bour in  general.  Nor  do  I  except  even  the  i6th  verse,  where  some 
think  that  St.  John  would  require  too  much,  if  he  meant  brotherly 
love  in  general,  or  charity  toward  all  men.  But  are  there  not  cer- 
tain cases,  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  hazard  and  even  sacrifice  our 
lives,  in  order  to  rescue  our  neighbour  ?  Is  not  this  duty  performed 
by  the  soldier  ?  And  is  it  not  performed  by  him,  who  visits  thosei 
that  are  infected  with  contagious  diseases  ?  It  is  true,  that  this  is 
not  a  duty  which  every  man  owes  in  all  cases  to,  his  neighbour :  but 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  a  duty,  which  every  man  owes  in 
all  cases  to  his  spiritual  brother?  Nor  was  it  St.  John's  design  so 
much  to  enforce  this  duty,  and  to  recommend  the  exercise  of  it,  a^ 
to  argue  from  the  acknowledgement  of  this  duty  in  certain  cases,  to 
the  necessity  of  performing  the  less  painful  duty  of  supporting  our 
brethren  in  distress  by  a  participation  of  our,  temporal  possessions. 
But  though  I  believe,  that  in  the  third  chapter  St.  John  speaks  of 
the  love  of  our  neighbour  in  general,  I  do  not  mean  to  aihrm,  that 
he  no  where  understands  that  special  love  which  Christians  owe  one 
to  another,  of  which  we  meet  with  an  instance  in  ch.v.  i.  a. 

*  With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of  the  Gnostics,  against 
whom  St.  John  wrote,  we  may  infer  therefore,  that  the  apostle 
found  more  reason  to  censure  them,  for  their  want  of  charity  toward 
their  neighbour,  than  for  dissoluteness  or  debauchery.  This  want 
pf  charity  they  probably  displayed  by  a  hatred  of  the  true  be- 
lievers. 

*  What  St.  John  says,  ch.  v.  3.  that  "  God's  commandments  arc 
Bot  grievous,"  appears  in  the  clearest  light,  when  we  consider  it  aa 
opposed  to  the  Gnostics,  to  whom  the  divine  commandments,  as  de- 

'  livered  by  the  apostles,  appeared  to  be  too  legal. 

*  3.  St-  John  declares,  ch.  i.  5.  as  the  message  which  he  had 
heard  from  Christ,  "  that  God  is  light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at 
all."  Now,  if  this  proposition  had  then  been  as  generally  adftiitted, 
as  it  is  at  present,  there,  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  declaring  it 
at  the  very  beginning  of  the  epistle,  with  so  much  energy,  to  be  the 
grand  message  of  Christ.  We  may  reasonably  infer  therefore,  that 
It  was  opposed  to  certain  persons,  who  delivered  a  contrary  doctrine. 
Further,  the  words  "  light "  and  "  darkness,'*  which  are  here  ap» 
plied  to  the  Deity  in  a  manner  which  is  not  usual  in  the  Bible,  re- 
mind us  of  the  technical  terms  used  by  the  Persian  magi,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Manicheans.  It  id  true,  that  in  the  Bible  we  meet  with 
the  expressions,  «  works  of  the  light,*'  *<  children  of  the  light," 
*«  to  walk  in  the  light,"  and  others  of  the  same  kind  2  but  in  these 
instances  the  term  <*  light  "  is  not  syifonymoUs  to  "  holiness,"  works 
of  the  light  denoting  nbthing  more,  thatt  works;  \ch1ch  no  man  heed 
be  ishamed  to  perform  openly,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world. 
This  explanation  of  the  Wbrd  "  light'*  h  ih^ppficabte  in  fte  propo* 
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aitloa  "  God  is  light,"  because  there  would  be  an  impropriety  in  re- 
presenting God,  either  as  fearing,  or  not  fearing,  to  act  in  the  face 
of  the  whole  world.  St.  John  therefore  uses  the  teiin  "  light,"  as 
equivalent  to  holiness. 

*  Nowr  the  Gnostics  admitted  that  the  Supreme  Being  was^  per- 
fectly holy,  and  pure  light :  but^hey  denied  that  the  Supreme  Being 
was  the  God,  wiiom  the  Jews  and  ttie  Christians  worshipped.  For 
the  Jews  and  the  Christians  worshipped  the  Creator  of  the  world : 
and  the  Gnostics  asserted  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  was  either  a 
spirit  of  darkness,  or,  if  he  was  a  spirit  of  light,  that  he  was  not 
£ree  from  darkness. 

^  From  chap.  ii.  23.  where  St.  John  says,  that  he  who  denies  the 
Sob,  rejects  also  the  Father,  it  appears  that  his  adversaries  did  not 
deny  the  Father  in  positive  terms,  since  the  apostle  argues  only,  that 
they  virtually  did  so  by  denying  the  Son.  Now  the  Gnostics  aid  not 
positively  deny  the  Father  of  Christ,  whom  they  allowed  to  be  the 
Supreme  Being :  but  then  they  did  not  allow  that  he  was  the  Creator. 
The  terms  therefore  "  God,"  and  the  «  Father  of  Christ,'*  though 
they  denote  in  reality  the  same  person,  must  not  be  considered  a« 
having  precisely  the  same  import :  since  the  adversaries  of  St.  John 
admitted,  that  the  father  of  Christ  was  the  Supreme  Beine,  ^nd 
pure  light,  but  denied  that  the  Creator,  who  is  in  fact  God,  was 
light  without  darkness. 

*  4.  In  some  places,  especially  ch.  iv.  2.  3.  St.  John  oppose^s 
felse  teachers  of  another  description,  namely,  tKose  who  denied  thajt 
Christ  was  come  in  the  flesh.  Now  they,  who  denied  this,  were  not 
Cerinthians,  but  another  kind  of  Gnostics,  called  Docetes.  For,  as 
on  the  one  hand  Cerinthus  maintained,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere,  and 
therefore  real,  man,  the  Docetes  on  the  other  hand  contended  that 
he  was  an  incorporeal  phantom,  in  which  the  ^on  Christ,  or  the 
divine  nature,  presented  itself  to  mankind.  Ch.i.  i.  <' our  hands 
have  handled,''  appears  likewise  to  be  opposed  to  this  error  of  the 
J)ocetes« 

*  5.  In  ch.  V.  1—6.  the  expressions  *'  Jesus  the  Christ,**  and 
"  Jesuf  the  Son  of  God,'*  are  manifestly  used  as  synonymous.  But 
jn  our  systems  of  theology  the  word  "  Christ  '*  is  used  to  denote  the 
office  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  expression  "  Son  of  God'*  to  denote 
his  divine  nature.  Consequently  we  use  one  of  these  two  expres- 
sions in  a  sense,  which  is  different  from  that,  in  which  it  is  here 
used  by  St.  John.  Some  writers  therefore,  who  have  observed  this, 
have  proposed  to  alter  the  mueanin^,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  term 
<*  Son  otGod,*'  and  to  explain  this  term,  as  well  as  the  word  Christ* 
as  equivalent  to  Messiah,  and  expressive  of  our  Saviour's  office.  But 
in  my  opinion  we  shall  be  better  able  to  explain  the  Epistle  of  St. 
John,  if  we  take  the  term  "  Son  of  God  *'  in  its  usual  sense,  and 
ascribe  to  the  word  "  Christ  '*  a  meaning  different  from  that,  nvhich  it 
has  ui  our  theology.  Vox  .the  Gnostics,  against  whom  St.  John 
wrote^  did  not  deny  the  divine  nature  and  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus: 
but  tUey  asserted,  especially  Cerinthus,  that  Christ  was  the  personal 
name  xi  the  ^on,  pr  divmc  nature,  which,  according  to  their  sy- 
Stem,  accompanied  Jesus  from  the  time  of  his  bsptism,  and  to  which 

L  tho  voi^e  from  heaven,  «  Uus  is  my  beloved  8on>'*  related*    Whf  s 
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St.  John  therefore  uses  the  term  «<  Son  of  God  *'  and  "  Ciirist,**  a^ 
synonyrnous,  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  taJce  them  in  the  Jewish 
sense  of  these  expressions,  but  in  the  sense,  in  which  his  Gnostic  ad^ 
versarics  denied,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ.  In  short,^  I  believe  that 
the  word  Christ,  as  used  by  St.  John,  ch.  v.  } — 6.  denotes  not  our 
Saviour's  office,  but  his  divine  nature.  To  confute  the  Gnostics  it 
was  necessary  to  argue  with  them  in  their  own  t^rms :  but  the  word 
**  Christ  **  as  used  by  the  Gnostics,  was  not  equivalent  to  the  word 
]^essiab,  as  used  by  the  Jews,  but  denoted  a  divine  nature,  or,  as 
they  called  it,  an  .£on. 

*  St  John  in  several  parts  of  this  epistle  speaks  of  persons,  whom 
he  calls  "  the  world."  Now  in  modem  sermons  this  appellation  is 
commonly  used  to  denote  those,  who,  hi  the  language  or  our  theo- 
logy, are  not  regenerate.  Bu^  we  can  hardly  explain  St.  John's 
meaning  from  our  present  use  of  this  term.  It  appears  to  me  rather 
that  St.  John  used  it,  to  denote  the  adversaries,  against  whom  he 
wrote.  For  the  Jews  called  the  heathens  in  general  the  nations  of 
the  world :  and  the  Gnostics  might  not  improperly  be  called  hea- 
thens, since  they  brought  a  system  of  heathenism  into  the  church  o^' 
Christ.  ■ 

*  If  ihh  explanation  be  admitted,  ch.  iv.  4.  may  be  paraphrased 
in  the  followinjg  manner :  "  God,  who  dwelleth  among  us,  and 
sheweth  his  -pow^n  by  the  wonderful  works,  which  are  the  seal  of 
the  apostojic  church,  is  greater  than  the  God,  who  dwelleth  amon^ 
the  Gnostics,  and  performeth  no  such  wonderful  works."  Accord- 
ing to  this  interpretation,  0  ev  rev  >i0.ir[Aw  signifies,  not  the  devil,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  the  pretended  supreme  beipg  of  the  Gnostics^ 
who  was  in  fact  a  non-entity.  The  next  verse  likewise  may  be 
paraphrased;  "  They  belong,  npt  to  the  church,  but  .to  the  hea- 
thens, for  ^heir  doctrine  is  only  an  improved  heathenism,  and  on  that 
account  the  heathens  listen  to  theni."  Again,  ch.  4.  5.  may  be  pa- 
raphrased thus.  «*  Our  victory  over  the  heathens  is  our  faith  in  the 
Son  of.  G04.  We  triuii[iph,  not  by  force,  s^nd  persecution,  or  by 
the  conversion  of  every  unbeliever :  but  this  is  our  triumph,  that  wc 
have  the  true  faith  of  the  Son  of  God." 

*  The  explanation  which  I  have  here  given  of  the  word  x,0G-t/^0Sf  I 
do  not  mean  to  apply  in  every  passage  of  this  epistle :  for  I  confine 
it  to  those  places,  in  which  St.  Joh;i  uses  it  to  denote  his  ad- 
versaries. 

*  *  7.  The  doctrmcs,  which  St.  John  has  delivered  in  this  epistfc,^ 
he  has  not  supported,  either  by  arguments  drawn  from  reason,  or 

'  by  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament :  for  neither  of  them  were 
necessar}--,  since  the  bare  assertion  of  an  dppstle  of  Christ  is  sufficient 

,  authority. .  It  is  true,  that  in  one  respect  this  epistle  has  less  energy 
than  St.  John^s  Gospel :  because  in  l\is  gospel  he  wah^nts  his  doc- 
trines by  the  speeches  of  Christ.  But  thtfti,' on  the  other  hand,^ 
St.  John 'declares  in  this  epistle,  ch.  in.  '24,'^-iv,  4:— v.  14 — 16.  that 

,  God  sent  his  spirit  to  the  apostolfc  church,  arid  heard' thefr  prayers. 
And  it  is  evident  that  St.  John  alludes  to  thtf  extraordinary  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  to  the  miraculous  powers -obtained  by  prayer. 

*  8.  The  close  of  the  epistle,   *'  ketp  *  ymirselrcs  from  idolsi" 

*  ha4'  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  jprtccding  didtourse.     I  9a\ 
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therefore  in  doubt,  whether  St.  John  meant  to  warn  his  readera 
against  taking  part  in  heathen  sacrifices,  which  was  allSWed  by  those 
Gnostics,  who  arc  called  Nicolaites  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  or  whether 
lie  meant  to  describe  the  system  of  the  Gnostics  in  general,  as  a  sy* 
st^m  of  idolatry,  which  in  fact  it  was/    Vol.  iv.  p.  401.    ^ 

The  importance  of  this  extract  we  conceive  will  sufl^ciendy 
apologise  for  its  length. 

To  this  judicious  detail  our  author  subjoins,  in  his  thirty-* 
first  chapter,  a  dissertation  on  the  i  John  V-  7  i  which,  com* 
mencing  with  previous  remarks  on  the  subject,  proceeds  to 
state  five  charges  against  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  ad* 
mittqd  by  Bengel,  and  the  authorities  produced  in  its  favour ; 
whence  he  proceeds  to  sho'v^^,  that,  as  the  Alogi  did  not  reject 
the  epistle,  the  disputed  passage  could  not,  in  the  second  cen- ' 
tury,  have  been  inserted  in  it.  The  reasons  alleged  for  re* 
taining  this  passage  (in  opposition  to  the  evidence  of  manu- 
jjcripts,  fathers,  and  versions)  being  given, — and  followed  by  an 
inquiry  into  the  manner  of  its  first  mtroduction  into  the  Latin 
version,  and  afterwards  into  the  printed  editions  of  the  Greek 
Testament,--*-the  dissertation  is  closed  with  proofs  that  Luther 
did  not  admit  it  into  his  German  translation  of  the  Bible. 

After  what  Porson,  Pappelbaum^  and  Marsh,  have  since 
published  on  the  subject,  this  controversy,  we  will  pronounce^ 
IS  for  ever  put  to  rest  ^  unless  stirred  up,  as  in  a  late  instance 
pf  a  university  preacher,  ignorant  of  what  had  been  so  con- 
vincingfy  written  5  or  by  some  orthodox  bigot,  from  a  zeal  not 
according  to  knowledge. 

Chapter  the  thirty-second  is  occupied  with  the  two  last  Epistles 
ff  Si,  John.  Their  canonical  authority  is  first  examined  j 
and  being  determined  in  the  affirmative,  their  date  is  next 
sought,  but,  for  want  of  decisive  evidence  from  without  or 
wiliiin,  is  left  altogether  undetermined.  The  address  with 
which  the  Second  Epistle  begins,  *  The  elder  to  the  elect  lady 
(sxAgxr??  rwoia)  and  her  children,'  ofieringan  uncertainty,  whether 
the  epistle  was  written  to  a  particular  person,  or  to  a  whole 
church,  the  doubt  is  judiciously  considered,  and  a  decision  is 
given  in  favour  of  the  Utter  j  leaving  it,  however,  with  this 
drawback,  that  the  author  could  find  no  instance  in  which 
fxxA);j-ia,  as  belonging  to  xy^^a,  is  suppressed. 

The  contents  and  design  of  the  Third  Epistle  are  proposed  ; 
and  it  having  been  stated  that — 

*  The  object  of  the  Third  Epistle  lyas  to  recommend  to  Caios^ 
certain  Christians,  who  were  traNelling  to  preach  the  Grotpcl  to  the 
heathens;  and  St«  J^hn: wrote*  to  Caius  in  particular,  because  his 
})o^itality  to  the  Christian  brethren  was  already  known,  and  St.  John 
\4^  ^efisop  to  ay^eheadi  that  1^  former  e{>i&tle«  wbi^h  he  had  ^^ 
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A»T.  X. — Tie  Evidence  for  the  Authenticity  and  divine  Itispirattcn 
rf  the  Apocalypse  J  slated :  and  vindicated  from  the  Objections  of 
the  late  Professor  F.  [it  should  have  been  70  -^-  Michaelis  : 
in  Letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Herbert  marshy  B.  D.  l^f* 
Zv^»     y.  sewed,     Hatchard.     1802. 

Having  dosed  the  preceding  article  with  a  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  opinions  entertained  by  Michaelis  concerning  the 
Apocalypse,  we  subjoin  an  account  of  ihese  letters,  as  a  proper 
supplement  to  it. 

The  author  begins,  in  the  first  of  them,  to  assign  the  rea- 
sons for  his  writing  and  addressing  himself  particularly  to  Mr. 
Marsh* 

This  gentleman  having  published  the  work  of  Michaelis  with 
iKily  a  part  of  his  own  observations,  and  it  not  being  probable, 
from  Mr*  Marsh's  own  account,  that  what  he  has  further  to 
add  is  soon  likely  to  appear,  the  letter-writer,  being  a  clergy- 
^man  of  the  church  of  England, — which,  with  the  generality  of 
chnrches,  has  admitted  the  Apocalypse  into  its  sacred  canon,— 
thinking  it  desirable  that  the  misconceptions  of  the  great  Mi» 
chaelis  on  this  important  subject  should  be  met  without  loss 
of  timcy  advances  this  as  an  earlier,  though  not  a  perfect 
a.Oswer,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  Mr.  Marsh  to  counte- 
itance  what  is  available  in  it,  and  to  supply  its  defects; 

*  It  is  my  object  to  engage  an  author  of  your  ability  in  a  work  of 
tikis  kind>  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  to  his  considtration,  ob- 
■ervartions  which  have  occurred  to  me  $  some  of  which,  1  trust,  may 
lie  made  subservient  to  correct  those  notions,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  exclude  from  the  canon  of  sacred  scripture,  one  of  its  most  im-. . 
portant  and  well-attested  books.'     p.  3. 

In  prosecuting  the  design  thus  announced,  the  second  letter 
exhibits  the  memod  to  te  pursued.  Accordingly,  the  author 
states  it  as  his  purpose  to  review  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  for  the  authenticity  and  divine  inspiration  of  thp  Apo- 
calypse, to  add  to  it  some  further  collections  of  his  own,  and, 
occasionally,  to  introduce  remarks  on  those  observations  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Michaelis's  work  which  tend  to  invalidate  thl& 

^  part  o^  the  sacred  writings.  As  the  evidence  naturally  divides 
Itself  into  external  and  internal — the  former  comprising  that 
which  is  derived  from  credible  witnesses,  from  the  arW  wri-i 
ters,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  while  the  latter  results  from  a 
perusal  of  the  book — the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  keep 

•  these  evidences  apart,  until  they  have  been  separately  considers 
cd,  and  ibay  be  safely  suffered  to  unite ;  as  the  most  effectual 
mcatis  of  preventing  the  operation  of  prejudice,  and  facilitating 
t&e  prbductioa  of  truth,    fremisit)^  thcn^  in  the  opening  ot 
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the  tWd  letter,  that  *  the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity 
and  divine  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  testimonies  of  those  ancient  writers  who,  living  at  the 
time  nearest  to  its  publication,  appear,  by  their  quotations  or 
allusions,  to  have  received  this  book  as  sacred  scripture, '  tj;>c 
author  begins  with  stating  —from  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  and 
other  fathers  of  the  church  who  preceded  him  ;  of  Ignatius,  of 
Hermes»  of  Polycarp  j  of  the  epistle  relating  Polycarp*s  martyr- 
dom 5  and  of  Papias — whatever  occurs  to  his  purpose. 

«  But  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  force  of  this  evidence,'  (our  au- 
thor judiciously  observes)  *  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  time  when 
the  booh  loas  written.  For,  if  it  shall  appear  to  have  been  written  and 
published  in  the  early  period  of  the  apostolic  age,  we  may  expect  to 
find  such  testimonies  concerning  it  from  apostles,  or  from  apostolical 
men.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  published 
only  in  the  later  times  of  that  ag'e,  we  shall  not  be  entitled  to  expect 
this  earlier  notice  of  it. 

«  Before,  theriefore,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  testimony  of  the  wri- 
ters by  whom  the  Apocalypse  is  mentioned,  we  must  ascertain  the  time 
in  which  it  was  published.  For  if  it  were  not  pubHshed  before  the  year 
96  or  97  (as  some  critics  aver)  little  or  no  notice  could  be  taken  of  it 
by  the  writers  of  the  first  century;  and,  in  such  case,  a  writer  in  the 
second  century j,  particularly  in  the  former  part  of  it,  becomes  an  evi- 
dence of  great  importance,  which  importance  would  be  much  dimi- 
nished, by  the  supposition,  that  the  book  had  been  written  in  the 
earliest  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  that  is,  almost  a  whole  century  . 
before  the  time  of  that  author. 

*  This  previous  inquiry  is'  the  more  necessary,  since,  according  ta 
Michaelis,  no  less  than  six  different  opinions  have  been  advanced,  con- 
cern in^r  the  time  when  the  Apgcalypse  was  written ;  only  one  of  which, 
can  be  true.'     p.  7. 

In  examining  these  opinions,  tlie  learned  author  irrefragably 
shows  that  the  testimony  of  Ircnaeus,  a  competent  and  unex- 
ceptionable witness,  determines  the  book  to  have  been  pub- 
lished *  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,'  whose  death 
happened  in  September  A.  D.  i)6  \  and  that  this  conclusion  is 
confirmed  by  its  internal  evidence. 

Having  ascertained  the  time  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was 
written — and  which  agrees  with  the  attestation  of  ^usebius, 
who  relates,  in  his  Chronicle,  that  the  apostle  John  was,  in  the 
year  of  Christ  ^6y  banished  to  Patmos,  where  he  had  the  re- 
velation recorded  in  the  Apocalypse,  on  which  Ircnaeus  com- 
mented— our  writer  proceeds  to  revieiw  the  external  evidence 
which  affects  its  authority,  adding,  in  the  fifth  letter,  to  the 
witness  before  mentioned,  the  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr, 
Athenagoras,  the  churches  of  Gaul,  Melito,  Theophilus,  ApoU 
lonius,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  ^\\\  Tertuliian,  and  accompany- 
ing them  w.ith  the  annexed  biographical  chart,  representing  the 
Xi'mes  in  which  these  writers  flourished. 
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*  A  Biographical  Chart  of  Writers  in  the  early  Christian  Churdi,  wHa 
appear  to  have  afforded  Evidence  in  favor  of  the  Apocalypse. 


Part  of  Century 
the  fii-st. 

100 


Centur\'  the  second. 


Part  of  Century 

the  diird. 


cw» 


A.D.yi 


Saint  John 


lernofins 


10    20    20    4  0    b 0    tio    TO    blo     *  0      t 
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Ciem^ts 


AOwnaf^ora* 


tI/'I 


Writer  from  ike  GatUc  Churches 
Triterfrftm  the  Cfinrck  cf  Smyrna 
Parkins  ^'Pf""" 


fytiff 


Polifrarp 


Iren^rvs 


J.Z).97. 


Melito 


Justin  Martyr 


•  TtrtuUian 


Tlteopkibu 


Origen 


Apolhnirrs 
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GiitJii: 


h-rrnttn 


.1  10  0  20.0  , 


*  The  dotted  line  marks  the  year  97,  when  the  Apocalypse  was  puh- 
lished.  The  lines  under  each  name  shew  the  year  when  the  writer  lived, 
to  be  measured  upon  the  scale  below.  When  the  birth  or  death  of  a  wri- 
ter is  uncertain,  that  uncertainty  is  expressed  by  dots  before  or  after  the 
line-'     p.  3^^. 
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Having  thus  adduced  the  external  evidence  in  .favour  of  the 
Apocalypse,  within  the  first  century  from  its  publication,  the 
sixth  letter  exhibits  the  evidence  which  has  been  offered  against 
the  Apocalypse  during  this  period,  and,  adverting  to  the  re- 
jection of  it  by  Marcion  ^nd  the  Alogi,  examines  their  objec- 
tions so  far  as  the  extertial  evidence  is  concerned,  and  very  sati^ 
factorily  refutes  them. 

The  seventh  letter  takes  up  the  testimonies  of  Hippolytu* 
and  Origen,  virhich  had  been  purposely  reserved  for  separate 
examination;  and  after  considering  the  objections  of  Caius, 
Dionysius,  and  others  before  him,  the  author  closes  it  with 
pertinent  animadversions  on  the  strictures  of  Michaelis. 

<  I  shall  now  request  my  readers  to  review  the  biographical  char^ 
They  will  there  observe^  that  by  the  addition,  which  is  made  to 
the  writers  of  the  second  century,  by  the  testimonies  of  Hippolytus 
and  Origen,  the  evidence  is  carried  down  one  hundred  and  mx.'f 
years  from  the  first  publication  of  the  ApDcalypse.  This  evi- 
dence is  abundant,  (surprisingly  so,  considering  the  niystcripus  pa* 
ture  of  the  book)  ;  it  is  constant  and  uninterrupted.  At  no  time 
does  it  depend  upon  any  single  testimony  :  many  wrttens  testify  at 
the  «arae  period ;  and  th^se  witnesses  are  nearly  all  the  great  oamet 
of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  To  their  evidence,  which  is  lor  the  moat 
part  positive  and  express,  no  contradictory  testimony  of  an  external 
kind  has  been  opposed.  No  one  has  alleged  agiiost  the  Apocdypse 
such  amiments  as  these.  ^*  It  is  not  preserved  in  the  archives  of  ihf 
Seven  Asiatic  Ciiirrches.  The  oldest  persons  in  those  cities  have  -no 
knowledge  of  its  having  been  sent  thither :  no  one  ever  saw  it  during 
the  life  of  John*  It  was  introduced  in  such  and  such  a  year,  but  was 
coDtraulicted  as  soon  as  it  appeared." 

'  Upon  the  whole,  the  candid  examiner  cannot  but  perceive,  that 
the  external  evidence  for  the  authenticity  and  divine  inspiration  of 
the  Apocalypse  is  of  preponderating  weight ;  and  that  Michaelis  is 
by  no  means  justifiable  in  representing  it,  when  placed  in  the  scale 
against  the  contrary  evidence,  as  suspended  in  equipoise*  *  It  is  % 
complete  answer  to  the  assertions  of  his  third  section,  to  aftrm,  (and 
ive  BOW  see  that  we  can  truly  aiHrm  it,)  that  the  aiithentietty  of  the 
book  was  never  doubted  by  the  church,  during  the  first  century  afttf 
it  was  published.'     p«  47. 

The  testimonies  of  Gregory  of  Neocxsarea,  and  Dionvsi.«s 
of  Alexandria,  are  next  adduced ;  the  private  opinion  ol  the 
latter,  and  other  writers  in  the  same  century,  arc  noticed  4  as 
are  those  of  Eusebius,  with  the  fathers  contemporary,  vcA  after 
him  ;  and  the  eighth  letter  terminates  with  an  account  of  the 
reception  of  the  Apocalypse  at  the  period  of  the  Reformarion.  • 

TTie  external  evidence  having  been  fully  stated  from  the  fore- 
going collection  of  testimonies,  and  a  judicious  estimate  of 
them,  the  author  proceeds  to  ihaty  which  is  properly  internal, 
as  arising  as  well  from  the  completion  of  its  prophecies^  as  from 
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its  correspondence  in  doctrine  and  imslgeTy  ixrith  other  bo(^  o^ 
the  New  Testament.  The  objections  of  Michaelis  on  these 
pounds  are  replied  to )  the  true  characters  of  beauty  and  sub^ 
hmity,  as  exemplified  in  the  work^  are  indicated^  whence  an 
ai^ument  is  strongly  stated  \  the  Apocalypse  13  compared  with 
o£er  books  of  the  same  age  pretending  to  a  divine  original^ 
such  as  Hermes  and  the  second  book  of  Esdras ;  and  objections 
derived  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Apocalypse  are  answered. 

As  the  doubt  concerning  the  author  0/  the  Apocalypse  toob 
its  rise  from  the  circumstance  of  Fapias. having  mentioned  two 
persons  of  die  first  century,  named  John^one  .the  Evangelist, 
and  the  other  a  priest  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  who  both 
died  in  that  city — pur  author,  in  his  last  letter,  investigates 
the  question,  from  the  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  Apo^ba-* 
lypse,  whether  or  not  St.  John  were  its  author.  In  this  dis- 
cusssion  he  adduces  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner  aitd  others, 
arranges  the  arguments  of  DionysiUs  of  Alexandria,  answers 
them,  and  Michaelis's  objections ;  and  after  an  inquiry.  Whether 
John  the  Evangelist  and  John  the  Divine  Were  understood  by  tfatf  • 
ancients  to  be  the  same  person  ?  evinces^  from  a  passage  in  thd 
Apocalypse  itself,  that  St.  John  was  really  the  author. — ^Thi^ 
proof  and  the  conclusion  we  subjoin* 

<  In  chap.  i.  13,  he  who  is  ordered  to  write  the  book,  beholds  in 
the  vision  '*  one  hh  unto  the  Son  of  Man.''  Now^  who  but  an  eye* 
witness  of  our  Lord's  person  upon  earth,  could  pronounce,  from  the 
SAenestf  that  it  was  he  ?  St.  John  had  lived  familiarly  with  Jesus. du<« 
ring  his  abode  upon  earth ;  and  had  seen  him  likewise  in  his  glorified 
appearances,  at  his  transfiguration,  and  after  his  resurrection.  No 
other  John  had  enjoyed  this  privilege.  No  other  eye-witness  of  our 
Lord's  person  appears  to  have  been  living  in  this  late  period  of  tlur 
apostolical  age,  when  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  were  seen* 

*  We  may,  therefore,  I  trust,  fairly  conclude,  that  to  the  im- 
pregnable force  of  external  eridence,  which  has  been  seen  to  protect 
the  dirine  claims  of  the  Apocalypse,  a  considerable  acquisition  of  in« 
temal  eridence  may  be  added  ;  or,  at  least,  that  this  avenue,  by 
which  its  overthrow  has  been  so  often  attempted,  is  not  so  unguaiil^ 
ed  as  its  adversaries  imagine. 

*  But  the  grand  bulwark  of  its  internal  evidence  has  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  explored.  The  diligence  of  future  inquirers  will,  I  trust, 
evince  to  the  world,  from  a  direct  proof  of  the  actual  accomphsh^ 
meni  of  the  Apocalyptical  prophecies,  that  the  work  is  from  God. 

<  In  the  mean  time,  we  may  trust  for  its  protection  to  those  fofx:ef 
stationed  in  the  outworks,  which  it  has  been  our  present  object  to 
review.  This  reriew,  sir,  as  I  had  reason  to  forewarn  you,  is  &r 
from  being  so  complete  as  I  could  wish.  Neither  the  time  I  gas 
bestow  upon  it,  nor  the  materials  in  my  possession,  nor  the  ability  at 
my  command,  enable  me  to  present  it  to  you  as  a  disquisition  woxthy 
oi  the  subject. 
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f  Such  as  it  is,  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  serve  as  a  temporaiy 
][>rop  to  the.  authority  of  the  Apocalypse,  until,  by  the  hand  of  som^ 
^ble  architect,  a  firm  and  elegant  colonnade  shall  be  raised  tor  i%f 
support.'     F.  90. 

fTt)  he  continued,) 


Art.  XI. — History  of  the  Union  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Great-Britaifi 
and  Ireland;  with  an  introductory  Survey  of  Hibernian  Affairs  % 
traced  from  the  Times  of  Celtic  Cohnisatiofii  By  Charles  Coote^ 
LL.D.     %voi     lOT,  6d,  Boards.    Kearsley.     1802. 

1  HE  unidn  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland — z  nieasure  recoiri- 
mended  by  sound  political  knowledge  and  experience  above  a  cen- 
tury ago— would  not  have  been  embraced  by  the  British  cabinet^ 
nor  adopted  with  (comparatively  speaking)  a  slight  opposition,  oii 
the  part  of  the  two  nations,  if  recent  drcumstances  hdd  not 
too  forcibly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  for  the. 
Safety  of  the  empire.  Ireland  lay  groaning  under  the  yoke  o£ 
'  an  all-powetful  aristocracy.  Its  inhabitants,  divided  into  (W6 
great  classes  by  religious  differences^  had,  in  consequence  of  a 
long  series  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  minority,  and  a 
sense  of  ancient  and  inherent  rights  which  was  ever  recurring 
to  the  minds  of  the  majority,-  exhibited  scenes  of  insubordina- 
tion and  insurrection  wnich  astonished  the  inhabitants  of  the 
sister  Jcingdbm,  whoj    accustomed  to  the  lenity  of  a  milder 

i 'government  and  the  security  of  established  laws,  could  scarce* 
y  imagine  from  what  causes  their  fellow-subjects,  under  a  con- 
stitution apparently  similar,  should  be  so  addicted  to  tumult 
and .  disorder.  The  repeated  instances  of  riot  and  outrage 
from  White-boys,  Orarige-boya,  and  other  classes  of  equal 
violence,  were  as  repeatedly  quelled  by  the  exertions  of 
povrer ; — ^bXit  the  source  of  the  malady  still  lay  unattended  to  ; 
and  it  was  deemed  wise  by  the  ruling  faction  to  suffer  te^rporary 
inconvenience  and  disorder,  rather  than  submit  to  any  diange 
in  the  system,  by  which  their  enormous  power  mignt  be  de- 
ranged. In  such  a  doctrine  the  British  cabinet  was  unfortu- 
nately led  to  acquiesce ;  and — altliough  the  volunteer  army  at 
the  close  of  the  American  Var  excited  some  serious  apprehen- 
sions, which  were  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament, on  the  question  of  a  regency,  during  the  Ung's  ill* 
ness — nothing,  peiliaps,  cduld  hate  determined  it  to'  take  the 
decisive  and  happy  measure  of  a  union,  if  a  rebellion  had  not 
too  clearlv  shown  the  disposition  of  the  people,  the  incompe- 
tency of  tne  aristocratic  faction  to  govern  me  country,  and  th^ 
CaiT.REY.VoLjj.-rfi^^iA;/,  i8o^  2  H 
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necessity  ef  imparting  to  every  subject  of  the  ^stst  islands  an 
equal  portion  oi  the  benefits  of  the  common  constitution. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  our  author,  that  the  French  revolution 
must  also  be  considered  as  a  considerable  agent  upon  this  occa- 
sion *y  and  indeed)  by  infusing  among  all  people  a  strong  sen- 
timent of  the  duty  ot  governors  towards  the  governed,  it  was 
natural  tl>at  it  should  create  the  greatest  ferment  where  the 
greatest  ignorance  and  oppression  were  prevalent.  Hence  the 
society  of  United  Irishmen  was  a  phaenomenon  to  be  predicted 
in  their  own  country ;  while  in  Britain,  on  t&e  contrary,  since 
no  such  class  of  unjust  degradation,  as  diat  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, existed  m  any  part  of  the  island,  a  similar  efect  couM 
not  be  produced.  Fortunately  for  the  race  of  £nn»  the  at- 
tempts of  the  United  Irishmen  proved  abortive;  while  the '  san- 
guinary zeal  of  the  Orange-club*^ — their  own  countrymen — 
though  it  perpetrated  acts  at  which  humanisy  shudders,.  wa» 
checked  by  the  superior  conduct  of  the  British  tsoops,  and  the 
benevolence  and  good  sense  of  the  viceroy.  This  was  the 
moment  wisely  selected  by  the  British  cabinet  for  the  introduc- 
'  tion  of  a  better  system  into  Ireland.  The  troops  of  Endand 
could  easily  quiet  the  unruly  of  every  description ;  an4  the 
same  arms  which  had  overpowered  the  United  Irishmen  could 
much  more  readily  curb  the  l^ss  powerful  zeal  of  the  Orange 
faction.  The  measuve  of  the  union  was  antecedently  agitated 
by  persons  in  power;  and  a  pamphlet  from  the  secretary  of 
state  .informed  the  Irish  of  their  future  destinies.  In  Ireland,, 
the  first  discussion  of  the  question  excited  alarm  and  violent 
opposition:  in  England,  from  the  commencement  to  the  con- 
clusion, the  measure  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  ut- 
most indifference ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  not  the  smallest 
consequence  that  its  parliament  should  be  increased  by  an  inr- 
portation  from  Ireland  ;  and,  if  there  were  a  superiority  of  incli- 
nation on  either  side,  the  mass  of  the  people,  appeared  rather  to 
rejoice  in  a  communication  of  their  privileges  to  their  neigh<% 
hours*  In  Ireland,  the  parliament  was  divjded  between  unionists 
and  anti-unionists ;  and  for  some  time  the  latter  party  bore  the 
ascendency;  btit  it  had  no  strength  in  itself;  the  English  troops 
were  masters  of  the  country,  and  the  Orange  party  had  done 
too  much  either  to  expect  or  to  virish  for  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  ;  while  the  people  themselves,  harassed  by  the  late 
rebellion,  saw  nothing  in  the  measure  which  could  increase 
their  oppressions,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope  that  it  would 
very  materially  abridge  the  power  of  chat  class  which  had  for 
so  long  a  time,  and  to  so  bad  a  purpose,  maintained  the  reins 
of  government. 

The  history  of  the  union  with  Ireland  is,  then,  contained 
within  a  very  narrow  compass-^the  negotiations  vrith  indivi* 
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^itlals  to  obtain  ^  majority  in  the  Irish  wx^Xt^  and  the  debates 
to  which  the  measure  gave  rise  in  the  parliaments  of  both 
countries.  Oii  the  former  subject,  little  is  offered  in  the  volume 
before  us ;  and  perhaps  some  time  must  elapse  before  the 
motives  of  many  of  those  who  surrendered  the  influence  they 
enjoyed  in  their  own  country  are  completely  developed.  It 
tannot  be  imagined  that  every  individual  was  actuated,  cither 
In  countenancing  or  oppqaing  the  measure,  by  vieWa  df  the  purest 
patriotism.  To  some,  a  seat  for  life  in  the  British  legislature 
might  be  esteemed  an  equivalent  for  the  hereditary  enjoyment 
of  a  perpetual  post  in  an  inferior  assembly ;  and  others  might 
feel  some*  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  seats  in  parliament 
by  pecuniary  emolument.  The  ostensible  motives,  however, 
of  acquiescence  or  opposition,  were  advanced  with  great  energy ^ 
and  the  Irish  parliament  poured  forth  its  last  breath  in  invective 
artd  ascetic  eloquence.  The  substance  of  these  debates  is  weU 
given,  but  in  too  prolix  a  manner,  by  our  historian  S  the  sub^ 
ject  has  been  in  various  forms  already  before  the  public,  and» 
having  lost  its  novelty,  contains  little  to  excite  the  attention  o£ 
the  English  reader*  The  names  of  jnost  of  the  speakers  on 
both  sides  are  mentioned  \  and  bv  too  great  a  desire  of  giving 
thehr  respective  opinions^  the  work  wears  more  the  appearance 
of  a  newspapet,  or  patiiamentary  register,  than  of  a  history. 
Had  the  matter  been  eompressed,  and  the  result  of  each  day'a 
debate  communicated  in  a  more  connected  form,  we  should 
have  perused  the  whole  with  greater  satisfaction.  The  judge- 
mieiit  displayed  by  the  writer  in  his  conclusion  is  a  coi)- 
vincing  proof  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  give  the  spirit  of  a 
'parliamentary  debate;  and  his  remarks  on  the  degradation  gf 
the  Irish  peerage,  and  the  little  regard  to  decency  in  curtailing 
the  number  of  Irish  representatives,  without  suffering  the  least 
alteration  in  our  own  proportion,  lare  animated,  and  worthy  of 
attention. 

^  The  number  Qf  deputed  p^ers  ure  do  not  think  suEScient^  with  a 
.  view  to  the  dignity  or  comparative  magnitude  of  Irelan4,  or  to  tt?c 
whole  amount  of  her  peerage.  Fifty  would  npt  have  ]^ecn  too  lai;ge 
a  proportion  for  the  repre&entativeg  of  her  nobiUty  in  a  jpiirhamept 
comprdbending  the  whole  body  of  English  peers.  The  ekption  for 
life  merits  approbation  in  one  respect,  a^  it  is  calculated  to  rend^ 
the  nominated  peers  more  indq>endent  of  the  crowo ;  Imt  it  it  ob- 
jectionable on  the  ground  of  its  great  diminution  of  the  chance  of 
appointment  to  the  generality  of  the  nobles,  who  will  thus  more 
acutelv  feel  the  degradation  inflicted  by  this  part  oC  the  scheme.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  striking  instance  of  inequality  in  the  arrangements, 
that  80  many  of  the  peers  of  one  country  arc  in  a  manner  disfran- 
chised, while,  in  England,  not  an  individual  nobleman  loses  a  single 
privilege.     This  disparity  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  additioi) 
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ti  all  the  Iristi  peers  to  the  British  house  of  lords ;  but,  as  such  ■ 
provision  would  have  iminoderately  increased .  the  number  of  the  av*. 
sembly,  it  might  have  been  expedient^  and  in  a  relative  point  of 
view  not  unjust,  to  subject  some  of  the  peers  of  England  to  a  8imi<« 
lar  degradation. — ^The  clause  respecting  the  eligibility  of  the  H3>cr- 
nian  peers  to  a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons  we  do  not  disapprove, 
as  it  afford^  some  compensation  for  the  encroachment  on  their  he^ 
reditafy  rights,  without  exciting  any  serious  dread  of  a  confusion  of 
rank. 

*  The  stipulated  number  of  Irish  members  of  the  house,  of  com- 
mons we  consider  as  more  fairjy  adjusted  than  that  of  the  peers:  but 
we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  if  fewer 
placemen  had  been  allowed,  and  if,  while  the  less  considerable  bo-« 
roughs  of  Ireland  were  disfranchised,  the  British  representation  had 
felt  the  benefit  of  a  moderate  reform,  not  founded  on  romantic 
theories  of  perfection,  but  regulated  by  the  true  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tution. 

*  The  influence  of  the  crown,  which  may  at  jpresent  be  deemed 
exorbitant,  will  perhaps  be  increased  by  the  transfer  of  Irish  repre- 
sentatives to  this  country.  The  greater  part  of  the  niunber  will 
probably,  as  it  has  happened  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  promote  the 
views  of  the  court :  but  the  added  weight,  we  think,  will  not  makp 
any  material  difference  in  the  complexion  of  the  parliament^  or  ii|; 
the  general  mode  of  adxmnistration**     r»  508. 


*  The  plan,  upon  the  whole,  justly  claims,  our  approbation  :  but 
the  means  by  which  it  was  carried  into  effect  were  not  equally  meri- 
torious. It  IS  the  opinion  of  politicians,  that  the  end  will  justify  the 
means :  but  this  is  not  an  axiom  of  strict  morality.  The  best  cause 
may  derive  a  tincture  of  disgrace  fron>  the  irregular  or  dishonorabte 
conduct  of  its  promoters. 

*  The  grand  political  effects  of  the  anion  wiU'  be  the  invigoratioa 
ef  the  general  government  and  the  increase  of  imperial  energy. 
The  civu  and  social  consequences  of  the  measure  will  appear  in  the 
mutual  participation  of  wealth  and  the  comforts  of  life,  the  ex- 
tinction or  the  decline  of  animosity  and  rivalry,  the  advance  of  hu« 
m&nisation  among  the  rude  Irish,  and  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
order ;  and  we  may  venture  to  predict,  that  it  will  establish  the  pros-^ 
perity  of  this  great  empire  on  a  firm  basis,  which  will  defy  the 
assaults  both  of  foreign  and  internal  enemies,  and  which  nothing  but 
the  silent  attacks  or  the  treacherpus  progress  of  abuse  and  corruptioip 
will  be  able  to  shake*'    r  •  5 10. 
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A  AT.  XII. — Hora  Mostttca  s  or  a  View  of  the  Mosdical  Record: ^ 
nvith  respect  to  their  Coincidence  with  profane  Antiquity  i  their 
intern^  Crediifi/ity ;  and  their  Connection  with  Christianity  i 
comprehending  the  Substance  of  eight  Lectures  read  before  the 
University  of  Oxford^  in  the  I  ear  l8oi  ;  pursuant  to  the  Will 
of  the  late  Rev.  John  Bampton,  4'M.  By  George  Stanley 
Jpaber^A.M.  2  Volumes,  ivo.  14/.  Boards •  Riyingtong. 
1801. 

MR.  Fabcr,  in  these  volumes,  has  not  only  taken  a  wider 
tangc,  as  to  the  subject  of  his  lectures,  than  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors, but  has  deviated  from  them  aU,  in  his  manner  of  pub- 
lishing them.  The  form  of  disquisitions  adopted  by  him,  is,  in 
our  judgement,  preferable  to  that  of  sermons ;  and,  in  deviating 
from  topics  so  repeatedly  discussed,  he  is  certainly  entitled 
to  praise.  With  him,  also,  we  concur  in  respect  to  the  two 
/dispensations,  and  equally  contend,  that,  if  Moses  was  an 
impostor,  Christ  was  an  impostor  likewise.  Whether,  how- 
ever, in  stating  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
which  is  the  intent  of  his  first  volume,  or  in  tracing  the  con- 
licxion  between  it  and  the  Christian,  which  occupies  the  se- 
cond, he  may  h^ve  done  justice  to  his  subject,  we  vrill  Icava 
our  readers  to  decide,  after  submitting  to  them  his  plan. 

The  view  taken  of  the  credibility  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tion is  jconsidered,  first,  as  of  an  external  nature,  and  arising' 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  profane  tra- 
dition. Preparatory  to  this,  after  a  distinct  statement  of  the^ 
subject,  and  a  summary  of  the  ancient  history  of  Moses,  pre- 
liminary observations  are  laid  down,  and  the  heathen  cosmogo- 
mt%  are  detailed,  commencing  with  the  Chaldee  as  the  most 
ancient,  and  thence  advancing  to  the  Phoenician,  Persian,^ 
Hindu,  Tuscan,  Gothic,  and  Virginian.  What,  however,  is  as- 
serted in  relation  to  most  of  these  traditions,  and  particularly  the 
last,  appears  much  too  feeble  to  lay  any  thing  like  stress  upon. 
The  only  authority  our  author  cites  is  that  of  Harriot  j  to  which 
we  will  venture  to  oppose  that  of  every  man  who  has  had 
?n  opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  Indians  of  America  :— 
and  here  we  cannot  but  remark  the  temerity  and  folly -of 
voyagers  (nor  arc  those  in  the  late  South-Sea  discoveries  ex* 
empt)  who,  though  strangers  to  the  language  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning  when 
speaking  of  visible  and  common  objects,  pretend,  Notwithstand- 
ing, to  detail  historical,  religious,  and  metaphysical  opinions,  in 
all  their  colours  and  gradations.  But,  to  return — ^From  the  na- 
tional traditions  concerning  the  creation,  our  author  passes  on 
fp  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers,  instancing  those  more  espe* 
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cially  of  Orpheus,  Pythagoras,  Thales,  and  Athenagoras— in4 
of  tnc  poets,  Hesiod  and  Aristophanes.  The  liame  of  Jeho- 
vah he  points  out  as  known  to  the  pagans,  and  insists  upon  the 
extensive  use  of  the  sabbath,  in  confirmation  of  his  maiii  posl« 
tion* 

•  With  regard  to  the  particular  number  of  days  which  were  eiti- 
ployed  in  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  has  been  already  shcAvh,  that 
th^  ancient  Persians  and  Etrurians  were  not  unacquainted  with  it^ 
The  use  of  the  sabbath,  and  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,-  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  a  remote  tradition 
of  the  grand  week  of  the  creation,  seems  to  have  pertaded  nearly 
erery  pan  of  the  globe.  Eusebius,  in  his  Prxparatio  £vangclica» 
cites  several  of  the  ancieAt  poets,  who  speak  of  the  seventh  day  as 
being  holy  I  Hesiod  and  Homer  both  unite  in  ascribing  to  it  a  de- 
gree of  superior  sanctity ;  and  Callimachus  asserts,  that  upon  it  a3 
things  were  finished.  The  sabbath  is  said  to  have  been  observed 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  previous  to  the  era  of 
Mahomet ;  consequently,  although  that  impostor  confirmed  the  ob- 
servation of  such  an  cydinance,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  first  en- 
joined it^  to  his  followers,  from  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
of  the  books  of  Moses.  Thus  also  the  natives  of  Pegu  assemble  to- 
gether, for  the  purposes  of  devotion,  on  one  fixed  day  in  every 
week ;  and  the  people  of  Guinea  rest  from  their  accustomed  occupa-i 
tibns  of  fishing  and  agriculture,  every  seventh  day  throughout  th^ 
year, 

>  *  As  for  the  division  of  time  into  weeks,  it  extends  from  the 
Christian  states  of  Europe  to  the  remote  shores  of  Hindostan,  and 
has  equally  prevailed  among  the  Jews'  and  the  Greeks,  the  Romans 
and  the  Croths;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  account  for  this  unanimity 
upon  any  other  supposition,  than  that  which  is  here  adopted.^  "^cA.  i, 
p.  69. 

Adding  to  this  the  general  prevalence  of  the  Mosaic  method 
of  reckoning  by  nights  instead  of  days,  be  thus  concludea 
this  part  pf  his  research. 

*  The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  is,  that  the  accurate  resemWance 
between  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  creation,  and  the  various  cos-r 
mogonies  of  the  heathen  world,  sufiiciently  shews,  that  they  all  ori- 
ginated frpm  one  common  source ;  while  the  striking  contrast  be* 
tween  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the  one,  and  the  allegorical  tur^ 
gidity  of  th^  pthers,  accurately  distinguishes  the  inspired  narrative 
from  the  distQited  tn^ditipn.*     VoL  i.  e.  73. 

The  next  topic  of  discussion  refers  to  the  period  bct'^een  Ae 
creation  and  the  deluge.  Having  cited  the  Mosaic  description 
of  Paradise,  Mr.  Faber  sets  himself  to  collect  whatever,  whe- 
ther literal  or  figurative,  he  can  find  in  pagan  writers  that  in 
the  least  assimilates  with  it ;  proceeding  in  the  same  manner 
respecting  the  fall,  the  serpent,  traditions  concerning  the  pro- 
mised Messiah,  Cain  and  Abel,  the  longevity  of  the  patriarchs, 
giants,  4nd  the  number  pf  generations  between  Adfiw  ^^A 
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Noah.    The  success  of  our  author,  however^  in  most  of  these 
inductions,  falls  far  short  of  his  aim.     Many  of  his  instances 
have  no  application,  and  some  seem  perfectly  futile.    Speaking 
of  the  universality  of  sacrificial  rites,  he  represents  the  custom 
as  so  inexplicable  upon  any  principles  of  mere  natural  reason, 
that  it  could  only  have  God  for  its  author.     Yet  who,  .but  the 
writer  himself,  does  not  perceive  the  Wa^hcmous  tendency  of 
this  mode  of  reasoning  ?  for,  upon  such  a  principle,  every  practice 
that  is  irrational  and  absurd  must  have  infinite  wisdom  for  its 
Institutor.    Indeed  Mr.  Faber,  in  summing  up  the  aggregate  of 
evidence  at  the  dose  of  this  chapter,  appears  to  be  aware  that 
he  has  conceded  more  than  is  stncttv  in  point;  and  we  cannot 
but  think  it  would  have  served  his  purpose  better,  had  he 
omitted  the  greater  part  of  what  it  contains.    He  leaves  his 
reader,  indeed,  to  do  this  for  him;  but  this  task  of  discrimina^ 
ting  was  certainly  his  own :  in  winnouing  a  bushel  of  chaff, 
three  grains  of  wncat  may  be  easily  overlooked.    The  Kke  ob- 
servation, but  with  some  restriction,  may  be  applied  to  the 
next  division  of  the  subject ;  for  though,  in  tracing  the  pagan 
accounts  of  thrf  deluge,  and  comparing  them   with  that  bjr 
Moses,  the  notoriety  an  J  extent  of  this  great  event  be  obvious 
in  the  traditions  of  Uialdea,  Greece,  Syria,  Persia,  Hindustai;, 
China,  the  Gothic  nations,  Egypt,  America,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Brasil,  Nicaragua,  &c. — and  in  many  of  them  a  striking  agree- 
ment as  to  the  leading  cifcumstances — yet  in  odiers  but  little 
that  b  decisive  beyond  the  main  fact  can  be  seen,  and  therefore 
it  were  better  to  rest  solely  upon  it.     Passing  from  popular 
traditions,  Mr.  Fs^r  adverts  to  Josephus ;  and,  having  mea- 
tioned  the  writers  cited  by  him,  who  have  spoken  of  the  de« 
luge,  adduces  also  the  testimonies  of  Melo,  Plato,  Diodoruf, 
Epij^anius,  and  Abydenus,  with  the  conjectures  of  Kircher, 
and  the  reports  of  Cartwright.    To  these  he  subjoins  traditions 
respecting  the  dove  and  rainbow,  intermixes  etymologies,  'par- 
ticularises the  number  of  persons  preserved  in  the  atk,  and 
closes  the  disquisition  with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  history 
oi  the  deluge  was  meant  to  be  pourtrayed  on  the  southern  he- 
imisphere  of  the  gkAe.    But  the  wild  fancies  here  deuilcd  are 
no  better,  at  best,  than  the  sick  man's  dreams.    The  last  illu^ 
tration  wiil  exemplify  the  rest. 

'  That  part  of  the  picture,  which  to  a  Christian  is  the  moat 
atriking*  is  the  ascent  of  the  smoke  from  the  akar,  towards  the 
figure  of  a  triangle ;  a  circumstance*  from  which  one  can  scarcely 
'help  concluding,  that  the  framers  of  that  sphere  had  some  obscure 
notions  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity :— *     VoL  i.  p.  183. 

Our  author  adds,  indeed :  <  — but  concerning  this,  let  each 
person  judge  as  is  most  probable.* 

The  next  division  of  the  subject  includes  pagan  accounts 
posterior  to  the  deluge,  commencing  with  the  traditions  that 
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concern  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  to  whose  history  are  rcferrc4 
the  different  accounts  of  Saturn,  the  Scythian  Tai^itaus,  the 
German  Mannus,  and  the  Satyavarman  of  Hindustan.  The 
story  of  the  last,  literally  translated  from  the  Padma-Puran,  one 
of  tne  ancient  bppks  of  the  Hindus,  we  will  give,  as  l)eing  most 
decidedly  in  point. 

'  *•  To  Patyavarman,  that  sovereign  of  the  whole  earth,  were  born 
three  sons ;  the  eldest  Sherma ;  then  C'harma ;  and  thirdly  Jyapcti 
by  name.  They  were  all  men  of  good  morals,  excellent  in  virtue 
and  yirtupus  deeds,  skilled  in  the  use  of  weapons  to  strike  with  or  to 
be  thrown  ;  brave  men,  eager  for  victory  in  battle.  But  Satyavar- 
man, being  continually  delighted  with  devout  nieditation,  and  seeing^ 
his  sons  fit  for  dominion,  laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  government, 
whilst  he  remained  honouring  and  satisfying  th«  gods,  andpriest&» 
and  kine.  One  day,  by  the  aot  of  destiny,  the  king,  having  drunk 
niead,  became  senseless,  and  lay  asleep  naked :  then  was  he  seen  by 
C'harma^  and  by  him  were  bis  two  brothers  called^  to  whom  he  said. 
What  now  has  befallen  \  In  what  state  is  this  our  sire  \  By  those 
two  was  he  hiddep  with  clothes,  and  called  to  his  senses  a^in  and 
again.  Paving  recovered  his  intellect,  and  perfe9tly  kpovfmg  what 
had  passed,  he  cursed  Charma,  saying.  Thou  shalt  be  the  servant  of 
servants ;  and,  since  thou  wast  a  laugher  in  their  presence,  from 
laughter  shalt  thou  acquire  a  name.  Then  he  gave  to  Sherma  the 
wide  domain  on  the  south  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  tp  Jyapeti 
he  gave  all  on  the  north  of  the  snowy  mountains ;  but  he,  by  the 
power  of  religious  contemplation,  attained  supreme  bliss!" 

<  It  is  said,  that,  in  the  vulgar  dialects  of  Hindostan,  C'hartea  and 
Sherma  are  usually  pronounced  Cham,  and  Shem  ;  so  that,  with  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  word  Jyapeti,  we  have  the  names  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  here  preserved,  exactly  ^^  they  are  recorded  in  the 
page  of  Scripture. 

*  Sir  William  Jones,  speaking  of  this  wonderful  tradition,  justly 
remarks,  that  it  "  most  clearly  proves,  that  the  Satyavrata,  or  Sa- 
tyavarman of  the  Purans,  was  the  same  personage  with  the  Noah  of 
Scripture;  nor  can  it  be  with  reason  inwred,  trom  the  identity  of 
the  stories,  that  the  divine  legislator  borrowed  any  part  of  his  work 
from  the  Egyptians :  he  was  deeply  versed,  no  doubt,  in  all  theit 
learning,  such  as  it  was  ;  but  he  wrote  what  he  knew  to  be  truth  it- 
self, independently  of  their  tales,  in  which  truth  was  blended  with 
fables  ;  and  their  age  was  not  so  remote  from  the  days  of  the  patri- 
arch, but  that  every  occurrence  in  his  life  might  naturally  have  beep 
preserved  by  traditions  from  father  to  son.'     Vol.  i.  p.  202. 

Coming  now  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  the  account  of  it  by  the 
Sibyl  is  detailed  from  Josephus;  as  is  that  of  Abydenus  from 
Eusebius;  and  of  Alexander  Polyhistor  from  Syncellus.  Apol- 
lodorus  is  also  cited,  as  confirming,  by  his  mention  of  Briareus, 
Cyas,  and  Coeus,  the  catastrophe  of  Babel ;  and  passages  are 
referred  tp  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  from  a  supposed  relation  to 
the  history  of  Nimrod,  which  the  fourth  incarnation  pf  the  In^ 
dian  Vishnu  is  also  supposed  to  allude  to« 
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Tiie  event  which  occurs  next  is  the  destruction  of  Sodom 
titkl  Gomorrha.  Concerning  this,  the  evidences  produced  from 
Diodorus,  Tacitus,  and  Strabo,  are  unquestionable  \  and  thi$ 
jconcorrence  in  corroborating  the  narrative  of  Moses  the  pre** 
sent  face  of  nature  confirms. 

Proceeding  in  order  of  time,  notices  are  brought  together  of 
the  history  of  Abraham  from  Berosu^^  Hecataeus,  Nicolaus 
Damascenus,  Eupoiemus,  Artepanus,  Melo,  and  the  Koran. 
Traces  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Joseph,  are  diligently  sought  after  \ 
but  we  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  discovery  in  China  of  the 
seven  years'  famine  in  Egypt,  nor  reprehending  the  unwar** 
rantable  style  of  concluding,  in  respect  to  chronological  points 
in  the  biblical  history,  that  a  discrepancy,  amounting  only  to 
thirty-two  years,  is  a  difference  so  trifling  as  reasonably  to  pre-* 
elude  a  doubt  respecting  the  unity  of  any  two  facts  at  that  di* 
stance  of  time,  much  less  of  the  events  here  meant  to  be  iden- 
tified. We  are  persuaded  Mr.  Faber  is  but  little  aware, of  th? 
pernicious  consequences  which  must  result  from  the  mode  of 
jynchronising  he  has  here  adopted,  and  therefore  point  it  out 
{IS  obnoxious  to  reprehension, 

*  Du  BJalde's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  299.  The  calculation,  which  fixef 
the  Egyptian  famine  to  \he  year  A.  C.  1708,  is  taken  from  th^ 
margin  of  our  4to  Bible.  The  Chinese  computation  is  as  follows^ 
Tchmg  Tang  reigned  1 3  years ;  supposing  the  famine  to  have  prt- 
failed  during  the  last  seven  years  01  bis  reign,  we  shall  have» 


Tching  Tang 
Taikia  \ 
Vo  Ting  / 
Tai  Keng  V  reigned 
Siao  Kia  L 
YongKi  J 
Ijtk  cycle  commences  A.  C.  161 7 


1740/  VoLi.  p.  ti%, 

tt  IS  obvious  to  aslc,  In  stating  these  accounts,  since  the  re- 
sult differs  not  less  than  thirty-two-  years,  which  of  them  is 
wrong  ?  That  either  of  them  is  erroneons,  not  the  slightest  in-  ' 
timation  is  given:  and  if  both  be  right,  the  difference  must 
show  that  different  events  were  referred  to. 

Arrived  at  the  history  of  Moses,  arf  abundance  of  evidence 
from  gentile  writers  is  concentrated  to  establish  it  in  general^ 
and  expressly  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Having  concluded  this  view  of  the  external  credibility  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  with  a  retrospective  summary  of  its 
contents,  Mr.  Faber  proceeds  to  consider  it  as  further  crediblCi 
from  its  own  intertial  constitution*    Frcliminary  to  tlm  discus- 
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•ion,  four  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  truth  of  any  reKgion,  and  applied  by  the  author  to  pap 
ganisnu    These  rules  are  as  follow : 

<  I.  That  the  promulger  of  it  was  not  $elf-dccei?cd  into  a  hdicf» 
that  he  was  divinely  commissioned ;  a  deception/-  which  could  only 
onginatCf  either  from  enthuaasm,  or  from  certain  folse  appearaaces 
supposed  to  be  miracles  : 

<  II.  That  he  was  not  an  knpostor ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  deceive  his  followers  : 

*  III.  That  authentic  documents  have  been  handed  down  to  pot* 
terity  from  about  the  time,  when  such  (events  took  place,  without 
any  corruption  or  interpolation,  except  such  various  readings  as  are 
the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  frequent  transcription  ^  and 
which  may,  generally  speakine,  be  collected  by  a  careful  collation  of 
the  best  and  most  ancient  copies : 

*  IV.  And  that  the  moral  precepts  be  such,  as  arc  worthy  of  the 
goodness  and  purity  of  God;  tendmg  to  promote  virtue,  and  to  dis- 
countenance vice.*    Vol.  i.  p.  251. 

From  paganism  these  criteria  are  made  the  test  of  die  Jewish 
religion ;  and,  upon  the  first  of  them,  it  is  contended  that  Mosesp 
when  he  asserted  his  divine  commission,  was  not  deceived 
teither  by  enthusiasm,  or  by  •  fancying  certain  natural  pheno- 
mena to  be  miracles.  In  applying  the  second  of  these  rules, 
our  author  maintains  that  Moses  did  not  wish  to  deceive  others. 
To  exemplify  the  third,  he  insists  that  the  documents  contain* 
ing  the  law  are  authentic,  and  nearly  contemporary  with  the 
facts  they  record: — also,  that  if  Moses  were  not  the  writer, 
either  they  must  have  been  built  upon  some  history  admitted  to 
be  authentic;  upon  some  tradition  universally  considered  as 
fabulous;  or  they  must  have  been  the  entire  invention  of  an 
impostor.  In  addition  to  these  positions  (which,  we  are  sorry 
>  to  observe,  want  somewhat  of  logical  precision)  an  inquiry  is 
instituted,  how  far  a  corruption  of  the  text,  so  as  to  alter  the 
narrative  of  facts,  is  probable. 

Referring  to  the  fourth  rule,  Mr.  Faber  undertakes  to  evince 
that  the  Afosaic  dispensation  is  worthy  of  God,  on  account 
of  its  moral  purity ;  and,  after  obviating  the  objections  taken 
from  the  command  to  extirpate  the  Canaanites,  and  the  cere- 
monial part  of  the  law  considered  as  trifling,  he  presents  us 
with  this  result,  <  that  since  the  Mosaical  dispensation  j>os5esses 
these  four  distinguishing  characters  of  authenticity  and  divi- 
nity, we  are  boimd  to  conclude  that  it  is  a  revelation  from 
heaven,  and  not  an  imposition  on  the  credulity  of  mankind.' 
In  this  sentence  we  most  fully  concur,  but  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  seen  it  more  precisely  deduced.  The  first  volume  closes 
with  a  large  collection  of  illiutratians  and  authorities. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  JnH.'^SieUhet  of  tame  of  the  Sottthern  Counties  of  Ireland^. 
collected  during  a  Tour  in  the  Autumn^  1 797.  In  a  Series  of 
Letters*  By  G.  Holmes.  %vo,  9/*  Boards,  Longman  and 
Rees*     iZou 

1  HE  su:counts  of  every  traveler  sliould  be  illustrated  by  a 
ynap,  correctly  laid  down^  however  slight  the  execution;  and, 
what  i$  of  more  consequence,  though  seldom  attended  to  by 
travelers^  Ae  map  should  have  some  connexion  with  the  journal. 
In  this  volume  we  cannot  complain  of  any  want  of  connexion, 
because  we  perceive  no  such  appendage :  we  shall  endeavour  la 
supply  it  by  description. 

If  we  advatice  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  we  shall  find 
*  it  stretch  boldly  to  the  east,  till  it  assume  a  northerly  direction 
at  Limerick;  when  it  extends  nearly  full  north,  till  it  expand  in 
Lake  Derarg.  This  river  forms  the  western  boundary  of  our 
•uthor^s  travels;  and  on  the  east  it  is  limited  by  the  river  Nore, 
which  w^es  the  walls  of  Kilkenny,  and  falls  into  St.  George's 
Channel  at  Waterford.  Thus  limited  on  the  north,  almost 
wholly  by  a  line  drawn  through  the  county  of  Tipperary,  Mr. 
Hohnes  crosses  from  Kilkenny  to  Limericlc  in  a  devious  path» 
visiting  Callan  and  Cashel;  and 'from  Limerick,  advancing  in 
the  northern  dhrection  of  the  Shannon,  to  Killaloe,  at  the  en- 
trance of  Lake  Derarg.  From  Limerick  he  proceeds  south-west, 
by  Asketon  and  Castle  Island,  to  the  delightful  lakes  of  Killar- 
ney,  and  crosses  eastward  to  Cork;  returning,  in  a  north-east- 
ern direction,  to  Rathcormuck,  Lismore,  Qonmel  on  the  Suirc 
river,  which  also  falls  into  the  sea  at  Waterford,  to  Callan, 
and  Kilkenny^ 

The  wprk  itself  is  a  slight  sketch  only,  illustrated  by  tinted 
drawings,  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  churches  and  abbeys.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  of  the  delightful  lakes  of  Killamey  we  find  but 
one  confined  and  uninteresting  view.  -  Perhaps  too  much  of  an- 
cient history  is  interspersed  in  this  flimsy  narrative,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  unentertaining;  though  we  must  confess  that  in 
reading  we  have  sometimes  put  it  down  with  little  reluctance. 
We  shall  not  follow  our  author  minutely,  but  add  a  specimen 
or  two  of  different  kinds.  We  shall  first  transcribe  the  de- 
scription of  the  rock  of  Cashel. 

«  This  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  we  ascended  the  rock, 
not  without  several  pauses  to  admire  this  stupendous  ruin,  whose 
awful  towers  and  projecting  buttresses  seemed  to  overhang  us  in  our 
■  approach. 

«  The  surface  of  the  summit  is  very  irregular,  producmg  several 

pretty  swells,  and  covered  with  a  rich  soil.    A  wall  of  some  strength 

'  encircles  it,  which,  by  following  the  slopes  and  indentations  of  the 

fock,  discovers  the  base  of  the  ruin  in  many  places,  rising  from  its 

'   green  ^nd  tufted  bed.     We  entered  by  a  lofty  gate  in  the  great  west- 
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/em,  towefi  originally  a  part  of  the  regal  palace^  from  which  we 
passed  to  the  north  cross,  containing  the  chapel  of  the  apostles,  and 
some  private  chapels.  I  observed -a  few  tombs  richly  sculptured,  but 
no  inscription  legible.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  deep  excava- 
tion like  a  well,  which,  we  were  informed,  was  the  commencement  of 
a  subterraneous  passage  leadin?  to  Hore  Abbey,  which  lies  in  the 
^c  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  trom  the  rock.  It  is  exceedingly  deep» 
and  appears  well  built :  the  steeple  rises  from  four  finely  proportioned 
arches:  the  floors  are  all  destroyed;  owing,  It  is  said,  to  the  great 
bell  having  fallen  while  talune  dpwn  to  be  removed;  it  broke  through 
all  the  floors,  and  sunk  itteu  considerably  in  the  ground  floor.  The 
western  tower  is  spaciousi  and  formerly  contained  many  magnificent 
rooms,  befitting  the  splendour  of  their  ancient  possessors :  the  oma** 
pent8  ronnd  the  windows  and  in  the  seats  are  cunous,  and  rich  in  their 
(tyle.  From  tbes^  apartments,  the  country  is  overlooked  for  many^ 
miles  round,  gratifying  the  eye  with  a  prospect  of  as  rich  a  tract  as 
^:an  b<?  met  with,  stretching  through  the  most  fertile  vales  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  The  choir  and  nave  are  strewed  over  with  the 
mutilated  remains  of  its  former  decorations ;  and  tombs,  weeds,  and 
rubbish,  so  choak  up  the  whole,  that  I  with  gre^t  difficulty  could 
pace  it  from  end  to  end.  It  is  about  210  feet,  as  well  as  I  could 
ludge  by  my  obstructed  steps.  The  east  window  lies  prostrate;  but 
fo  broken,  that  any  traces  of  it9  original  form  pr  riphness  np  longer 
exist. 

^  Adjoining  the  south  cross  is  Cormac's  chapel  and  hall  of  audii 
lence;  a  relick  of  our  ancient  architecture,  well  worthy  the  ^ntiqua-t 
Brian's  close  observation*  The  first  room  is  about  53  feet  by  19;  the 
aides  decorated  by  rows  of  slender  columns  one  above  the  other,  sup- 
porting semicircular  arches  richly  ornamentca.  In  the  east  end  is  a 
large  niche,  which  formerly,  they  tell  us,  contained  the  regal  throne, 
but  I  think  more  probably  an  altar ;  the  roof  is  vaulted  ;  and,  over 
the  niche,  is  enriched  with  skulls  of  various  animals^  whiniGically  de<» 
lincatcd,  but  boldly  sculptured,'     ?.a2, 


«i 


«  On  the  east  angle  of  the  north  cross  stands  one  of  those  towen 
er  steeples.  It  seems  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  church,  being 
built  ot  free-stone ;  and  all  the  other  buildings  of  a  black  marble, 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  workmanship  of  it.  The  roof  is  intire;  and 
of  jointed  stones  so  adnurably  put  together,  that  it  appears  as  smooth 
a&  the  inside  of  a  China  bowl.  The  entrance  is  not  from  the  ground^ 
but  through  a  long  passage  in  the  wall  of  the  Apostles'  chapel,  about 
JO  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  floor.  On  the  south  angle  of  the 
cross,  at  the  distance  of  about  30  feet,  is  a  curious  piece  of  antique 
sculpture,  consisting  of  a  block  of  granite,  five  feet  square,  from 
which  rises  another,  in  some  parts'  perforated,  about  ten  feet  highs 
facing  east  and  west.  To  the  east  is  a  figure  of  a  bishop  in  his  pontit 
Seals;  probably  St.  Patrick,  (to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated). 
That  looking  to  the  west  is  so  defaced,  that  its  subject  is  doubtful  $ 
J  imagine  it  to  have  been  a  crucifixion.  At  this  stone  the  kings  of 
Munster  were  crowned,  war  declared,  and  tribute  received.  The  ce* 
Jebratcd  Lia  Fail  (a  fatal  stone,)  was  used  by  the  supreme  monarchi 
^r  t)ie  ^me  purpoj^es.    The  history  of  Uiis  stoqe  yk  oomcthin^ 
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ttfngttlar,  being  8till  in  the  use  to  which  it  was  otiginallj  applied/ 

The  next  scene  is  from  a  high  mountaini  a  branch  of  the  vast 
chain  that  ctossea  in  different  directions  the  cetitre  of  the  island^ 
terminating  by  its  boldest -points  at  the  south  west. 

*  In  the  vale  beneath  us»  were  seated  the  house  and  extensive 
pirks  of  Kilboy :  on  the  right»  the  brow  of  a  hill,  rough  and  broken 
with  scattered  rock»  and  bushy  underwood,  formed  an  admirable  fore^ 
ground:  the  eminence,  from  our  feet  declining  quickly,  for  half  a 
mile,  gradually  sloped  into  a  delightful  plain,  finely  variegated  by^ 
woods,  pasture,  and  tillage:  in  the  distance  appeared  the  town  of 
Nenagh,  rising  from  a  bosom  of  trees,  partially  illumined  by  the 
sun-beams,  which  sported  along  the  plain  in  scattered  pittches,  now 
gilding  one  object,  then  shifting  to  another :  beyond  the  town,  the 
ohamion  appeared  like  liquid  silver,  rolling  his  majestic  streant 
through  a  long  line  of  fertile  country.  Still  turthcrfrom  the  siffhti 
the  dyine  forms  uncertain,  if  beheld,  receding  behind  each  otaer^ 
mingled  mto  one  grand  mass  of  shade,  which  imperceptibly  blended 
into  aether.  This  was  a  scene  highly  calculated  to  rouse  the  faculties 
of  the  mind ;  and  busy  fancy  soon  began  to  work  upon  it,  painting 
the  numberless  blessings  of  this  noble  river,  the  industry  of  its  towns» 
its  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  alt  the  attendant  comforts  of 
Society.  Then  casting  my  eyes  back  upon  those  ,wide  tracts  of 
mountain  which  I  had  but  jUst  left  behind;  whose  simple  inhabitantBy 
still  in  the  first  stage  only  of  civilization,  doomed  to  earn  a  poor  pit- 
tance by  idle  wanderings  after  herds  and  flocks,  the  flesh  of  which' 
they  are  not  destined  to  eat,  produced  a  train  of  reflections  and  com- 
parisons, not  of  the  pleasantest  kind.  The  propagation  of  live  stock 
is  always  destructive  to  population.  By  agriculture  and  manufactures 
we  find  it  constantly  promoted.  This  is  evident  from  the  example  of 
China,  Persia,  and  the  Indies  ;  and  even  many  countries  in  Europe.^ 
In  the  three  first  great  empires,  where  the  humaiTrace  multiply  with 
an  astonishing  rapidity,  they  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  culti« 
vation  of  their  lands;  on  the  contrary,  in  America,  Tartary,  and  other 
pasturage  countries^  the  human  kind  are  comparatively  few,  as  it  re* 
j^ardfl  the  extent  of  their  country/    p.  40. 

Between  the  castles  of  lAck  and  Dune  there  is  what  mav  be 
styled  a  visible  volcano.  Beds  of  pyrites,  iron,  and  sulpnur, 
were  exposed  to  the  waves,  in  consequence  of  the  elifis  falling, 
after  having  been  undermined  by  the  sea  >  and  all  the  different 
strata  of  volcanic  substances  are  found  on  the  shore.  In  shorty  it 
is  the  experiment  of  Lemery  on  a  larger  scale.  We  find  little  ac- 
count ot  the  mineralogical  appearances,  except  those  collected 
from  the  diderent  provincial  histories.  Of  what  belongs  chiefly 
to  our  author,  we  shall  select  the  most  important  part. 

*  Near  this'  (Castle  Island)  *  is  found  the  la^  Hthemkut  autborttmt 
(Irish  slate)  its  uste  is  very  sour^  and  contains  a  large  proportion 
#f  a  nartial  vitriolr 
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'  This  cQUDty  abounds  with  various  lands  of  marble*  and  valuable 
ttoneSt^particularly  amethysts^  which  are  found  in  the  cliffs  at  Kerry* 
head ;  they  are  of  a  chr)'stal]iform  figure,  and  are  fotind  in  the  fis* 
surcs  of  the  rock,  adhering  by  their  bases.  They  Vary  in  coloar 
from  a  pale  rosCf  through  different  shades  of  pur|de  and  violet  tine# 
and  sometimes  are  colourless ;  particularly  such  aa  are  csdiledy  by  jew^ 
ellersy  the  female*'     p.  no. 

The  lakes  of  Klllarney  are  objects  too  ifbpdrtant  to  be  over« 
looked  in  a  tour  of  this  kind;  and  we  must  coifect  irhat  we  have 
just  observed,  of  there  being  one  engraving  only  of  these 
scenes,  if,  as  we  believe,  Mucruss  Lake  is  included  in  the 
scenery.  We  shall  confine  our  extract  to  the  winding  passage^ 
remarking,  in  the  words  of  the  author,  that  the  Upper  Lake  i» 
the  most  sublime,  the  Lower  the  most  beautiful,  and  Mucruss 
Lake  the  most  picturesque;  while  the  winding  pass^e,  leading 
to  the  Upper^  contains  a  surprising  combination  ot  the  three 
characters. 

<  Having  embarked,  and  taken  on  board  two  men  with  horns,  and 
two  small  pieces  of  cannon,  we  stretched  across  the  lower  lake,  to  the 
base  of  Glenai  mountain,  where  we  deposited  our  provisions  in  the 
cottage;  and  shaping  our  course  towards  the  upper  lake,  we  entered 
between  the  two  mountains  of  Glenai  and  Turc,  a  narrow  canal,  or 
river*  which  issues  from  the  upper  to  the  lowerlake.  Here  the  most 
wildly  diversified  scenery  unfolds  itself  that  the  enthusiastic  imagina* 
tion  can  conceive.  The  rugged  and  precipitate  base  of  Turc,  con- 
trasted with  the  opposite  nchly  wooded  sides  of  Glenaa,  whose  ro- 
mantic groves,  falling  to  the  waves,  cast  a  deep  and  solemn  shade 
around ;  whilst  on  the  other  side,  rock  piled  on  rock,  flung  in  wild 
confusion  along  the  banks,  covered  with  crawling  ivy,  and  from 
their  interstices  bursting  numerous  shrubs,  in  flower,  and  bearing 
fruit ;  quickly  the  scene  would  change  \  the  mountains  'retire  sud- 
denly and  leave  us  in  a  plain,  of  perhaps  three  hundred  yards  in 
breadth ;  the  green  lawn  spotted  with  groups  of  oak,  holly,  and  wild 
ash ;  again  the  hills  approach,  and  environ  us  with  dark  precipices 
and  nodding  woods ;  awhile  the  course  seems  lost,  we  are  suspended 
in  doubt ;  till  turning  short,  we  penetrate  a  deep  and  gloomy  shade^ 
'  hid  from  the  blaze  of  day  by  the  umbrageous  arms  of  the  treesy 
which,  interwoven  together,  form  an  impervious  canopy.  Once 
jiiore  we  are  launched  into  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  rocks,  dad  with 


<  Thnt  neur  Trnl^c,  black  and  white,  of  a  differeDt  colour  and  texture  from  that 
found  nrar  Kilkenny  ;  the  white  spots  larger,  and  the  black  approaching  to  a  blue 
tint,  full  of  a  sparry  matter,  running  irregularly  through  its  sulntance,  is  raised  in 
blocks  of  a  large  size,  and  lakes  a  fine  polish.  At  Ballybesgaa,  •  naffble  ttmilar, 
but  not  susceptible  ot*  so  fine  %  polish. 

*  At  Casileniain,  m  black  and  vhite  marble,  of  the  same  nature. 

'<"CasUc  JsUnd  contains  a  variegated  spedev. 

'  In  the  island  of  Dunkcrron  in  the  river  of  Kenniarc,  some  black  and  wbife, 
others  purple  and  \rhite,  intermixed  vith  3 cUov  spots;  likewise  a  very  beantiluk 
kind  of  a  purple,  veined  vilh  dark  green.  ' 

<  The  intirc  of  the  middle  island  of  the  Skeligs  is  composed  of  a  red  marble.' 
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countless  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  which,  shooting  from  their  bare 
sides,  send  forth  their  twisting  roots  towards  the  eaith.  Arriving 
underneath  the  Eagle  rock,  we  stopped,  and,  landing  oh  the  oppAd- 
«ite  bank,  stood  lost  in  adniiration  not  unmixed  with  terror. 

*  Its  sublime  height,  girt  with  a  wanag  forest,  whose  aspiring 
trees  lift  their  tall  shade  hi^h  amongst  the  craggy  eminences,  tb«p 
haunt  of  eagles  and  various  birds  of  prey;  at  its  base,  the  tremulous 
wave  reflected  all  again  with  varied  beauty.  But  how  can  1  describe 
the  wonders  of  its  many  echoes,  which,  on  the  explosion  of  the  can- 
non, burst  with  tenfold  nuignitude  from  its  mgged  cliffs,  rolling  with 
majestic  honor  round  the  neighbouring  hills,  each  seeming  to  repel 
the  thunder  as  it  comes,  till,  by  reiterated  peals,  it  sinks  into  hollow 
murmurs  among  the  distant  hills,  and  is  for  a  few  moments  lost ;  but^ 
from  the  silent  pause,  the  distant  sound  again  strikes  faintly  on  the 
ear,  and  by  degrees,  with  collected  force,  grows  louder,  tdl  at  last 
it  faintly  dies  away  to  utter  silence.'     ?■  1 16. 


*  Yrom  this  enchanting  spot  wc  proceeded  on  to  the  old  Wier 
bridge,  a  rude  and  picturesque  object,  where  quitting  the  boat,  we 
betook  ourselves  to  the  bank,  whilst  the  boatmen  prepared  to  drag 
the  boat  through  a  fall  of  water,  which  passes  with  great  impetuosity 
under  the  arch ;  through  it  they  conveyed  ropes  to  the  other  side, 
and,  with  the  most  painful  exertions,  pulled  it  up  through  the  fall 
into  the  higher  stream,  which  is  elevated  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet. 
Thus  contmuing  our  course,  we  at  length  entered  the  upper  lake 
through  a  narrow  channel  formed  by  two  projecting  clifis,  called 
Colman's  Eye.  This  lake  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  a  fearful 
height,  fringed  with  forests,  which  creep  up  their  sides  to  various 
distances.  From  the  glassy  surface,  emerge  huge  rocks,  crowned 
with  arbutus,  displaying  its  bright  green  leaves  of  gayest  verdure, 
blended  with  its  scarlet  fruit  and  snowy  blossoms.  Some  immense 
islands  lift  their  bare  and  craggy  summits  high  above  others,  from 
whose  fantastical  shapes  the  boatmen  have  named  them,  one.  The  Man 
of  War,  another.  The  Church,  and  so  on,  according  as  there  is  an  assi- 
milation.  The  shores  are  mostly  bold  and  steep,  abounding  with  the 
most  surprizing  variety  of  shrubs  and  plants/     p.  120. 

This  description,  perhaps  a  little  poetically  elevated,  may  in- 
duce the  reader  to  peruse  the  whole;  and  he  will  not  be  greatljr 
disappointed.  Yet  wc  have  seen  deacripttons  more  clear, 
more  appropriate,  and  better  discrimmated.  The  plates  are 
unequally  executed;  but  the  drawings  or  engravings  seldom  rise 
to  excellence. 


(  4$^  ) 

|AtRT.  jr/.-^The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  pr^wj  mi  f4 
he   Cahinistic.      By  Thomas  Kipling^   D.D*  He.     8w«     3/^ 

sewed.    Mawman.     1802. 

*     

i  HE  writer  of  this  motley  pamphlet  is  deputy  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge ;  and  he  seems  to  think,'  by  nis  mode  oi 
writing,  that  he  may  dictate  to  mankind  at  large  in  the  same 
manner  as  to  an  unfortunate  four-and-twenty-man  in  a  public 
disputatiort.  The  cistigations  he  received  some  years  ago  for 
Kis  publications  have  escaped  his  nicmory;  and  he  launches 
out  into  Philippics  and  invectives,  as  if  he  were  a  disciple  of 
that  Calvin  whoSe  system  he  takes  so  much  pains  to  reprobate*. 
Calvin's  dogmas  are  declared  to  be  *  blasphemous  j'.  and  *  the 
greatest  pest  of  civil  society  is  he  who  preaches  up  Calvinism  ^ 
and  th^  next  in  degree  is  he  who  countenances  such  preaching 
publicly,  and  commends  it  in  domestic  circles.* 

Mr.  Overton,  and  a  writer  imder  the  signature  of  Presbyter, 
arc  the  chief  objects  of  the  doctor's  indignation.  *  The  very 
(itle  of  Mr.  Overton*s  publication  is  schisniatical.  It  is  not  the 
true  church-of-England  men,  but  **  the  true  churchmen  ascer- 
tained " — the  members  of  a  new  sect.'  Does  our  precise  doctor 
then  imagine  that  a  true  church-of-£ngland  man  is  not  a  true 
churchman  ?  Mr,  Overton  is  charged  with  professing  one 
thing  and  meditating  another — ^with  uttering  a  falsehood  \  andj 
in  support  of  this  ulse  assertion,  *  it  seems'  (says  our  author) 
*  scarcely  possible  that  he  should  not  have  known  that  it  was  z, 
deviation  from  the  truth.' 

After  a  violent  Philippic  against  methodist  J)arsdns  and  evan-i 
gelical  clergymen,  our  author  brings  in  his  political  alamis. 

'  But  let  me  remind  the  true  churchmen  so  often  mentioned  by  me^ 
«— and  not  only  these  two,  but  every  other  evangelical  minister,  and 
the  preachers  of  methodism  too,— that  should  our  church  be  de- 
molished, the  downfall  of  the  state  (as  history  authorises  us  to  con- 
clude) would  not  be  far  distant ;  and  that,  of  those  men  who  were  the 
most  ac;tive  sticklers  for  a  dissolution  of  eovernment  in  France,  not  a 
few  themselves  fell  victims  to  that  revolution,  which  they  had  bcca 
90  zealous  and  eager  to  effectuate.'     p.  90. 

Lying— if  we  believe  ottr  mild  doctor — ^is  not  the  extent  of 
Mr.  Overton's  crime.  *  He,  as  well  as  Presbyter,  when  he 
subscribed  to  this  tenth  article,'  (namely,  the  tenth  of  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles)  •  committed  a  crime  closely  bordering  upon  pcr-^ 
jury.'  Of  course,  if  thct  lie  to  get  into  the  church,  the  doc- 
tor naturally  enough  asks  the  question,  *  What  will  they  not  do, 
or  say,  when  they  have  gained  admittance  ?' 

We  will  not  soil  our  pages  with  any  morie  of  this  rubbish. 
The  quettioQ  ]»^  Wiicther  the  articles  of  Ac  church  of  £xi|^' 


Jbnd  are  Calviiiistic  ,i)r  not  f    The  author  dpclarcs  that  they  axe 

\  not. — l^he  first  point -is  to  determine  the  meaning  qi  tl^e  wa^d 

^  CJalvrinistic  :  does  that  wgrd  imply,  a  q^iality  betonj^ng  only  tb 
■Calvin's  writings,  or  not  ?  If  it  relate  mXj  to  Calvin's  ,writings^ 
our  author  has  settledahe  point  in  .the  clearest  and  most  de<;i- 
«ive  manner  5  for  he  has  selected  a  considfTJjble  number  gf  ]^s- 

*^«^gCs.from  Calvin's. writings,  whi(;h  inillrate  agalnk  th<:  articles 
and  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.'    These   pa^sag^s  afe 

j  quoted  in  Latin;  so  that  the  controvei^sy  ijnust  neoegsarily  t>c 
coiifmed  to*  the  more  learned  theologians.  Byit  it  has.  never  been 
amagined  that  the  chpr^h  of  England  conformed  itself  epdrely 

.to  Cfllvin'3!notl9,n8 ;  and,  the  very  circumstance  that  Calvin's 
Svritings  are  not  quoted  by  Mr.  Overton  might  have  .led  our 

■  a\ithor  to  imagme  that  the  term  Calvinistic  did  not  imply  exact 

.conformity  to  the  writings  of  the  head  of  die  sect.  .It  is  cus- 
tomary to  affix  to. the  belief  of  certain  opinions  the  i^ame  pf 
Socinian  ;— not  ..that  the  persons  who  maintain  them- conform 

.  entirely  to  the  doctrine. of  Socinus,  but  that  they  agree  wi^h 

..I^ra  in  n)any  points:  and  it  is  singular  that  the  persons  who 
are  galled  .Sbcini^s.  by  us  would  have  scarcely  been  allowed  by 

^  Socinus.  to  be  Christians.    Jn  the  ^anje  .maimer,  the  doctrines 

,  termed  Calvinistic  in  these  ^days  .may  dider  essentially  frofn 
those  laid  down  by  Calvin ;  and  without  the  base  jnsini^pqn 
of  our  writer,  his  following  sentence  may  in  this  point  of  view 
he  true.     *  I  have  not  quoted  Mr.  Overton,'  (says  our  author 

Jin  a  note)  *  because,  if  his  ninety-third  page_  and  the  four  jsjjb- 
'sequent  pages  contain  his  real  sentiments,  he  is  no  more  a  Cal- 
vinist  than  I  am.' — True  ;  (Mr.  Overton  may  say)  I  do  not 
%wear  implicitly  by  Calvin  5  nor  are  his  words  the  Articles  to 
whicl\I  have  ^ul^sc.ribed.:*  but,  if  n{yw  intstprittation  ,ot  the  Ar- 
ticles of  the  cliurch  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  framers  of  the 
Articles,  and  of  those  divines  who  have  ever  since  that  time 
httii  held  in  repute,^^^if  they  have  never  been  disavowed  by  the 
church,  and  have  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  been  termed 
Calvinistic, — then  my  position  is  true,  though  it  should  not  cor- 
respond with  the  Institutes  of  Calvin.     In  the  strict  sense  of 

.tfa^^wx>rdy  there  is  , not),  perhaps,  aCalvInist  in  the  kingdoiti: 
.and  we  should  rejoice  in ^ the  tern^  Calvinistic  being  confined 

•  strictly  .to  the  ioiication  of  Calvin,  and  an  exact  conformity  to 
his  doctrines,  that  it  may  cease .  to  pass  current  among  us. 
In  this  point  of  vic>y^  the  publication  before  us  uriliJiave  its  use; 
and,  it  ocing  allowed  universally  that  the  Articles  and  {liturgy  pf 
tlie  church  are  at  variance. with  the  <ioctrines  of  Calvin,'  the  ad- 
vocates of  either  opinion  will  no  longer  give  themselves  :i2ie 

.  trouble  to  compare  the  Articles  of  thechurdi  with  the  opinions 
jof  men,  but  solely  with  those  Scriptures  which,  in  points  of 

.  faithjt  ought  to.  b^  the  <H)ly  tests  of  ahe  ^  truth  of  our  opinions* 
The  question  of  real  importance  is.  Which  of  the  two  contend* 
CiLiT.  R£Y.  Vol.  35^'^w^ttx/,  1 80a.  2  I 
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ing  parties  In  the  church  interprets  its  Articles  according  to  die 
Aoctrincs  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ?  This  inquiry  we  serioasly 
recommend  to  bdth ; — but  let  it  be  pursued  according  to  the 
rules  of  Christian  love,  without  harshness  and  an  overbearing 
disposition,  and  in  a  spirit  totally  different  from  that  by  whicA 
this  pamphlet  is  dictated. 

From  a  retrospect  upon  the  learned  dean's  conclustoffi  we 
cannot  help  regarding  nim  as  an  ass  in  a  glass- shop,  where, 
should  Overton,  or  some  other  hornet,  beset  him,  woe  woiild 
be  to  his  reverence  and  all  about  him.  ^ 

In  closing  this  article,  our  attention  is  called  to  die  double 
notice  of  ourselves,  which  Dr.  Kipling  has  vouchsafed.  In  the 
dirdtig  of  authors  goaded  forward  by  this  eeclestastical  drov&r^ 
the  Critical  Reviewers  arc  included.  We  thank  him  for  the 
company  in  which  he  has  placed  us ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
learning  displayed  in  the  publication  of  Beza — the  exquisite 
Latinity  which  graces  the  professorial  chair,  to  the  eternal 
honour  of  the  university  of  Cambridge — and  the  dialectic  and 
theologic  knowledge  which  this  performance  displays, — while 
we  retain  our  situation  with  Usher,  Jewell,  Whitaker,  Luther^ 
Burnet,  Mosheim,  and  Hurd  *,  we  shall  feel  but  little  morti- 
fication jat  not  having  the  good  fortune  to  be  coaxed  by  a 
Kipling. 
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POLITICS. 

AtT.  15.-7*1?  Speech  of  Sir  Frmuu  BureUtt,  Barmietf  m  the  Hwee 
ofCommoMf  the  ilth  ofJprilt  t8o2,  upon  a  Motiamftr  am  In^mry 
into  the  Conduct  of  the  Admnutratton  at  home  and  ahnad^  dmi^g  tto 
War.    8vtf.     I/.     Ridgway.     i8o6* 

SIR  Francis  Burdett  prefaced  his  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  kte  administration  by  a  forcible  display  of  the  crimes 
which  he  laid  to  their  charge.  Their  neglect  in  the  condoct  of  the 
war  he  did  not  much  dwelTupon ;  taking  rather  the  bans  of  his  in- 
vestigation  from  their  attacks  on  the  constitutional  righu  and  privi- 

.     «  From  the  dean's  iafofmsUoii  (p.  4)  we  lesm^  for  tli«  int  time,  that  Uihpf 
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leges  of  Englishmen  at  home*     He  accttsed  the  admmklration  ^f 
makinji(  the  most  grievous  innovations,    while  they  covered  their 
wicked  desifirns  under  the  pretence  of  resisting  innovation  and  change. 
*  Ministers^  (said  he)-*  had  contended  against   the  liberties  and 
properties,  the  laws  and  constitution,  manners,  customs,  hahit,  and . 
character,  o£  Englishmen.'     The  effects  of  this  contest  he  exempli^ 
£ed  in  their  attacks  on  the  liberty 'of  the  press,  in  their  gagginflr- 
'bills,  in  their  suppression  of  tlie  trial  by  jury,  in  the  income-tax,  m ' 
the  juggling  sale  of  the  land-tax,  in  their  spies  and  informers,  in  tbdr 
^QSDensions  of  the  babeat-corpus  act,  in  their  thrusting  men,  without 
trial,  into  solitary  cells,  and  in  barring  the  doors  of  justice  ag^nst 
their  complaints  by  bills  of  indemnity.     The  conduct  of  ministers  m 
Irekmd,  in  ptxivoking  that  unhappy  people  to  revolt,  ts  made  another 
ground  for  inquiry  ;  and,  in  this  part,  a  due  tribute  of  applause  is 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Abercromby,  whose  conduct  in 
that  part  of  the  united  kingdom,  in  endeavounng  to  protect  his  fd*' 
low^subjects,  does  him  no  less  honour  than  the  bravery  he  displayed 
on  the  plains  of  Egypt. 

*  Such  was  the  state  of  the  army,  halloed  on  by  ministers  upon 
the  people,  that  Abercromby,  when  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  de- 
clared it  was  formidable  to  every  one  except  the  enemy.  When  he 
accepted  that  appointment,  little  did  he  imagine  the  first  order  he 
should  be  required  to  issue  would  be  for  the  distribution  of  the  army 
at  free  quarters  upon  the  people.  And  little  did  ministers,  who 
dared  to  make  that  requisition.  Know  of  the  good  and  g^allant  Aber- 
cromby ;  he  u-as  a  soldier  of  honour,  and  embraced  the  profession 
of  arms,  when  the  duty  of  a  British  officer  was  to  protect  the  lives 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to  contend  against  the  foreign  enemy  ; 
to  soften  the  horrors  of  war  by  keeping  those  under  his  command 
tvithin  the  strict  bounds  of  discipline,  and  due  subordination  ;  in- 
structing them  not  to  practise  cruelties,  or  shed  unnecessary  blood. 
These  were  the  maxims  Abercromby  had  learned ;  these  he  taught ; 
these  he  practised ;  he  disdained  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  such  a 
minister,  for  such  a  purpose,  and  resigned  his  appointment  to  an 
army  of  which  he  was  not  allowed  the  command.  More  compliance 
was  easily  found  in  those  who  succeeded  the  virtuous  Abercromby  ; 
and  the  pack  unkennelled,  flushed  in  blood,  prowled  at  free  quar- 
ters over  the  face  of  the  land  ;  the  object  of  which  was,  as  avowed^ 
to  drive  the  people  into  premature  insurrection.'     p.  23* 

The  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  retirement  of  Abercromby,  is  paintect 
in  strong  and  glo\^nng  colours  ;  and,  thus  accused,  we  should  have 
thought  that  ministers  would  have  been  anxious  for  inquiry,  to  have 
removed  such  bold  imputations  from  their  shoulders. 

*  Ministers  *  (said  the  honourable  speaker)  *  though  they  have 
failed  in  their  foreign  objects,  have  been  far  from  being  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Though  they  have  failed  in  their  attempt  to  conquer 
France,  they  have  made  a  shamefnl  conquest  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  England.  They  have  flogged,  tortured,  and  massacred  the 
people  of  Ireland.  They  have  lK)Uffht  the  representation  of  that 
country,  and  made  a  complete  revolution  in  the  representation  of 
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this.  Here  is  th«ir  indemnity  for  th^  pftst^  and  security  for  the  fi^ 
ture.  This  compensates  for  every  other  disgrace^  failure,  and  dis- 
aster. This  is  the  reform,  too,  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman- 
"ppomised  us.  He  did  indeed  formerly  promise  us  an  hundred  knigfatSy 
t>iit  he  did  not  at  that  time  tell  lu  he  wquUL  bring  them  from  Ire- 
iwid.*    F.  i?. 

Mr.  Pitt's  speech-)  at  thc.cfosc  of  the  American' war,,  is  in  CTety 
person's  recaltection  ;  and  one  passage  in  it,  which  was  happily  se- 
lected by  the  renowned  baronet,  must  have  forcibly  struck  its  un- 
happy author^  and  compelled  him  to  make  the  contrast  bet^eeti  bis 
lifting  and  his  falkn  situation. 

<  I  am  only  aa  humble  imitator '  (said  the  baronet)  *  of  the  figbt 
honoura^  gentleman.  I  follow  the  conduct  he  pursued  at  tKe  end 
of  the  American  war.  His  advice  to  the  nation  at  the  end  of  thst 
Ttirar  was  wisc«.  and,  had  it  been  followed,  would  have  prevented  the 
*  calamities  of  this.  I  now  require,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  that 
justice' which  he  then  demande4»  I  demand  inquiry,  in  order  that 
punishment  should  foUow  guilt,  as  an  example  to  ministers  hereafter, 
and  ^s  the  previous  and  necessai^  step  to  reform,  which  can  alone 
■ftecarc  the  people  m  future.'     p^.  31. 

The  motion  was  of  course  rejected;  and,  according  to  the  party  to 
which  the  reader  is  inclined,  will  be  his  opinion  of  the  oration.  The 
facts  are  put  strongly  ;  and,  froos  the  talents  displayed  in  this  accu- 
tatiX)n,  there  is  reason  to  imagine  that  the  subject  wiB  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lie  dormant  in  the  ensuing  parliament.  On  the  state  of 
those  perso&s  wlio,  without  trial,  were  thnist  into  solitary  cells,  too 
loud  inauiries  cannot  be  made  ;  and  whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of 
many  01  the  charges  brought  against  the  ex-ministers,  all  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  this  position,  that  every  degree  of  cruelty  and 
ignominy  inflicted  upon  such  prisoners  is  eq^uaUy  contrary  to  the 
feelings  and  constitution  of  Englishmen.  Bastilles  and  inquisitioof; 
we  were  taught,  in  our  earliest  years,  to  hold  in  abhorrence  ;  and 
We  have  not  jet  unlearned  the  detestation^ 

'Art.  x6i'^ji  JLttter  (interesting  to  every  Lottery  l}epartment^  and par^ 
ttcvlarly  to  Lottery  ^venturers)  culdressed  to  tbt  Right  Honourahh 
Henry  MSngton ;  containing  a  critical  Examination  of  the  Piim, 
Scbenu^  ^c^  of  the  new  Lottery  System  :^  in  *athicb  t»UJ  he  adduced 
numerous  Reasons  to  shew  the  Inejiciency  if  the  Flan  to  ans^uer  its 

'  laudaHe  Purposes  ;  the  Tendency  of  the  Scheme  to  render  Lotteriee  lesf 
Uterestiug  to  the  Public  ;  and  the  great  Risk  which  Holders  of  masty 
Tickets f  for  Scde^  must  incur^  should  Adventurers  not  be  induced  to 
become  early  Purchasers.  By  R*  Hoidton^  A^  M.  8v0.  2^. 
Stewart. 

tin  reading  the  title-page,, we  were  in 'hopes  that  the  position* 
>i7hich  it  states  would  have  been  completely  established  in  the  work  it- 
self, and  that  lotteries  would  be  no  longer  the  means  of  picking  the 
pockets  of  the  good  people  of  England.  That  the  present  scheme  will 
not  have  the  effect  proposed  by  the  minister,  is  evident;  nor  can  any 
thing  but  a  very  high  penalty  on  every  species  of  insurance  destroy 
tbat  penuciods'OMe  of  gambling.    The  public  loses  more  thaa 
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•tlirec-qitartcrt  of  a  million  by  the  excess  of  the  market-price  of 
tickets  above  their  real  value ;  aody  in  their  gamblings  traosactiona*  ^ 
by  inturing  they  lose  fivc-and^twenty  per  anu  on  <ivcry  suwi  they 
advance.  Still  this  will  not  deter  people  from  haz.arding  their  mo- 
iiey ;  and»  in  spite  of  the  good  advice  in  this  publication,  the  holdcm 
of  tickets  will  be  gainers  by  their  bargain.  A  coarse  kicd  of  irony 
28  ennployed  against  the  person  who  is  presumed  to  have  suggested 
the  present  scnenies ;  bnt  the  writer  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in 
stating  simply  his  facts,  which  arc  not,  however,  of  very  great  im- 
portance. 

AftT.  ry.— Ptf^/fc  Credit  In  Danger ^  or  Frands  on  the  Revenue,  private 
fVrongs^  and  puhiic  Ruin.  To  tv/jich  are  added  Hints  xm  the  best 
Means  to  provide  for  a  Peace  Esiabliskment,  ivithnut  increasing  the 
national  Burthens.  By  a  Member  of  the  honwrahie  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple.     8vo.     2s.     Hatchard.     1S02. 

This  writer  is  determined  to  extirpate,  in  a  most  efficacious  manner, 
^the  frauds  committed  on  the  revenue.  He  apostrophises,  with  all 
4he  powers  of  declamsltion  of  which  he  is  master,  every  one,  great  or 
small,  who  abbets  or  connives  at  smuggling  in  any  shape,  or  with- 
holds from  government  the  smallest  particle  of  the  sum  at  which  He 
is  assessed.  A  simple  easy  plan  makes  government  the  master  of 
our  pockets,  and  converts  us  all  to  honest  men  in  a  moment.  No« 
thing  more  is  to  be  done  than,  to  form  a  grand  society;  of  which 
*  let  a  prince  of  the  blood  stand  forth  the  patron  ;  and  let  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  for  the  time  being,  be  the  president.'  The 
members  of  this  society,  which  of  course  will  be  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom,  are  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  *  not  to  deal  i^ 
any  contraband  article,  nor  to  withhold  from  government  the  pay- 
tnent  of  any  tax  or  due ;  to  take  active  measures  against  those  who 
arc  guilty  in  the  above  respects ;  and  not  to  admit  any  person  to  be  , 
a  member  of  any  social  or  friendly  assembly  or  society'  who  does 
tiot  agree  to  the  above  resolutions.  Having  thus  planned  so  wisely 
for  securing  to  government  its  dues,  an  easy  expediene-^but  a  littw 
roguish,  to  be  sure~-is  hit  upon  to  increase  the  revenue^  and  that  is, 
to  lay  a  stainp^uty  on  the  dividend  warrants*  when  every  creditor  of 
government  will  be  assessed  only  in  proportion  to  'the  sum  in  which 
government  is  indebted  to  him.  The  amoant  of  this  duty  is  not 
-mentioned  by  our  author;  w1)ich  we  are -rather  surprised  at,  as,  haY- 
ing  stepped  over  the  first  difficulty,  be  treads  comparatively  upon 
plaiD  gpround,  and  the  distresa  of  the  debtor  may  be  removed  m  a 
ntooient.  Why  should  not  the  stamp  on  -every  half  yearly  dindend 
upon  too/.  3  per  cent,  consols  amount  to  tliirty  shillings,  and  on  all 
o^er  stocks  m  proportion  t  Tbui  the  intercbt  of  the  national  debt 
will  be  paid  with  ease  every  year^  and  in  due  time  the  principal*  bj 
means  of  aa  improved  sinking  fuod,  to  which  every  holder  of  stock 
should  pay  3  per  cent,  annually,  would  in  a  yery  few  years  cease  to 
disturb  the  nation.  Wild  as  our  author  is  in  his  plans,  he  is  as  un- 
fortunate in  his  arguments  to  enforce  them. 

^  If  twenty  panoaa'  {ke  says)  *  meet  at  as  gvdiwuy  on  any  pubte 
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occatiooy  andy  when  the  reckoning  is  called,  two  sneak  out  of  the 
room  without  paying  their  shares,  how  must  the  deficiency  be  made 
up,  but  by  a  fresh  call  on  the  honest  part  of  the  company  ?  Would 
not  such  conduct  be  deemed  infamous  in  common  life,  and  private 
-wrongs  on  sufferers,  by  such  baseness  ?  What  holds  good  of  twenty 
is  equally  true  if  extended  to  hundreds,  to  thousands,  or  millions/ 
p.  18. 

.  Unfortunately  for  our  author's  purpose,  of  the  persons,  who  evade 
the  taxes,  or  smuggle,  many  of  them  have  not,  either  by  themselves 
or  their  representatives,  agreed  to  the  imposition  6^  them ;  and  it  is, 
•we  imagine,  to  this  circumstance — overlooked  by  the  writer— that  a 
debt  to  the  governments  of  most  nations  has  never  been  considered  in 
the  liffht  of  a  debt  to  an  individuaL  The  governors,  however,  arc 
placed  in  a  still  worse  light,  on  this  subject,  than  the  governed. 

*  Government  is  in  the  situation  of  a  minor,  that  must  and  will 
raise  money  upon  any  terms,  however  hard  or  ruinous;  and  the 
oftener  he  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  borrowings  on  the  worse  terms 
he  will  borrow  ;  the  oftener  be  is  obliged  to  anticipate  his  revenue, 
or  pledge  his  reversionary  interest,  the  sooner  will  his  means  be  ex- 
hausted, his  credit  shaken,  and  himself  involved  in  inextricable  ruin*' 
p.  40, 

la  pleading  at  the  bar,  the  barrister  is  not  so  anxious  for  the  re- 
putation of  his  client  as  the  gaining  of  his  cause ;  but,  at  the  tribu- 
nal now  appealed  to,  better  language  and  better  arguments  are  re* 

quired. 

Art.  18.— -^«  Investigation  of  Mr.  MorgatCs  Comparative  View  of 
the  public  Finances  J  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Close  of  the  late  Aimrm* 
jtratlott.  By  Daniel  Wahejieldi  Esq,  %vo*  I/.  6d,  RivingtOQS. 
1801. 

The  writer  conceives  the  ex-minister  to  have  been  <  the  ^blett  fi« 
nancier  this  country  ever  saw  \  and  the  income-tax  is  vrith  him  *  aa 
object  of  praise,  as  a  measure  boldly  conceived  and  happily  executed/ 
The  sense  of  the  people  has  beeil  taken  on  the  latter  subject ;  and 
the  terms  in  which  the  income-tax  is  reprobated— terms  by  no  means 
too  severe  for  so  detestable  a  measure — may  in  some  degree  counter- 
balance the  panegyric  here  produced  on  the  •measure  and  its  author. 
According  to  him,  the  calculations  of  Mr.  Morgan  are  all  wrong, 
and  every  thing  that  Mr.  Pitt  has  done  is  right!  It  it  a  vain  at- 
tempt, however,  in  our  author  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  Mr. 
Morgan  as  a  calculator :  and  to  talk  of  Mr.  Pitt  •<  enlai^ging  the 
liberty  of  the  empire'  is  such  a  complete  burlesque  on  the  ktc  ad- 
ministration, that,  for  some  time,  we  almost  doubted  whether  the 
writer  was  in  a  sportive  or  a  serious  mood.  The  concluding  period 
ihows  off  our  author  to  the  best  advantage. 

*  I  then  call  on  my  country  not  to  grow  weary  of  the  race  till  the 
course  be  run— not  to  shrink  from  supporting  government  in  the  ar- 
duous taak  of  bringing  the.  war,  by  means  of  efficient  exetti«n9»  add 
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a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  contest,  to  a  successful  terminationi  hj 
a  peace  consonant  to  the  glory,  and  promoting  the  interests  of  'the 
country.*     p,  67. 

Art.  igy'^jfn  Addrest  to  every  Class  of  British  Subjects ^  and  partU 
cularh  to  the  Lepslators  and  Colonists  of  the  British  Empire ;  in 
which  some  Observations  are  offered  on  the  Nature  and  Effects  of 
the  Slave-Tradcf  and  a  nfw  Mode  of  jibohtion ;  humb^  recom^ 
^  mended  to  the  Notice  of  the  Public,  By  Dennis  Reid,  Esq.  of  the 
Jsland  of  Jamaica,     8w.      I/,     Stockdale.     j8o2. 

We  agi%e  entirely  with  the  author,  that  the  slaTr-trade  is  against 
'  the  policy,  honour,  and  religion  of  the  nation.'  Wc  should  be 
happv  to  hear  that  parliament  had  determined  that  thu  wicked 
and  detestable  trade  should  not,  be  ^continued  for  more  than  three 
years  longer ;  but  we  are  not  sanguine  upon  this  subject ;  nor  do  we 
expect  to  see  its  abolition '  flow  from  any  effort  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic.  Our  writer  justly  considers  the  interference  of  the  British 
parliament  in  the  internal  regulation  of  the  colonies  as  improper, 
but  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  has  nothing  ta 
do  with  internal  regulation ;  for  the  whole  the  British  parliament 
need  attempt,  is  to  regulate  the  Conduct  of  British  subjects  on  the 
high  seas.  Perhaps,  after  all,  no  law  is  necessary ;  and  if  the  money 
expended  in  futile  efforts  to  obtain  an  act  of  parliament  had  been 
employed  in  bringing  before  a  court  of  justice  a  few  captains  of 
Guinea-men,  for  their  misconduct  towards  both  blacks  and  w^iitcs 
ia  their  vessels,  this  wicked  traffic  would  by  this  time  luve  ceased  ta 
disgrace  the  nation. 

RELIGION. 

Aar.  20.— ^  Sermon  preached  before  the  hoftourable  House  of  Commons, 
ai  the  Church  rf  St,  Margaret^  Westminster ^  on  Tuesday 9  Jnne  !» 
xSoSt  bwtg  the  Day  appointed  for  a  general  Thanksgiving*  By 
WiUiam  Vincent^  D,  Z>.  C?f.  4/0.  is,  6d,  Cadell  and  Davies.  i8q2^ 

A  politico-philosophic  discussion  on  the  revolution  of  France* 
which  would  suit  St.  Stephen's  chapel  just  as  well  as  St.  Margaret's 
church.  The  general  tenor  of  it  may  be  collected  from  the  splendid 
passages  introduced  by  the  author  for  the  express  purpose  of  enli* 
▼ening  bis  discourse.  * 

'  We  bave  lived  to  see  a  great  nation  renounce  Christianity  and 
embrace  heathenism ;  and  again  revert  from  heathenism  to  submit 
once  more  to  the  empire  of  the  Qospel.  .     ^ 

*  We  have  been  engaged  in  a  contest  with  this  natioo*  such  as 
Europe  never  .before  experienced;  we  have  finished  it  in  victory».and 
concluded  it  with  peace/ .  f»5»     ;    .^ 

<  More  blood  was  ished  in  France  doring  seven  years  under  the 

mild  dominion  elf  philosbbby,  tW  i0*the  last  s^en  hundred  years 

.  of  Christianity.*'—*  Tbebdicf  of  a  G)Dd.  is  a  principle  as  generttUy 

fxed  in  lheb«Mbift1)M(tttW  tte  love  of  Ule'ft<d|'r'-*-«  W« '  (that  it 
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the  foglish  nation]  *  know' nothing  of  firat  principles,  or  regenit** 
ti^onV  or  cven'refbrmit'ion.  The  war  hSb  ended  on  oifr  side  with 
Yictory,  and  the  undoubted  sovereignty  of  the  sea.* — It  is  liecdless 
to  point  out  the  variops  fallacies  in  the  positions  thus  advarjced  b^ 
the  preacher,  or  to  expatiate  on  tbc  encomiums  besto\^(ed  by  him 
upon  ^  his  awn  nation^  rlaitery  ought  not  to  be  the  language 
of  the  pulpit.  Suffice  it  t^o  observe,  that  the  crimes  of  the  revolu- 
tion are  laid  to  .'the  charge  of  philosophy — ^a  most  absurd  and  un- 
founded assertion;  that'' wot  one  word  is  said  of  the  a^oroinabl* 
system  and  superstition  of  monastic  vows,  or  the  intolerance  bf 
popery  which  prevailed  before  the  revolution ;  and  that,,  when  reli- 
«on  is  mentioned,  it  it  so  strangely  characterised,  that  an  unin- 
formed teaider  might  suppose  the  French  had  not  only  formerly  re- 
jected, but  had  now  rleturned  to,  a  system  of  religion  founded  on  the 
ScriptUfea^  instead  of  the  idle  traditions  of  the  Romish  see.  The 
reitolulSon  in  France  is  doubtless  a  great  lesson  to  all  mankind  ;  but 
the  proper  use  of  it  fs  to  teach  every  state  to  examine  it;  religioui. 
piQictieesy  and  to  sec  thit  it  supports  nothing  contnny  to  the  will 
and  the  word  of  God.-  -  Cambyses  was  the  instrument  in  the  hand» 
erf"  the  Almighty  for  destroying  the  outrageous  superstition  of  the 
S^ptiaos:  aod  when  any  nation  is  sunk  so  low,  that  the  grossest 
frauds  are  upheld  .by  the  superiors  of  a  state,  a  few  may  be  pre- 
served by  reason  from  the  dehision;  but  the  hand  of  force,  from  witbin« 
or  fi'om  without)  is  necessary  to '  recall  the  infatuajfced  mats,  to  itsr 


A   T.  21. — Jl  Sermon  on  the  Peace:   preached  at  Famstafle^  on  the 
First   of  June^   i8oa.     /^  the  Rev.  Richard  Taprelh     4/0.     -I/. 

Maw  man.     i8o2« 

• 

On  perusing  the  first  sentence,  we  seemed  to  have  made  a  mistake^ 
and  to  have  taken  up  his  majesty^s  speech  instead  of  a  $ermon. 

«  <  With  unfeigned  lips  I  first  thank  my  God, -and  itcxt'I  congratu-' 
late  my  people,  on  the  happy  occasion  of  this  meeting.^     <*•  f*'    • 

The  events  of  thi  war  are  ennmferatcd  in  {lieiV  order-;  and  the 
*r^achcr  of  Christ  crucified  eave  from  the  pulpit,  the  folio  win  f  de- 
•crijJtion  of  thfe  battle  of  the  Nile — a  short  account  having  bifeifpre- 
ijiously  presented  of  fdur  other  naval  yictories*. 

«  In  the  year  1 798,  the  French  fleet  was  agaitt  defeattid,.  wHli  the 
k>8S  of  clevcn.saii  of  the  line,,  and  two  frigates,  by  tljat  galltCn^  of- 
gcer,  lord  NelsonJ  The  Wttlt  of  the  Kfle  wa^,'  perhaps';  ontf'of  the 
ftibst  glbrious  that  ^ai  evtr^on  feince  btJttlds  first' began  ^to'fj® 
fought.     The  skill  with  which  It  Ws  conlrWeaj'tKe't;6ol  and  si^Wjr^ 

Coiirige"' 

•pi  red  to  pr 

wWct,  WJoipi^fd^  ^p^4hfitiis9gn^wed'^^^J{pt1ifi^^f^  aa  |;.Tefit, 

V»hiol)..>M:»aailato.of  tKisci^Hytfy  %^ij)l,  n^fif^^^((> |bc sjcTr^^endifgJhof 

•Wr  ttf  this.a$;i^jrij«^tbat  grfO  ilctJ»<rt7ff^^«^^' Jai.»rf».^»wf.^  h^ 

«f:)t4c)f  si^y4ireiiuci|t4q  li^sp  9  nMH>«^:A0m»«iaii%.f|t|fe%^^ 
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iT^elWaraed  fame  for  valour  and  prowess^  to  nrany  succeeding  g^ne* 
rations..'  '  p.  15.     ' 

After  sbme  reflexions  on  war  of  a  more  Cliristian  kind,  and  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  preacher  recollects  himself,  qnft 
/nounts  to  higher  thoughts  :  *  I  conclude  with  reminding  you  of  the 
a^bor  of  all  our  blessings/ — We  could  have  wished  for  mor^  of  thia 
reminding,  and  less  of  newspaper  intelligence,  from  a  Christi^pulpit*. 

Art.  22* — j4  Srrmon^  preached  at  IfTtlUHUl  Chapel ^  In  herds ^  on  the 
late  Day  of  Thanksgrjingy  Jhr  the  Restoration  of  Peace.  Pulfished  0^ 
the  Request  of  the  Congregation*  By  IPilliam  IFood,  F.L.  3.  8fo»' 
Ij.     Johnson.     1802. 

War  is  considered,  in  its  true  colours,  as  a  great  national  evil;  ani 
the  preacher  wisely  abstains  from  entering  mto  the  merits  of  the. 
contending  parties.  He  rejoices  at  the  return  of  peace  as  a  true 
Christian,  and  leaves  its  opponents  to  discuss  its  political  merits  by 
themselves;  while  he  surveys,  in  a  very  different  point  of  vifew,  tho 
true  interests  of  the  nation. 

«  But  what  are  political  interest  and  mercantile  concerns,  when^ 
i;ireighed  in  the  balance  against  the  sacred  principles  of  the  Gospelof 
Chnsti  and  the  divine  affections  of  humanity  ?  Away  with  the  lit- 
tleness of  national  honour,  when  it  is  arrogantly  opposed  to  the  gc* 
Beral  welfare  of  manikin d.  Our  best  treasures  are  our  fertile  valliet 
and  well-cultivated  plains,  our  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  our  moun-. 
tains  rich  in  mineral  oces,  our  industrious  activity,  oUr  ingenious  arts^ 
Qur  deep-laden  ships  which  traverse  every  ocean  of  the  globe,  our 
.chartered  rights,  our  equal  laws,  our  civil  and  religious  liberties.  If 
these,  be  faithfully  preserved,  duly  improved,  and  wisely  cxcrcisedt 
we  can  never  cease  to  be  happy.*     p.  16. 

Ak>t.  23. — A  Sermcny  preached  fit  the  Cathedral  Church  of  I^inchgrter^ 
on  Tuesday  the  1st  of  jfune^  1802,  being  the  Day  appointed  to  be  oh^ 
ierved  as  a  general  Tmnisgiving  for  the  Restoration  of  Peace.  By, 
the  Rev,  John  Garnetty  A.  M*  ^<*  8^-  2j»  Cadell  and  Bavies, 
J  80?. 

This  discourse  was  not  intended  for  publication  ;  and  is  publislied 
in  compliance  with  the  request  of  SOme,  and  the  wishes  of  the  whole* 
of  the  audience.  Upon  icveral  ifs  is  made  to  depend  the  purity  of 
dur  national  conscience. 

*  If  the  conduct  of  ihitf  couatry^  in  the  commencement,  proseeu* 
tion,  and  conclusion  of  the  momentouv  struggle  in  which,  she  haf- 
been  engaged*  has  been  consistent  with  ju4»tice  and  humanity,  with, 
^th  and  honor,  with  iirqiness  and  moderatfon;  if  no  wicked  schemes 

3f  aggrandisementf  na  platis.  of  conquest,  m>  paltiy.  cqatentipjis  for, 
omfiirion^  prevailed  with  us  either  to  begin  gr  pi:oM)ng  the  contest  4. 
bat,,  on  thtS.  coptrary,  if  -^^  were.aompciied-  to.<mgage  io  it  by  th4 
oiUy  caus;$  by  which  war/«^i  be  ju8tiiW49  Uith  ext^nal  and  inteii^ 
nal  a^gres»i<|u4  1  if  we  eniybtr<m(^d  with  .eagerness -and  siiurerit)^  all  op« 
fWf^y^^ticf/M  p^ihc^tiofki  wt^^never  the  goferrnnc^ot  qf.  .Qur  adirjccn 
fanes  wore  the  appearance  of  stfiVili^y  ^^^  consistence*—*     r.  4. 
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.  War  19  justly  considered  as  a  calamity ;  yet— 

«  Reasott  cannot  disapprove,  nor  does  Christianity  condemn  the  ?oicc 
of  him  who  calls  upon  bis  countrymen  to  protect  with  their  swords, 
their  govemmcnt>  tlieir  property,  their  religion,  and  their  laws.' 
p,  6. 

.  The  preacher  might  ju5t  as  well  have  said  that  Christianity  does 
iret  condemn  the  putting  of  quassia  into  our  beer  instead  of  hops* 
Christianity  leaves  the  civil  concerns  of  life  to  the  proper  directors^ 
and  interferes  only  with  the  spiritual:  it  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
"*i-ith  carnal  weapons;  and  the  voice  of  him  who  declares  war  with  our 
lusts  and  passions  ia  her  chief  delight.  It  being  established  that 
Christians  may  go  to  war  in  defence  of  their  government,  their  pro- 
perty, their  religion,  and  laws,  the  next  step  is  casy-^to  show  that 
these  werf  all  in  danger,  and,  of  course,  that  the  war  was  just  and 
necessary.  Our  army  and  navy  now  receive  mie  encomiums;  which^ 
moreover,  are  not  denied  to  the  vohintecrs  who  look  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  their  country.  The  nation  is  next  praised  for  its  conduct 
to  the  French  emigrants  and  the  French  prisoners ;  and  the  French 
emigrants  are  also  praised  for  their  conduct  towards  their  bene- 
factors.   . 

•  *  To  the  magnanimity  of  our  parliament  and  the  seasonable  and 
intrepid  exertions  of  our  government  may,  unde^  Providence,  be 
jiscribed,  whatever  of  strength  and  solidity  the  civil  and  religioui 
establishments  of  Europe  at  present  retain.  The  barrier  thur  raised 
«nd  supported  against  the  overwhelming  torrent  of  those  principles, 
the  folly  and  madness  of  which  have  at  length  been  felt  and  under* 
stood  in  the  very  country  that  gave  them  birth,  has  secured  to  the 
civilised  world  the  possession  of  social  order  and  rational  subordina- 
tion.'     F.  i8. 

•  The  affairs  of  Ireland  come  on  in  their  turn ;  and  if  the  *  restless> 
or  insidious  character  of  our  late  adversaries'  should  provoke  us 
again,  they  are  given  to  understand  what  they  may  expect.  Some 
religious  reflexions  are  now  introduced  ;  and  the  end  is  more  worthy 
of  the  preacher  of  peace  and  righteousnetis  than  the  beginning. 

Art.  24. — Refieetions  on   War.     A  Sermon^  preached  at  the  Baptist 
.  Meetings  Cambridge^  on  Tuesday^  June  1,  i8oa,  heing  the  Day  of 
Thanksgiving  for  a  general  Pea^e*     By  Robert  HalU  A.  M,     %voy 
is.    Button.      1802. 

This  sermon  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  an  institution  esta- 
blished at  Cambridge  for  sick  and  aged  poor,  whose  first  set  of,  re- 
gulations appear  to  us  excellent  ;  while  an  additional  resolutton^* 
'v'otcd  after  the  forrhation  of  the  general  plan,  militates  against  the 
title  and  character  of  the  institution  itself.  By  this  last  resolutioni 
whenever  the  funds  amoUpt  to  thirty  pounds,  and  the  annual  sub-* 
seriptions  to  sixty,  other  objects,  besides  the  sick  and  aged  poor,  may 
rrcexve  benefactions.  NoxV|  as  these  objects  are  not  detined>  an  insti* 
tut  ion  of  this  kind  is  liable  to  great  abusew  -  We  shall  be  happy  ta 
hear  that  the  society  has  annulled  thtf  byJaW|  a«4  thai  iit  4^ih 
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nines  to  adhere  strictly  to  its  original  and  very  cxceUent  design* 
War  is  considered)  in  the  discourse  before  us,  in  two  points  of  view*— 
as  a  source  of  misery,  and  as  a  source  of  crimes.  Both  topics 
afford  ample  matter  for  reflexion,  which  are  followed  by  '  reasons 
for  eratitude  and  joy,  suggested  by  the  return  of  peace.*  These 
are  founded  on  the  hope  that,  with  peace,  the  spirit  of  peace  will  re* 
turn— and  on  the  preservation  of  our  excellent  constitution.  The 
discourse  veers,  towards  its  close,  to  the  aeed  and  the  poor,  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  preached;  and  their  situation  is  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  rich,  who  despised  the  Gospel  in  the  days  of  their  pros* 
perity, 

*  Methinks,  neither  the  voice  of  the  archangel,  nor  the  trump  of 
God,  nor  the  dissolution  of  the  elements,  nor  the  face  of  the  judge 
itself,  from  which  the  heavens  will  flee  away,  will  be  so  dismaying^ 
and  terrible  to  these  men  as  the  sight  of  the  poor  members  of  Christ; 
whom,  having  spumed  and  neglected  in  the  days  of  their  humiliap' 
tion,  they  wiU  then  behold  with  amazement  united  to  their  Lord, 
covered  with  his  glory,  and  seated  on  his  throne.  How  will  they  be 
astonished  to  see  them  surrounded  with  so  much  majesty.  How  wiQ 
they  cast  down  their  eyes  in  their  presence.  How  will  they  curse  that 
gold,  which  will  then  eat  their  nesh  as  with  fire,  and  that  avarioe, 
that  indolence,  that  voluptuousness,  which  will  entitle  them  to  sq 
much  misery.  You  will  then  learn  that  the  imitation  of  Christ  is  the  • 
onl]r  wisdom  :  you  will  then  be  convinced  it  is  better  to  be  endeared 
to  the  cottage  than  admired  in  the  palace,  when  to  hate  wiped  th^ 
tears  of  the  afflicted,  and  inherited  the  prayers  of  the.  widow  and. 
the  fatherless, .  shall  be  found  a  richer  patrimony  than  the  favour  of  ^ 
princes.'     p.  41* 

Akt.  25.— 'Tifttf  only  Security  for  Peace,     ji  Sermotty  preached  at  the. 

Meeting-house  of  the  Protestant  ,DusenterSy  in  Sidmouthf  Devonehiret 

M  Tuesday  June  i,  i8o2.     Beiing  the  Day  appointed  for  a  naiianal 

Thottisgivingf  on  Account  of  the  Peace  between  Great'Britainy  France^ 

'bfc.     My  Edmund  Butcher.     %vo,    i/»    Johnson.     1802. 

The  preacher's  joy  manifests  itself  in  effusions,  which,  however 

gratifying  to  his  audience,  scarcely  deserved  a  committal  to  the  press  | 

and  he  would  have  acted  more  wisely  in  being  contented  with  the 

eompliment  paid  him,  than  in  acceding  to  the  request  which  acQomri 

panicd  it* 

LAW. 

Art.  %6.^^Memoranda  Legalia :  or  an  Alphahelscal  Digest  vfiheLawi 
of  England i  adapted  to  the  Use  of  the  Lawyer  f  the  merchant  %  andth§ 
Trader.  By  George  Claris  Attorney  ai  Law.  8tw.  lor.  6^  Boards i 
JBrooke  and  Rider. 

The  laws  of  England  are  now  swollen  out  to  such  an  enormous  es* 
lent,  that  every  attempt  to  give  persons  a  short  view  of  the  mode  of 

Protecting  themselves  and  their  property  is  l>oth  useful  and  laudable* 
!*his  publication  has  the  advantage  of  containing  a  great  deal  of  in« 
formation  in  a  small  compass;  and  references  are  constantly  mtdet|( 
^ose  acts  or  reports,  in  which  a  matter  under  discussion  it  treated 
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at  fiin  Icrtgtii.  The  memory  of  a  lawyer  will  be  thns  asuistcd;  nn^ 
ttie  merchant  or  trader  will  in  majiy  cases  understand  the  nature  of  a 
controversy  without  seeking  for  faitlier  legal  assistance.  Many  use- 
fill  tables  a.re  also  inserted,  as  those  on  annuities,  prices  of  stocky 
^c: — but  we  mjiist  not,  in  every  instance,  expect  infallibility.  Thus 
the'  proprietors  of  advowsons  would  never  be  at  a  loss  for  purchasers 
if  they  agreed  whh  the  writer  that  *  an  advowson  ia  worth  aboiJt 
eeven  or  eight  3'ears*  purchase,  and  theit  a  turn  is  reckoned  at  half.' 
The  value  of  the  next  turn  is  oftentimes  worth  more  than  sevea 
years'  purchase,  for  it  depends  on  the  age  of  the  future  incumbent. 
But  we  presume  that  this  article  was  inserted  from  some  other  publi- 
cation, without  considering  that  the  value  of  advowsons  and  next' 
tttrn«  has  been  much  better  luider^tood  of  late  years,  sin^e  thcf 
have  become  such  marketable  commodities. 
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^RT.  27.— y/«  hhtorital  Sketch  of  the  important  Controverty  vpon  Apo^ 
fltxyt  confirm'ifrg  <tvhat  appeared  in  Nos.  34,  and  35,  0/  the  Medical 
ami  Physical  Journdly  and  also  the  Correspondence  between  the  Author^ 

^  J)r.  Girdfestone^  and  Mr,  Cronvfoot^  published  in  tin  Ipsnusch  Paper, 
^itb  additional  Notes  and  Comments^  both  critical  and  explanatory^ 
JBy  R.Lan^slowtMiD.  tfc.     Svo,  u.6d*     Cadell  an^  Davies. 

In  the  23  Jd  page  of  our  present  volume  we  have  briefly  given  bur 
opinion  on'  the  esoential  parts  of  this  subject — the  general  cause  of 
apoplexy,  and  the  propriety  pf  emetics.  Since  that  time  we  have 
thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  'consulted  some  able  and  experi- 
enced practitioners,  without  any  material  change  in  our  opinions. 
We  have  said  that  we  have  abstained  from  emetics ;  but  we  find 
many  that  have  employed  tjieni,  as  they  think,  with  advantage,  and 
certainly  without  material  injury.  When  \vc  reflect  also  on  the 
many  cases  in  which  they  have  been  supposed  hurtful,  though  they 
really  were  not  so,  we  find  our  own  prepossession  against  them  lessened 
ConsrderaWy.  On  some  more  important  occasion  wc  may  a^aas  en- 
large OTT  this  subjtfct. 

To  the  cause  of  apoplexy  wc  have  also  been  attentive;  and  think 
•rtat^m  far  the  greater  nuniber  of  caeesi  the  disease  arises  fnnn  cota* 
prcsiion — in  many  from  extravasation.  The  proportion  of  truly  ner* 
vous  apoplexies  has^-'within  our  observation — and  this  is  neither  short 
oor  limited— been  small. 

.  ."V^^sni  howemn-,  wc  rcAcct  on  the  cause  of  this  contest,  we  arc 
larpriied  at  the  flame  which  so  small  a  spark  has  kindled.  Some 
jOfthej:  causes  must  have  placed  the  gunpowde;'  which  this  spark  has 
inflamed.  As  Mr.  C.  was  personally  unKnown  to  Dn  L.j  no  affront 
^SOyW  bv^^  been  intended  by  countermanding  the  .emetic  ;  nor  can  we 
thipk  thai  tl)c  decision  of  the  physician  can  at  any  time  be  an  affront 
io' jkii  apothecary; — for  men  of  the  first  abilities  in  an  gqual  tiink  may 
dl,ffef-*}';aiid' there  must  b^  a  supreme  power,  or  ridthii^^g  C(>u]<f  be  eft 
J^jptc(^  This  is  one  of  the  reaions  wh^'C^Tisnlttitidns  so  often  end  in 
tpf^gjapd  inefficient  plans.  With  respect  to  the  comparative  drg- 
nity  of  physician*  and'  apothecary,  \^c  fiHt  scarccl}''.  speak"  tfiActit         \ 

» 
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(Sanger;  for  each  triads  now  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  othefy 
t'hat,  Ukc  sGades  of  colour,  we  scarcely  know  where  the  one  begin* 
and  the.  other  ends.  However,  as  custom  has  established  ,a  dif- 
ference of  situation,  it  is  equally  bccoraing  in  both  to  preserve  it, 
without  arrogance  on  the  one  side,  or  servility  on  the  other.  Na 
liberal  physician  can  be  engry  at  an  apothecary'^  offering  his  9pinioA;| 

>  and  an  apothecary  would  grea|:ly  forget  his  station  if  he  attempted  vo 
obtrude  it.  In  our  own  practice,  we  have  often  solicitously  dcsirod 
the  opinion  of  the  apothecai7  ;  for  the  time  that  can  be  allotted  to  .a 
patient  is  often  too  small ;  but  we  have  never  aacriticed  our  own  senti- 
ments to  his;  nor  has  any  apv>tHecary,  thai  we  have  seen,  been  dis* 

.pleased  at  i&M' plans  being  altered. 

Art.  28.— Ctirfx  of  Cancer,  wuh  Observations  on  the  Use  of  Carhondie 
of  Lime,  in  that, Disease,     By  Edward  Kentishy  M,D»  ^;.     899. 
V  ^  I  J-     Mawman.     1 802. 

•  Our  author  has  expanded  his  subject  with  great  skill;  for  no  little 
ingenuity  must  be  necessary  td  draw  out  two  short  cases  and  a  single 
direction  to  forty-eight  pages.  Led  by  the  effects  of  chalk  in  burnSy 
ouf  author  applitd  it  in  two  caaes  of  cancer.  In  one  it  succeeded,  i|i 
the  other  it  failed.  In  the  uii (successful  case,  the  vapour*bath  was  alio 
employed,  but  without  any  apparent  success. 

Numerous  incidental  observations  occur,  as  may  be  expected,  on 
Vapour-baths,  on  Dr.  Adams's  doctrine  of  carcinomatous  hydatids, 
on  Mr.  Baynton's  method  of  treating  ulcers,  and  the  great  advantare* 
•of  external  medicine,  als  assisting  our  views  with  respect  to  internal 
•medicines.  The  remarks  are,  undoubtedly,  ingenious,  but  not  su& 
-eiemly  appropriate  to  induce  us  to  enlarge  oa  the  subjects  in  tfai^ 
-place. 

»  '  » 

:  AGRICULTURE,  &c. 

• 

Art.  29.— ^«  Inquiry  into  the  Propriety  cf  applying  If^aiies  to  tie 
hriter  MaiTitertance  tmd  Support  of  the  Poor,  IVitb  Instanen  •f  Ai 
great  Effects  nvhtch  have  attended  their  jticquisition  of  Pr^rty,  im 
keeping  Them  from  the  Parish  even  in  the  present  Scarcity,  Bastg  ths 
Substance  of  sotne  Notes  fallen  in  a  Tour  in  the  Tear  l8oo.  By  Jr* 
thur  Toungy  Esq,  F,R.S,     Svo.     2s.  6d,     Richardsons.     1801. 

The  advantages  of  inclosures  are  now  generally  felt  and  ackQOW'* 
ledged,  while  their  disidvantages  to  the  poor  are  not  so  cleaijjf 
perceived  ;  but.  In  the  inclosurc-bills  which  have  hitherto  passed,  tiff 
interest  of  the  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  understood  or 
consulted.  The  writer  of  this  work  has  bad  the  beet  opportunities 
for  inquiry  ;  and  his  propositions  deserve  the  attention  of  the  legis* 
lature.  1  he  present  system  of  the  poor-rates,  he  apprehends,  and 
with  reason,  will  be  found  an  increasing  and  intolerable  burden  tO' 
the  country:  m  many  places  they  may  be  slieviated,  bethinks,  by  an 
easy  remedy ;  and  he  ndvances  a  variety  of  faot«»  which  Incline  us 
i^ry  much  to  his  opinion.  The  general  effect  of  an  incloaure-biUr 
St  present,  is  to  take  away  from  the  poor  cottagvr  his  cow,  tnd  ta 
make  him  a  ;a«re  hireling  t^Ethc  ncighboutiiij^  iinacTi  without  wjc 
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thing  like  independent  property.  The  spur  to  Industry  and  fm- 
gality  is  thus  withdrawn  ;  and  the  poor-rates  arc  likely  to  be  his  only 
resource  in  old  age.  In  opposition  to  this  system,  Mr.  YoUng  re- 
commends that,  where  there  dre  waste  land^,  a  certain  quantity 
should  he  allotted  to  the  parish,  to  be  divided  into  small  portions  ^ 
to  be  vested  in  poor  families,  as  long  as  tTiey  can  subsist  thereon 
without  becoming  parochially  chargeable.  The  parish  also  is  to 
assist,  by  loan  or  otherwise,  in  building  the  cottage,  and  procuring 
a  cow  for  the  cottager.  I'herc  cannot  be  a  doubt  *  that  giving 
property  to  the  poor— and  that  sort  of  property  which  they  arc  most 
anxious  to  possess^ would  fix  in  their  hearts  a  great  attachment  to» 
and  affection  for,  their  country ;'— and  that  much  of  the  burden  of 
poor-rates  is  owing  to  the  very  unwise  policy  of  preventing  the  poor 

'  from  having  a  spot  of  land  of  their  own,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  the 
mode  of  paying  them  out  of  the  parochial  rates,  rather  than  that 
each  individual  farmer  should  pay  according  to  the  necessary  value 
of  the  labour  performed.  The  attempt  to  depress  wages  is  not  only 
ft  wicked  thing  1n  itself,  but  will  be  found,  in  the  issue,  very  perni- 
cious to  the  landed  interest. 

The  ill  consequences  of  inclosures  to  the  poor  are  evinced  by 
several  instances ;  as  also  the  effects  of  the  laudable  connivance,  iu 
some  places,  at  their  incroachments  upon  wastes,  at  their  building  cot- 
tages, and  inclosing  spots  of  ground  for  gardens,  or  fields  for  their 
cows.     We  cannot  but  applaud,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  conduct 

I  of  lord  Hardwicke,  in  giving  premiums  to  those  of  his  cottageca 

•  tiho  keep  the  garden  or  field  round  their  cottages  in  the  best  order- 
Such  instances  of  liberality  deserve  to  be  published  as  widely  as  pofi<« 

«nble-$  and  if  instances  of  malevolence  occur,  the  exposure  of  tuese 
also  may  not  be  disserviceable.  Of  the  latter  sort,  we  must  select 
one  example  from  the  pubHcation  before  us. 

«  John  Binfield.  He  is  in  the  workhouse ;  but  his  wife  ai)d  tw^ 
girls  grown,  one  of  them  23,  at  home,  in  a  hovel  worse  than  the 
preceding.  ^  Imagination  can  hardly  conceive  any  thing  so  miserabk* 
.It  it  quite  open  to  the  weather  on  one  side ;  no  bedstead,  only  straw 
-  and  some  rags  on  the  g^round ;  filth  and  vermin.  4/.  Cd*  a  week  from 
the  parish.     The  spot,  a  rood  of  uncultivated  waste,  and  a  dunghill 

•  (the  cabin)  in  the  middle.' 


*  Miserable  as  this  situsltion  must  be,  it  was  not  wretched  enough, 
to  secure  this  poor  creature  from  oppression.  Since  I  was  there,  a 
farmer,  suspecting  her  of  stealing  some  hop  poles,  pulled  doWn  the 
cottage  and  set  it  on  fire,  turning  the  inhabitant  adrift :  a  new  sort 
of  summary  junsdiction.*— Tliis  may  be  read  by  those  who  are 
able  to  inquire  properly  into  the  affair,  for  I  trust  that  such  a  con- 
duct will  not  pass  without  inquiry/     p,  ioi» 

We  trust  that  it  will  not  pass  without  inquiry  ;  and  hope  tliat  the 

magistrate!  of  Surrey  will  not  be  lest  interested  for  the  reputation  of 

,  their  coun^  than  the  magistrates  of  Cambridgeshii'e,  who,  on  a 

^  charge  of  an  atrocious  nature  made  in  the  common^hall  at  Londo|i, 

lost  ng  time  in  ascertaining  the  naturcjo^thc  aUegatiooiy  and  reKMiog 
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themselveB  from  the  odium  which  the  transaction  would,  if  true, 
have  thrown  upon  them^  Mr.  Young  is  not  likely  to  have  taken  up 
the  occurrence  he  has  recorded  without  the  best  information  :  and  as 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  happened  (Famham)  and  thafbf  die 
sttffierer  are  both  given,  the  magistrates  will  have  no  difiicuhy  m  as- 
certaining the  fact)  and  pursuing  such  measures  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  seems  to  require.  Though,  there  be  much  superfluous  matter  in 
'  this  publication,  th^re  are  so  many  valuable  hints  in  it  relative  to 
inclosuresy  that  we  Kccommend  it-  to  the  attention  of  every  member 
of  the  legislature. 

Art.  30.— ^^m^  cursory  Ohervaitoru  on  the  Connycrsion  9/  Pasfuf* 
Land  into  Tilla^ef  and^  after  a  certain  Course  of  Crops ^  relaying  tie 
tame  into  Pasture  ;  in  an  Address  to  the  Right  HononraMe  LordCar-^ 

.  ringtottf  President  of  the  Nationai  Board  of  jigr't culture  i  aad^  fpr 
,  which  the  Author  received  an  honorary  Keward. — To  whkh  J* 
dtdded  a  Copy  of  a  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon<mr<aU€  tin 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^  on  tlje  then  prised  Measure  «f  /j^- 
mitting  Starch  manufactured  from  Potatoes  to  be  exempted  fr^m  the 
Revenue  Duties  ;  tuith  occasional  Remarks, ^— Also,  some  interesting 
Hints  on  the  Utility  of  applying  the  Potatoe  as  Food  for  Sheep,  par' 
ticttlarly  at  the  pre$ent  Juncture ;  from  practical  Observations,  ^y 
Nehemiah  Barttcfj  Secretary  to  toe  Bath  Agricultural  Society^  C^^ 
8«i9.     U«  6d,     xlobinsons.     1802. 

These  slight  remarks  are  designed  to  oppose  a  common  pr^odldct 
that  laud  once  in  tillage  should  continue  so.  Moss  grows  abundantlr 
on  8oa\e  lands  kept  in  one  state,  and  greatly  impoverishes  the  J«lL 
To  change  from  pasture  to  tillage,  and  to  bring  the  land  back  again 
to  pasture,  is  shown  to  be  ti  prohtable  and  judicious  plan. 

Mr.  Bartley  also  proposes  that  starch  shall  be  exclusively  maniM 
factured  from  potatoes ;  and  shows,  from  the  quantity  these  roots 
contain,,  that  it  would  be  of  general  advantage.  Potatoes  also  mi^^ 
in  his  opinion,  be  advantageously  employed  as  the  food  of  sheep. ' 

AftT.  11.'^ Proceedings  of  the  Sussex  Agncukural  Society^  from  itt  A- 
stituiionf  to  1 798,  inclusive.  Together  <ujith  Engravings  pf  ttt  Pri%e 
Cattle  for  that  Tear,  from  Drawings  made  by  actual  Admeasurement, 
Second  Edition.  By  Edmund  Scott,  MtnitUttre  Painter,  0f  Bright^ 
helmstcne.     Folio,     6s,  6d.  sewed,    Robinsons.     1802. 

The  Sussex  Agricultural  Society  appears  to  be  conducted  with 
spirit  and.  judgement;  and  the  plates,  which  accompany  this  woHc,' 
show  that  the  breed  of  cattle,  whatever  it  may  nave  been  ari* 
ginally,  is  now  truly  excellent.  Amoag  sheep,  our  author^*  favo* 
rites  are  the  South-downs  \  and  we  think  them  pcefarabk  to  th«  Lei* 
cestershire  breed.  We  had  intended  a  short  criticism  on  the  catdc 
thus  offered  to  our  notice  in  the  plates,  and  had  collected  the  opinioas 
of  very  able  ^ziers ;  but  we  soon  found  that  we  could  not  render 
them  intelligible.  On  the  whole,  we  prefer  Mr.  Colgate's  two-year* 
old  bull :  but  the  neck  alid  shoulders  of  Waxey,  Mr.  Ellmaa's 
three-year-old  buU,  are  greatly  superior,  though  in  other  parts  he  is 
inferior.  Mr.  Kingsaorth's  heifer  is  a  very  beautiful  animal;  and  Vbr» 
£lhnaQ'8  ram  and  ewe  are  admirably  formed. 
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EDUCATION. 

•  A»T,  3^.—^  Gepgt<i4^hicifl  CompOMion  U  Mrs.  Trimmer's  Serifhwe^  dfe- 

4ient  and  English  airi4gfi4  BLslories,  ^Uh  Prints^  cakuhMdio  remder 

Af  Sludy  of  Hiitory  more  interesting  to  Children^  and  io  serve  as  ^ 

.    etuy  Inir^sdueiion .  to.  the  Knowledge  of  the  Earth.     In  three  Parti. 

Bart  IJ/,  agreeing  with  Scripture  Hhtory.     Part  zd,  with  aniient  and 

..  RwtiM  History.  Part  ^d,  with  EngUd  Histqry^  IZmq.  ^4.  Haif- 
bound.     Tabart.     1802. 

The  best  critique  we  can  oflfer  to  the  public  on  this  little  volmnc 
^  i*  ah 'opinion  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's,  prefixed  to  rhe  worl^. 

*  •The  diffidence  of  the  author,  in  respect  ta  the  following  work» 
^Kawng  surgfcsted  the  humble  idea  that  my  approbation  would  do 
.  CKdit  to  her  performance ;  I  zm  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  bearing 
^«c8ti»ony  to  it,  as  a  most  desirable  appendage  to  my  Course  of 

«istory  for  Children;      .  rK       h  3 

-;  ^'-  •  Sarah  Trimmer/ 

A«"T.  33.— 7*^^?  History  of  Susan  Grayz^as  relatedhy  a  Clergyman^  ami 
,^.    designed  for  the  Beneji{  of  young  l^omt^  when  going  to  Strmee,  ^c^ 
C(e.     i^m^.     2s.  Boards.     1802.         ... 

The  design  of  this  clergymBn  is  a  very  gobdonej*  and  if.  he  can 
,  ptwv^l  on  young  women  to  r«;ad  ti^e  History,  and  to  digest  what  they 

^pead^  he  will  do  than  infinite  acrvicc, 

^  ^  •  « '        rf  . 

.  ^.^yi^'r''^t  "^i?   <^y^{drenin  the  Wdi^drb^'the  Welch  Cottagers. 

--A  ^ale.     By  EUzuibeih  Somervilk.     iimo.      is.  6d.     Half-lound. 

Crosby  tfw^  Co.     1802.  .  - '.    .  .  •  ^^       "^ 

.;^,^.The.o]d  ballad  of  the  Children  in  the.Wood  has  been  fo-looir  % 

^fff^W  ^^^''y*  *^^^Mrs.Somerville.mastnot.bcoffcpdedif  wewi- 

gnosucau  a^continu^nce  of  its  existence  ni.*Py  gent^rations^after  its 

present  descendent  has  expired.     We  do  not,  however, '  Wish  by  thb 

to jdtepraMeher performance ;  for  her  Welch  Cottagers  will  be  consi- 

'  4ltU(X  by  Children  gsa  veiy  entertaining  narrative. 

^^\^l^^— MM' Woodbine,  and  her  Sister  Lydia:  a  Tale.     Inter- 
spersed withjnoral  and  original  Stories.     By  Eli%abetb  Smervdle. 
.    ,l2,mo.     u.6d.  Half-bound.    Crosby  and  Co. .    iBoz. 
.  Ay.  34*— The  Birth-Day;  or,  moral  Dialogm  Jmdi  Stories  for  the 
.  -.,  Instruction  and  Amusement  of  Juvenile  Readers.    By  En%ahethSamer- 
.      ^tUe,     izmo.  is.fyi.  Ha^^ound.     Cro^y.andCo.     1802. 

*  U?^  ^'^'^  of  these  volumes  relates  theliistoryTJf  a  country  fiimayj 
«nd  the  latter  contatni  balf  a  score  of  dialogues.   Either  ofthem  ii 
4  •rell.  enough  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  younger  children. 

.  Art.  '37.— Titf  Cabinet  of  LiUiput,  stored  with  /nstrjuftom  and  DeGA. 

.  i^ro/j.  9/.     Harris.     1802, 

This  is  a  neat  c^e,  conteiniiig  twdve  Jmali  volumes,  which  will 

«rvc  as  R  preuy  ptesent^to  a  diiid,  biK  we  think  that,  in  such  a  col- 

lection,  some  of  the  books  might  h»v<,.b«en  Med  with  longer  etodei 

and  more  important  instruction.  ^^  ^^ 
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Art.  ^S.^^ Family  Stories;  or.  Evenings  at  my  Grandmother's;  intended 
for  young  Persons ^  of  eight  tears'  old.     By  Miss  Gunning.     2  Vols, 
i2mo,  jj.     Half-hound.    'I*abart.     1802. 
These  family  stones  are  amusing  enough  ;  but  the  language  isi  in 

general,  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  eight  years*  old. 

Art.  39. — The  Adventures  of  Kamoula^  the  lovely  ArtsHani  or^  a  Fin' 
dication  of  the  Ways  of  Providence^  exemplified  in  the  Triumph  of  V%^ 
tue  and  Innocence  over  Corruption^,  Perjury ^  and  Maitce.  l8iR0. 
is.Sd.   Half -hound.     1 86 1. 

The  history,  from  which, these  adventures  are  compiled,  is  taken, 
we  are  told,  from  an  old  French  novel.  The  story  is  related  in  the 
eastern  manner;  and  the  language  employed  in  it  is  correct  and 
pleasing.  ' 

Art.  40. — A  new  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue^  tm  thi  Plan  of  the 
Grammar  used  at  Eton  and  othef  Schools^  with  considerable  j4d£tioni 
'dnd explanatory  Observations.  i2mo.  3/.  Bound*    Rivingtons.    1801; 

,  There  is  a  little  book,  called  The  Accidence,  placed  in  the  hands  of 
boys  when  they  begin  their  Latin  studies;  and  after  they  have  oonned 
this  well,  they  proceed  to  Lily's  Grammar.  Here  we  hare  the  acci^ 
dence  and  grammar  bound  together ;  and  the  accidence  is  filled  with 
remarks  which  a  boy  will  not  read,  unless  compelled  by  force  ;  and  if 
he  do  read  them,  it  will  be  all  loss  of  time,  for  he  cannot' understand 
them.  Instead  of  increasing  the  si^e  of  the  accidence,  we  should 
rather  wish  to  see  it  diminished  ;  and  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  pat  into  a 
toy's  hands  so  much  small  print  with  bad  ink,  as  this  work  exem-f 
plifies.  Instead  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Latin  Tongue,  we  should 
rather  recommend  it  to  be  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Latin  Language^ 
for  those  who  have  made  some  proficiency  in  that  study. 

POETRY. 

AnT.'^i, -^Siefchet  in  Elegy ;    and  othet  small  Poems.     %vo.     2x. 
Cawthom.     1802. 

<  Gentle  reader,  if  these  small  poems  come  in  thy  vf^Lji  and  if  you 
condescend  to  fcad  them,  I  pray  you  to  forget  for  a  few  minutes  that 
they  are  new,  and  the  author  of  them  not  known.'     p.  iii. 

It  18  impossible  to  oblige  the  author  :  we  cannot  forget  that  his 
t)bems  are  new,  because  we  know  they  never  could  have  lived  to  be 
old. 

*  The  Roman  genius  then  sublimely  rose 
la  godlike  Tuily,  murder'd  by  his  foes ; 
And  Csesar  might  all  human  fame  forego» 
Were  he  not  to  ancient  father  Rome  a  foe. 
There  her  proiid  heroes  undisturbed  tie. 
Then  would  their  fame  the  scythe  of  Time  defy. 
Tho'  levellM  in  the  dust,  above  them  stands 
Some  fleeting  sign  of  ever  busy  hands ; 
The  wit  of  man  would  make  his  emblem  stay, 
Outlast  the  date  of  this  corrupting  clay ; 
Crit. Rev,  Vol.  35.  Jugust^  1 802.  a  K 
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fiut  8till  againtt  these  eternal  laws  upstancl 

A  t>ar  to  presumjptuous  man  the  Gods  commanay 

Shall  moulder  to  nought  what  vain  records  can  boast. 

In  th'  irremeable  ocean  of  oblivion  lost. 

Sunk  in  the  flood  of  time  they  waste  away. 

Each  short-liv'd  mark  memorial  of  a  day*'     '•  36. 

^tAr.  i\2>^^yacohinLrm ;  a  Poem,   4/0.   ^s,  6d,  tewed.  NicoL    1801. 

<  What  is  Jacobinism,  but  an  insidious  fiend,  that  prowls  about 
the  world,  stimulating  mankind  to  resist  the  necessary  energies  of 
human  jurisdiction,  to  disbelieve  in  revelation,  and  even  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  God  ?  Is  there  no  such  spirit  working,  at  this  moment, 
in  this  country  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  this  is  a  mere  chimera,  a 
phantom  tricked  out  by  ignorance  and  conceit,  at  the  very  time  the 
nation  ii  imbibing  its  poisonous  blasts,  and  feels  them  rankling  in  its 
vitals?  Look  into  society  of  all  descriptions,  and  you  will  find  the 
peer,  the  private  gentleman,  the  merchant,  the  tradesman,  the  me- 
chanic, and  even  the  women,  tainted  with  this  pest.'     ?.  vii. ' 

.    This  monster,  according  to  the  poet,  is  produced  (^e  presuine^ 
ISlc  OHon)  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  Weishaupt.  . 

*  fiy  these  engender'd,  by  the  Furies  bred, 
A  blood-fed  monster  rears  his  Gorg6n  head ; . 
The  day*!}  bright  planet  sickens  to  behold, 
Atid  shrouds,  in  deepest  gloom,  his  beams  of  gold  9 
Eluth  shrinks  his  eye's  detested  glare  bendkth. 
And  life  recoiling  withers  in  his  breath  I 
R6used  by  his  roar,  and  new  to  human  kind, 
Demoniack  phretosy  fastens  on  the  mind  ;— 
Unheeded,  starting  from  his  cave  profound. 
With  cautious  step,  Sedition  prowls  around  ^ 
In  every  ear  he  pours  the  insidious  tale. 
In  eve^  land  the  glozfng  lies  pfevail ; 
Jn  every  breeze  that  wakes  die  orient  day. 
The  subtle  hell-hound  snuffs  his  destined  prey. 
High  o'er  the  cross  see  atheist  banners  wave  i 
jSee  Desperation  triumph  o*er  the  crrave ! 
See  man  renounce  his  title  to  the  skies. 
And  join  the  brute,  that  labours,  feeds,  and  dies!'  r.  S. 

This  is  a  fine  poem  I  such  as  a  man  of  genius  would  produce  itfter 
a  "Hiltitioh  from  the  riight-mare,  instead  of  the  Mu^es. 

Art.  43.— Tifttf  Falliy  cf  Llanbemt^  and  otber  Pieeu  m  Verse,     By 
John  Fisher^  A.  B.     8w.    3/.  6</.     Boards.   Hatchard.   1801. 
This  descriptive  poem,  if  it  can  boast  of  no  excellence,' is  at  least 

free  from  anv  prominent  fault.     The  «  Grongar  HiU  i  has  hfecn  Mr. 

Fisher's  model.    We  ettract  the  concluding  passive. 

*  Sometimes  let  my  footsteps  lead 
Where  the  streamlet  skirts  the  mead, 
Where  the  Naiads'  murmurs  near 
Softly  fall  upon  mine  ear ; 
Or  where  ^carcdy  marks  the  eye 
The  calm  currcat' stealing  by. 
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Thus  in  lapse  that  never  sleeps 
Time  its  noiseless  tenor  keeps ; 
Each  unwatch'd,  bj  nig^t,  bj  day. 
Glides  for  evermore  ^\vay ; 
This  to  vasty  ocean  teadsy 
This  the  gulph  eternal  ejids. 
Or  when  sumnier-suns  arise. 
Darting  day  thro'  cloudless  skief^ 
Hence  I  seek  the  covert  shade, 
yVhere  the  grove  o'erliangs  the  glade  ; 
Meeting  light-wing'd  zephyrs  there. 
Stealing  on  ambrosial  air, 
.    To  salute  with  freedom  nigh, 
Those  sweets  nymphs  of  fantasy, 
By  the  eye  of  poets  seen    - 
Flitting  o'er  th'e  path-way  green.  » 

*  And  not  seldom  let  me  chear 
Echo  in  her  grotto  near : 

She  uncavern*d  slyly  flies. 
But  pursu'd  by  her' replies, 
(Mocking,  viewless,  vocal  maid) 
Would  the  thoughtless  swain  mislC|»d, 
Till  her  distant  voice  expire, 
\Vbcre  the  widening  hills  retire* 
So  a  clown  ^  showery  bow 
Chases  thro'  the  meads  below, 
'Till  the  faint  and  flying  beam 
Wakes  him  from  his  golden  dream. 

*  Bat  one  nymph  more  airy  still, 
Oft  I  woo  on  this  lone  hill. 

As  I  sit  at  mystic  eve, 
And  my  easy  measures  weave. 
Catching  at  a  laurel  sprifir, 
But  with  hopes  too  fOnmy  big* 
Ah  !  her  whispers  soft,  I  fear, 
Faintly  are  remurmur'd  here ; 
'       And  her  light  aerial  straiQ^ 

Lost  in  wba^  my  fancy  fdgii|.-T» 

Nymph  of  ever'new  deliebt, 

Only  aid  my  bumble  ilight. 

And  my  hours  of  bliss  prolong    • 

By  th'  ideal  charms  of  SQng,— 

^till  unenvious  will  I  live 

Of  what  Fortune's  smiles  may  giv/e. 

Of  the  world's  less  real  joys. 

Wealth,  and  pow'r,  and  pageant  toys.'     f  •  $4. 

A  gwat  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  a  travesty  of  the  dis- 
pute between  Ajax  and  Ulysses.  *  For  the  levities  in  it,'  says  the 
author,  *  norther  apology  can  be  made  than  that  it  was  done  at  an 
injudicious  time  of  life,  about  the  age  of  twenty/  This  is  a  foolish 
apdogy.  Some  excuse  may  be  oiFered  for  the  boy  who  writes' such 
ribaldry, — none  for  the  man  who  prints  it. 

2  Ka 
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DRAMA. 

Art.  44* — The  second  Part  fif  King  Henry  the  Fourth^  altered  from 
Shakespeare^  as  it  was  acted  at  ReaSng  School,  in  October t  i8oi^ 
Published^  as  it  was  ferforniedf  for  the  Benejii  of  the  Humane  Society • 
8w.    IS,  6d.     Elmsly.    i8oi. 

Another  of  Shakspeare's  best  plays  is  here  most  admirably  adapted 
to  a  representation  by  school -boys. 

Doctor  Valpy  complains,  in  an  advertisement,  of  part  of  our 
critique  on  King  John ;  and  adds  a  commendation  of  the  English 
reviewers  in  general,  with  which  we  are  greatly  delighted ; — -for  who 
is  ifot  delighted  when  praised  by  a  man  of  such  reputation  for 
learning  and  talents  ?  We  cannot,  however,  see  cause  to  alter  our 
remarks.— Our  opinion  is  simply  this.  Obscciiity  and  corruption 
should  be  discharged  from  every  publication.  To  works  whose  object  i^ 
frecisioHi  as  the  mathematics,  the  sdences,  &c.  truth  should  alwaya 
D^  restored  as  soon  as  founa  wanting:  but  surely  this  severity  is  not 
needful  with  ppetry,  whose  privilege  is  fiction  arid  invention.  Wc 
make  this  remark,  as  supposing  Dr.  Valpy  right^  and  Shakspeare 
wrong  in  the  re(d  character  of  Constance,  which  we  by  no  means 
arc  convinced  of.  At  all  events,  if  the  several  impassioned  speeches 
to  be  met  with  m  that  immortal  bar^  were  expunged,  because  the 
speakers  themselves  would  not  have  made  them  when  under  the  do- 
ininion  of  reason  only,  half  his  beauties,  at  least,  would  be  destroyed. 
If  some  Grecian  of  the  present  day  should  set  about  correcting  the 
defects  of  Hpmer^s  geography  according  to  modern  discoveries,  what 
would  the  world  say  ofhis  attempt  ?  ^uandoque  tonus  dormitat  Ho^ 
merusj  said  the  Latin  popt;  but  he  did  not  attempt  to  alter  his  copy^ 
'^^and,  should  every  one,  who  dreams  thai  Shr.kspeare  ^ods^  be  al- 
lowed to  make  erasures  with  impunity.  Dr.  Valpy  must  be  sensible 
that,  before  the  present  century  expire,  he  would  be  as  patched  and 
inotley  as  Harlequin  *s  jacket.  . 

Art.  45.— Mrtf«w  ;  or  the  Illumine  :  a  Coipedy^  <«  two  Acts*  As  fef-^ 
formed  ai  the  Theatre  Royal 9  l^rury  Lane^  By  IVilliam  Robert 
Spencer i  Esq,     ^vo,    2s.     Ridgway.     180,^. 

The  intention  of  the  writer  in  the  drama  before  us  is  certainly  a 
laudable  one ;  but  we  have  no  other  commendation  to  bestow  upoi^ 
it.  To  laugh  at  ghosts  and  sorcery  deserves  our  praise;  but  the 
mode  by  which  it  is  effected  merits  equally  our  reprehension.  Will  it 
appear  probable  to  the  reader  that  a  sovereign  princess  should  con- 
descend to  personate  a  spirit  in  a  man's  bed^amber,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  affection  ?  or  that  his  father,  another  sovereign,  should  not 
be  wanted  in  his  kingdom,  whilst  he  is  attending  him  as  an  Arme- 
nian? 

The  under-characters  have  too  much  of  that  buffoonery  which  is 
at  present  the  disgrace  of  our  comedies. 

NOVELS, 

Art.  46. — The  White  Knight,  or  the  Monastery  of  Morne.  A  Ro^^ 
mane^*  In  3  Vols,  By  Theodore  MelvilUy  Esq.  izrno*  I  Ox.  6^. 
sewed,     Crosby  tf/i// Lettcrman.     i8c2. 

•  In  wandering  through  the  regions  of  romance,*  (says  our  author  1 
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P  the  writer  is  generally  content  to  anjuse  the  fancy^  without  the 
fitnallest  regard  to  moral  or  probability.  I  have,  however,  endea-^ 
^vourcd  to  connect  fancy,  moral,  and  probability ;  and  while  a  ^ast  is 
Spread  for  the  imagination^  I  have  not  beep  inattentive  to  the  amendr 
ment  of  the  heart/     p.iii.  ^ 

Against  the  moral  we  have  nothing  to  aay  ^  nor  shall  we  quarrel 
with  the  degree  of  probability;  because,  although  this  romance  be 
improbable  enough,  there  are  a  hundred  more  so  in  daily  circulation. 
But  against  the  language  we  must  issue  our  protest ;  for  it  is  shock- 
ingly defective  throifghout;  and  the  first  period  in  the  book  is  ait 
incoolkpletc  sentence. 

^RT.  ^7.— /riiiAr  Geraldlne  Beaufort^  A  Ifovil  in  three  folmnet.  By  m 
Daugifef  .of  tie  late  Serjeanf  IViltQft.  IZVM,  12/.  Boardt.  Robin^ 
sons.     i8o2. 

The  heroine  of  these  volumes  is  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  So^ 
ijnerville/who  dying,  his  large  fortune  devolves  on  her,  and  his  title  on 
his  nephew.  This  young  couple  fall  in  love  with  each  other;  arid, 
after  their  share  of  trials  and  troubles,  before  and  after  marriage,  arc 
rendered  h^ppy  \%  conclusion.'  We  could  find  cause  for  complaint  in 
many  incidents  of  this  novel.  Lady  Gerald ine  is  made  to  become 
enamoured  <at  fifteen,  and  of  age  at  seventeen,  when  there  is  no  kind 
of  reason  why  she  might  not  as  wdl  have  been  the  one  a^  nineteen, 
and  thfvather  at  the  accnstoii^ed  time  of  twenty-one.  Her  con- 
duct also  to  Pelham  in  her  apartment,  who  had  nearly  ruined  her  id 
^e  dairk  while  f he  concdyed  him  to  be  the  duke  of  Somerville,  was 
h  gr«at  deal  less  cautious  than  her  former  behaviour  to  that  noble- 
man. Cut,  upon  the  whole,  the  story  is  well  conducted,  and  will 
afford  pltasi^re  and  amusement  to  the  novelist. 

Art.  ^S.^TLe  Heir  Apparent :  a  Novel.  By  the  late  Mrs*  Giftmif^ 
Revised  and  augmented  by  her  Daughter ^  Miss  Gunning.  In  3  f^oli^ 
izmp.    12/.  Beards*     Ridgway.     1802. 

If  novels  were  written  in  our  days  as  they  were  half  a  centuiy 
back — that  is,  with  all  the  care  and  attention  their  authors  could  be- 
^Qw  pri  them— we  should  term  the  Heir  Apparent  a  hasty  pro* 
fluction,  full  of  repetitions  and  inaccuracies  of  language.  But,  at 
the  circulating  library  must  now  be  yearly  supplied  at  wholesale 
price,  and  he  who  writes  fastest  is  the  best  man,  it  is  but  fair  to 
^Uow  that  this  article  is  of  as  marketable  a  quality  as  the  produce  of 
most  other  m^ufacturers^ 

MISCELLANEOUS  LIST. 

Art.  49.-ry#  Letter^  addressed  to  the  Honourable  Charles  Tfames  Fostf 
in.co^equence  of  his  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons ^  on  toe  Characttt . 
of  the  late  most  noble  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford.  To  which  are  added^ 
Observations  on  a  Sermon  preached  tn  the  Parish  Church  of  Pf^oburut 
March  14,  1802,  the  Sunday  after  the  Interment  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford.  By  Edmund  Cartwright,  A.M.  t:fc.  Svo,  ix.  Ri- 
yingtons. 

^^ni  of  religion  is  a  defect  in  every  characjteri  which  cannot  be 
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tujpplied  by  rank,  by  ts(lents«  by  w^^th«  by  aQ  tlio^  acU  is  bqcuI 
Hit  which  endear  man  to  his  cooipa^iionsy  or  reodeV  hipa  ^dittinY 
euished  in  the  pages  of  history,  Th.?  cpcomiaets  on  the  duke  of 
Bedford  have  been  silent  on  his  religious  principles;  and>  on  thi^ 

f'  round,  they,  who  have  endeavoured  to  embalm  his  memory  in  the 
ouse  of  commons  and  the  pulpit,  are  called  to  a  severe  account  by 
|bia  writ^9  wbo^  with  ndigion  (ttfrpotmily  flowing  from  his  pen^ 
•bows,  by  the  biuern^sa  of  his  invectiTea*  that  its  benign  infineac* 
^  not  yet  produced  a  desirable  effect  on  his  heart.  We  recom- 
SMod  to  this  author,  and  Ip  the  societira  he  psmeryrises — ^Tfae  Fr^-> 
fJaipation  $oi;if ty,  ^od  t^e  Society  btr  the  Suppmsion  of  Vice — ^to 
^  read  the  Memoirs  of  the  Inquisition,  and  to  contrast*  with  the  modes 
adopted  by  St.  Dominic  ;ipd  his  disciples  for  the  reformation  of 
ttannerft,  these  pursued  by  our  Saviour,  and  exemplified  in  his  life 
md  prccepte.  True  religion  is  kind  and  gentle,  renders  not  railing 
for  railing,  and  uses  the  arms  of  the  spirit,  not  those  of  the  flesh. 

Art,  ^o.-^Insfrtfctivf  Selections  i  or,  $ie  fteftutk*  of  SeqtiwfuU.  Bang 
itriiing  Extracts  from  the  beU  Av^hors^  anfieuf  o^d  modern,  js  Pros^ 
and  KersCi  on  a  grent  Variety  of  Su^ects,  divine 9  moraly  Rureuy^ 
Ofld  entertaining f  on  a  nentt  methodical  PU^n*  -41^0  a  List  rf  tie  list 
Booh  on  the  principal  Su^ectSf  and  thei  Names  of  tie  .fivthors  muuxeJ 
to  the  Mxtra^s.  By  the  Rev.  C.  (?.  Sfre^gh  In  2  Vfik*  ^^^mo% 
8/»  Boards*     Symonds.     i8o<« 

'.  We  can,  with  mueh  pleasiure,  reeanuBeiui  this  work  m  9  wett* 
•i^lected  and  serviceable  compilation;  , 

,  The  fiFst  voluifie  is  a  brief  compeodium  of  theology ;  the  tecond  a, 
cdllectien  of  instructire  and  noral  pieces.  The  Mter,  lio«rcv«r,  it 
must  be  cPpffNedy  will  be  the  most  gencndly  esteemed  ;  for  it  it 
culled  from  authors  of  all  parties ;  while  the  former  is,  sdmpst  ex« 
clusively,  confined  to  the  writings  of  those  pf  the  evangelic  or  Cat- 
^istic  persuasion. 

Art.  51. — Essays  t  morale  econmtcali  and  political.   By  Ffomcis  Basom^ 
,    Baron  of  Ferulam%   and  Viscount  St.JIlfanh      ^VPi    6s.  Bo^ds^ 
JPayne.     i8ot. 

,  The  fit^d^nt  in  physics  and  experimental  .philosophy  will  regard 
fFith  filial  reverence  and  awe  whatever  has  proceeded  from  the  pen  of 
<be  great  father  of  those  sciences  in  England;  and  although  lord  9«-. 
^^n's  Essays  ^ere  pf  Jess  importance  than  the  Novum  Organum  at  the 
^ime  of  pubj^cajtipn,  yet  at  ibis  period  they  are  the  only  part  of  his 
works,  perhaps,  which  have  not  been  superseded  by  subseqsea^ 
writers.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  the  volume  before  us,  that  it  is  very 
neatly  printed,  and  faithfully  executed. 

Art.  ^z^-^^Essays  moraly  economicaU  and poYttieal.     By  Freneis  BseoB^ 
Sar^a  of  Verulamy  &£.     Sw.     6s,  6d.  Boards,    Jones.     i6oi. 

-'Art.  f^.^Tbe  miscellaneous  Writings  of  Francis  Bacpn^  Baron  of  Vt' 
rulamy  Ve.  on  Philosophy ^  Morality  and  ReHgion.  No*m  Jirsf  col- 
hctedJitio  one  Volume.    %vo.  6s.  6d,  Boards.  Jones*    i  Soz. 

The  jcontents  of  the  first  of  these  volumes  a^  pree^sely  the  tame 
with  those  of  our  former  article ;  and  the  other,  as  the  title  importSi 
is  a  collection  of  apophthegms  and  other  miscellaneous  paper?. 


Alt t.  Jif.— ^«iWl/  if  ih  feftr  f>r.  Saijdmin  FrMttk;  cmautiKg  ttf  kk 
Life  mh^hh  hBtfdf:  'f6gifbir  *t»Ub  Eissyr^  btmtmiiku^  tMrith -mtd 
Sierary^  chiefly  in  the  Manner  <f  the  SpetUtor.  %  Foli.  8vo.  8/. 
Boards*    'Jones.     l3o2. 

Before  a  man  presumes  to  boast,  be  should  be  ^elrffectlysatisfte'd  flntt 
he  has  a  right  Tor  boasting;  otherwise  he  will  sink  below  his  level  x& 
the  exact  proportion  that  he  expected  to  rise  above  it.  Ifhe  mune 
bf  Dr.  Fraitklrn  is  en(nig^<at>aH  times  to  sell  Ms  genuine  ivovkfr)  iot 
*who  stands  hiVher  in  the  opinion  df  tht  lovers  of  p&ildsdjfhy  >  Whci^ 
Vas  occasion  'then  to  puff  off  this  edition  by  an  advertiseitierit  abotit 
two  papers  added  to  it,  which  every  one  knowa  to  be  ipur'^fis?  The 
fact  is,  that  a  paper  on  the  ^  Tlteory  df  the  Earth,'  anotbtfr  oq  tlic 
«  Preference  of  Bows  a*d  Arrows  in  War  to  Frrt^rtlis,*  md  a  lhi«l 
containing  *I^ooSe  Thoughts  on  an  universal  Fltfid,'  printed  ill 
former  editions,  are  omitted  in  this :  whrn:  the  two  papefs  in  ques- 
tion, on  *  White-washing,'  are  given  as  Dr.  FranUin's,  though  no 
one  before  ever  dreamed  of  attributing  them  to  him.  Tliey-i»ve(b«M  • 
Idwrays  received  in  America- as  the  prodnction  of  Francis  Hopkfnscm/ 
author  of  *  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs,'  and  inay  be  found  in  his  works, 
printed  in  three  volumes,  at  Philadelphia)  in  the  year  1792. 

A*rV.  JJ. — DrAmattc  Rights:  dr, private  Tbeairicaht  and'Pic-nie  Sup- 
persf  justified  hy  falrArgumertt.  With  a  few  Whip'SyUahubt  for  the 
E£t6rt.  of  Newspapers.     By  IF.  Cutipear.    %vo*  -a/.    •Badcockk 

Mr.  Cutspear,  with  a  g^eat  deal  o£  form,  gives  a  rc^lar  receipt 
for  two  shillings,  to  each  purchaser,  00  the  baok  of  the  title*pae0< 
«md  then  talks  much,  at  the  end,  -of  the  cheapness  of  his  pamph&t. 
It  is  frequently  our  unfortunate  lot  to  differ  in  opinion  from  the  air- 
thors  whose  works  we  examine ;  and  we  can  only  say,  in  the  present 
instance,  that  we  would  not  give  one  shillii^  for  a  dozen  copies. 


ANSWER  to  A  CORRESPONDENT. 

MR.  GREGORY  complains  of  our  review  of  his  Astronomy  in  « 
letter  too  long  for  insertion :  yet  we  have  not  been  sparing  of  oUr  pi*c(ise^ 
iarid  hiay  probably  meet  with  censure  from  others  fdr~expressirig  too 
strongly  our  cotomendation.  He  tells  us— and  we  willingly  insert  the 
declaration — that  the  arrangement  of  his  work  'has  received  the 
marked  and  specific  approbation -of  sOme  of  the  most  -able  tutors  >iii 
the  university,  as  well-as  ofother  txcelient  "mathem^ictans  in  diffc- 
«*ht  parts  of  the  kingdom.*^ — Of  this  arrangement ^  We  have  ^till  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  we  do  not  like  it :  we  have,  nevertheless — an4 
we  have  already  professed  as  much^-a  good  opinion  df  Mr.^Gre^ry 
as  a  teacher  of  astronomyi  while  we  contend  that  we  have  read  better 
treatises  upon  the  subject.  Pei-^picui(y  of  composition,  zxi^factliH  of 
instructing^  are  totally  distinct  concerns :  ^e  suspect  Mr.  Gregory  jiafi 
confounded  them  in  his  account  of  the  plaudits  he  has  received.  If 
he  regard  the  one  as  a  neeefesary  con«cqi«fnt  tipon'f  hr  other,  i^&ftki^ 
him,  for  better  information,  to  the  tutors  who  have  so  liberaUy  praised 
him.  '    • 

Mr.  Gregory  expresses  a  conviction  that  the  view  of  his  arrange- 
aaeat,  as  gi  vea  io  the  ;cth  and  xith  pages  of  his  Preface^  if  presexited 
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to  the  publiCjf  would  be  sufBcicnt  to  repel  the  disapprobation,  cocv 
plained  o£     StiU  retaining  our  opinion,  we  insert  it  to  oblige  h^. 

<  Th^  i^ork  commence  with  a  dcferrohiatioii  of  the  figure  and  dimensions  of 
the  earth  ;  which  is  followed  by  an  explanatfon  of  itimt  relating  to  some  imagi- 
l^ary  pointi,  Jiaes,  and  drcbes  on  the  earthy  and  their  corresponding  ones  in  the 
lieavcRs:  the  apparent  didrnal  motions  Of  the  heavenly  bodies  arc  then  briefly 
Oescribed,  the  tiiumaf  anfd  annual  apparent  m6tions  of  the  son  are  mor6  particu- 
larly pointed  outj  4nd  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  sitnation  of  the  ecliptic  (or* 
oircle,  ID  which  the  sun's  annual  motion  appears  to  be  performed)  is  explainod. 
This  is  followed  by  an  elucidation  of  the  seasons,  a  determination  of  the  length 
of  the  year,  and  an  account  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes :  these  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  description  of  the  methods  by  ^hich  the  relative  situations  of  the  fixed 
ttars  have  Heen  aseertartned,  the  nature  an'd  necesitty  of  the  artifrciat  distribution 
of  them  into  constellations  is  shewnf  and  an  enumeration  of  the  constellations, 
uod  the  most  noted  stars  in  each,  is  givonv  The  author  then  explains  the  nature 
of  parallax,  refraction,  and  the  equation  of  time,  since  the  corr.ecliions  depcndin^^ 
upon  them  are  of  so  much  coufcquehcc ;  and  exemplifies  the  use  of  that  part  of 
astronomy  which  determines  the  apparent  notion  of  the  sun,  and  the  relative 
iituation  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  a  eollectiOn  of  problems,  in  whicli  ire  given 
the  methods  of  determining  the  rising,  culminating,  settiri^,  &e.  of  both  t6e  sum 
and  the  start:  this  part  of  the  work  includes  as  much  of  the  seience  as  could  be 
Inown  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  planets,  or  Ihe  determination  of  \ht  orbit 
and  motions  of  the  nfioon.  After  thi^  the  astronomy  of  the  planets  7s  commenced  : 
the  most  striking  of  their  apparent  motions  are  described,  and  the  description  la 
followed  bya  concise  sketch  of  the  most  celebrated  systems  which  have  been  ilk- 
vented  to  account  for  the  various  phenomet^a ;  and  reasons  are  assigned  for  as- 
tximing  the  system  of  Copernicus,  as  improved  by  Kepler  and  Newton.  The 
theory  of  apparent  motions  is  then  laid  doa*n,  and  applied  to  Mie  phenomena  of 
the  planetary  motions:  the  law  is  shewn  by  which  the  planets  are  retained  in 
their  orbits,  and  its  conformity  with  the  law  of  gravity  is  rendered  obvious.  To 
this  succeeds  the  determination  of  the  orbits  of  the  plaliets,  afnd  the  various  ele- 
xnenti  of  their  theory*,  f/otnr  observation :  In  order  to  effect  this  in  the  most  natu'<> 
jal  way,  the  situation  and  magnitude  of  the  earth's  orbit  are  first  established^  aa 
a  proper  basis  fbr  those  geometrical  operations  which  lead  to  the  determiuation  of 
the  orbits  of  the  other  planets.  The  apparent  and  real  diameters,  the  times  of 
fotation  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  the  incNnations  of  their  axes,  are  then  ascer- 
tained ;  and  Che  illustration  of  their  phases,  stations,  and  other  appearances,  il 
completed.  These  are  followed  by  the  astronomy  of  the  moon  and  satellites,  and* 
the  ring  of  Saturn — by  the  doctrine  of  solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  and  occultalioii* 
of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon — by  an  explanation'  of  the  nature  df  the  transits  of 
Mercury  and  Venus  over  the  sun's  disc,  and  the  method  of  deducing  the  suti*s  pa^ 
jaila^t  from  observations  on  these  transits.  After  these  are  given  thre^  chapters, 
on  the  astronon>y  of  comets,  the  aberration  of  light,  and  the  determination  of  ter* 
restriat  latitudes  and  longitudes.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  contcmplation^of  tKer 
fixed  stars  is  resumed ;  an  enquiry  is  made  into  their  distances,  magnitudes,  na- 
ture, number,  ami  rocfiun ;  and  this  naturally  s\iggcst5  some  reflexions  on  the 
immeftsHy  of  the  universe,  and  some  arguments  to  prove  the  existence  and  attri<« 
botes  of  the  gre«t  first  eaiise :  twitb  which  the  treatise  concludes.  Throughout 
the  whole,  it  is  supposed  ihat  the  reader  has  obtained  a  previous  knowledge  of  tbe 
principles  of  algebra,  plane  and  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry,  conic 
sectiohs,  vnechanics,  optics,  and  the  projections  of  the  sphere :  the  doctrine  of 
fluxions  is  only  made  use  i»f  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  those  respecting  matieit^ 
of  mert  jcuriosity.' 


On  r«vertlni  to  our  last  number,  we  find  an  error  in  the  note  at  the  bottom  of 
p.  C53.  It  is  to  Aristotle's  Physical  ^\eyftathm  atone  the  observation  there 
atated  should  be  confined,  and  not  extentied  to  his  TreatUe  oa  fV^nderftd  AutcmU 
Safiwu  (jatfi  UuvfAAgtwr  AMMrfAaftm)f  as  the  note  inlimates. 
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Art.  I. — Memoires  de  VInstitut  National  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts. 

Mewoirj  of  the  National  Institute  ^Sciences  and  Arts.    VolmJIL 
Paris,     1 80 1. 

In  our  review  of  the  former  volumes  of  this  collection,  of 
which  each  of  the  three  classes  has  published  two,  we  were 
compelled  to  cotisider  them  as  inferior  to  their  predecessors  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  to  remark  that  the  new  institute  fol- 
lowed with  unequal  steps:  and  though  in  the  present  volume 
we  find  some  memoirs  of  deep  and  recondite  research ;  though 
a  few  in  other  branches  are  interesting  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the 
merit  is  not  so  great  as  to  induce  us  to  soften  the  censure  which 
jXistice  has  already  drawn  from  us;  and  we  must  still  wait  for 
die  meridian  of  a*  brightness  which  at  present  scarcely  shines 
ihrith  more  than  a  morning  lustre. 

We  have  already  explamed  the  nature  of  the  history  of  the 
Institute,  and  need  not  repeat  it. — ^The  first  article  in  the  volume 
before  us  is  a  report  of  a  memoir  presented  to  the  class  byM, 
Callet.  The  commissioners  were  MM.  Bossut  and  Le  Qrange; 
and  the  memoir  is  entitled  *  Considerations  on  the  Summation  of 
Certain  periodical  Series  j* — series  so  called,  because  they  are  com- 
posed of  periods  which  return  without  variation  to  infinity,  and 
form  the  mean  between  converging  and  diverging  series.  M.  Callet 
endeavours  to  show,  that,  by  the  generation  of  this  kind  of  sc- 
ries, they  can  only  represent  vague  and  indeterminate  quanti- 
ties. On  the  whole,  he  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  the  commissioners  think  that  the  memoir  merits  publi- 
cation. 

The  second  memoir,  of  which  a  report  is  given  in  the  class 
of  Analysis,  is  by  M.  Biot,  and  entitled  *  Considerations  on  the 
Integers  of  Equations  with  finite  Differences.'  The  author's  ob- 
ject is  to  generalise  some  methods,  and  resolve  some  difficulties, 
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reUtive  to  the  theory  of  differential  equations  raisedt.aivf 
to  the  multipKeity  of  their  integers.  The  commissfoners'  MM. 
la  Place  and  Prony  speak  with  great  respect  of  this  n^emoir^ 
and  the  author's. other  lafK)urs.  }A.  Biot  seems  i^ht  a  young 
tnan  of  cxrasXimkAt  oromise,  anrf  has  stndc,  we  apfprehend,  bear 
elected  member  of  me  Mational  Institute^ 
The  next  class  is  fhat  of  Medunic  Artsr;  and  ^  find  a  re*^ 

E>rt  of  a  new  Telegraph,  the  in?entioli  of  MM.  Breguiet  and' 
retancourt,  by  lilM.  la  Grange,  b  Place,  Bo/rda,  Prony,  Cou« 
lomb,  Charles,  and  Delambre.  Thie  ^achinie  i^  peculiarly 
simple^  eonustiiig  only  of  a  ^rptadiculatr  and  a  moftablc  arm* 
called  the  arrow.^  The  posittojx  of  the  anrb^ir,  tai,  the  angle  it 
madbes  with  the  hdri^n,  express  whatever  ir  iranfed  fi1>m'  the 
telegraph.  The  conttnissioners  speak  ^  it  with  m«ch  respect  t 
and,  by  the  ^  addition  of  laiifems,  if  it  adapted  for  opnf  eyin^ 
intelligence  by  night.  A  {^afte  wodd  lii^Te  gktatly  facSStated 
die  tmnprehension  df  the  reader. 

In  the  dass  of  Philoso^y,  we  find  nit  remarks  of  M.  Baus-' 
sard  on  the  Tides  of  Tenefi'fffe,  ^o  found:  them  very  irregular. 
Lalande  fixed  the  period  ot  high  water  at  noon.  Omer  authors^ 
have  supposed  it  to  te  at  three  o'clock.'  We  suspect  Lalande 
to  be  nearest  tire  truth. 

In  the  dass  of  Chenrivtry,  there  is  a  rej^tnt  oh  a  nMcmoir  or 
M-'  Cossigny,  by  M M*-  Fourcroy  and  Gtfyton'.  Its  object  is  to^ 
f^commend  the  cultivation  of  woad  in  the  Isle  of  France,  from: 
which  he  proposes  to  prepare  a  true  indigo.  A  similar  sub-' 
stance  may,  it  is  said,  be  obtained  from  the  Muc  scabious.  The 
memoir,  hoiMriever,  affords  no  certain  process  6r  plan,  but  only' 
proposals  anicl  inquiries ;  and  the  autjior  seeifrs  unacquainted^ 
with  the  latest  and  best  works  on  the  subject.  On  the  whole, 
the  commissioners  appfaud  lAs  zeal  and  patriotisfl&,  and  V^isb' 
him-  to  pursue  the  inquiries'  more  pointedly  and  sdentificalty. 

We  next  find  a  report  by  MM.  Baycn,  PcUetief,  Vauquelin, 
Chaussier,  and  Lclievre,  on  a  metallic  ingot,  sent  to  the  legisla* 
tlve  bbdy  by  the  Commission  of  Finances.  TBiey  reqifestcd  to^ 
know  its  composition,  and  whether  it  coidd  be  imibted^  *l1ie 
objtct  we  are  tKhacquainted  with.  The  nietal  vhA  whifie,  atid*, 
trhen  broken  or  fi{ed^  the  colotrt-  ii^s  yellowish;  its  specific 
gravity  9.4776.  The  cbmmissioners  found  it  composed  of 
nearly  equal  parts  of  silver  and  copper,  ^ytth  a'very  little  arsenic^ 
and  about  0.04  of  g<)ld. 

*  An  Abstract*  of  a  Repoh  respecit^gr  Colours  ibi' Porcelain,  6y 
M.  Dihl/  follows.  The  great  object  pursued  i^  to  discover  sub- 
stances whose  colour  will  not  change  b^  vitri£baUoh.  Fcifr  oF 
these  only  have  hithertobeeh  knoWn,  arttt  the  proration  Itt^en' 
generally  concealed.  The  commissioners',  NlMrf'ourcroy,  Dar-' 
cet,  and  Guyton,  think  that  the  author  has  in  gqKfal  succeeded^ 
ai)d  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  in  this  braiM^h  of  chemistry. 
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The  same  coloun  appear,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  equally  useful 
in  painting  in  oil,  on  cloth  and  other  substances,  and  to  be 
•carcely  impaired  bj  time  or  the  usual  causes  of  imperfection. 

The  history  of  the  prizes  foUowsi  of  which  few  have  beea 
distributed:  of  the  first  three  questions  no  candidate  has  appeared 
for  the  two  former.  That  on  the  orbit  of  a  comet  was  fully  an* 
swered  by  Burckhard.  The  titles  of  the  memoirs  which  the  In^ 
stitute  think  worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Savons  Etrangers  are  next  introduced  $  and  to  these  succeed  th« 
inventions,  machines,  and  preparations  approved  by  the  society^ 
and  a  list  of  the  printed  books  presented  to  it.  The  iloges  are  tboi^ 
of  the  venerable  DaubNenton  and  of  L^monnicr,  by  M.  Cuvier* 
The  life  of  Daubenton  is  peculiarly  valuable ;  and  we  regret 
that  we  cannot^  from  its  extent,  notice  even  the  leading  facts. 

The  first  memoir  is  that  so  often  mentbned,  ^  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Laws  of  Affinity,  by  M.  Berthollet,'  which  is  conti* 
nued  in  difierent  parts  of  the  volume.  The  second  is  entitJed 
*  Chemical  Considerations  on  the  Use  of  Oxyds  of  Iron  in 
tdying  Cotton,  by  M.  Chaptal.*  Cotton  has  a  very  considerable 
•ffinity  with  oxyd  of  iron,  so  as  to  attract  the  whole  of  it  fixHiT 
m  bath.  It  is  usually  employed  in  a  state  of  solution  \  and 
die  tfcetous,  or  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  is  resorted  to  for 
this  purpose.  The  acetous  is  preferred  chiefly,  because  it  doeft 
iiot  destroy  the  cloth,  as  the  other  metallic  salts  will  do,  unless 
it  be  immediately  immersed  in  water.  M.  Chaptal  proceeds  to 
ibow  what  colour  the  oxyd  of  iron  will  produce,  without  addi>> 
tion  or  preparation,  or  when  employed  with  madder  or  the 
ttstringent  principle.  The  colour  of  iron  is  a  very  solid  one  % 
but  so  greedy  is  the  cotton  of  this  colour^  that  it  soon  becomes 
harsh  to  the  eye,  and  injures  the  stuff.  The  colour  which  it 
gives  is  die  shammy.  When  the  iron  is  precipitated,  the  colour 
is  of  a  dirty  irregular  green,  which  however  soon  becomes  yeU 
low.  The  management  of  this  colour,  so  that  it  may  unite  with, 
the  softer  and  more  uniform  colour  of  vegetables,  is  particularly 
described^  The  management  of  the  iron  with  the  astringent 
principle  is  also  interesting,  but  too  long  for  this  place.  It  haa 
been  supposed,  that,  by  increasing  the  proportions  of  sumach^ 
alder,  or  the  green  oak,  the  use  of  galls  may  be  superseded. 
Thia  is  indeed  th^  case  with  wool  or  silk  \  but  with  cotton  the 
colour  is  dry,  thin,  and  less  solid. 

*  IIL  A  Memoir  on  the  Motions  of  the  Orbits  of  the  Satellites 
of  Saturn  and  Uranus  (the  Georgium  Sidus),  by  M.  la  Place.' 
On  comparing  the  results  of  the  observations  of  Cassini  and 
Bernard,  Lalande  concluded  that  the  node  of  the  orbit  of  the  last 
satellite  of  the  former  planet,  which  is  not  like  those  of  the  first 
ux  satellites  in  the  plane  of  the  ring,  but  a  little  inclined  to  it, 
had  gone  back,  in  the  period  of  seventy-three  years,  60^  50^  about 
5'  37^^  annually.    M.  la  Place,  in  the  present  memoir,  inquires 
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what  would  be  the  result  of  the  theory  of  gravitation.  He  finds 
that  the  firat  six  satellites  are  kept  in  the  same  plane  J>7  the  at* 
traction  of  Saturn  and  his  rings;  but  the  distance^  and  perhaps 
the  size  of  the  scTenth,  renders  it  subject  to  other  powers^and  par- 
jocularly  of  the  Sun,  The  subject,  however,  is  pursued  in  too 
minute  and  scientific  analjrsis  for  an  abstract;  nor  have  the 
observations  been  yet  sufficiently  numerous  or  exact. 
•  *  IV  and  V.  Second  and  third  Memoirs  on  the  Use  and  Utility 
f>{  Mercurial  Preparations  in  the  Small-Pox,  by  M.  Dessessartz.* 
The  first  memoir  on  this  subject  we  noticed  in  our  33d  volume, 
p^  479.  In  the  second,  the  author  examines  the  question  histo* 
ricaily ;  that  is,  he  traces,  in  different  authors^  numerous  in* 
Stances  in  which  mercury  has  been  eiven  previous  to  the  disease, 
and  on  its  appearance.  In  these  the  eruptions  have  either  not 
appeared,  or  been  remarkably  few,  and  the  whole  disease  pe- 
culiarly mild«  The  event  the  author,  after  an  inquiry  some- 
.what  too  minute  and  prolix,  thinks  to  be  owing  to  the  medi** 
ginc,  as  a  specific.  The  facts  advanced  are,  at  least,  mime- 
rous  and  valuable.  In  the  third  memoir,  cur  author  endeavouxv 
to  show  that  the  mineral  preparation  has  been,  in  his  own  prac» 
lice,  successful,  and  lays  down  the  rules  for  conducting  it.  Our 
niedical  readers,  and  particularly  the  advocates  for  the  cow-pox, 
will  not  expect  us  to  detail  more  particularly  the  plans  ot  M« 
Dessessart2t  laid  down  in  the  memoir  beibre  us. 

*  VL  A  theoretical  and  practical  Determination  of  the  Powers 
which  bring  diff^erent  Needles,  saturated  tvith  Magnetism,  to 
the  magnetic  Meridian,  by  M«  Coulomb.'  This  memoir  is  sup* 
plementary  to  the  au thorns  former  labours,  which  we  wereunabie 
to  follow,  from  the  difficulty  of  abridgement,  and  the  impossibility 
of  extracting  any  part  with  advantage.  Whatever  be  the  na- 
ture of  the  magnetic  fluid,  the  author  finds,  thatj  from  its  known 
laws,  it  may  be  subjected  to  calculation^^ 

*  VII.  Memoir  on  the  Theory  of  the  Moon,  by  M.  la  Phce/ 
This  very  scientific  memoir  relates  to  a  motion  of  nutation  in 
the  lunar  orbit,  analogous  to  that  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  the 
period  of  which  is  that  of  the  motion  of  the  nodes  of  the  mooiu  . 
The  terrestrial  spheroid,  by  its  attraction  on  the  satellite,  pfo- 
duces  an  oscillation  on  the  lunar  orbit,  as  the  attraction  of  the 
moon  produces  an  oscillation  on  our  equator. 

*  VIII.  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Cohesion  of  Fluids,  and 
the  Laws  of  their  Resistance,  in  very  slow  Motions,  by  M. 
Coulomb'  This  memoir  is  truly  excellent ;  but  the  whole  de» 
pends  on  minute  experiments  and  calculation,  so  that  we  cannot 
even  convey  a  faint  idea  of  it. 

*  IX.  A  Memoir  on  the  Cupellarion  of  Lead,  in  the  great  Way, 
containing  some  Reflexions  on  the  Inconveniences  resulting 
from  the  Cupels  made  from  Ashes ;  followed  bv  a  new  gcc»-- 
x^mical  Method  of  constructing  these  Cupels;  by  M.  DuhameL' 
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The  cupdhtion  of  lead  is  the  mean  of  separating  the  silver 
from  it;  and  the  principle  on  which  this  is  efiected  is  the  pro-* 
perty  of  the  glass  of  lead  to  penetrate  diiTerent  subst^nces^  and 
leave  the  silver,  which,  in  the  same  heat,  will  not  be  oxidated. 
The  vessels  in  which  this  is  performed  are  called  cupels,  and  are' 
made  from  the  ashes  of  bones  or  of  wood.  As  they  are  soon 
saturated  with  the  lead,  they  are  expensive  in  the  usual  manage- 
ment. Other  methods  have  been  adopted  in  Enjgland;  and  our 
author  refines  still  further  upon  them. 

*  X*  An  Essay  on  the  Analysis  and  Re- composition  pf  the  two 
fixed  Alkalis,  and  of  some  of  the  Earths  supposed  to  be  simple» 
by  MM.  Guyton  and  Desormes.'  We  announced  this  discovery 
some  time  since ;  but  we  own  that  we  expected  a  more  detailed 
and  more  scientific  support  of  it.  The  whole  amounts  to  little 
more  than  suspicion — yet  a  suspicion  not  wljoUy  without  fpun-* 
dation }  the  great  principle  of  which  is,  that,  in  different  pro- 
cesses with  kali  and  soda,  lime  and  magnesia  respectivelv  ap« 
peared ;  and  on  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  same  alKahSi 
there  seemed  to  be  no  Kmits  to  the  appearance  of  the  two 
garths.  Many  of  M.  Desormes'  arguments  are  derived  from  the 
changes  produced  in  consequence  pf  vegetation.  These,  though 
deserving  ^  better  appelUtion  than  theoretical,  are  however  not 
so  clearly  established  as  to  afFord  a  sufficient  foundation  to  a 
doctrine  whose  influence  would  be  very  extensive.  We  shall 
translate  what  M.  Guyton  remarks  from  himself.  It  is  almost 
the  whole  of  his  share  pf  the  memoir,  which  more  particularly^ 
Infers  to  the  $ubjectf 

*  New  processes  have  been  employed.  They  have  been  va* 
fied  and  repeated  frequently  ;  and,  to  confine  the  conclusion  to 
precise  facts,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  treating  pot-ash 
with  difierent  chemical  agents,  when  the  salt  is  perfectly  pore, 
}ime  may  be  separated,  and  that  the  operations  which  pro^ 
duce  this  consequence  are  those  in  which  the  affinities  of  .hy* 
4rogen  are  chiefly  conspicuous.  I  owe  this  conviction  to  two 
experiments. 

^  The  first  is  the  decomposition  of  oxygenated  mutbt  of 
pot-ash  by  the  phosphoric  acid.  Infusing  this  mixture  in  a  cm** 
cible  of  platina,  the  mass  is  re-dissolved  ;  and  if  the  excess  4>f 
acid  be  saturated  with  ammonia,  a  phosphat  of  lime  is  precipi- 
tated ;  and  (his  operation  mav  be  repeatedly  performed  on  the 
same  quantity  of  muriat,  witnout  any  diminution  of  the  pro* 
duct.  The  second  experiment  is  a  process  in  which  pot-ash 
infusion  acts  on  charcoal*  A  cdnside^ble  portion  assumes  the 
form  of  carbonic  acid  j  apd  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  is  visi* 
))Ie,  which  cannot  be  renewed  hj  adding,  watenta  the  mixture 
.^ben  the  piH-^h  is  Mtimted  witn  carbonic  acid  :.clie  rcnuiDdrf 
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IS  pot'ssh  in  tbe  state  of  csTbonate;  and  lime,  lilueh  the  osific 
acid  inunediatcly  separates  from  the  nitric' 

The  rest  of  the  article,  we  have  said,  consists  of  what  9x^7  he 
styled  presumptive  proofs,  and  experiments  by  no  oieans  con- 
clusive. We  have  not  found  that  the  subject  has  been  rc^ 
^on^dered;  and,  indeed,  doubts  will  easily  suggest  themselves  to, 
.  the  experienced  chemist.  Wc  must  however  wait  for  the  result 
<rf  further  and  more  decisive  experiments. 

*  XI.  Memoir  on  the  Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Organsi 
of  Circulation  in  the  Fetus  when  it  has  once  begun  to  breathe,  by 
M.  Sabaticr.'    These  doctrines  are  by  no  means  new,  tbough 
sot  generally  known.    Instead  of  the  rijght  and  left  auricle  of- 
ihe  heart  forming  one  cavify  by  means  ot  the  foramen  ovale,  loi 
order  that  the  blood  from  the  placenta  may  be  mixed  with  thai; 
which  has  passed  through  the  lungs,  M.  Sabatler  thinks  that  the. 
blood  from  the  lower  vena  cava  passes  into  the  left,  auricle,  an4 
that  from  the  superior  into  the  right;  so  that  all.  the  blood  re- 
turns, stcmdarily^  to  the  placenta  before  it  has  i^c-^ommenccd  its 
course,  nearly  as  in  the  adult;  it  traverses  the  whole  of  ^e 
aorta ;  and  the  fluid,  in  its  circulation,  describes  the  figure  oi 
8.    This  doctrine  was  published  by  the  auth9r  in  1774,  iii 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and  has  ^en  repeated  in  difte];en( 
jpublications  \  but  is  not  very  generally  known,  except  on  the 
continent.     The  cause  of  the  commencement  pf  respiration  is 
examined  somewhat  more  accurately  than  in  other  writer^,  bui 
more  diffusely.    The  principle  of  M.  Sabatier  is,  that,  froii\  the 
difference  of  position,  the  abdominal  viscera  fall  down,  and 
draw  with  them  the  diaphragm;  thus  expanding  the  lungs,  and  ^ 
bringing  the  intercostal  muscles,  by  consent,  into  action.    The 
vessels  of  the  lungs  are  thus  more  completely  filled ;  and  the 
blood  is  carried  into  the  right  auricle  so  copiously,  that  tbe  valve 
of  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed,  and  cannot  admit  the  l^^ood 
brought  to  it  by  the  inferior  cava.    The  proof  of  the  falling 
down  of  the  viscera,  thus  described,  and  its  consequences,  is 
drawn  from  a  minute  anatomical  investigation  of  the  direction 
'  of  the  aorta  and  its  first  ramifications.    In  the  fetus,  fpr  in- 
stance, the  common  trunk  of  the  subclavian  and  right  carotid 
arises  from  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta; 
wliile  die  left  subclavian  <  smswirs'  to  its  lowest  part,  contrary 
to  what  is  observed  in  the  adult.  When  the  liver,  too,  was  raised 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  by  pressing  up  the  diaphr^m,  die 
hepatic   veins  were   nearer   to'  the  foramen  ovale,  and   the 
blood  passed  into  the  heart  in  an  almost  horizontal  direction : 
but,  after  die  liver  had  taken  its  proper  situation,  they  were  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  the  passage  was  more  oblique.    For  a 
iiaiilar  reasoii^  the  canalis  arteriosus  msdoes,  after  blithe  a  more 
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Acme  angle  with  the  aorta;  and  its  mal  elasticity,  of  greater 
muscular  power,  (for  its  parietes  are  tiiick  and  solid).9oon  occa- 
sions its  contraction  into  a  ligament.  The  i^mbilical  arteries  are 
obliterated  in  consequence  of  these  changes  and  the  extension 
of  the  )e|rsj  which  straiten  die  folds  of  the  femoral  arteries,  and 

iroduce  a  freqr  prculation  in  the  lower  extremities:  whence^ 
.  e  might  have  added,  arisen  a  n^re  rapid  increase  of  their 
bulk  sooij  after  birth. 

*  XII.  Memoir  on  the  Artof  niakin?  Gua-Flints,  by  M.  Do* 
}bmieu.'  It  is^  ^t,  believe^  generally  known  tliat  gun-flints  are 
itruck  info  their  ysual  form  ^  a  lucky  or  a  dextrous  blow  of  the 
hammer.  The  agate  flints  are  ground  on  a  wheel.  The  cheap- 
ness of  gun-flints  supports  the  account  of  our  author,  which  is 
{truly  astonishing,  viz.  that  a  good  workman  will  prepare  and 
finish  a  thousand  gun-flints  in  mree  days.  It  is  not  a  very  nice 
px  difficult  task.  M.  Dolomieu  describe^  the  silex  pyromachus(, 
as  he  styles  it,  very  particularly  {  ij  appears  to  be  a  very  pure 
siliceous  stone,  and  the  same  as  is  usually  found  in  calcareous 
mountains.  He  seems  to  think  it  almost  peculiar  to  France : — we 
4are  not  say  that  the  facility  of  breaking  may  not  be  confined  to 
p  few  countries:  \mx,  a  silex  jpf  this  purity  is  extremely  common^ 

*  XIII.  AJMeinpirxjn  Mines,  by  M.Marescot.*  The  chief  object 
of  this  mejnoir  is  to  show  that  the  explosive  forpe  pf  gun-pow- 
der in  mines  \%  increased  by  not  entirely  filung  the  chamber. 
The  expansion  of  the  sjirrounding  air  is  supposed,  with  some 
reason,  tp  jnqrease  the  power;  but  the  experiment^  are  neither 
fished  nor  conplusjve. 

*  XIV.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cau.se  of  the  connate  Umbilical  Her- 
nia, by  M.  Lassas.^  fhis  memoir  is,  as  usual,  difllise,  but  instrucr 
tive.  The  swelling  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  hernia,  but  a 
tumor  arising  from  the  vast  bulk  ol  the  liver,  rupturing  the  linei 
^Iba,  and  leaving  sometimes  the  liver,  at  others  t^e  small  intes- 
tines, covered  only  by  the  peritonaeum,  exposed  to  view«  It  is 
usually  fatal :  but  the  little  that  art  can  dfect  if  ^ell  de^ed  in 
the  memoir  before  ^. 

*  XV.  The  rj5S3ge  of  Mercury  orcr  the  Sun,  observed  i8th 
rioreal,  yeaf  yil,  by  M.  Delf  mbrc.*  Tfcis  memoir  is  incapaWc 
of  abridgement^  but  it  is  ^opiou$,  profound,  and  instructive. 

*  XVf  aid  XVti.  Two  Memoirs  on  new  methodical  Arranger 
ments  of  Birds  and  mammiferous  Animals,  by  M.  )a  Cepede/  < 

Hiese  memoirs  show  the  author  to  possess  comprehensive 
views  of  nature,  and  to  hold  no  mean  rank  among  naf ural 
inquirers.  His  work  on  serpents  was  a  juvenile  one  \  and  some 
parts  of  his  ichthyological  system  we  have  found  reason  to  blame : 
yet^-pn  the  whole,  he  is  a  philosopher  of  considerable  attain- 
ments; and  his  reflexions  on  arrangement,  in  general,  are  highly 
Valuable.    These  we  cannot  enlarge  on,  but  shall  give  the  out- 
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line  of  hU  two  systems,  and  begin  with  the  mammaliaj  as  the 
more  important  class. 

The  mammalia  are  arranged  in  two  divisions:  the  first,  those 
without  membranous  wings  or  fins;  the  second,  those  with 
wings.  We  are  much  pleased  with  this  distinction,  because  wc 
avoid  two  incongruities,  that  of  classing  the  bats  with  human 
beings,  and  the  whales  with  land  atiimals  in  general.  The  sub- 
divisions are  taken  from  the  form  of  the  extremities ;  and  the 
first  is  the  quadrumanesi  four  feet  resembling  hands,  and  the 
pedimanes,  two  fee,t  resembling  hands.  We  thus  find  the  kan- 
garoo and  the  opossum  with  the  monkeys;  but  some  incongruity 
cannot  perhaps  be  avoided  in  every  part  of  a  system.  The  sul>- 
ordinate  divisions  are  taken  from  the  teeth.  The  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  subdivisions,  are  the  plantigrades,  aa 
articulated  sole,  adapted  for  walking  ;  digitigrades,  animals  that 
walk  on  toes ;  pachydermes,  animals  whose  toes  are  inclosed  in  a 
thick  skin,  and  divided  into  more  than  two  hoofs  •,  bisulci,  or 
ruminating  animals  with  two  hoofs ;  solipedes,  those  with  one 
only;  and,  which  is  the  last  subdivision,  and  contains  one  genu^ 
alone,  equus. 

The  second  division  contains  the  cheiropteres,  animals  whos^ 
fore  feet  are  furnished  with  membranes  like  wings,  and  the  na-i 
'  geoires,  those  with  fins.  In  the  former  we  find  the  Americaa 
owl,  defined  by  the  four  claws  of  the  fore-feet  greatly  elon- 
gated. The  finned  animals  are  divided  into  the  empctres,  those 
whose  fore-feet  are  in  the  form  of  finsj  and  the  cetacea,  ani- 
mals without  any  feet  behind. 

Birds  are  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  which  may  be  in  ge- 
neral styled  land-  and  water-birds.  The  former  are  more  strictly 
limited  by  the  following  definitioh  ; — *  the  bottom  of  the  leg 
furnished  with  feathers,  toes  in  no  instance  wholly  united  by  a 
large  membrane:  the  latter,  *  by  the  bottom  of  the  leg  wanting 
feathers,  or,  several  of  the  toes  being  united  with  a  large  mem- 
brane.' The  principal  divisions  are  taken  from  the  situation  of 
the  toes,  the  /wMivisions  from  the  toes  and  claws,  and  the  or- 
ders from  the  beaks.  The  first  subdivision  comprises  the 
climbers,  chiefly  the  parrot  kind,  with  large  strong  toes:  the  sg^ 
cond  division  is  divided  into  the  birds  of  prey,  with  very  strong 
and  crooked  claws ;  the  sparrows,  •  with  claws  slightly  bent, 
tpes  very  free,  or  united  only  the  length  of  the  first  phalanx;* 
the  pl^typodes,  flat  feet,  with  the  external  toes  united  almo^ 
through  their  whole  length:  these  are  the  birds  with  large  bills, 
as  the  buceros,  &c.;  and  the  gallinaceous,  with  the  toes  of  the 
fore-feet  united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane. 

The  divisions  of  the  second  sub-class  are  taken,  as  before, 
from  the  situation  of  the  toes ;  the  subdivisions  from  the  tnem.. 
brana^xous  connexion}  and  tV  orders  ixom  the  beaks*    The 
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first  subdivision  arc,  the  water-birds,  whose  fore-toes  are  entirely 
united  by  a  membrane;  the  latiremes,  whose  fore-toes  are 
united  by  a  large  membrane  \  the  river-birds^  whose  toes  are 
united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane.  The  second  division  con* 
tarns  the  running  birds,  as  the  ostrich,  dido,  &c.  These  are  not 
all  water-^birds  ;  so  that  M.  la  Cepede  has  not  actually  adhered 
to  the  distinction  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic.  The  two  me- 
moirs now  noticed  are  the  last  of  the  volume ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  fourth  volume  of  this  collection  ha$ 
appeared. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  third  volume  published  by  order  of  the 
department  of  Moral  and  Political.  Sciences.  This,  as  usual,  con«- 
sists  of  two  distinct  sections — its  history,  and  its  memoirs*  The 
former,  occupying  seventy-five  pages,  exhibits  an  abridged  ac- 
count of  the  transactions  of  the  class,  a  notice  on  the  life  and 
writings  of  M.  Baudin,  the  prizes  proposed,  and  a  list  of  books 
presented.  We  must  pay  some  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
volume,  before  we  proceed  to  the  memoirs. 

In  the  account  of  the  transactions,  we  find  that  the  labours 
cf  the  class  have  been  considerably  directed  to  the  formation  of 
a  system  of  pasigraphyy  or  universal  language,  founded  not  upon 
»  uniformitv  01  tongue,  but  of  signs  selected  for  the  repre- 
sentation 01  ideas.  This  visionary  attempt  has  been  so  fre- 
quently  brought  forward  in  all  ages  from  the  times  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  present,  and  so  frequently  relin.* 
quished  as  an  impossibility,  even  by  its  most  sanguine  inven- 
tors, that  we  have  no  expectation  of  success  from  any  new  ex- 
ertions. Four  or  five  different  theories  upon  this  abstruse 
Hubject,  alPof  them  said  to  be  highly  ingenious,  have  neverthe-  ' 
}ess  been  presented  to  the  class,  which  has  not  only  attended'  to 
their  development,  and  discussed  their  re^spective  merits  in  a 
variety  of  sittings,  but  has  named  a  committee  from  its  body  for 
investigating  still  further  the  question  of  their  practicability. 

To  another  committee  has  been  referred  a  project  of  M. 
3uttet,  equally  fugacious  and  chimerical;  which,  considering 
words  as  algebraic  expressions,  consists  in  resolving  theih  by  an 
filgebrajc  analysis.  According  to  this  fanciful  system,  every 
individual  word  is  compounded  of  one  or  more  prepositions,  of 
;i  proper  radical  and  termination :  of  these  elementary  members 
fhe  preppsition  is  regarded  as  a  co-efiicient,  and  the  termination 
9S  a  quotient.  M.  Buttet  investigates  the  value  of  the  former^ 
|n  connexion  with  that  of  the  latter;  and  combining  these  three 
imaginary  data  of  a  term,  its  preposition,  its  radical,  and  its  ter^* 
mination,  he  afitppta  to  deduce,  from  a  series  of  rules  constructed 
for  the  occasion,  the  most  precise  meaning  of  which  the  term  is 
capable,  and  thus  conceives  that  he  is  equally  promoting  tliQ 
rectificadon  pf  '\ic^  s^nd  r^c  perfection  of  language. 


The  labours  of  the  Institute  appear  to  more  advantage  iif 
tnrbpounding  for  solution  a  variety  of  queries^  many  of  then^ 
well  digested  and  of  coil^iderable  moment,  to  die  Institute  esta* 
blifhed  a  few  years  since  by  Bonaparte  in  Sgypt,  when,  in  the 
kenith  of  his  victorious  career  in  thai  quarter  of  die  world,  he 
vts .  ambitious  of  adding  the  character  t>f  Maecenas  to  that  of 
paesan  Of  the  answers  we  are  nqt  as  yet  presented  with  any 
statement;  and  we  are  fearful  that  the  destruction  of  the  esta? 
Idishment  by  posterior  circumstances — an  event  which  we  can^ 
not  but  deplore,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  be  replaced  \>j  any  other 
natiot^— MfiU  e^ctually  preclude  our  attaiilxng  ^e  Information 
we  niight  otherwise  have  possessed. 

To  inqturies  of  this  description  the  National  Institute  hat 
tubjoined  others,  concerning  the  mo^e  of  cbmmei:cial  commu- 
nication with  the  East  anteripr  to  the  discovery  of' America  and 
the  Cape  of  Gqqd  Hope.  It  is  well  known  that  at  this  period—^ 
fo  wit,'fr9m  the  twrelfm  |o  the  fiftc^^th  century— such  commif> 
fucatiqn  was  principally  maintained  by  the  (jevant^ne  states,  and 
especially  the  Genoese ;  ;ind  to  the  public  archives  qf  the  latter 
therefor^^  to  the  libraries  of  the  archbishop  and  ablets  of  the 
republic,  the  National  Institute  has  applied  for  many  imporun^ 
4ocmnen(9  they 'are  supposed  to  possess  \  wnile  it  h^  referred 
|he  farther  investigation  of  the  subject  to  a  committee  composed 
pf  MM.  Boucharfl,  Papoi^,  De  Salles,  and  Xevesque,  ' 

In  our  last  article  we  noticed  th^t  much  attention  had  bee^ 
paid  by  the  class  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences  to  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  burials,  both  with  regard  to  the  health  of  th^ 
public  and  a  decent  veneration  for  (he  deceased.  Fxpm  the  his«» 
tory  before  us,  we  learn  that  thi^  attention  has  been  carried  tq 
a  still  greater  extent;  that  many  valuable  memoiics  have  been 
received,  in  answer  to  seyeral  very  pertinent  questipns  addressed 
to  the  natiqn  at  large;  aiid  that  a  <rommitt^e  lias  been  appointed 
to  consider  of  them  generally,  and  to  concentrate  their  contents 
into  one  homogeneous  and  practical  paper.  We  cannot  tran- 
scribe all  the  regulations  which  are  herein  proposed;  it  is 
enough  to  assert  mat.many  of  them  evince  much  political  wis- 
dom, and  discover  much  sensibility  of  heart ;  some  are,  never- 
theless, far  too  fancifiiK  and  the  whole  purposely  al>stracted 
from  all  considerations  of  religion  or  a  future  state.  We  must 
make  some  allowance,  however,  for  the  fashion  of  the  pe- 
riod in  which  they  were  drawn  up.  The  profession  of  religion 
has  of  late  been  regaining  its  ascendency;  and  as  the  combi- 
nation of  religious  tenets  of  every  description  is  admitted  in 
their  fullest  extent  with  the  proposed  code,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  such  a  combination  will  instantaneously  be  efiected. 
'  Of  the  remaining  labours  of  the  class,  the  chief  we  have  to 
nodce  are,  first,  an  attempt  to  revivify  an  examination  proposed 
as  early  as  the  year  1734,  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
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B^lk«  Lettres,  as  to  <  What  hat  tsjeen  the  state  of  letters  19 
f  raucc  from  tl^  age  of  Charlemagne  tf)  that  of  Francis  L  P  and^ 
secondly,  an  accoant  of  a  decuxKU  telegraphi  invented  con}Qintl]r 
|yy  several  ingeniqiis  artists;  the  basis  of  which  is  t6  designate 
Cfery  word  in  the  French  toi^e  by  an  apprropriate  oipher  $  the 
'correspondence  of  whi^lj  F^rds  and  ciphers  are  to  be  learned 
1^  a  dictionary^  aJso  densed  sw4  presented  to  the  class  by  the 
same  artists. 

The  departmeitt  of  Mora)  and  Poli^cal  Sciences  has  been 
fruly'  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  several  of  its  most  valuable 
fnembers  and  associates  since  the  date  of  its  last  volume.  Of 
the  latter  it  has  to  cqmmemorate  the  deatti  of  four— MM.  Gau« 
tier  de  Sibert,  Cafatelli  du  Falga,  La  Forbonnais^  and  D'Arfon; 
and  of  each  we  meet  with  an  honouraltle  mention,  in  a  brief 
but  appropriate  biography.  To  the  former  it  is  a  custo.m  of  the 
Institute  to  allot  a  larger  space,  in  ax^  express  chapter,  entitled  a 
ftctice.  Such  a  hpiice  we  now  have,  in  consecutive  order,  on  the 
|ife  and  writings  of  M.  Ba\idin,  by  .the  secrets^ry,  M.  Champagne. 
The  class  has  indeed  to  deplore  the  death  pf  two  Qther  resident 
meml^rs,  MM.  Creuze-la-Touche  and  IiCgrand  d'Aussy;  the 
latter  pf  whom  \s  already  known  by  qame  to  the  majority  of  our 
reader^,  from  the  analysis  we  have  given  of  h^s  contributions  to 
the  common  stqck  of  labour.  But  me  ttiogvaphy  c^f  these  philo* 
sophers  is  deferred  till  a  future  volume. 

To  Baudin  the  National  Institute  ha^  been  mu6h  indebted. 
He  was  one  of  its  most  active  membex^  and  ^  slight  glance  over 
pur  own  articles  upon  this  subject  will  Ao^  that  his  memoirt 
are  among  the  niost  valuable  it  has  produced* — Peter  Charles 
.  Lewis  Baudin  was  bom  at  Sedan,  October  x  8,  1748,  of  parent* 
irho  were  allied  to  the  first  families  of  the  magistracy.  He  was 
Resigned  for  the  bar,  and  was  in  consequence  very  sedulously 
educated  under  a  tutor  who  had  been  the  pupil  of  RoUin  and 
Coffin^  and  from  whose  system  q!  ethics  he  acquired  a  severity  of 
morals  which  procured  him  the  name  of  Cato.  He  completed 
his  education  at  Paris,  in  the  ooUege  of  Louis  le  Grande  com^ 
menced  the  prqfessbn  of  advocate,  and,  in  spite  of  the  most  se« 
ductive  offers  to  the  contrary,  mamtained  the  cause  of  the 
isxiled  parliaments  in  1770.  However,  at  the  instigation  of  hi^ 
friend  Gilbert  d^  Voisins*  whom  he  tenderly  bved»  he  quitted 
the  bar  a  few  years  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  it,  to  be- 
come the  instructpr  of  his  friend's  children.  In  1783  he  mar^ 
iried,  returned  to  Sedan,  occ^upied  a  variety  of  posts  of  honour 
in  his  native  town;  was  afterwards  elected  into  the  legisbtivar 
assembly,  by  die  suffrages  of  the  department  of  die  Ardennesi 
next  into  the  national  convention;  and»  finally,  into  the  council 
of  ancients.  With  less  vioknce  dian  most  of  lus  oolfeg«es^ 
Baudin  ajqpeaia  to  have  po«esied  far  more  honesty  as  wdl  at 
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perspicuity  of  mind.  In  the  performance  of  his  respective  diu: 
ties  he  was  indefatigable.  There  were  few  national  committees 
of  which  he  was  not  appointed  a  member,  and  none  in  which, 
he  did  not  take  a  prominent  part.  When,  on  the  first  esta-* 
blishment  of  the  National  Institute,  he  was  nominated  a  mem* 
ber,  he  did  not  relax  from  the  superior  demands  x)f  his  political 
functions  \  yet  ws^  he  punctual  in  his  attendance  at  its  sit-^ 
tings,'  and  eager,  by  his  own  writings,  to  promote  its  literary  re-- 
putation.  It  was  Baudin  who  first  protested  against  the  inde- 
cency of  the  commpn  mode  of  sepulture* 

*  At  the  first  moyemcnt,*  says  his  biogrtpher,  *  of  his  virtuous 
indignation  against  so  cruel  an  indifference,  a  committee  was 
unanimously  appointed,  of  which  Baudin  was  a  member.  In 
two  memoirs,  full  of  philanthropy,  his  eloquent  voice  im- 
peached this  truly  moral  depravation,  which  drives  back  into 
eternal  oblivion  those  sacred  spoils  of  the  dead,  without  honour-^ 
ing  them  with  a  t^ar,  without  conceding  to  them  those  tender  re- 
membrances which  are  so  imperiously  demanded  by  nature  ancj 
by  gratitude.' 

The  memory  of  Baudin  deserves  therefore  to  be  cherished  by . 
his  countrymen.  May  his  virtues  form  an  object  of  their  imi- 
tation I  He  died  suddenly  on  the  twenty-first  of  Vendemiaire, 
year  VlII,  shortly  after  the  debarkation  of  Bonapaite  at  Frejus^. 
overpowered,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Champagne,  by  the  excess 
of  joy  which  such  an  event,  in  conjunction  with  several  othei;' 
circumstances  equally  advantageous  or  glorious  to  his  country^ 
bad  produced  upon  his  mind  \  but  more  probably,  though  more 
prosaically,  from  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  the  gout,  to  which,  not-« 
withstanding  the  simplicity  of  his  life,  and  the  multiplicity  of  his 
literary  pursuits,  he  had  long  been  a  martyr. 

In  the  chapter  containing  the  catalogue  of  prizes,  which  im- 
mediately follows  the  biography  of  M.  Baudin,  we  find  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  proposed  in  the  last  volume  are  renewed 
m  the  present,  with  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  terms,  in  con« 
sequence  of  no  adequate  solutions  having  hitherto  been  returned. 
The  two  following  questions  arc  new.  The  prize  for  each — but- 
their  amount  in  either  case  is  not  mentioned — is  to  be  distri- 
buted at  the  public  sitting,  Messidor  15,  year  IX. 

*  By  v'hat  causes  has  the  spirit  of  liberty  been  devicIopM  in 
France  from  the  period  of  Francis  I.  to  the  year  1789?' 

'  What  are  the  principal  changes  (geographical)  which  the 
globe  has  sustained,  and  which  are  either  indicated  or  demoiw 
Btrated  by  history?' 

The  history  ot  the  class  closes  with  the  list  of  primed  books- 
preaenfeed  to  it  since  the  publication,  of  its  last  volume.    These 


C^xisist  of  fifty-four  articles  oidy-^flMie  of  them  rtrj  recondite^ 
and  few  of  tKem  rery  valuable.  All  but  one,  which  is  an  Ame^ 
rican  publication,  are  indeed  of  die  language  of  the  country^ 
and  ot  very  modem  date.    We  proceed  to  the  Memoirs. 

'  I.  Discourse  on  social  Science.  By  M.  Cambacer^s.' 
At^ojther  leaf  taken  out  of  the  Social  Contract  of  Jean-Jaques. 

'  Mutual  want  engenders  the  first  links  of  society.  Incapable 
of  sufficing  for  himself,  n^an  is  compelled  to  seek  his  fellow 
man.  It  is  want  which  whispers  to  mankind  to  unite  their 
faculties,  that  every  one  may  enjoy  the  faculties  of  the  whole. 
Hence  sciences  and  arts--all  produced  from  the  same  mother,  to 
embellish  and  exalt  her — all  the  progeny  of  Nature,  who,  by  the 
aid  of  Genius,  unfold  their  talents,  and  generate  a  new  nature 
in  their  turn.  But,  without  protection  and  personal  safety,  of 
what  use  are  these  first  links  of  society,  since  our  chief  want  is 
to  defend  ourselves  against  ourselves  r  Hence,  the  first  social 
relations  being  once  established  between  individuals,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  introduce  a  rein, — to  impose  a  rule  of  restraint.  Thusau- 
thority  issues  and  commands  all  by  laws.  Frequently,  impotent 
however,  and  more  frequently  still  improvident,  the  law  stands 
in  need  of  an  assistant,  a  helpmatei  The  wise  and  benevpleni 
^Author  of  Ni^ture  has  rivenher  morality, — imperious  goveraess  of 
mankind  by  hopes  and  £ears.  Arts,  laws,  morality, — ^in  these 
thiree  behold,. then,  the  chief  means  of  civilisation,  the  true  ele- 
ments of  social  science !' 

All  this  has  been  said  a  thousand  times  before,  and  in  nearly 
the  same  language. 

*  IL  Geographital  Considerations  on  the  Southern  Limits  of* 
Frcndi  Guiana.    By  M.  Buache.' 

By  the  eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  the  Brasils,  or  territory  appertaining  in  that  quarter  to 
the  Portuguese,  is  determined  by  tne  river  Oyapok ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  memoirist  is  to  prove  that  there  are  two 
rivers  of  this  namej  one  situated  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  at 
a  distance  from  each  other  of  something  more  than  five  degrees; 
and  that  the  Portuguese,  .by  pretending  mat  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
refers  to  the  northern  Oyapok,  have  not  only  unjustly  claimed  pos- 
session of  some  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  Guiana,  which  ought 
to  appertain  to  France,  but  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  country 
to  which  they  have  no  possible  pretensions,  and  which  they  never 
were  intended  to  possess  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whose  decision 
relates  to  the  southern  Oyapok,  or  that  situated  in  the  embqu^ 
chure  of  the  river  Amazon.  This  subject  is  well  managed. 
M.  Buache  has  read  much,  and  examined  closely;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  his  arguments  would  have  had  little  avail,  had  they 
not  been  powerfully  seconded  by  the  talismanic  threats  of  Bona- 
parte.   The  writer  bbtfervcij  however,  that  the  same  name  of 
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Ojapok,  by  wUcH  these  Mo  dittiact  tiM»  9re  ebnfoiinde4  to^ 

Je^cr/i6  referreil  to  in  ileirfnl  tidttiet  bctwteii  Spahi  and 
Portugal  I  but  thai  the  Djrtpok  it  in  these  bocaskmdlljr  ileoo- 
minatea^  from  ita  dincoteren  the  Hver  of  Vlhcent-Pinsl^n.  His 
^bjeet  is  to  decide  to  whicn  qi  this  two  0)ra{>oks  the  hame  of 
Vincent- PitiSDn  will  best  apply;  and  he  clearly  prbtea  that  it 
ban  6nly  ap^rtain  to  tK^  teumern  Oyapok,  for  that  Vmccnt- 
Tanez^rHnson  neVer  touched,  as  is  obvious  fi*bm  all  the  accounts 
we  haire  bf  his  voyage,  on  tKe  tlortKbrii  side  of  die  equator.  He 
refers,  bbrebVen  tb  tKii  Spanish  aiid  Portuguese  treaties,  iii 
which  the  kttef  Oyapok  albncii^  tniis  expressly  designated;  and 
condttdes  that  the  natural  as  well  as  the  intentional  boundary  of 
the  tfcaty  of  Utrecht,  with  respect  to  the  French  and  Portit- 
gaese  territories  in  this  quarter,  is  the  river  Amazon.  *  I  le^ve 
It,'  says  he,  *  to  politicians  to  calculate  what  France  has  Ibst  by 
iit  continuation'of  such  an  error;  I  iirill  only  obserre  that  the 
interior  of  Guiana  is  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  interest^ 
ine  *pots  of  all  America;*  The  Frchcli  gbvcriunent  ^ms  since 
to  twire  thought  the  same>  oir  perhaps  thoueht  the  same  Sefore- 
hanri>  atid  merely  bommUnicated  its  idead  ttirbugh  die  mcdiufli 
ef  the  pteseht  meinbih  The  disputed  liHe  of  coast  iii  well  illas* 
bated  by  a  chart.  • 

*  in.   historic  Essay  on  aUcient  and  modem  Navigation^ 
nto  high  Northern  Latitudes,    tiy  M.  Bptigainville.' 

Of  what  length  this  essay  is  to  consist,  when  ecfndiicled,  we 
know  not,  ifbr  at  j;iresent  we  are  favbuied  with  the  first  part 
iloiie;  the  object  of  whitii  U  to  prote,  firit,  that  geography  is  a 
science  altogether  modern  |  and,  lecondly,  thaf  of  all .  th^ 
toyages  Jiithetto  attempted  or  actually  acconwlished  in  these 
high  latitudes,  nbt  one  has  proposed  to  itself  a  mete  arrival 
at  the  north  pole — the  indiicement  having  been  either  to  find 
but  a  more  eipeditious  bourse  ftom  Europe  to  die  East4ndies9 
br  to  extend  the  lucrative  traffic  of  ii^iale-fisheries.  It  is  to 
the  immediate  tesion  of  the  nbrth  pole  that  ottr  author  wishce 
to  direct  the  pubUc  attention,  as  a  spot  likely,  if  once  attained 
and  investigated,  to  be  productive  oi  infinite  advantage  to  a  va* 
riety  of  the  most  smpoftant  sciences  pursued  by  the  mind  o£ 
man. 
^  To  the  navigation  of  the  ancients  M.  Bougainville  appears  to 
jpve  too  slender  a  degree  of  commendation,  excepting  in  tlit 
mstance  of  the  very  questionable  voyages  of  Pytbeas,  the  whole 
of  whose  sutements  are  supposed,  in  q>position  to  his  own 
countryman,  M.  Gosselin,  to  have  been  tonndcd  on  personal 
observation.  With  the  mote  extensive  and  intrepid  voyages  of 
modem  circumnavigators  he  is  better  t^cquaintedi  and  among 
these  the  English,  and  eepedally  the  unfortunate  Cook,  cosne 
in  for  a  due  share  of  eulogy. 
We  have  often  had  oocasion  to  aniaMdvwt  on  the  ilUberal 
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fcQndttct  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companyi  whd  have  not  onljj  ii| 
h)any  instancesj  impeded  every  attempt  at  obtaining  additional 
information  in  their  own  qtiarter,  but,'  like  the  Carthaginians  of 
old,  have  been  suspectedi  at  times,  of  garbling  facts  themselves^ 
knd  of  purposely  propagating  gross  misintelligenqe  with  respect 
to  the  course  of  different  bays  arid  rivers  in  t&ir  vicinity,  in  or- 
der to  destrov  all  competition  \xi  their  own  gains.  We  arc  sorry 
to  perceive  tnc  same  observation  advanced  Jri  the  memoir  before 
us,  and  in  a  manner  fhat  too  fully  c6nfirms  the  fruth  off  the 
rumors  so  repeatedljf  communicated  to  us  od  this  head.  The 
heading  of  M.  Bougainville  extends  no  later  tjliam  id  the  voyage* 
of  cantain  Cook  and  his  astociates  on  jiit  one  side  of  the  p<fley 
ind  the  expeditions  of  Pickersgill  arid  Toung  on  the  others  suid 
he  has  ^iU  doubts,  therefore,  of  the  existeniie.of  thepaasaco 
iirhich  has  been  sp  freqtfeA'tly  atterhpted,  notwithstanding  Che. 
tonfidence  with  w)iich  its  existence  is  conjectured  by  the  two. 
latter  iii  their  ^atexiient  comtnunicated  to  the  Royal  Society.  Had 
he  been  acquainted  with  the  voyages  of  Vancouver,  and  espe-. 
cially  of  Mackenzie,  of  which  latter  some  account  will  be  found 
in  our  number  for  June  last,  these  doubts  would  no  longer  have, 
existed;  since,  although  no  continuous  sea  has  yet  been  de<£ 
tected,  the  communication  of  immense  rivers,  whese  eoilrse. 
and  conjunction  are  there  clearly  laid  down,  affords  a  ^Oknpleee 
inland  navigation,  and  ^ves  at  least  something  of  the  paSlsagc 
which  has  been  so  long  inquired  after. 

Here  the  limits  of  a  periodical  analysis  conmel  vis  to  rest.  We 
ihall  resome  the  subject  in  onr  neit  Appendix  |  but  must  now. 
hasten  td  voL  III  rf  the  class  of  Literature  arid  Polite  Arts« 


Tlie  historical  division  6ommences^  with  a  notice  of  memoirs^ 
dther  ftot  printed  or  published  ^parately,  by  My  Villar,  secre- 
tary.   Amotig  the^e,  me  two  which  principally  strike  our  atten- 
tion arefy  Observations  on  a  Greek  Manu^npt,  containing  a:  , 
Work  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Ancients,  erroneously  attributed 
to  Democtitus  of  Abdera;  Md  an  Essay,  by  Professor  Ancillon, 
of  Berlin,  on  Psalm'  Ixviii ;  proposing,  as  t|ie  report  avers,  an. 
interpretation  more  natural,  more  intelligible^  and  m6re  satis* 
factory,  than  any  vfthich  ha^  yet  appeared.     MM.  AmeiQion  and 
Langles  are  appointed  commissaries  fo4r  the  exaAiination  of  this 
%ork}  and  the  accoii/nt  closes  with  the  following  observation: — 
'  We  doubt  not  thaft  every  man  bf  learning  will  unite  his  wishes 
to  receive  fr6m  M,  A^^illon  a  similar  labour,  if  not  of  the  Psalms . 
ait  large,  at  least  of  those  which  have  most  need  of  iilustratioii.' 
So  teuch  for  the  return  of  biblical  criticism. 

The  biographies  fellow.   Tliey  consist  of  three :  and  of  these 

Wt  are  soi'ry  to  find  that  the  first  announces  the  death,  and 

gives  us,  id  consequence,  a  notice  of  the  life  and  labours,  of 

,  Charles  Dewailly.    Of  the  literary  powers  of  this  celebrated 
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character  our  readers  may  form  some  judgement  for  themselv^i^ 
by  referring  to  the  history  of  the  Institute,  as  progressivclf 
given  in  several  of  our  anterior  numbers.  The  noticfe  or  eloge 
Here  introduced  is  from  the  peft  of  his  friend  M.  Andrieux,  se- 
cretary to  the  class,  aiid,  though  brief  and  simple,  does  equal 
credit  to  his  taste  and  feelings.  Chatlcs  Dewailly  was  bom 
at  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1729 :  he  was  educated  by  one  of  his  uncles^ 
and  from  his  earliest  infancy  discovered  an  unconquerable  par- 
tiality for  the  study  and  practice  of  architecture,  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  admirable  a  proficients  His  chief  master  was 
Lejay,  who  at  this  period  had  just  established  a  new  school  of 
the  profession,  and  recovered  it  from  the  contempt  in  which  iC 
had  been  held  from  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  In  the  year  175  J 
Dewailly  obtained  the  chief  architectural  prize,  and  herewith  a. 
right  of  studying  at  Rome  for  three  years,  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  Upon  diis  success,  his  biographer  notices  an  action  so 
truly  generous  and  laudable  in  the  mind  of  an  emulous  young 
man,  that  we  ought  not  to  omit  it.  The  student  to  whom  the 
second  prize  was  decreed,  and  whose  name  was  Moreau,  dp* 
peared  extremely  sorrowful.  Dewailly  interrogated  him  upon 
the  subject  of  his  chagrin  ;  and  learning  that  it  proceeded  from 
his  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  profession  in 
Italy,  he  flew  to  the  president  of  the  architectural  committse^ 
and  earnestly  solicited  permission  that  his  unfortunate  rival 
might  be  allowed  to  travel  to  Rome  as  well  as  himself.  On  ad 
objection  being  adduced  from  the  established  rules — ^  Well, 
well,*  replied  he,  *  I  yet  know  a  mode  of  reconciling  every 
thing.  I  am  myself  allotted  three  years  *,  of  these  I  cad  dis' 
pose  as  I  liker— I  give  eighteen  months  of  them  to  Moreau.* 
This  generous  sacrifice  was  accepted;  and  Dewailly  received  att 
additional  prize  in  the  public  esteem  which  accompanied  so 
distinguished  a  transaction.  In  most  of  the  modern  buildhigs 
of  taste  and  magnificence  in  his  own  country,  Dewailly  was  a 
party  employed.  Many  of  his  designs  are  engraven  in  the  En- 
cyclopedic and  in  Laborde's  Description  of  France.  He' was  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting,  as  well  as  that  of  Archi- 
tecture; in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  at  once  admitted  into  the 
higher  class,  without  having,  as  is  customary,  passed  through 
the  inferior.  Of  the  National  Institute  he  was  a  member  from 
its  establishment.  He  died  on  Brumaire  12,  year  VII,  having 
been  spared  the  affliction  of  beholding  one  of  his  most  exquisite 
pieces  of  workmanship,  the  magnificent  hall  of  the  Odeon,  de- 
stroyed by  fire — a  catastrophe  which  occurred  but  a  short  time 
after  his  demise. 

A  notice  on  the  life  and  labours  of  Etienne^Louis  Bouflee^ 
by  M.  Villar,  follows.  BouUee,  like  Dewailly,  was  an  archi' 
tect  of  great  merit  and  celebrity.  Bom  at  Paris  nearly  in  the 
same  year  (1728),  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  same  tuition^  for 
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tit  Lqay  was  also  his  master.  The  public  buildings  he  de« 
signed  are  numerotts,  and  highly  Talued;  and,  among  other 
proofs  of  his  taste,  we  ought  not  to  omit  his  very  admirable 
ni^onument  to  the  memory  of  our  owrt  countryman,  sir  Isaac 
"Newton.  The  plan  is  a  mausoleum  placed  on  the  centte  of' 
a  sphere :  immensity  surrounds  \t\  and  the  genius  of  the  philo-* 
sopher  seems  still  to  horer  through  his  own  empire.  BoulWe 
died,  Pluviose  17,  year  VII,  chieifly  of  the  infirmities  of  age,  be* 
queathing  his  works,  and  a  valuable  MS.  entitled  '  Essay  on 
Art/  to  the  national  library* 

The  last  biography  is  bv  the  same  author,  and  consists  of  a 
notice  on  the  life  and  works  of  Jean  Dusaubc. — Dusaulx  was. 
born  at  Chartres,  Nov.  28,  1728;  and  his  father  was  a  magis- 
trate of  singular  virtue  and  integrity.    The  son  commenced  the 
wodd  as  commissary  in  the  gendarmerie:  in  which  capacity  he 
married  a  lady,  who  has  survived  him,  and  to  whom  he  appears 
to  have  been  attached  with  a  fidelity  and  unremitted  aiFectiOii 
beyond  what  are  exhibited  by  his  countrymen  in  general.    He 
declared*  towards  the  dose  of  his  life,  that  she  had  been  his 
first  and  his  last  love;  and  it  was  to  her  he  was  indebted  for 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  literary  reputation.     Madame  Dusaulx^ 
from  the  casual  effusions  of  his  pen,  conceived  lum  to  be  capablt; 
of  spirited  as  well  as  elegant  versification,  and  proposed  to  him 
to  translate  particular  passages  of  Juvenal.    These  he  executed 
with  so  much  success,  that  he  was  incited,  by  degrees  to  make  a 
complete  version  of  the  whole  of  his  satires,  and  thereby  pro* 
duced  a  performance  which  secured  to  him  a  very  large  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship  with  the  literary  world.     He  became 
successively  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lcttrcs,  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  of  the  National  Convention.    The 
intrepid  honesty  witn  which  he  delivered  his  sentiments — senti- 
ments uniformly  in  favour  of  peace  and  humanity — exposed  him 
to  no  small  severity  of  suffering  during  the  turbulence  of  the  ro 
volution^  and  disrobed  him  of  the  greater  part  of  his  property. 
He  died,  Ventose  a6,  year  VII,  at  the  age  of  61.  Independently 
of  his  justly- admired  version  of  Juvenal,  he  wrote  several  other 
works  \  particularly  one,  which  excited  much  attention,  entitled 
*  On  the  Passion  of  Gaming,  from  the  Times  of  the  Ancients  to 
our  own  Days.'    His  biographer  adds,  that  he  left  behind  hin^ 
a  reputation  unrinctured  with  a  blot. 

llie  prize  questions  proposed  by  the  present  clas^  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  excited  much  interest  in  the  nation:  several  of 
them  have  been  addressed  a  second  time,  and  even  in  a  varied 
form,  and  still  remain  unanswered :  the  latter  are  now,therefonej 
withdrawn  altogether.  The.  republic  appears,  like  ^ery  other 
nation  indeed,  to  possess  more  rhymesters  than  poets.  The 
subject  of  Liberty,  proposed  as  a  poetic  prize  in  the  year  VI^ 
hair  produced  not  less  than  twenty-five  attempts,  in  tne  fo^mt 
App.  Vol.  3  J.  a  M 
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of  6de8a  poemSt  ^d  crpiolea  in  vene.  Of  theae^  thrae  enlf  aie 
reported  to  .l>e  worthy  of  any  d^rec  of  attention,  and  not  one 
entitled  to  the  prize  aiuioiuiced.  The  questions—^  What  ate 
the  means  of  exciting  anH>n§  ourselves  a  new  acii\'ity  in  die 
study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ?'  and  <  What  were 
the  causes  of  the  perfection  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  what 
may  be  the  means  of  rc-acquiring  such  perfection  ?'  have 
been  more  fortunate.  M.  Vcau  de  Launy,  professor  of  na- 
tural history'  in  the  central  school  of  the  department  ei  In* 
dre«>et-Loire,  at  Tours,  has  obtained  the  prize  in  the  fanner  in- 
stance, and  M.  Emeric  David  in  the  latter.  The  class  seems 
tired  of  proposing  prize  questions,  which  have  provoked  so 
little  emulation  among  its  countrymen;  while,  therefore,  several 
are  withdrawn,  we  have  no  addition  of  new  ones.  The  names  of 
the  artists  follow,  who,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Institute,  have 
deserved  the  prizes  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  for 
the  year  VI.  1  hese  appear  to  be  all  pupils  of  respectable  ma* 
steris.  The  three  who  have  obtained  the  capital  prize  under  each 
of  the  above  heads  are  to  be  sent  to  Italy»  to  prosecute  their 
studies  at  the  national  expense. 

We  have  next  a  notice  on  the  books  and  writings  presented 
to  the  class.  They  consist  of  about  a  hundred  articles,  almost 
all  of  them  in  modern  French.  Of  the  few  foreign  booths  pre- 
sented, the'  most  valuable  by  far  is  a  copy  of  Wakefield's  edition 
of  Lucretius,  in  three  volumes  quarto.  Of  the  vernacular 
publications,  the  most  splendid  in  the  catalogue  are  Didot's 
editipns  of  Malherbe  and  Virgil,  both  in  superb  folio. 

We  proceed  to  the  Memoirs — of  which  the  first  is  a  report 
{compti  rendu)  by  M.  Camus,  of  the  works  undertaken  bv  the 
National  Institute,  or  executed  under  its  direction,  llie  laoours 
to  which  the  Institute  is  called  are  unbounded ;  for,  indepien- 
dently  of  those  which  relate  more  immediately  to  itself  as  a 
body,  the  government  seems  to  have  demanded  from  it  a  sort 
of  general  superintendence  over  the  universality  of  arts  and 
sciences.  It  is  to  this  demand  of  the  French  eovemment  that 
M.  Camus  directs  his  attention  in  the  memoir  before  us.  The 
first  order  of  labours  to  which  its  notice  is  thus  officiaUy 
pointed,  is  a  collection  of  the  historians  of  France,  a  collection 
of  charters  and  diplomas,  and  of  brdonnances — some  advance 
toward  the  whole  of  which  we  have  remarked  in  a  prior  num- 
ber. We  have  now  to  add,  from  the  paper  before  us,  that 
each  of  these  truly  valuable  objects  is  proceeding  with  a  rapid 
step.  The  Institute  has  obtained  from  the  government  a  suffi- 
ciency of  funds  to  assist  the  undertaking.  In  a  few  months 
from  the  date  of  the  report,  and  consequently  anterior  to  the 
present  period,  we  are  told  that  a  volume  of  the  collection  of  the 
historians  of  France^  prepared  by  the  joint  labours  of  MM. 
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Briac  and  Drulfaoiv  will  be  in  a  state/fit  for  delivery  to  the  press  ^ 
and  that  a  volume  o£  cbaxters  and  .diplomas  is  preparijog  in  t^ 
mean  tinie>  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  du  Theil.  . 

The  Drojected  coUectipn.  of  the  historians  of  the  croisades,' 
of  which  also  we  gave  sozne  intimation  in  the  same  article— that . 
is  to  say,  of  monuments  of  the  history  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
East,  from  .the  termination  of  the  eleventh  to  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century — is  in  a  state  of  ^^dvance,  and  occupies 
the  next  notice  of  M.  Camus.  It  is  to  be  drawn  up  equally 
from  Greek,  Latin,  and  oriental  writers  j  from  documents  of 
the  invaders  and  invaded;'  as,  fronisuch  a  cdmparison  alone,  the 
p6sitive  truth  can  be  deduced.  Independently  of  these  earlier 
labours,  an  express  Izwxyi  Germinal  15,  year  IV,  obliges  the 
institute  to  continue  the  Description  of  Arts  begun  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  and  the  Extract  of  Manuscripts  from  the  na- 
tional libraries,  commenced  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.  In  the  public  sitting  of  the  preceding  Messidor, 
the  prdgramma  for  the  continuation  of  the  latter  was  published : 
it  has  not  however  made  its  appearance  among  the  papers  of  the 
National  Institute  appertaining  to  the  present  or  any  other  class. 
A^greai  number  ot  notices,  we  arc  told,  were  even  then  pre- 
pared; that  the  directory  had  issued  orders  for  thcixJmprint- 
ing;  ax\d  that  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  (constituting 
the  fifth  of  the  entire  collection)  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness. 

The  programma  of  the  continuation  of  tht  Description  of  Arts 
is  appended  to  the  present  memoir ;  and  it  points  out  very  ex- 
plicttly,  under  eight  distinct  heads,  the  mode  by  which  those 
artists  and  men  of  letters  who  may  be  disposed  to  contribute 
toward  this  very  laudable  ^nd  national  publication  may  best 
promote  the  general  object  in  view.  TTie  intention  is  to  com- 
pose one  enormous  whole,  in  a  duly  digested  form,-  of  all  the 
arts  now  cultivated  in  the  known  world;  to  exemplify  the  rela- 
tions and  harmonies  of  theory  and  practice,  of  elements  and 
combinations,  of  the  speculator  and  the  artist,  and  hence  to 
ascertain  what  is  deficient  in  either,  and  to  advance  the  general 
sum  of  human  science  and  of  human  happiness.  Two  alpha- 
betic tables  are  subjoined<-the  first  pointing  out  what  arts 
have  been  already  described  by  the  old  Academy  of  Sciences-r- 
aiid  the  second,  those  which  yet  remain  to  be  detailed  in  the 
National  Institute.    The  memoir  closes  in  the  following  terms, 

<  In  other  times,  among  other  nations,  under  other  govern- 
ments, sciences  and  arts  have  waited  for  peace  in  order  to 
flourish;  but,  when  the  puUic  agitation  has  for  its  object  to  con-' 

Ser  liberty^  this  very  elevation  o?  soul,  which  excites  us  to  flee 
>m  slavery,  to  abhor  dependence,  excites  ns  with  an»  equal 
aMor  toward  the  faiences  and  die  arts.    The'freei  the  sagacious 

aMa    ^ 
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Minerva,  the  protecting  deity  of  Athens^  introduced  the  Maset. 
amidst  the  companions  of  Mars.  Those  divinities  marched  ift 
conjunction ; — in  conjunction  they  stiB  braid  the  iivreath  of  re- 
publican soldiers :  at  the  sound  of  die  name  of  their  chief, 
they  intertwine  the  double  title  of  favourite  of  the  sciences  and 
conqueror  of  tyrants.  The  people  exult  in  this  happy  concert, 
s^nd  celebrate  in  their  solemnities  the  triumph  of  corruscations, 
which  produce  liberty,  and  the  triumph  of  Ubertj^  which  relu- 
mines  tne  torch  of  sciences  and  arts.' 

The  object  of  this  memoir  is  good,  and  we  wish  success  to  it^ 
but  its  language  is  far  from  being  strictly  logical  or  correct. 
In  the  passage  we  have  now  quoted — and  similar  examples 
might  be  added — liberty  is  stated  first  to  be  conquered^  and  short- 
ly afterward  to  triumph ;  and  each  is  supposed  to  afford  to  the 
French  people  an  equal  cause  of  exultation !  We  will  not  en- 
ter into  a  discussion,  whether  the  former  or  the  latter  proposi- 
tion be  chiefly  realised ;  we  only  wish  that  the  latter  were  true 
to  a  greater  extent  than,  we  arc  fearful,  it  will  be  soberly  allow- 
V  ed  by  any  party. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Art.  IL^^UUnivers i  Poime  en  Prose^  en  dotize  Chants:  suivi 
de  Notes  et  d*  Observations  sur  le  Systeme  de  Newton  et  laTheorie 
physique  de  !a  Terre.  Ome  de  Figures  d^apres  Raphael ^  Le 
Pcussiny  Fuesly^  Le  Barbier ;  avec  Vignettes  d^apres  Monnet 
tt  Lejeune.    Paris.     1801. 

The  Universe:  a  Poem  in  Prose^  in  twelve  Boots :  to  which  are 
subjoined  Notes  and  Obser%*ations  on  the  Newtonian  System^  and 
the   natural  Theory  of  the  Earth.      Embellished  with  Plates,  ' 
tsfc.    Imported  by  De  BoiFc. 

My  desi^'  (says  our  author  in  his  preface)  *  has  been 
to  paint  the  universe,  considered  under  its  four  grand  points  of 
view — natural,  moral,  political,  and  religious ;  and,  conse- 
quently, to  develop  the  four  principal  systems  relative  to  each 
of  these  divisions ;  and  linked  togcUiCT  by  the  general  system  of 
the  opposition  of  good  and  evil,  on  which  -die  acdon  of  the 
poemdepends. 

'  *  In  delineating  the  universe  in  a  natural  point  of  view,  I 
have  described  the  chief  phaenomena  of  nature,  and  entered 
into  a  variety  of  details  concerning  them*  whenever  occasion 
hsM  offered.  With  respect,  t^  morals,  the  precepts  of  Confucius 
apd  of  Christ  have  served  me  for  a  basis.  On  the  subject  of » 
politics,  I  have  freeiy  delivered  my  own  sentiments ;  and  hav- 
ing but  lately  possessed  a  suflScicnt  degree  of  liberty  for  thift 
purpose,  I  have  been  obliged  till  now  tg  postpone  the  publLca- 
tipn  of  this  work.   ^On  the  point  of  religioi},  to  avoid  .^e  tva 
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rocks  of  atheism  and  superstition,  I  have  adopted  thcismi  as> 
the  belief  ptost  general,  most  usefuly  and  most  poeticaL  I  have 
admitted  a  hierarchy  of  beings  superior  to  burselveS)  from 
die  Supreme  Intelligence,  whom  I  have  denomiiuted  God, 
Eternal,  Omnipotent,  Creator,  Being  of  Beings, — ^to  those  in- 
telligences who  preside  over  difierent  parts  of  me  universe,  and 
the  earth.  Thus,  after  the  Eternal,  I  have  supposed  the  exis- 
tence of  a  secondary  beine,  whom  I  call  Nature,  and  who  Is* 
particularly  occupied  with  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  I  have, 
supposed  the  existence  of  a  being  who  directs  the  day-star» 
and  whom  I  have  alternately  denominated  Sun,  Star,  God 
of  Day,  or  Genius  of  Fire : — of  an  intelligence  who  sways  the 
waters,  and  who  is,  in  like  manner,  alternately,  Amphitrite,  th^ 
Divinity  of  the  Waters,  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.  I  place 
in  opposition  to  the  Eternal,  or  Genius  of  Good,  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  and  all  the  inferior  Genii  who  assist  him — ^tbe 
Genitis  of  Evil  or  of  Destruction,  and  his  hateful  retinue. 
Without  this  opinion  of  theism,  without  this  conception' of  an 
order  of  intelligences,  the  poem  could  not  have  existed.' 

Such  is  a  part  of  the  author's  introduction,  and  such  his 
machinery.  He  boasts  considerably  of  his  reading ;  and  he  has 
certainly  Drought  together  most  of  the  shreds  and  absurdities  of 
the  old  cosn(>ologic  systems.  We  have  the  ideal  beauty,  the . 
soul  of  the  world,  and  indestructibility  of  the  material  system 
of  Plato ;  die  atomic  philosophy,  the  dissolution  of  substances 
into  their  primitive  elements,  and  their  recombination  into  other 
forms,  of  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Lucretius ;  and  the  exis- 
tence of  two  eoetemal  principles  of  good  and  evil,  of 
Zoroaster  and  the  Manichaeans.  And  whatever  antagonism  or 
opposition  of  theory  may  subsist,  and  radically  and  essentially 
does  subsist,  between  these  various  hypotheses,  —  without 
troubling  himself  upon  this  subject,  or  beinff  very  solicitous 
with  respect  to  order  and  congruicy, — our  author  (for  the  first 
time,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  since  their  birth)  has  brought 
them  all  tc^ether,  and  boldly  attempted  an  alliance  between 
them.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  date  of  this  publication', 
to  inform  us  it  was  printed  prior  to  the  current  year :  for  such 
is  the  mutation  of  toitiment,  or  at  least  of  profession,  that  the 
expression  ConfUcius  and  Christ  would  have  been  Christ  and  Con- 
fuciuf^  had  it  been  published  widiin  the  last  two  or  three 
months;  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  name  of  Confucius  would 
have  been  entirely  suppressed  from  the  prevailing  fashion  f<8t 
Christianity.  For  the  same  reason,  the  author^s  theory  wouM 
not  have  been  that  of  ssmpU  theism  \  nor  would  he  have  con- 
ceived either  t)iat  this  constituted  the  most  predominant  creed 
j^monj;  his  countrymen,  of  that  .Christianity  and  ^uperstkioii 
vere  synonymous  terms. 

a  M  3 
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Quidlibet  audendi  semper  fuit  sequa  potestas.' 

Slich— and  siirclj  never  was  it  better  applied — is  the  authoi^% 
motjo*  Leaving  tnerefore  all  his  incongruities  and  absurdities 
to  himseff,  and  admitting  his  right,  as  a  poet,  to  the  possessior^ 
of  them  from  time  immemorial,  let  us  follow  him  to  their  ap- 
plication in  the  twelve  books  of  which  this  poem  consists. 

The  first  opens  with  a  rhapsodic  address  to  the  Deity,  the 
soul  of  the  worldi  the  creator  of  the  universe.  Not  satisfied 
with  this  a|)ostrophe,  the  poet  next  addresses  his  own  imagina- 
tion;  and,  lastly,  the  following  female  power;  but  whether  s|, 
mother,  a  sist^,  a  wife,  or  a  mistress,  is  an  aenigma  which 
we  shajl  not  stay  to  resolve. 

*  O  thou!  who  didst  on  my  account  embellish  these  groves,— 
tender  faithful  friend !  receive  the  homage  of  my  song !  To 
whom  but  to  thee  shoul4  I  dedicate  it  ?  Thou,  alter  the 
£tei[oal,  art  the  being  who  cluefly  presents  itself  to  my  soul, 
and  who  approaches  most  nearly  to  his  image  I  Beneficent 
apgel !  thou  disrobedst  thyself  of  thy  divine  ornaments,  thou 
assumedst  a  human^figure,  to  accompany  and  sustain  me  in  the 
toilsome  path  of  life ';  but  thy  celestial  origin  pierced  through 
this  pcrisnable  investiture.  Why  hast  thou  abandoned  me  ere 
I  had  reached  my  allotted  grave?  Why,  expanding  thy  lu- 
minous wings,  hast  thou  so  soon  resumed  thy  flight  toward^ 
flie  mansions  of  heaven  ?* 

We  arc  now  abruptly  introduced  into  the  temple  or  palace 
of  tbe  Almighty — the  soul  and  mover  of  the  universe :  it  is 
£xed  in  the  centre  of  existence,  and  is  delineated  in  more  bril> 
Uant  words  than  ideas.  He  is  surrounded  with  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  eood  and  benevolent  Genii)  but  what  rights  the 
Gemuv  of  Effnui  has  to  a  place  among  them— the  author  not 
kaviuff  presented  us  with  any  abstract  of  his  title  from  the 
heralas  archives — ^we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  .  The 
Eternal  addressed  them  upon  the  extent  of  bis  power  and  be- 
nevolence, and  the  infinite  variety  of  beauties  and  beatitudes  to 
which  he  has  made  it  subservient ;  and  particularly  respecting 
the  nature  of  man,  the  purity  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  evils 
it  encounters  from  its  union  with  matter.  During  this  address, 
the  Genius  of  Order  arrives  in  extreme  haste,  to  announce  that 
the  Daemon  of  Evil  had  broken  from  the  place  of  confinement 
'  aUotted  to  him,  had  taken  arms  against  the  Almighty,  and 
that  the  universe  was  in  danger. 

Book  II  delineates  the  paJace  or  temple  of  the  Malignant 
Daemon,  whidi  is  situated  in  central  darknctts^  surfouncted  by 
Chaosi  Aonihilationi  Deatbj^  War^  Pcstileiu:ey  Famine^  De* 
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|p«ir,  and  a  Varjiety  of  similar  powers  diat  constate  his  tre- 
mendous retinae :  and  we  are  here  informed,  that  from  a  spuit 
of  envy  alone  he  is  instigated  to  assault  the  Omnipotent  and 
kis  creation. — ^In  Book  III  we  are  told  that  the  insurrection  of 
the  Genius  of  Evil  against  the  universe  having  been  in  vaiii> 
and  himself  disgraceftiUy  defeated,  he  is  determined  to  revenge 
himself  by  an  assault  on  the  race  of  man — ^ihe  favourite  off- 
spring of  his  antagonist.  With  this  view  he  ascends  with  ft 
rapid  wing  to  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  whose  vanity  he  inflames 
by  addressing  him  as  the  sole  author  of  all  the  beneficence  and 
beautiful  varieties  exhibited  on  the  earth  \  and  stimulates  him 
to  oppose  the  Almighty,  who  is  perpetually  boasting  of  them 
as  his  own  production.  The  palace  of  the  Sun  is  described  at 
large;  but  why  the  Aurora  Borealis  should  be* represented  as 
contributing  so  considerably  to  the  wonderful  magic  of  the 
solar  sanctuary,  we  know  not.  The  Sun,  however,  is  easily 
persuaded  to  take  arms  in  vindication  of  his  own  affronted  dig- 
nity ;  he  pours  down  his  heat  with  ten-fold  intensity  upon  sea 
and  land  \  and  vegetables  and  animals  of  every  class  are  de* 
stroyed  almost  to  utter  extinction.  The  Siroco,  and,  frcmi  the 
rarefaction  of  the'  atmosphere,  every  other  wind,  are  set  at  liberty^ 
and  unite  in  the  general  desolation ;  while  earthquakes,  volca« 
noes,  and  tornadoes,  duplicate  the  tremendous  uproar.  With 
the  declining  Sun,  however,  all  is  peace,  and  Nature  smiles 
apin.  To  complete  the  catastrophe,  therefore,  the  Malignant 
Dxmon,  in  Book  IV,  sends  the  nymph  Seduction,  attended  by 
her  perpetual  companion  Imagination,  to  the  Divinity  of  the 
Waters,  with  the  same  address  and  request  he  had  just  before 
presented  to  the  God  of  Day.  This  latter  power  is  now  dedared 
to  be  supreme,  and  his  vanity  is  excited  by  the  rivalry  of  other 
deities.  The  residence  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Waters  is  fixed 
amidst  the  immense  lakes  of  America :  he  attends  to  the  address 
of  the  captivating  heralds,  and  consents,  with  as  much  readt* 
ness  at  the  Sun,  to  assert  his  supremacy.  A  universal  deluge 
is  die  consequence  \  and  the  race  of  man,  as  well  as  of  every 
other  animal,  would  have  been  totally  extinct,  but  for  the 
superiof  genius  of  the  primitive  navigator,  who  '  whether'  (says 
our  author)  <  pxotected  by  the  Gods,  or  instructed  by  Nature^ 
whose  laws  he  had  atodsed,  had  observed  the  numerous  pre« 
sages  of  the  subversion  of  the  globe,  and  had  occupied  himaetf 
with  the  best  mean»  of  countetacting  its  effects.'  we  have  now 
the  construction  of  the  Mosaic  aik,  to  which  system,  at  lasti 
our  author  is  compeUsdvery  largely  to  have  recourse  \  aad,  iit 
a  manner  naucfa^less  natural  than  that  of  the  Hebrew  h»toria% 
he  acoomta  for  the  introduction  into  it  of  animals  of  every 
kind.  The  'Sodi^'^flosM'triumphilntly  nM  the  worid  of  foam,  to 
wfaseh.die  ocean  i»«inverted;  anC  except  the- inhabitanta  of 
ics  csqiacioiis  wondi^  drery  living  creature  is  inundated  and 
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destroyed.  Having  represented  the  universe,  the  eardi,  mwl 
the  elementary  atoms,  the  primordia  rerum  of  which  it  consists, 
as  actual  existences, — into  which  last  all  compound  bodies  are 
tesolved}^  and  which  themselves  can  never  be  annihilated, — we 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  iind  our  poet  asserting,  in  thi9 
book,  that  it  is  Imagwafion  alone  '  who  has  created  the  centre 
of  centres  of  the  celestial  system,  the  lever  which  supports  the 
C2^rth,  the  pre-existent  germs,  the  monads  of  which  adl  beings 
are  composed,  the  vortices  in  which  the  difierent  planets  per* 
form  their  revolutions,  and  the  pdpwers  which  sustain  them.' 
Our  own  imagination,  we  confess,  is  not  competent  to  reconcile 
ideas  so  incongruous  and  opposite  as  are  here  presented ;  nor 
to  conceive  how  that  which  is  imaginary  alone  can  have  any^ 
Utuaiy  much  less  any  necessarily  eternal^  existence. 

The  reader  may  perhaps  wonder  in  what  manner  an  all-power- 
ful and  benevolent  being  could  sufler  such  universal  devastation 
and  misery  to  take  place.  In  Book  V  our  poet  endeavours  to 
account  for  this  circumstance,  by  relating  that  the  Dasmon  of 
Evil,  after  having  engaged  the  divinities  of  Fire  and  Water  to 
espouse  his  cause,  hastened  to  the  fantastic  palace  of  Chance, 
whom  he  next,  in  like  manner,  persuades  that  all  things  are 
the  work  of  his  capricious  will,  and  excites  to  fly  towards  the 
temple  of  the  Eternal,  and  boldly  to  claim  the  homage  due  to 
bis  own  supremacy  of  power.  The  Eternal  hears  him  *  calmly 
as  a  warrior  nfcnaced  by  an  impotent  rival ;'  and,  in  his  reply, 
observes,  that  the  Genius  of  Chance,  so  far  from  being  able  to 
create  the  universe,  is  not  competent  even  to  make  a  copy  of 
9ny  part  of  it,  and  can  form  no  conjecture  of  the  laws  by  which 
tt  is  governed.  Chance,  in  vindication  of  his  power,  attempts 
to  imitate  several  distinct  portions  of  the  universe ;  but  all  is 
outrage  and  disorder :  he  can  seldom  advance  beyond  the  exis- 
tence of  chaos ;  and,  when  he  does,  every  thing  he  engenders 
IS  so  hideous,  incoherent,  and  monstrous,  that  be  is  ashamed 
of  his  exertions  ;^  he  is  frightened  at  the  creation  he  has  pro* 
duced ;  flies  from  the  Eternal  with  speed ;  and  leaves  him  the 
trouble  of  replunging  into  annihilation  the  fruits  o£  his  ridicu- 
lous attempts/  We  can  have  no  objection  to  the  contrast 
which  is  here  drawn  between  the  wise  and  benevolent  op^ations 
jbf  the  Eternal  Intelligence,  and  the  adieard  attempts  and  final 
confusion  of  the  fantastic  Genius  of  Qiance ;  but  it  does  not 
teli  much  in  favour  either  of  the  genius  of  our  poet,  or  the 
iiecessanr  omniscience  and.  omnipotence  of.  the  beng  whose 
praises  oe  pretends  to  celebrate,  to  intiibaue  :tbat.  be  was  so 
mudi  occupied  with  this*  ci^traordiary 'parky:  between  himself 
and  die  power  of  Qhancey  thatitceidBsrcUinot  know  or  could 
not  prevent  the  ruih'which:the  MalignoBtDatawa^ii^asinthe 
mean  while' heaping*  upon  earth  aMd  lua*&vouaiciQce  of  tvan; 
yet  (his  is  the  reason  assigned. why  ^ Da^mnnx^f  £;ril.w;a^1it9 
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(hus  far  to  accomplish  his  diabolic  purposes  of  derastation 
without  any  opposition  or  impediment.  In  Book  VI,  how- 
ever, the  Supreme  Intelligence  interferes,  supplicated  by  Na- 
ture, who  appears  before  him  in  melancholy  mood;  he  re- 
presses the  insurrection  of  the  apoftate  powers,  limits  the  in- 
fluence both  of  the  divinities  of  Fire  and  W  ater,  and  elicits,  from 
the  disorder  introduced,  additional  varieties  of  beauty,  as  well 
in  the  subterraneous  as  the  superficial  parts  of  the  globe. 
Book  VII  delineates  the  existence  of  the  golden  age — an  epoch 
of  universal  happiness  and  harmony, — with  occasional  contrasts 
between  it  and  the  miseries  of  the  late  war.  In  Book  VIII, 
our  poet,  mounted  on  the  wings  of  Imagination,  ^gain  descends 
into  the  infernal  regions ;  beholds  the  palace  of  Death,  the 
divinity  of  Annihilation,  surrounded  by  the  powers  of  Despair^ 
Remorse,  Repentance,  Ignorance,  Credulity,  and  many  other 
monsters  and  furies  injurious  to  the  joys  of  life,  who  in  dif- 
ferent ways  are  perpetually  punishing  the  unhappy  victims 
who  are  dragged  by  Death  from  existence,  and  placed  beneath 
their  several  jurisdictions.  Here  also  many  of  the  miseries  of 
the  French  revolution  are  prospectively  unfolded.  The  Genius 
<of  Evil  arrives,  ^nd  upbraids  Death  for  not  having  assisted  him 
in  the  destruction  of  mankind  with  all  the  powers  of  which  he 
is  possessed  \  and  shortly  quits  the  infernal  cave  in  haste,  re- 
solved to  seek  revenge  from  himself:  he  visits  the  earth,  and 
lets  loose  among  mankind  the  various  passions  and  sensations 
of  Ennui,  Envy,  Disgust,  Inconstancy,  Idleness,  Love,  and  all 
the  busy  tribe  of  insatiable  desires.  Book  IX,  in  a  sort  of 
parody  upon  the  history  of  Cain  and  Abel, — for  our  author,  with 
all  his  contempt  for  revealed  religion,  is  obliged  to  draw  largely 
from  this  fountain, — gives  us  his  nenv  and  improved  account  of 
the  origin  of  moral  evil.  Tubal  and  Adul  are  brothers,  each 
of  them  married,  and  possessed  of  all  domestic  felicity  caii  be- 
stow in  the  persons  of  Selima  and  Zulma.  The  strongest  and 
purest  affection  at  first  subsists  between  the  brothers  them- 
selves ;  and  Tubal  rejoices  as  largely  in  the  domestic  and  un- 
embittered  bliss  of  Adul  as  in  his  own :  but,  stimulated  by  the 
Gcavis  of  Destruction,  he  himself  at  lengUi  conceives  an  im- 
pure desire  for  the  beautiful  Zulma :  this  he  long  represses ; 
but  at  length,  urged  on  by  madness  and  despair,  he  kills  his 
hfother,  and  commits  a  rape  on  Zulma  his  sister-in-law. 
Book  X  pursues  the  same  subject.  The  incestuous  murderer 
fliea  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes  into  the  desert,  the  perpetual 
prey  of  the  severest  anguish  and  remorse.  The  tender  and 
vir^uoQS  Selima  does  not  desert  him;  she  accompanies  him 
with  her  children,  and,  by  her  assiduous  kindness  and  entreaties^ 
at  length  assuages  the  misery  of  his  mind,  and  restores  him  to 
tranquillity*    But,  torn  a$  iiis  bospm  bad  been  by  contending 
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tad  violeat  passion^  the  pure  and  perpetual  calm  of  Nature  can 
please  hitn  do  longer  $  day  after  day  wears  the  same  unvarying 
appearance  ^  and  he  pants  for  a  constant  change  of  scenery,  an 
uninterrupted  series  of  occupation*  Nature  applies  in  his  be* 
half  to  the  throne  of  tlie  £temal>  who,  acceding  to  his  wishes^ 
changes  the  direction  of  the  poles,  and  introduces  die  succes- 
sion of  seasons ;  hereby  furnishing  him  with  unceasing  employ*  ' 
ment,  and  compelling  him  to  ^support  himself  and  family  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Tubal  avails  himself  of  the  assistance 
of  his  children  \  he  cultivates  the  ground ;  in  doing  which,  he 
accidentally  discovers  a  piece  of  metal  that  had  been  fused  by 
some  prior  volcano,  and  thrown  down  from  the  mountains  ; 
and  the  inventioo..  of  metallic  instruments  is  dated  from  this 
epoch.  Disgust  and  her  retinue  are  in  consequence  driven 
back  to  hell,  chased  from  eartli  by  Labour  and  Industry.  The 
Genius  of  Destruction  resolves  to  exert  himself  again :  and  now, 
in  Book  XI,  a  new  family  of  passions  are  armed  to  deatioy 
the  recommencing  happiness  of  unfortunate  man.  These  con- 
sist of  Pleasure,  War,  Prejudice,  Vengeance,  Pride,  Selfishness^ 
3uperstition,  Fanaticism,  Atheism,  Luxury,  Avarice,  the  Thirst 
of  Glory,  which  are  all  marsJialed  in  dreadful  array,  and  sent 
forth  to  exert  their  various  powers  among  the  human  racet  and 
to*  render  them  as  wretched  as  possible.  Filled  with  the  dr^df ul 
prospect  of  utter  destruction,  Nature  again,  in  Book  XII,  ap- 
plies to  tlie  throne  of  the  Eternal,  and  represents  the  new  cala- 
inities  with  which  mankind  are  menaced.  The  Omnipotent 
calms  her  inquietudes,  by  assuring  her  that,  in  every  instance, 
his  antagonists  shall  operate  an  effect  in  complete  oppositicm  to 
what  they  intend ;  for  that  he  has  pre-ordained  it,  that  good  shall 
be  perpetually  the  offspring  of  evil.  To  assist  his  views  and 
intentions,  and  more  completely  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
Daemon  of  Destruction,  he  sends  forth,  at  the  sanoe  time,  a  dif- 
ferent family  from  his  celestial  temple,  capable  of  arming 
mankind  against  all  the  miseries  they  may  be  called  upon  to 
sustain.  These  consist  of  Wis<lom,  Hope,  indifiereace^ 
[pheureme  Imouciance)  here  strangely  misnominated  the  da«^- 
ter  of  Courage  and  Resignation,  Forgetfiikies»  of  Evils,  Joy, 
Illusion  ifiimaMe  lUusion)^  Benevolence,  Reason  (the  Mother  of 
Justice  and  Truth),  Religion,  and  several  others* 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  present  poem,  in  which  the  writer 
has  assuredly  displayed  more  faiicy  than  fact,  more  imagination 
tlian  judgenient.  His  language,  however,  is  brilliant,  and  hts 
ideas,  in  many  instances,  happily  conveyed.  We  wish  he  had 
postponed  his  publkatioo,  till  the  present^  instead  of  die  pa^ 
year;  he  would  not  then  have  been  so  much  ashamed,, as  he 
appears  to  have  been,  of  avowing  the  truth  of  revealed  rel^on: 
his  poem,  ij^rhj^ps, .  00  ibs^  contK^ry,  would  have  been   con- 
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fessedly  buUt  upon  Its  basis.  It  must  be  9cknovledgei}>  never- 
theless, that  he  never  oficnds  us  by  Tidiculing  or  satirising  re- 
ligion of  any  kind  \  that  his  morality  is  perfectly  pure ;  aiul 
that  he  has  offered  every  thing  whleh  lies  in,  his  own  ivay  to 
reconcile  man  to  the  evils  of  life,  and  fill  him  ^th  pious  resig- 
nation and  heavenly  hope.  We  have  seldopi  seen  the  doctrine 
of  a  future,  and  indeed  a  separate  state^  so  strenuously  con- 
tended for  by  an  avowed  theist.  The  name  of  jthc  poet  vfQ 
know  not :  he  appears  to  have  been  an  intimate  friend  of  De-« 
moustier,  who  was  the  author  of  several  fugitive  but  elegant 
pieces  of  poetry,  and  who  hereby  acquired  no  smal)  degree 
of  celebrity : — of  these,  The  Conciliator,  or  Amiable  Imn  \ 
Filial  Love  \  and  the  Gallantry  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  have 
been  generally ,  regarded  as  his  best.  The  notes  appended  by 
our  author  are  ox  no  great  importance :  but  we  shall  add  the 
following  txtrzcu  as  a  specimen  of  his  style^  with  which  our 
article  must  conclude. 

.  '  SVreet  Religion,  the  daughter  of  Hope,  opens  to  the  era 
.of  man  his  splendid  destination  |  she  fills  his  spirit  with  ner 
precious  promises.  He  beholds  himself  attended  by  a  protector, 
who  defends  him  in  the  midst  of  his  perils :  he  perceives  that 
the  shades  of  those  he  loved  still  hover  around  him — shades 
that  give  plaudits  to  his  good  actions,  and  that  murmur  when 
he  listens  to  the  voice  of  passions  or  of  crimes  :  she  it  is  who 
supports  him,  when  tottering  and  surrounded  with  precipices, 
in  the  midmost  darkness  of  ignorance  and  error:  she  it  is 
Tyho  comforts  the  unfortunate  man  abandoned  by  all  beside^ 
and  expiring  on  a  bed  of  anguish.  When  the  agents  of  De- 
struction load  this  king  of  created  beings  with  fetters,  and 
trample  upon  him  in  the  dust,  she  breaks  his  chains  \  her  sub- 
lime inspirations  elevate  him  to  the  Eternal.  She  exclaims  to 
the  insensate  wretcl^who,  hardening  himself  in  his  career  of 
crime,  asserts  *  the  Eternal  exists  not — there  is  no  Eternity' — 
*  Monster  of  pride  and  imperfections  I  thou  abasest  the  Pivi- 
nity  to  thyself,  in  order  to  elevate  thyself  to  him !  Thou  im- 
prisonest  him  in  the  narrow  circle  of  thy  own  thoughts,  an^ 
thinkest  that  with  him  thou  hereby  enfoldest  immensity !  Thou 
makest  matter  thine  idol:  and  yet  what  means  hast  thou  of 
assuring  thyself  that  it  exists  independently  of  thy  own  sensa- 
tions, that  the  universe  is  not  a  mere  perception  of  thy  own 
soul,  as  it  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  Eternal }  Thou  sayest  to 
thyself  **  What  occasion  have  I  to  fatigue  my  imagination 
by  the  idea  of  a  God  who  humiliates  my  pride  ?  Matter  alone 
Aas  inherent  powers  adequate  to  its  own  movements ;  let  us 
banish  this  bemg  to  the  infant  brood  of  fancy."— No ;  thou  canst 
not  annihilate  this  superior  being  5  the  proofs  of  his  existence 
?^«-J?.i^tcU  ifi  lettQW  of  fire  over  the  vault  of  tbe  firmsroent^  ia 
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whose  circumference  thy  spirit  is  bewildered.  What!  can 
man,  theny  be  a  marvelous  combination  of  matter  guided  I^ 
intelligencci  while  the  universe,  in  which  he  is  but  an  atom,  is 
a  production  guided  alone  by  Chance?— The  idea  of  the  immor- 
tality of  thy  soul|  of  the  existence  of  a  being  superior  to  thy- 
self— is  it  then  too  vast,  too  sublime?  Art  thou  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  weight  of  the  word  eternity?  This  immor- 
tality, is  it  then  more  wonderful  than  Ae  faculty  of  thinking 
which  thou  attributest  to  matter?  Can  thy  imagination  con- 
ceivt  no  world  peopled  with  beings  superior  to  thyself?  Can  it 
not,  elevating  itself  with  a  daring  flight  beyond  the  circle  of 
beings  more  intelligent  and  more  perfect  still,  reach  at  length 
the  sovereign  of  such  intelligences— the  Omnipotent  ?* 
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Afemoirs  on  EgyptyptMished  during  the  Tears  Vlly  P'lII^and LST,--^ 
Vol.  IL   8w.    Imported  by  De  Boffe. 

W  E  reviewed  the  first  volume  of  this  collection  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation  *" ;  but  the  many  meagre  unsatisfactory  articles 
found  in  it  disgusted  us,  and,  we  suspect,  rendered  its  reception 
in  thi^  country  so  cool,  as  to  prevent  any  attempt  to  give  the 
subsequent  volumes  an  English  dress.  Perhaps  we  expected  too 
much  \  or  the  eager  haste  of  our  more  volatile  neighbours,  to 
offer  some  account  of  their  pew  conquest,  led  them  to  publish 
before  they .  had  attained  materials  of  importance,  or  properly 
matured  their  observations.  The  second  volume  is  more  appro- 
priate to  the  scene  whence  the  memoirs  are  derived ;  and  some 
of  the  astronomic  and  geographic  observations  are  peculiarly 
valuable. 

Ihe  history  of  the  institute,  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  con- 
tains only  the  miscellaneous  transactions  of  each  session.  We 
shall  select  some  passages  of  interest  and  importance.  In  a  com- 
munication from  Bonaparte,  it  appears  tinat  in  the  city  of 
Cairo,  within  loo  days,  1067  persons  died,  including  mussul- 
men  only. — ^The  declination  of  the  magnetic  needle  at  Cairo  is 
said  to  be  lif  degrees. — General  Reynier  sent  two  specimens  of 
rock,  separated  from  the  hill  Djebel-nabo,  which  extends,  from 
cast  to  west,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Belbeys.  When  cxa- 
mined,  they  appeared  of  very  different  kinds  j  one  was  a  red  cal- 
careous stone,  strongly  efiervescing ;  the  other,  a  grit  farmed  of 
particles  of  transparent  auartz,  united  by  a  ferrugineou^  coment, 
slightly  effervescing. — M,  Dolomieu  seems  to  have  read  an  inter- 
esting memoir  on. the  agriculture  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  reported  very  imperfectly  in  the  bisto^ :   wc  tru^t 

*  $ce  our  30th  Vol.  New   Arr.  p.  91. 
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tbat  in  the  future  volumes— for  two  more  are  promised— ^we 
.  ihall  see  it  at  length.  Agriculture  in  Egypt  seems  to  be 
loaded  with  heavy  imposts  \  and  the  ^ains  are  diminished  by  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The 
Nile  rises  to  a  less  elevation  in  Upper  than  in  Lower  Egvpt ;  so 
that  the  cultivation  of  rice  is  confined  to  the  latter.  <  1  ne  ratio 
of  the  product  of  the  seeds  in  the  rice-grounds  is  'from  ten  to 
twenty ;  six  to  ten  for  wheat ;  and  for  barley,  ten  to  fifteen.' 
The  sugar-canC)  indieo,  and  cotton,  are  more  lucrative  objects 
of  cultivation :  diat  of  the  date-tree  is  most  so.  In  his  voyages^ 
through  Lower  Egypt,  he  made  many  important  observations  on 
ancient  and  physical  geography.  He  discovered  tlie  situation 
of  the  ancient  Damietta,  near  the  modem  city.  He  visited  the 
filie  ruins  situated  near  the  city  of  Bagdad,  three  leagues  from 
Semenhoud,  where  there  are  large  masses  of  granite,  charged 
with  figures  apparently  emblematical,  and  of  women  presenting 
ofierings  to  Osiris.  In  the  ruins  of  Sebenite  he  has  discovered 
'vlst  architectural  remains,  which  display  its  former  magnificence. 
}iis  examination  of  the  site  of  Batis  leads  him  to  think  that  it  is 
the  same  with  the  modem  village  of  Batieh,  on  the  lakeBurlos; 
but  he  could  find  nothing  that  answered  to  its  famous  temple 
mentioned  by  Hefodbtus  and  Diodorus  Sicuhrs.  Vast  lakes  and 
salt  marshes  have  now  covered  what  was*  once  a  fertile,  well 
cultivated,  and  welt  inhabited  country ;  vrhich  the  author,  at- 
tributes to  an  increased  height  of  the  Ifevel  of  the  sea. 

■  An  officer  of  engineers,  in  sinking  the  ditches  of  Gyzeh, 
found,  at  the  depth  of  five  feet,  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, which,  he  thinks,  prove  that  the  ground  is  raised  at  least  in 
that  part.  M.  Berthollet,  in  his  accoums  of  the  natron  lakes, 
attributes  the  salt  to  the  sea-salt,  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
lime.  We  remember  oflering  the  same  remark  from  our  analysis 
of  Egyptian  natron,  in  which  were  some  remains  of  common 
salt  and  lime. 

'M.  Geofiroy  read  a  description  of  a  new  species  of  fish, 
which  is  called  in  Egypt  bichio.  It  is  of  the  genus  esox :  he 
adds  to  the  trivial  name  the  appellation  of  *  quadrupedes,' 
fcom  the  singular  appearance  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  fins. 
M.  Berthollet  read  some  observations  on  the  eudiometric  action 
of  alkaline  sulphurs,  and  of  phosphorus*  Many  of  the  labours 
of  the  institute  appear  to  have  no  immediate  relation  to  Egypt. 
and  miriit  with  equal  propriety  and  success  have  been  made  on 
the  bamcs  of  the  Neva,  the  Seine,  or  the  Ganges.  Except  in  tlie 
application,  this  memoir  is  equally  extraneous.  The  author 
treats  of  the  uncertainty  of  hydrogen  and  nitrous  gas,  as  eudiomei* 
ti^c  proofs  \  and  thinks  alkaline  sulphurs  preferable.  Phospho*. 
rus,  nowever,  is  the  best  \  and,  as  the  quantity  of  azote  remain*  . 
irig  is  a  Uttle  increased  by  a  solution  of  the  pliospliorus^  if  this  be 
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wS&^ei  for,  it  IS  very  correct.    The  qaaAtity  of  6iygeft  in  Afe 
air  zi  Cairo  is  0.22,  the  sstme  as  at  Pari^. 

'  A  stone  discovered  by  an  officer  of  engineers  at  Rosetta  has 
bccTT  much  spoken  of.  We  expect  soon  to  receive  a  particular 
"account  of  this  curious  remain ;  but  shall  perhaps  gratffy  several 
readers  by  the  short  description  of  it,  in  a  note  to  mis' part  of  the 
▼bhmie,  oy  M.  Marcel.  We  ifnust  premise  that  the  stone  is 
black,  and  divided  into  three  horizontal  band^  :  the  lowest  con* 
tains  several  lines  in  Greek  characters,  engraven  in  the  reign,  as 
1^9  first  supposed,  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  j  the  second  inscrip- 
tion is  in  unknown  characters,  and  the  first  in  hieroglyphics. 
,As  it  is  probable  that  the  meaning  is  the  same,  we  may,  hence» 
find  some  clue  to  this  unknown,  as  well  as  to  the  hieroglyphic^ 
language.     What  follows  is  from  M.  Marcel. 

'  The  stone  is  about  three  feet  high,  twenty-seven  inches 
%vide,  and  six  in  thickness.  The  hieroglyphic  inscription  con* 
tains  fourteen  lines;  the  figures,  which  in  dimension  ate  about 
half  an  inch,  are  ranged  Irom  left  to  right.  The  second  in* 
scripdon,  which  was  at  ^rst  said  to  be  Syriac,  then  Coptic 
is  composed  of  thirty-two  iines^  in  the  same  direction  with  that 
of  the  first,  and  evidently  consists  of  the  running  characters  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  language.  I  have  found  the  same  charac- 
ters on  some  rolls  of  papyrus,  and  on  soaie  bands  of  cloth 
which  had  surrounded  mammies.  The  Greek  inscription^ 
which  contains  fifty-four  lines,  is  particularly  remarkable,  as  it 
cottCains-piany  words  that  are  not  Greek;  particulkrly  Fti  Gcd^ 
which  i^  Eggiptian,  and  shows  the  sera  when,  in  spite  of  the  ef-- 
forts  of  the  Ptolemies^  the  indigenous  language  of  J^ypt  began 
to  mix  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  their  conquerors.  This  mixtuxe 
gradually  increased  till  toward  the  fourth  cestury  of  the  Chris- 
tian aera  {ere  vulgmre)y  when  it  became  the  ancient  Coptic,  of 
which  we  have  some  valuable  remains  in  the  modem  Coptic. 

<  This  stone  was  engraven  about  the  157th  year  before 
Christ,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
(not  Philopator) ;  for  the  name  of  the  latter^  who  reigned  about 
the  year  195. before  Christ,  occurs  with  thof»e  of  PhiladeJbhus, 
Euergetes,  and  Epiphanes,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Gbds»  or 
kings  deified — the  predecessors  of  the  king  whdae  coronation 
and  inauguration  is  recorded  in  this  monument.  The  details 
preserved  on  this  stone  are  very  interesting^  as  well  as  the  cere- 
monies described:  they  will  be  the  subject  of  a  particul^  me- 
moir.' 

M.  GeoflTroy  read  the  first  part  oi  a  memoir,  containing  an 

anatomical  and  zoological  description  of  a  fish,  called  in  Egypt' 

fdchkacoy  which  some  naturalists  have  called  die  rayed  tetrwlotu 

After  showing  that  tvpo  spccicis  arc  coiifounddd  under  this  title, 
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he  iletonbes  tlie  organd  pecvfiar  to  the  family  of  tetrodons;  vk. 
the  piywer  of  inflating  the  lower  parts  of  their  bodies*  IM. 
Gcofiroy  thinks  that  M  the  air  which  produces  this  effect  is 
contatned  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  air-bladder  only  opposes 
the  evacuation  of  tke  air*  in  shutting  up  the  entrance  of  the 
ccscmhagus. 

M.  Mbnge  read  a  memoirs- 


die  properties  of  a  cUnred  surface,  peculiar  to  expiations 
widi  partial  difierences,  and  tt>'  those  of  (Curved  sutfacesji  consl- 
deied  relative  to  dieir  generation;  which  have  important  rdb* 
tiofis,  unknown  to  the  inTe:ntor$'of  the  calculus  of  partial  dife* 
renceSf  and  which  simply  resources  to  render  this  calculus  more 
perfect,  l^his  elegant  connexion  satisfies  the  mind,  by  giving 
to  our  inquiries  a  more  sensible  object*  It  offers  a  new  and  ' 
more  extensive  field  to  geometry,  and  realises  in  some  sort  tiie 
absdractions  of  analysis. 

^  The  curved  surface,  considered  in  the. present  memoir,  is 
one  whose  normals  are  sdi  tangents  to  the  surface  of  the  same 
sphere.  It  may  be  "engendered"  by  a  spiral,  unfolding  from  a 
circle,  whose  plane  moves  on  any  conic  siuface,  widieut  die 
centre  of  the  unfolded  circle  quitting  the  suaunii:  of  the  cone. 
One  of  the  lines  of  curvature  of  this  suf&ce  is  plain:  it  is  the 
generator  itself.  The  other  line  of  ctirvati»r^,  is  qdherie :  tte 
locus  of  the  centres  of  the  other  curvatures  is -the  cone.  The 
surface  has  three  remarkafale  lines  i  the  fli%t  i«  i  returning,  an^ 
(arete  de  rdtrouaemmt^^  owing  to  the  figuife  of  the  generanik  t 
the  second  is  a  similar  angle,  inherent  in-  the  generatrix;  the 
third  is  the  locus  of  all  the  points,  where  the  two  curvatures  of 
the  sujnface  are  equaL 

.  *  The  first  of  these  lines  is  in  die  surface  of  the  ^ere;  die' 
second  on  the  surface  of  the  cone  ;  and  the  third  has,  for  its 
unfolding,  the  intersection  of  the  sphere  and  cone.  I'hese  diree 
lines  have  a  common  point,  which  is,  for  each,  a  point  of  returft* 
and,  for  the  surface,  a  true  summit.' 

The  author,  after  having  deduced  from  the  properties  of  the 
surface  its  equation  in  finite  quantities,  and  its  equation  in  par- 
tial difierences,  shows  the  method  of  passing  from  this  second 
equation  to  the  first;  that  is,  of  integrating  the  equation  with 
partial  difierences.  He  here  applies  the  method,  whose,  priii' 
ciples  he  has  explained  in  other  places  \  and  the  surface  consi- 
clered  in  this  memoir  ofiers  an  interesting  example  of  the  general 
theory  proposed  to  be  es^blished  in  the  subsequent  mentoirs. 
We  have  consequently  explained  it  more  at  large,  and  chiefly  in 
the  author's  own  words. 

A  memoir,  it  is  said,  has  been  communicated  by  Ml  de  Lisle, 
in  which  many  of  Forskal's  plants  are  compared  with  the  Xii^^ 
nsran.  We  bad  occasion,  some  years  since,  to  make  this  com- 
parison, and  found  it  a  very  difficult  task;  which  we  then  attri- 
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buted  to  tke  cause  assigned  by  th^  present  author,  tI2.'  tbe*efw 
rors  which  the  youth  of  the  naturaiistof  Arabia  occasioned,  and 
which  his  premature  death  prevented  him  from  correcting.  By 
a' careful  examination  and  comparison,  the  marrubium  plicatum 
of  Forsk^l  appears  to  be  the  M.alpson  L. ;  the  y satis  iE^yptiaca^ 
and  the  Y.  pennata  of  F.,  to  be  tne  bunias  kakileli.;  theconyza 
odora  F.;  the  baccaris  dioscoridis  L«;  the  Stewartia  corchondis 
F.,  the  sida  spinosa  L.;  tlie  ricinus  medicus  F.,  the  R.  com* 
munis  L. 

We  remark  particularly,  in  this  history,  the  mention  of  a 
memoir  of  M.  Balzac,  containing  an  account  of  the  ruins  of  the 
great  circus,  or  hippodrome,  where  the  column  of  Pompey  b 
placed;  as  confirming  in  some  measure  the  ingenious  conjec- 
tures of  Dr.  White.  An  account  of  a  machine  invented  by 
Conte  is  not  less  interesting:  it  is  designed  to  measure  very 
minute  intervals,  by  the  weight  of  mercury  which  escapes 
from  a  very  small  aperture:  it  is  applied,  also,  to  measure  the 
inflammability  of  powder,  and  said  to  succeed  more  exactly  than 
could  have  been  expected.  A  memoir  of  M.  Foussielgue,  on  the 
differences  between  the  customs  of  the  ancient  ^Egyptians  and 
their  cotemporaries,  will  probably  be  interesting. 

The  Canopic  branch  of  the  Wile — ^the  only  one  of  the  scvea 
formerly  described  which  has  not  been  discovered  by  the  mo- 
derns— ^is  pointed  out  by  M.Lancret.  About  a  league  from 
Rahmanieh,  near  the  village  of  Cafr-mehaliet  Daoud,  on  the 
right  of  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  is  found  the  western  branch 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  as  large  as  that  of  Rjosetta  or  Damietta,  and 
is  about  a  metre  and  a  half  deep.  It  serves,  at  present,  only  to 
conduct  the  superfluous  waters  into  the  lake  of  Bchyreh,  which 
has  been  employed  in  watering  the  adjoining  fields.  In  the 
neighbourho6d  of  the  Nile,  its  course  has  been  obliterated  by 
cultivation. 

The  only  other  communication  of  importance,  which  we  shall 
extract  from  this  history,  relates  to  the  nilomcter  of  Mcgyas,  in 
the  island  of  Rouddah.  This  monument  the  author —M.  lePere, 
engineer  of  bridges  and  high-ways — has  examined  with  peculiar 
care  and  accuracy ;  and  has  measured  the  sixteen  cubits  marked  t 
en  the  pillar,  as  well  as  the  comparative  length  of  540  millime- 
ters, which  exceeds  only  by  three-tenths  of  a  line  in  twenty 
inches.  The  first  nilometer  was  constructed  by  the  calif  "El 
Mamoun,  the  seventh  prince  of  the  house  of  Abassides,  about 
the  year  800  of  our  aera ;  but  it  was' rebuilt  by  the  tenth  calif  of 
that  family,  about  54  years  afterwards.  The  Cufic  inscriptions 
are  only  verses  from  the  Alkoran,  and  contain  no  name,  or  any 
thing  relating  to  a  historic  epoch.  A  more  modem  inscrip- 
tion is  engraven  on  marble,  and  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  superior  gallery.  It  impprtsf,  that,  in  the  year  485  of  the 
He^ra  (A.D.  1035),  the  calif  Mostanser,  the  seventh  of  the 
Fatixnites,  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine  years^  and  died 
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"bi  1094.  To  render  the  inundation  complete,  the  waters  rise 
above  the  capital  of  the  column ;  that  iS|  to  the  height  of  at 
least  twenty-three  feet.  7  he  author  adds  various  circum-' 
stances  respecting  the  course  of  the  Nile,  the  causes  and  dura- 
tion of  the  inundation,  with  many  other  topics,  which  we 
'  shall.be  better  able  to  follow  when  the  memoir  is  before  us.  The 
want  or  obscurity  of  historical  testimony  prevents  us  from  know- 
ing with  precision  the  changes  that  time  has  occasioned  in 
liOwer  Egypt,  the  level  of  its  waters,  and  of  those  of  the  adjoin* 
ing  sea.  As  a  standard  for  future  observers,  the  author  |>oint$ 
out  the  calcareous  stone,  which  serves  as  the  base  of  the  g^^^t 
pyramid  toward  th^  summit  of  the  north-eastern  angle.  This 
plane  is  13a  feet  6  inches  above  the  capital  of  the  column. 

We  have  followed  this  history  more  minutely  tiian  we  had 
designed ;  but  we  have  anticipated  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  fu- 
ture volumes,  and  perhaps  gratified  the  curiosity  which  more 
vague  reports  may  have  excited.  We  shall  now  pursue  the 
Qiemoirs  in  their  order. 

*  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  the  Nile  and  some  Salt  Waters, 
hf  M.  Regnault.' — To  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  was  a 
luxury  often  spoken  of  by  travelers;  which  we  have  usually 
considered  as  o\\*ine  to  their  arriving  at  the  river  from  the 
desert,  where  the  and  soil  refused  the  solace  of  any  fluid.  It 
appears,  however,  from  this  analysis,  to  be  peculiarly  pure» 
light,  and  agreeable  to  the  taste.  122  hectograms  of  water 
(about  2S  pints)  yielded  little  more  than  30  grains  (21.74  deci- 
grams) of  residuum.  Muriat  of  soda,  carbonate  of  magnesia 
and  of  lime,  were  the  chief  ingredients,  in  the  proportion  of 
4.77,  7-43,  and  5.30  decigrams  respectively.  A  decigram  is 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  grain. 

Joseph's  Well  is  situated  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo,  dug  throuffk 
a  rock,  and  divided  by  a  platform  into  two  unequal  parts.  The 
depth  of  the  whole  well  is  267  feet.  A  large  rectangular  aper- 
ture leaves  a  passage  for  the  light  to  the  platform  M^ich  sepa- 
rates the  two  wells.  We  there  find,  in  a  hollow,  a  hydraulic 
siadiine,  moved  by  oxen,  which  raises  the  water  from  the  lower 
well  to  a  reservoir,  whence  it  is  brought  by  another  machine 
to  the  top  of  the  upper  well.  The  descent  to  each  well  is 
by  a  ladder  formed  in  die  rock ;  and  the  steps  of  the  lower  lad- 
der are  more  narrow  and  dark  than  those  of  the  upper.  I'he 
water  of  the  well  experiences  die  same  increase  and  diminution 
with  that  of  the  river  \  so  that  the  level  of  the  well  is  probably 
'below  that  of  the  Nile.  The  water,  however,  is  brackish,  from 
the  salts  collected  during  its  infiltration.  At  the  time  of  the  in^ 
tindation,  the  saltness  is  increased,  as  the  water  penetrates  into 
the  well  by  a  greater  number  of  passages.  The  analysis  therefore 
points  out  the  nature,  not  the  quantity,  of  the  salts,  since  that 
j8  variable:  it  was  made  previous  to  the  inundadon,  so  that  the 
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quantity  is  less  than  at  any  other  time.  RianmurS  thctmomc* 
tcr,  at  the  top  of  the  upper  well,  was  at  rp**}  at  the  platform^. 
17*;  and  at  the  bottom,  15°.  In  49  kilograms  were  2.12  grams 
of  carbonic  acid;  and  in  1200  grams  there  were  58.3  deci- 
grams*. The  largest  proportion  of  the  remains  was  com- 
mon salt,  with  about  one  third  of  that  quantity  of  sulphat  of 
soda. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Arabian  side,  is  a 
rtiountain  known  bjr  the  name  of  Djd>el  Hhamrtam  Pharaon^ 
6r  the  Mountain  of  the  Baths  of  Pharaoh.  We  knew,  how- 
ever,  that  Pharaoh  was  a  title,  not  an  appellative;  so  that  this* 
liamc  by  no  means  fixes  the  aera  of  their  construction.  At  the  foot 
of  this  mountain  is  a  grotto  with  two  entrances.  One  reaches,  . 
by  a  straight  and  low  passage,  to  the  source  of  the  hot  waters, 
which  run  into  the  sea,  without  losing  any  of  their  heat,  passing 
through  a  rock  and  banks  of  sand.  The  heat  is  so  great,  that 
the  hand  can  neither  bear  the  watefs,  nor  the  rocK  through 
which  they  pass ;  and  in  entering  the  passage,  the  temperature 
is  perceived  to  be  very  considerable,  increasing  as  the  inquirer 
proceeds,  and'  proving  at  last  almost  sufibcating.  Many  who 
nave  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  source  have  been  killed  bjr 
the  heat  and  the  carbonic  acid  vapour.  These  waters  have 
been  known  from  very  early  antiquity,  and  recommended  for 
diseases  of  the  skin.  They  are  very  bitter  and  sah,  with  a 
hepatic  smell,  from  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  and  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  muriat  of  soda  is  in  a  very  large  proportion,  with 
about  one  third  of  the  quantity  of  muriat  of  lime,  and  a  small 
proportion  of  muriat  of  magnesia.  There  are  some  carbonates 
in  a  very  inconsiderable  proportion. 

The  castle  of  Adjeroud,  through  which  pilgrims  pass  in  their 
journey  to  Mecca,  is  situated  in  the  deserti  about  four  leagues 
from  Suez.  It  contains  a  well  of  sulphureous  water,  ofwhich 
men  cannot  drink,  but  which,  in  part,  supplies  the  camels.  It 
IS  a  hepatised  water,  containing  chiefly  muriat  of  soda  and  of 
lime. 

In  following  the  vestiges  of  the  canal  which  leads  to  the  Red 
Sea,  at  five  leagues  from  Belbeis,  is  the  village  of  Habaseh. 
It'  is  sHuated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  valley — marked  oil 
D' Awville's  chart  as  *  the  lake  whose  water  is  bitter ;'  because, 
in  the  most  considerable  inundations  of  the  Nile,  it  forms,  in" 
^ality,  a  lake.  This  valley  is  cultivated,  and  contains  manjr 
habitations,  each  of  which  has  a  well  that  waters  the  neighbour- 
ing fields.  The  water  analysed  comes  from  a  well  near  the 
rilfage.     It  is  brackish,  but  still  potable,  containing  a  large 


*  We  find  it  impOMible  to  convey  an  accvrate  idea  of  French  veig bts  to  Ih* 
English  reader,  and  shall  therefore  not  attempt  it.  Of  all  tiic  follies  of  the  late 
^asges  in  that  couatr}',  this  1%  the  inoit  ridiculous  and  iatenvcnieat. 
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proportion  of  carbpnate  of  lime,  and  about  half  the  quantity  o£ 
mUriat  of  soda.  The  proportion  of  solid  contents  is  not,  how-^ 
ever,  considerable.  , 

The  Fountain  of  Hatabeh  is  situated  in  Arabia,  at  a  league 
from  Moses's  Fountain.  The  water,  like  the  former,  is  drink- 
able,' though  brackish.  Muriat  of  soda  is  its  almost  only  ingre- 
dient of  importance.    There  is  also  a  little  carbonate  of  lime. 

We  miist  defer  the  remaindcx^  of  this  volume  till  the  pubHca- 
tion  of 'another  Appendix,  unless  prevenfbi  by  an  English 
craftsdation.  •* 

(To  he  continued^  J 


AUT,  IV. — Lettre  ou  CitayeH  CffAPTAL,  Afimstre  de  PlnfSrieUr, 

'  Membre  de  i'lnstitttt  Nafkna!  des  Sciences  et  Arts^  ^r .  au  Sujd 

de  l^ Inscription  EgfptiefiHe  du  Monufneftt  trouve  h  Rosette*  Par 

A.  L  STL^ESTRn  DE  SACTf  ci-devant  Associi  de  rAcademie 

dii  Inscriptions  it  Be/Ies^LettreSj  l^c.    Paris.     1802. 

Letter  to  Citizen  Chapial,  Minister  of  the  Interior ^  Af ember  of  the 
National  Institute^  of  Sciences  and  Arts,  respecting  the  iLgjptiau 
Inscription  on  a  Monument  found  at  Rosetta*  By  A»  L  Silvester 
de  Sacy,  formerly  Memier  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles- Lett  res,  Qc*  --^ 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  articles  of  capitulation  be- 
tween lord  Hutchinson  and  general  Menou,  the  monumental 
Remains  of  ancient  Egypt  which  had  been  collected  by  the.French, 
and  were  at  that  time  in  their  possession,  were  conditioned  to 
be^delivered  up  to  the  conquerors.  Among  these,  that  which 
constitutes  the  subject  of  this  letter  is  the  principal,  and  in 
many  respects  of  considerable  value.  On  the  discovery  of  it 
in  clearing  out  a  ditch  near  Rosetta  (Raschid),  M.  Marcel, 
superinteadant  of  the  national  printing-office  at  Cairo,  by 
ineans  of  a  rolling-press,  having  taken  off  different  impressions, 
three  of  them  were  submitted  to  M.  de  Sacy,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  importuned  for  his  explanation  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  the  letter  before  us  was  written. 

M.  de  Sacy  begins  with  noticing  the  surprise  expressed  by 
M.  Chaptal,  that  the  hope  he  at  first  had  conceived,  if  not  of 
deciphering  the  whole  Egyptian  inscription,  at  least  of  reading 
to  much  ot  it  as  would  enable  him  to  ascertain  the  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  should  not  have  been  realised  by 
him.  I  myself,  continues  he,  am  astonished,  when  I  consit'e^ 
the  number  of  words  which  I  think  I  can  read,  ^nd  which  ofTer 
the  forms  of  above  fifteen  letters.     It  is  true,  he  observes,  tliac 

2Na 
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these  words,  beioe  but  proper  names,  can  throw  no  light  on 
the  language  of  me  inscription  ^  yet,  by  means  of  the  letters 
fhey  contaix^,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that,  in  proceeding  from 
known  to  unknown,  the  reading  of  such  Words  as  most  fre- 
quently recurred  might  be  fixed  j  those,  for  instance,  which  cor- 
responded to  the  Greek  for  Godj  iing,  son,  &c.  Thus,  on  find- 
ing, as  there  was  ground  to  conjecture,  the  words  ItOT*!",  or 
<&T'  nionrpo,  cynpi,  of  the  Coptic^  or  modem  Egyptian — 
a  language  incontestably  formed  from  tfie  ruins  of  the  ancient — 
it  might  reasonably  be  expected  the  discovery  would  be  pusbed 
farther,  and  the  general  import,  if  not  the  whole,  be  reco- 
vered. Such,  M.  de  Sacy  confesses,  were  the  hopes  he  enter- 
tained at  the  first  sight  of  the  inscription,  and  which  he  too 
lightly  expressed.  On  being,  hovrever,  now  called  upon  for 
the  result  of  his  labour,  he  frankly  acknowledges  that  it  amounts 
to  but  Uttle,  and  which  he  would  not  himself  have  committed 
to  pap^,  if  it  had  not  been  exacted  from  him. 
.  In  describing  the  monument,  he  'x}bserves  that  it  contains 
three  inscriptions,  or  rather  the  same  in  three  different  chanu:- 
ters.  The  first,  in  hieroglyphics,  consists  of  fourteen  lines; 
the  last,  in  Greek,  occupies  fifty-four  lines  5  and  between  these 
is  a  third  of  thirty-two  Imes,  wnich  he  styles  E^tian,  without 
however  affirming  that  the  character  in  which  it  is  written 
was  ever  universal  in  Egypt. 

One  part  of  the  stone  is  broken  off,  and  the  top  of  it  is 
greatly  injured,  so  as  to  havelost)  both  on  the  right  side  and 
left,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscription;  of 
which  indeed  not  a  line  remains  coi^plete,  and  above  a  third 
part  of  the  whole  is  gone. 

Below,  the  monument  is  much  less  inkired :  of  the  Greek 
inscription,  there  are  only  the  three  last  hues  which  have  their 
beginnings  effaced ;  but  .those  few  letters  may  be  easily  sup- 
plied. On  the  opposite  side  the  stone  has  suflered  much  ; 
and  the  fracture  has  carried  away  the  terminations  of  many 
lines  in  the  Greek  inscription,  whence  many  chasms  have  been 
produced.  Tliese  chasms  commence  at  the  twenty-eighth  line, 
and  progressively  increase  to  the  fifty-fourth  and  last.  ITie  ends 
of  the  last  lines  want  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  letters.  Many  of 
these  may  be  easily  restored  ;  and,  without  doubt,  the  learned 
will  avail  themselves  of  every  expedient  to  restore  them. 

The  Egyptian  inscription  has  been  less  injured  than  either 
of  the  others.  A  portion  of  the  first  fourteen  lines  is  gone ; 
but  it  is  not  very  considerable.  The  loss,  however,  as  it  hap- 
pens toward  the  beginning  of  tliem,  is  to  be  much  regretted, 
and  must  create  a  considerable  obstacle  in  deciphering. 

The  better  to  effect  his  object,  M.  de  Sacy  was  tumished' 
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^ith  three  copies  of  the  monument^  as  .we  have  already  statecf, 
and,  in  reading  the  Greek  inscription,  few  difficulties  occurred; 
but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Egyptian,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  stone,  his  several  copies  presented  a  confused  mixture  of 
indeterminate  strokes,  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether 
it  were  occasioned  by  imperfection  in  the  impression,  or  from 
the  injury  which  the  stone  had  sustained. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  Greek,  M.  de 
Sacy  confines  himself  to  the  citation  only  of  such  passages 
from  it  as  are  necessary  more  immediately  to  his  purpose, 
premising  that  the  three  inscriptions  arc  but  one  and  the 
same  in  three  languages,  or  rather  in  three  different  characters 
(for  the  hieroglyphic  character,  being  the  picture  of  images  and 
not  of  sounds,  belongs  to  no  determinate  language).  That 
such  is  the  import  of  this  inscription  is  obvious,  since  toward 

the  end  of  the  Greek  the  following  passage  occurs 

2TEPE0T  Aieor  TOIi:  TE  IEP0I2  KAI  ErXXlPIOIS  KAI 
EAAHNIK0I2  TPAMMASIN ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  chasm 
at  the  begixining  of  them,  evidently  express  that  the  authors  of 
the  decree 'ordained  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  hard  *  stone  in 

THREE    CHARACTERS — THE    SACRED    [or   hterogljpluc\   J-OCAL, 

AND  Greek.  It  is,  however,  judiciously  observed,  that  great 
error  would  arise  from  considering  either  translation  as  the 
literal  representative  of  the  other  two. 

Upon  this  ground,  indted,  M.  de  Sacy  first  proceeded,  and, 
by  the  simple  rule  of  proportion,  endeavoured  to  find  in  the 
Egyptian  inscription  the  proper  names  in  the  Greek,  hoptiig  by 
that  mean  to  obtain  the  alphabet  desired :  but  though  the  con- 
currence of  Alexander  and  Alexandria  first  seemed  to 
justify  the  principle,  the  same  degree  of  certainty  did  not  follow 
upon  further  attempts. 

In  respect  to  the  name  of  Alexander — which  occurs  but 
once,  ^nd  that  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  Greek  inscription— 
though  M.  de  Sacys  rule  of  proportion  led  him  to  look  for  it 
in  the  diird  line  of  the  Egyptian,  and  he  found  the  characters 
which  he  apprehended  to  correspond  in  the  close  of  the  second 
line,  yet  it  follows — not  to  our  conviction — that  he  found  the 
name  he  supposed :  for,  not  to  insist  upon  the  circumstanced 
remarked  by  him  in  respect  to  small  letters  and  capitals,  not- 
withstanding the  name  Alexandria^  in  die  seventeenth  )^ne  of 
the  Greek,  might  point  out  its  correspondent  in  the  tenth  of 
the  Egyptian,  it  is  not  thence  to'  be  nastily  concluded  that  % 
similarity  of  four  characters  in  the  two  respective  places  will 

*  M.  de  Sacy**  translation  is  here  pten';  hut  the  term  ZTBFEor,  ve  appre- 
lient),  heretignifiet  treriihh\  and  tHe  word^  »«i  ZTHZAI  n  taMrrv  t««  tv  vfMrwt 
«««  Ifevt^  .  .  .  —  which  •'HAMg;^tf«^c  ^iMv^ftp*  'rt.^Na  siM.V*^  KKTa 
X'^i^f  in't'Kc  third  iintf  wilJ  explaiiU-^cvnfirinj  this  to  b«  the  ftciue. 

a  N  3 
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KA©AnEP  O  HAI02  MEFAX  BAXIAET2  TON  TE  ANH  KAI 
THN  KAXn  XQPaN  EKrONOT  0EX1N  ^lAOnATOPUN  ON 
O  H4>AI2T02  EAOKIMASEN^  ff.  O  HAI02  EAilKEN  THN 
KIKHN.  And  as  the  name  *9af  is  afterwards  found — IITOAE- 
MAIOT  AmNOBIOT  HTAnHMENOT  THO  TOT  #eA— it  is 
inferred  ihat  'Htfaitrras  and  ^Sa;  should  not  be  confounded. 
But  admitting  this,  if  4»da  or  ^$a;  be  an  Egyptian  term,  the 
question  recurs,,  Why  substitute  Ahnouda  for  it  ? 

The  names  of  his  and  Osirts  being  found  in  the  Grfcek  in- 
scription, lines  lo  and  26,  M.  de  Sacy  looks  for  them  also  in 
the  Egyptian,  and,  as  he  persuades  himself,  discovers  them 
conjoined  twice  in  the  6th  hne,  once  in  the  lath,  and,  particu- 
larly 0/irtf,  in  lines  7,  10,  11,  20,  21,  29,  and  30:  that  of 
Jsis^  he  observes,  occurs  also  several  times,  but  without  Osiris 
<:onnected  with  it.  The  repetition  of  these  names  induces  our 
author  to  believe,  unless  the  illusion  of  fancy  has  misled  him^ 
that  he  has  developed  also  the  conjunction  that  joins  them. 

*  I  know  not,'  adds  he,  *  if  I  can  communicate  that  kind  of 
conviction  which  I  feel,  of  having  ascertained  these  two  word«  % 
for  I  am  conscious  that  it  rests  entirely  on  simple  conjectures, 
and  especially  as  the  name  which  I  have  substituted  for  that  of 
Osiris  is  attended  with  considerable  difEculties:  but  having 
promised  nothing  but  conjectures  more  or  less  probable,  i 
shall  freely  state  what  I  think  I  have  found.' 

Premising  then  that,  for  these  names,  he  reads  Li  eub  Osmb^ 
the  following  observations  are  added  upon  them : 

*  I.  We  certainly  have  here  two  proper  nanMs,  each  be- 
ginning with  a  capital. 

*  2.  The  second  letter  of  each  name  is  a  schin^  the  value  of 
^hich  is  known  from  the  name  of  Arsinoi. 

*  3.  In  the  Greek  inscription,  lipe  10,  Isis  is  placed  before 
Oj/V//  — KAeADEP  UPOS  O  THX  ISlOX  KM  OXIPIAOZ 
Tipx  \  and  the  same  reading  occurs  in  line  26.  It  is  natural 
therefore  to  find  the  same  order  in  the  Ecryptian  inscription. 

'  A.  The  form  which  I  attribute  to  Uie  capital  jod  may  be 
ju&tihed  to  a  certain  point  by  the  figure  of  that  letter  in  the 
Samaritan  alphabet,  (IT,  and  on  different  Fhcenician  monuments, 
where  it  is  formed  by  three  inclined  strokes:  they^,  especially 
of  Pococke's  inscriptions,  reversed,  approaches  very  nearly  to 
this.  On  an  Asmonean  medal,  in  the  name  of  MatiatUas^  the 
jod  is  formed  like  a  capital  Z,  which  is  precisely  the  shape  of 
the  Jod  in  question. 

*  5.  The  third  letter  of  the  word  Iti  may  be  the  vowel «,  or 
^,  if  there  yrere  a  particular  letter  in  this  Egyptian  alphabet  to 
cxprcss.thc /latter,  as  has. been  before  observed  on  the  word 
Eftphanes. 
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•  6.  The  two  letters  that  follow,  not  belonging  to  the  name 
of  /x/j)  must  be ,  considered  as  constituting  the  conjunction 
copulative,  and  frequently  occur  throughout  the  inscription. 
Of  these  the  former  is  a  vau,  signifying  and^  and  is  the  con-« 
junction  copulative  of  all  the  Oriental  languages.  No  deter- 
minate value  is  annexed  to  the  latter,  as  it  never  o^ers  itself  in 
any  other  of  the  words  deciphered.  But  the  Coptic  language 
comes  here  to, my  aid;  and  as  in  it  we  use  0*V0£^,  according 
to  the  Memphitic  dialect,  to  express  the  conjunction  andf  I  con- 
eider  this  letter  as  notliing  more  than  the  aspirate  iot'i  ^.  It  it 
singular  to  find  this  pronunciation  of  the  conjunction  in  the 
northern  languages:  thus  we  have  og  in  the  Danish  and  Islandic^ 
eclf  in  the  S  wedi^,  and  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulphilas  the  conjunctioA 


*  7.  That  the  capital  letter  which  follows  is  to  0  or  ww, 
and  performs  the  function  of  a  vowel,  as  in  the  conjunction,  > 
will  be  readily  admitted,  if  it  be  adverted  to  that  Its  form  is 
very  analogous  to  the  Samaritan  *?,  and  die  Phoenician  vaUf  oa 
different  monuments. 

*  8.  After  the  sMn^  which  makes  the  second  letter  of  the 
name  Osiris^  comes  a  letter  whose  value,  from  the  name  of 
Epiphanes^  can  be  no  other  than  a  nun*  Next  occur  two 
strokes,  sometimes  united,  at  others  separate ;  as  is  evident 
from  lihes  29  and  30/ 

If  these  stroke?  form  but  one  letter,  M.  de  Sacy  professes 
himself  ignorant  of  their  import ;  but  if  they  be  two,  the  first 
he  apprenends  to  be  t  or  19,  and  the  second  the  aspiration 
^,  as  in  the  conjunction  wh* 

As  it  may  be  a  difficulty  with  others — and  M.  de  Sacy  con- 
fesses it  to  be  one  with  nimself— satisfactorily  to  identify  the 
word  which  is  to  be  pronounqcd  Osnih  or  Osnih  (or,  it  you 
will,  Osinih  or  Osinih;  or,  in  short,  Ofn  .  .  .  •;  admitting  the 
last  letters  to  be  unknown)  with  the  name  of  Osiris^  he 
frankly  professes  that  there  is  but  one  expedient:  this  is,  to 
admit  that  the  word  Osiris  is  a  name  altered  by  the  Greeks, 
and  that  the  primitive  pronunciation  must  have  been  Osini;  the 
^  being  only  a  Greek  termination,  and  the  aspiration,  as  in  the 
other  instances,  dropped.  Precluding  any  objection  that  might 
be  offered  from  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients,  or 
the  monument  of  Carpentras,  on  which  some  difficulties  besides 
might  be  raised — for  it  is  admitted  that  the  name  of  Osiris  may 
have  undergone  this  alteration,  either  among  the  Phoenicians, 
or  even  in  Uie  vulgar  language  of  Egypt — M*  de  Sacy  alleges 
only  in  support  of  his  conjecture,  that  the  ancients  have  ma- 
terially varied  in  explaining  the  name  of  Osiris%  and  the  modems 
)n  the  etymologies  they  have  offered  of  it  \  insistbg  but  little 
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on  what  is  advanced  by  Herodotuis,  that  Osiris  is  the  same  as 
Dionysius  in  Greek :  0(^^^l$  $s  strn  Aiovico;  xar  *£XXa5a  yy^jj^tsa^. 
Among  the  many  explications  which  the  ancients  have  givea 
of  this  name,  the  most  commonly  adopted  is  TroXuof  9(xA/^o^  ;  02, 
according  to  Plutarch,  signifying  ;«//ry6,  and  IPI,  an  ^f:— but 
this  is  scarcely  admissible,  at  least  from  what  we  know  of  the 
ancient  language  of  Egypt  through  the  Coptic ;  for  in  that, 
though  Ojy  signify  much^  yet  eye  is  expressed  by  J^^X* 
Hence  M.  de  Sacy  offers  his  suspicion  that  Plutarch's  ety- 
mology is  founded  on  a  mixture  of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  j 
and  the  name  of  Osiris  rather  came  from  Ottj,  muchy  and  Hjn* 
he  saw,  as  if  this  barbarous  m.ixture  formed  OOjipe,  who  sees 
mvehi  or  it  maybe  conjectured  further  that  this  name  was 
formed  from  the  two  Egyptian  words,  OttJ,  tnuchy  and  lOp^^ 
the  pupa  of  the  eye.  From  the  assurance  of  Plutarch,  that  the 
name  of  Osiris  has  tnany  signijicationsy  but  especially  an' efficacious 
and  beneficent  energy — roJvc/xa  iroXXa  ^f a?£i,  py%'  imara  h  ic^ar^s 
sy€fyovy  kou  aya^oiroio'/ — Jablonski  has  sought  its  etymology  on 
the  two  Coptic  words,  oOf,  much,  and  ipi,  to  act — a  derivation 
which,  of  all  the  others  proposed  by  him,  M.  dc  Sacy  most 
approves  i  but,  adverting  to  that  of  Salmasius,  who  would  pro- 
nounce the  name  Usiris,  apprehending  it  to  be  the  Coptic  word 
UJHpi  son,  preceded  by  the  indefinite  OT,  he  recurs  to  Plu^ 
tarch  for  another  derivation,  cited  from  a  writer  who  pretends 
the  true  name  of  the  God  to  have  been  Accra^ijj,  or,  admitting 
what  is  stylid  a  very  probable  correction,  Ao-i^ls,  as  signifying 
vigor,  ro  ANAPEION.  But  as  these  several  readings  and  ety- 
mologies all  suppose  a  f  in  the  last  syllable,  if  the  pronunciation 
be  admitted  which  seems  to  result  from  the  inscription,  as  de- 
ciphered by  M.  de  Sacy,  it  may,  he  adds,  be  conjectured  that 
Osnih  or  Ojneh  comes  from  OttJ,  much,  and  eiteg^,  an  age^  or 
from  oaj,  much,  and  OTOJIt^,  illumination.  To  facilitate  the 
admission  of  these  derivations,  it  is  observed,  that  in  the  Cop- 
tic the  vowels  of  derivatives  very  frequently  vary  from  those 
of  their  radicals — a  circumstance  noticed  the  ratlier,  as  suggest- 
ing a  more  systematic  form  which  might  be  introduced  into  the 
Lexicons  of  that  language,  by  arranging  words  according  to 
tlieir  radicals,  as  in  those  of  the  Hebrew. 

^Returning  to  liis  subject,  M.  de  Sacy  concludes  that  the 
^ame  of  Osiris,  or  Osinis,  written  in  Egyptian  QCyitC^,  and 
pronounced  Ottjmea,  or  oairug,,  may  signify  ahndgn^  of 
4i^,  Qi:  duration^  .pr  cls/5,  deriving  it  firam  onfujng,,  of  which 
lie  primitive  root  is  a3n£^,.  abundance  if  light.  To  favour  the 
kst  etymology,  the  name  of  Heliopolis,  in  the  books  of  Mpses^ 
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.  15  urged,  as  apparently  demonstrating  that  otTj  in  the  ^gjfr 
tian,  signified  the  Sun ;  and  St,  Cyril  b  q\iotcd  as  an  autho<* 
rity  of  great  weight,  who  asserts  positivelyj^  in  his  commentaiV 
on  Hosea,  that,  *  according  to  the  mythpiogy  of  the  Egyptians^ 
Apis  is  the  son  of  the  Moon,  and  descendant  from  tne  Sun. 
In  their  language,  pit  signifies  the  Sun»*  That  in  the  Copti^ 
the  Sun  is  commonly  styled  c^pH|  and  also  that  there  is  reasofi 
to  suppose  this  .was  his  ancient  naixibe,  M«  ce  Sacy  very  rcadilf 
allows  I  but  contends  that  he  might  have  been  as  well  designate^ 
by  the  word  0*CU)ng,,  which  signifies  to  manifest ^  showy  ^ 
pear^  enlighten  ;  and  further  supposes  that  it  is  the  true  ctyiho^ 
logy  of  the  name  of  Ammon^  UoTtong,,  formed  from  35?, 
characterising  the  adjective,  and  O'CCJOItg^,  he  that  manifests 
or  enlightens i  —  'ssA  every  thing  that  Jabloaski  has  advance^ 
on  this  subject  is  referred  to,  as  justifying  the  etymplpgy 
proposed' 

Though  M.  de  Sacy  still  professes  to  doubt^  after  alt  he  \s3Sk 
offered  on  the  name  of  Osiris,  he  cannot  jForbear  adding  another 
argument,  which  appears  to  hijnself  of  considerable  weighty 
inasmuch  as  it  almost  justifies  the  substitution  o£  p  {qx  g 
in  the  name,  and  well  accords  with  the  interpretation  given  hy 
Plutarch  of  its  sigiiification.  Na-T,.  in  Coptic,  signifiea  to- see ^ 
and  if  the  permutation  of  vowels  be  admitted)  there  wpiiU  bf 
no  difficulty  in  deriving  the  word  Ofinih  from  OO},  much,  and 
It*?  ir,  to  see  ;  nor  in  renxkring  it  by  ^^^.M^aAftoj , 

The  same  pronunciation  will  indicate,  perhaps,  the  reasoOj^ 
as  our  author  conjectures,  of  the  srgnification  ro  apS^etov ;  for 
in  the  Chald^c,  ouschan^  ^BflV,  or  ouschm^  WB^y,  and  inth^ 
Syriac  oiischnoy  j..iD  Q^,  is  of  the  same'inipdrt.  This  word 
existed,  M.  de  Sacy  thinks,  indisputably  in  the  Phoenician,  prc>;- 
bably  in  the  Egyptian,  and  might  easily  be  regarded  as  the 
■   radical  of  Osinih, 

In  the  discussions  here  offered  upon  the  name  of  Osiris, 
several'  positions  occur,  to  which  we  cannot  accede.  Some  oJF 
bur  objections  may  be  anticipated  from  the  preceding  remarks  ; 
but  as  this  article  unavoidably  extends  to  ^  considerable  length, 
And  the  subject  of  it  will  again  come  under  notice,  we  are  for 
thcpresem  obliged  to  postpone  them. 

The  name  of  Egypt,  after  appearing  in  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, M.  de  Sacy  sougnt  for  in  the  Egyptian,  and  could  scarcelj^ 
suspect  that  he  had  not  founid  it  m  y^WStX\%  which  i$  thai; 
given  it  by  the  Copts,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Hebrew 
•ppriptures,  and  was  recognised  in  Ws  tin?e  by  St.  Jerom ;.  o;: 
cl^e  AVisr^  the  ordinary  name  of .  Egypt,  ampng  the  ^Icbrew;s^ 
pyrians^  and  oi^crOrienuUi  ^tj^  \f%9'^yi  o.ur  authox  inglud^j^ 
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the  Phoenicians*  Entertaining,  however^  some  doubts  as  to  the 
.Taliie  of  the  letter  he  had  taken  for  a  reuby  and  haying  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Egypt  had  ever  been  called  Misr  by  its  own 
inhabitants^  he  viras  led  from  this  last  observation— joined  to  the 
presumption  that  the  word  should  be  read  Misr^  in  the  order 
of  writing  from  right  to  left,  and  the  form  of  most  of  the  let- 
ters whose  import  he  had  determined — to  another  conjecture, 
Vbich  be  here  mentions  for  the  sake  of  combating,  as  he  had 
iinreviously  communicated  it  to  some  learned  foreigners.  Ac* 
^nrdingly  he  states,  that,  recollecting  in  an  ecclesiastical  writer 
jtJEie  mention  of  several  cities  in  I^wer  Egypt  which  spoke 
Phocaician,  as  this  monument  was  found  in  that  district,  he 
conjectured  that  the  inscription  which  he  had  termed  Egyptian 
was  perhaps  feally  Pbcsnician,  This  was  deemed  not  jncon- 
isistcnt  with  the  decree  which  ordained,  m  the  Greek,  that  it 
fbodd  be  engraven  in  three  kinds  of  characters — the  sacred^ 
'IEP015;,  locals  ErxnPIOIX,  and  Greek,  •fiAABNlKOIS ;  under, 
standing  by  loca/  the  particular  character  of  each  province.  But 
on  reading  St.  Cyril  more  attentively,  he  was  convinced  that 
Ac  hnguagc  of  Lower  Egypt  was  *iot  to  be  taken  for  Phoeni- 
cian ;  but  only  that  in  five  cities  in  that  district,  of  which  Rhi- 
tooconira  was  one,  the  Phoenician  was  spoken  in  concurrence 
with  the  Egy{>tian,  and  that  more  attention  was  paid  to  the 
Ibrilscr;  tbe  introduction  of  which  into  this  part  of  Egypt 
fit.  Cyril  attributes  to  a  Gok>ny  of  Jews : — A!  vfog  roig  «efA«v 
Tij;  Aiyintre  t^Xs^  ^fmttnf  'ga^aJiv/jtirtaL  TO  SXITHPION  KHPTF- 
HA'  «€vrff  ^c  airai  wv  i^  luu  iK^tatr^y  sivw  ^a/xcy  i^v  vuvi  'Pftvo- 
xsfoufi^rctiir,  XakHtn  /mv  XAi  r;  yAwor^  XANANITIAI.  Etrgwhurrai 
yof  Tw^  §¥  rapreut  reus  itoXs^ii/^  o»%i  rijf  AtYvtriwr  f cvin^f  fc«r«^ 
Wiififfixi  r^votjr6¥,  o^oif  t^s  Xefow..  Tie  €itm  oa  the  cmfines  ^ 
£^tjirst  received  the  preaching  of  the  GospeL  Five  if  these,  rf 
wkh  Rhinocorura  is  first,  speal  also  (that  is,  beside  the  Egyp-» 
tian)  the  language  ofChanaan:  for  the  inhalitantsof  thae  cities  are  . 
less  solicitous  in  cultivating  jhe  Egyptian  language  than  that  of  the 
Syrians* 

Since  nothing  could  be  drawn  from  this  passage  by  M.  dc 
Sacy  to  support  his  first  conjectures,  it  foUowed  of  course  that 
the  character  of  the  inscription  was  to  be  regarded  as  Egyptian, 
and  of  the  kind  which  Herodotus  has  styled  ir^^yrata  y^a^iLoxa^ 
popular,  or  vulgar,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sacred,  ief a ;  as 
these,  lEPOIS,  are  opposed  to  local,  ErxaPIOIZ.  And  having 
suggested  that  the  order  of  the  Egyptian  inscription  is  from 
right  to  left,  like  the  Hebrew,  oii  the  authority  of  the  same 
historian,  our  author  proceeds  to  point  out  the  error  of  Wilkins. 
who,  in  his  dissertation  De  Lingua  Coptica,  at  the  end  of  the 
Lord's  Praver  by  Chambcriayne  {p,  85),  regards  this  asserrion 
of  the  father  of  history  as  Otia  of  the  fables  Which  IKodorus 
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Sicultts  reproachet  Herodotus  with  having  too  lightif  a<lopte^ 
It  is  also  proper,  he  adds,  to  observe  that  the  remark  of  Hero^ 
dotus  applies  equally  to  the  two  kinds  of  writing  used  by  Ae 
Egyptians;  for  he  almost  immediately  subjoinsy  ^^aritm  h 
y^oLiLiMCi  xfntarrou^  ILcu  ra.  fuv  avrwy,  *iPA,  ra  ^£9  AHMOTIKA 
xsXffrai^tdat  the  one  is  called  the  sacred,  and  the  other  ths 

Clemens  of  Alexandria,  in  a  passage  that  may  be  looked  upon 
as  classical,  attributes  to  the  Egyptians  three  kinds  of  writmg« 
^  Those  among  the  Egyptians  who  are  brought  up  to  learning 
acquire,  in  the  first  place,  that  mode  of  writing  which  is  Called 
epistolographic :  next,  the  hievaticy  which  is  used  by  the  bier§» 
grammatisfs ;  and,  lastly,  the  most  perfect,  u^hich  is  the  iier§m 
glyphic?    If  tills  account  appear  to  difler  from  that  of  Hero* 
dotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  who  speak  only  of  two  kinds,  it  is» 
as  our  author  observes,  easy  to  reconcile  them  ;  nor  is  h  ne- 
cessary, with  Wilkins,  to  suppose  that,  under  the  name  of  tji^ 
TtdographiCy  Clemens  is  to  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
Greek  character;  for  the  two  historians  are  better  explained  by 
the  passage  of  the  father  to  have  intended,  under  the  name  of 
vedgar  tjmtingy  in  opposition  to  the  seicrtd  or  hterogijphie^  dier 
two  kinds  of  hieratic  and  e^dogrnphk.    Hiese  two  kinds,  la 
reality,  have  this  in  common,  that  they  were  never  regarded  as 
aacrcd,  and  that  the   knowledge  of  them  was  never  ranked 
among  )the  mysteries  of  religion,  though  the  one  were  of  urn-* 
versal  usage,  and  the  other  peculiar  to  the  ministers  of  refigbiu 
It  is  likewise  obvious  to  imagine  diat  these  denominations,  be- 
longing to  an  age  posterior  to  Herodotus,  were  copied   by 
Diodorus  at  a  time  when  the  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  was 
entirely  lost ;  and  imply  that,  at  the  epoch  when  hieroglyphic 
writing  had  sunk  into  disuse,  the  priests,  accustomed  to  wrap 
up  from  the  vulgar  a  knowledge  of  their  mysteries,  would  adopt 
a  mode  of  writing,  whether  alphabetic  or  syllabici  different 
from  that  used  in  ordinary  life.     Hence  the  name  of  hieraiie 
might  be  given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vulgar  or  running- 
hand,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  epistohgrafhtc. 

The  introduction  of  this  half-sacred  sort  of  writing,  M.  de 
Sacy  conjectures,  might  have  occasioned  the  total  oblivion  into 
which  hieroglyphic  writing  fell,  as  be^g  both  more  easy  tb 
learn,  and  more  commodious  to  write. 

♦  But  no  farther  to' indulge  conjecture,  it  is  concluded,  from  % 
passage  of  Plutarch,  that  the  vulgar  character  of  the  Egyptians 
was  composed  of  twenty-five  letters ;  for  that  author  observesi 
that  the  square  of  Jive  gives  the  exact  number  of  Egyptian  let- 
ters, and  years  in  the  life  of  Apis.  The  inscription  howev^A* 
under  consideration  gives  more,  probably,  one  while,  because 
^e  same  letter  may  have  been  formed  or  detached  strokes  \  at 
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aiioth^K  several  fetters  may  have  been  jomdd  byfli^  gravHr.  Ta 
which  be  added  : 

*  I.  That,  as  there  arc  capitalletters  and  smal]>  the  number  of 
Aeir  figures  arc  doubled. 

•  *  1.  That  there  may  be  some  supernumerary  letters,  foreign 
#6  the  Egyptian  and  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  such  as  f  in 
the  name  of  Alexander^  and  perhaps  the  vowels  f  and  i^. 

*  3.  That  many  letters  may  be  supposed  to  have  varied  in  their 
form,  accordingly  as  they  zrt  joined  or  deiachedy  initial  xst  fimd  : 
©f  this  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic,  abound  with  examples. 

*  4.  There  may  also  be  in  it  abbreviations  or  monograms.  Of 
the  letters  which  enter  not  into  any  word  M.  de  Sacy  has  mcd* 
died  with,  some  occur  that  still  appear  to  remain  in  the  Coptic; 
these  are  the  *!",  D«,  and  the  X,  g^nga? 

After  remarking  that  little  or  no  similitude  is  discoverable 
l^twecn  the  cliaraqters  of  this  inscription,  and  those  on  the 
i^ummies,  published  by  Mootfaubon  arid  count  Caylus,  our 
author  veiUures  to  thinlc,  of  the  words  he  has  endeavoured  to 
decipher,  no  doubt  will  remain  in  respect  to  the  names  Aiexan^ 
der^  Alexandria^  P,tclenr^%  Arsinoe y  ^ziid  Epipianes:  and  as  thete 
words  in  them&^lves*  supply  a  considerable  number  of  letters,  so 
they  present  another  datum,  which  is,  that  the  Egyptian  in- 
scription is  by  no  means  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek ;  for 
the  names  of  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoe  art  said  to  recur  mdre  often 
in  the  Egyptian  than  in  the  Greek ;  and  the  places  where  these 
^o  names  are  found  jin  the  inscriptions  do  not  appear  to  cor« 
respond. 

In  attending  also  to  the  many' epithets  and  titles  of  honour 
•scribed  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanesy  who  is  styled  AinNOBIOE, 
HrAnHMENOX  XnO  TOT  *0A,.  0EOX  Eni^ANHS  JETXA- 
PIST02 ;  and  the  different  intervals  of  the  space,  in  particular 
parts  of  the  inscription,  between  the  nsilfie  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanet 
«nd  those  of  his  father  and  mother  Ptolemy  and  Arsm^%  M.  de 
Sacy  is  induced  to  believe  that  the  Egyptian  style  is  less  em* 
phatic  than  the  Greek,  and  points  out  a  passage  to  prove  it 
But,  with  proper  deference,  we  would  ask,  If  the  anomalies 
thus  noticed  do  not  suggest  a  doubt,  whether  these  names  have 
nfter  all  been  really  ascertained? 

Reverting  again  to  the  Greek  inscription,  several  oflicr 
oroper  names  are  pointed  out  besides  those  supposed  to  have 
pceu  found  in  the  Egyptian ;  such  are  the  nanies  of  the  high» 
priest  consecrated  to  tlic  worship  oi  Akxahder  and  the  Ptokmi^U 
the  priestesses  presiding  over  the  worship  of  the  queens  Armmi 
'Jj^Mq  oi  Philadelphusy  Arsindc  wife  of  Piilopatcr,  and  Sercmcf 
wife  of  Euergetesy  which  appear  in  the  4th  and  5th  lines:— 
J$  IEP£n2..AET0X  lOT  A£  TOT  A4EEANAPOT  KAI  eEON 
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SnXHPnN  KAI  SEIIN  AAEA$aN  KM  eEflN  ETEPFETHN 
KAI  ©EUN  *IAOnATOPnN  KAI  ©EOT  Eni*ANOTS  fTXA*, 
PIXTOT  A0AO*OPOT  BEPENIKH2  ETEPTETIii^OS  HTPPAS 
THS  ^lAlNOT  KANH*OPOT  APSINOHS  *IAAAEA*OT  APfilAS 
TH2  AIOrENOTS  IEPEIA2  APSlNOHS  ^lAOHATOPOX  EIPH- 
mvs.  TH£  nXOAEMAIOT.  M.  dc  Sacy  observes  that,  in  flic 
£gyptian  inscription  which  apparently  correspoiKl»  to  this  part 
of  the  Greek,  many  proper  names  are  seen  to  occur  j  but  not 
^swering  to  these,  he  asks,  if  these  ministers  of  worship  of 
either  might  not  have  had  two  names,  the  one  Greek,  and  the 
other  Egyptian  ? — ^This  suggestion  is  certainly  pertinent;  for 
the  Jewish  history,  for  example,  furnishes  instances  of  thcsef 
double  names*  In  respest,  however,  to  the  first  of  these,  wc 
oannot  help  understanding  it,  not  as  a  proper  name^  but  smiply 
an  appellative  of  fyffice—pr'ust  of  the  eagle. 

In  the  3d  line,  M.  dc  Sacy  flattered  himself  with  the  hopc.o£ 
finding  the  name  of  the  month  Xantbicus^  written  in  the  Greek 
SANAIKOT,  and  joined  to  the  Egyptian  month  Mechir:  MH- 
N02  SANAIKOT  TETPAAI  AirxnTinN  AE  MEXElPOKTil. 
KAIAEKATH ;  but  unfortunately  the  word  MEXEIP  is  effaced 
or  broken  off. 

Though  all  the  researches  of  our  author  have  been  attended 
-tvith  so  little  success,  he  does  not  entirely  despair.  The  inspection 
iJf  the  monument  itself,  he  thinks,  may  contribute  materially  to 
if,  and  the  efforts  of  other  learned  men  who  may  make  \i  tneir 
^tuJy.  Wishing  those  who  shall  attempt  it  Success,  he  con- 
cludes with  liberally  declaring,  in  a  manner  congruous  and  be-J 
coming  to  his  modesty  and  merit,  that  such  suc;ce8d  would  be 
beholden  by  him  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  though  it  ^K)uld' 
prove  him  utterly  erroneous. 

VL  de  Sacy  has  subjoined  to  his  letter  a  postscript,  whichy 
bowever^  is  scarcely  intelligible  without  the  aid  of  engraving. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe^ 
^hat  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  just  published  zxi  co- 
jpraving  of  the  Greek  inscription*  From  so  learned  a  body 
something  more  might  have  been  looked  for  than  a  bare  fac- 
simile, the  accuracy  of  which  requires  to  be  justified.  One  of 
Its  members  indeed,  Granville  Penn,  Esquire^  has  favoured 
his  friends  with  a  printed  copy  of  it,  from  the  stdhe,  in  a  more 
legible  form ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  indulgence  of 
that  gentleman  in  venturing  to  annex  it,  with  tlic  advantages  it 
derives  from  his  acutcnegs  and  erudition. 
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The  Greek  Veiwion  of  the  DECREE  of  the  EgtptiaiC 
Priests,  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  the  Fifth,  sumamed 
Epiphanes.  From  the  Stone*,  inscribed  in  the  sacred  and 
VULGAR  Egyptian,  and  the  Greek  Characters,  taken  from 
the  French  at  the  Surrender  of  Alexandria. 


[Not  having  an  immediate  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  ttone,  we  bare  not 
presumed  to  alter  what  appear  to  be  oversights;  ollierwisc  we  should  have  given 
gK«»ffMy«fmy  in  lined,  for  tijirff^vo^w ;  tor  f  vii,  in  line  46,  twi;  and  T^MUfl*, 
in  the  aaiue  line,  for  T^»fl«i  and  other  similar  conecUotts«     Ri^v.j 


BAXIAETONTOX  TOT  NEOT,  hoi  TfafaXatovro;  Tr,v  PoLtrtXstaw 
iraca  ra  irar^of,  xvfia  fiaa-iXetwy,  /xgyaXo^ofs,  r«  rijv  Aiyvfrr^v  xa* 
raoTTjirafi^vs,  tcm  to,  t^os  rsf  ^'^£8^  cvo'sCh^,  ctyriieaXiov  jytrg^^a, 

r&f CUV,  oy  d  *H^a<aTOj  e^ox,tiJMC6v,  a)  i  'HXjo;  £^ci;X£v  njv  y«cr^y,  six^vog 
?^a^f  Ttf  A«;,  uitt  Ttt  *HXitf,  ITTOAEMAIOT  ra  ^♦atwvoJia,  Tjyo- 
XTfiMva  iiro  r«  *9a,  cra^  «var«  «p*  icf ea;;  Asra  ra  h  rs  AXf^av^f a, 
icai  ©£tt;y  Xwrr,^wv,  xai  ©ewy  A^cX^ct/y,  ?cai  Qsuv  Eus^yerxy,  xai 
Octtw  ^iXoTTaroptvy,  xeu  ^'©£a  Eirt^aya;  su^a^iora,  a^Xofofa  Bcp£- 
yixi2^  Eu^^ysri^o^  Ilu^^a;  n;;  ^iXtva  xayi;fo^a>  A^o'ivoij;  4^(Xa^£X^ 
Afcta;  rij^  ^toyeva^  <£f<ia^*  A^o-ivoij^  *<XorarofO^  Eipijyijf  <*n;j  lira. 
As/taia^  pr^yo^  Hav^ixa  rer^a^i,  hiyvnriwy  h  Mg^ei^  oxrcoxoi^scar^ 
i^n^ISMA  oi  ofX'^f^'^*  '^^^  i^^ofTfTcUi  xa<  oi  -£i^  ro  a^uroy  £i£ire* 
f«uo/Afyo»  ir^o^  roy  irro?ua'iJjiy  rwv  ^'J^ecw,  xa<  TTrffopopaJ,  xai  i«^ 
y£2/x|ubarc(;,  xai  ol  aXXo<  Ic^ci;  'TavrE;  0!  airdcynjirayre^  ex,  rwv  itxirx 

vafaXi;\{^Ctt;;  rr^s  ^*  jSao'fXcta;  nj;  ITroXs/^aia  ouccyo^ta  i;yain;|X£y« 
wro  re  4»6a,  ^ea  Eirtfixves^  fu^ctptora,  r^y  Tra^eXa^Ey  ^afa  ra  tra* 
Tfop  aura,'  cvyax^svrss  «y  rw  «y  Mf/^^ij  Jfffw  rj  ijpEfa  ravnj, 
EinAN-  '  *        .       .  .  . 

^♦EnEIAH  fiaa-iXivs  IITOAEMAIOS  aiwvo^ioff  rj^a'tr^iuv^ 
irro  rs  *9a,  0EO2  ETIWANHS,  £y;^afforoj,  i  gy  jSaeriXEw;  Ilro- 
Xc^flua  .xa«  /SacriXicoTj^  Aftnyoij;  0EfiN  ^lAOIlATOPUN,  xara 
vraXXa  EVfi£y£rr^x£y  ra  S'ls^a,,  xau  ^'Va^  ev  avroig  ovra;,  xa*  th; 
uvQ  rr^v  kaurts  3ao'<X6»ay  rava-oif^sves  iicayrcL^,  ixcL^'/wv  3eoj  ex  ^es 
xoi  ^£a^,  xaAaies^  '0,(0$  i  rr^s  I(ric;  xai  Oci fn^QS  ms  i  iva^va^ 
ry  irarj-i  ayra  Oo-i^ei,  ra  ff^oj  ^Etff  ^"  eve^enxw$  SiOLxetu^svos,  avcb* 

*  The  numerals  in  this  inscription  correspond  with  the  lines  on  the  stone;  «§ 
do  the  dotted  liuei  in  propoctionai  extent  to  the  chasms  in  the  inscrtptioa. 
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'MtiKiy  €is  TO,  le^a  apyvfia;  7%  xa«  oririnag  irfo^ofof,  mu  ^aitavaf 
9ok\aj;  Sirofi^f jOevTjx^y,  tvena  tb  rr^y  Aiyvirr^lr  sig  ev9tav  ayayeiv  xai 
I'a  Ugx  xAraonj&aa-iai,  ^"reuf  rig  kavm  iwofj^a-iy  'ffs^tXay^wnpif 
^ao-Htf'  x«<  afro  rcov  iTtai^sasiov  iy  Aiyvirrw  irfo^oJtoy  xon  90^0X0- 
yiu/y  riyag  fisy  itg  riXtg  a^rjiuy,  aWaf  rs  wxapixfv,  cVu;;  ore  Xoof 
itoi  Oi  oAXdi  fravrf;  *K  ^"fOSijvia  Q99rty  evt  njf  lavrtf  fiatfiXsiag' ran' 
fiao-iXiKOL  Qpsi\Yji/»ara  i  nrj^fOfsiXoy  of  *y  Aiyyirrw  xa«  «v  rjj  Xoiirjr 
PaciXsif  avrs,  oyra  mWac,  rw  itK-rfiii  9,(p-ij[Ksy'  xai  r»r  «v  ^a*^  f w- 
XcLKais  ^'*  umiYfiiyHf,  xa»  rg;  ly  eurtai;  ovra?  ex  s-oXXir  %f ovtf,  aire- 
Au«  ^a/y  tyy.aiX'riinuywy  ^foierpL^s  ^b  xUi  raf  flrfojftfef  rtov  Isfouy, 
%au  roLi  ^i^o.ofraj  «j  aw«  xarjviaiyrw  cvrra^Hf  ciri^'^xag  n  koli 
ftf/v^ixa;,  caoiw;  ^t  )Uii  ras  xadi^xouo'a;  arojxeif a;  ro^  ^ot;  onra 
r)j;  a/xTTfiXm^oj  yijj,  xai  rwy  lea^cL^Ufrwy ,  xai  ru/v  ceXXovy  rwy  i^a;- 
pjoyrwy  roij  ^«d/;  fwi  r«  irarfOf  aura,  ^**/x£v£<y  «ri  ;^wfa^*  fffOf- 
eroL^ty  Se  %au  vtfi  rwv  U^ewy  iirws  furfigy  irXsioy  ii^oicriy  £i$  ro  rc- 
XcoYixoy  «  wao'tf^vro  icy;  r«  irfwra  «r«f  flr<  t»  irar^o;  owl**  aire- 
Auow  jff  xat  T8;  ex  rwy  ^*^  «fa;y  gSyon^  ra  *xargyiauroy  «;  AXc^av- 
^l^iav  KoroarKif^iefogerx^ey  h  xa«  njy  0T;XXijr^iy  «;  -njy  yavrsiay  firf 
itoisior^oLr  rwy  rz  «»;  to  fioLffiXiKoy  enjyreX»fji.gywy  gy  roig  U^oig  ^dcT' 
civwy  ^*'o9oyiwy  atteXucrsy  ra  $vo  n^ffij,  fa  fs  syXufjLijLeya,  jtayra  sv 
rotf  irporc^oy  Xfovoj;  a^'oxareoYijo'ey  eif  riyy  KaBrjxe^ay  ra^iy,  ^fov- 
r/^an'  wrw;  ra  ei^icrfuyoi  avvreXTj^ou  roig  ^sot$  Kara  ro  '••ir^ofijxoy* 
iuLoiooi  ie  xax  ro  ^txaioy  iraciy  aifeyftjXfy,  xatafe^  'EfjX);;  ii  ^e/a^ 
KQU  fji^ag'  tffojerafg  ^e  xoi  ra;  Karaifo^suofuvH^  ex  re  ra)y  jtta;^i- 
ftrcw  xai  roijy  aXXwy  ruiy  aXXor^ta  ^*°  ^pvTfcrayrwy  sv  rois  xara  rrj^ 
rx^a'/y^y  xwfo*;  narsXhyras,  fJi^siy  sfiti  rwy  i^iwy  xrrjO-eMv'  r^oeyorfir) 
is,  xai  iitws  s^airorraXujc-iy  SuvaiMif  Jirtrixai  rt  ka<  *E^jxai  Xoi  yijg^ 
£7r«  rap  «rfXfloyra;  ^"<ir<  rijy  Aiywrroy  x&ra  re  rr^y  ^axao-cray  xai 
rr^y  ypreifoy,  iitoiuivas  Saitavas  afyufixa;  rs  xai  <nriKa$  i^syaXag, 
irrws  ra  b'U^a  xai  ol  ey  aurri  iravrsf  sy  atr^aXei^  Ofny  ita^ayt- 
yofu"yos  h  xai  eig  AvxuyiroXiy  rrjy  ey  rrj  htfci^irri,  1}  r^y  xarsiXr^tiA 
^evT^  xai  o^vfwfuyyi  it^og  itoXio^xtay  itXwy  re  lea^a^ecei  Sai/iXeo"' 
rs^^xai  77  aXXiF  %0f^7'a  tra<ni,  w;  av  ex  itoXXb  ^*'XS^^^  o'uyfcrjjxwa; 
TTj^  oXXoTfionjro;  roig  etKrvyaxhiciy  etf  avrrjy  aasi^iy^  ol  r^oray 
tiS  re  ra  Ufa  xai  re;  ev  Aiytnfrw  xaroixsyrag  iroXXa  xaxa  orvyre* 
TtXeo'iuyoi'  xai  ay^nxahfrag  ^Mfiao'iy  re  xai  ra^folg'  xai  rei^e&if 
.aynjv  a^ioXoyoig  9f£f«XaCfy  ra  re  NeiXa  njv  aya^aciy  jwyaXij^ 
flroiijfl'a|Xfy«  ey  ra>  oyJow  erei,  xou  eiiirfi^sys  xaraxXv^eiy  ra  ^"'irtfta, 
Karso^iy  ex  troXXaoy  rovu)y,  o^ufwra;  ra  ffrof^ara  ran'  nfr^raiuuy, 
YOfijTTja'a;  ti;  oiwa  xfiyj^arwy  rXijSo;  ex  oXiyoy,  xai  xaracry^vag 
Hfifeig  re  xat  fl'f^e;  iffo;  rj  ft)Xaxr,  ^'^aurccy  ev  oXiyott  Xfoyar  rjjv 
re  iroXiy  xara  xfarog  elx#y,  xo*  ra;  ev  avrr.  ace^eig  ^arrag  ^i- 
efieif^y,  xaBofiref  f'Ef^Jij;  xm  *nfo;  0  r);;  lo^iog  xai  Onfiog  vh^  eyei* 
imcayro  rug  ey  roig  avr^ts  ^^rvimg  turarmrrag  Tfortfw,  rug  af)j- 
App.  VoL  35.  a  0 
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0^^»MB/>   £lf   0*4    /SftfiXUCOV  Id(7£  tt  Oy^0«  tTtiS,   OVta   $t$   ^kTS  Ti  MU 

4^y9f<8  frhtfiQS  ««  oXiyor,  (a<r^v[rujf  Se  n]^<  raj  ri^aaj  raw  jxij  ffT;vr&» 
TiAcff|uywy  £<^  r^  ^a«?iixoy  ^vo-fl-jvozv  oJtoy^J '  ^^w,  xa«  raw  PT;yrrrfX£a'- 
fMvtcy  rx  W(9s  tv¥  ^eiy}houri^fA»  fi^^^^^  iwi  rciw  ewrwv  %f Qi'wy  atrcXv- 
cwr  h  r%  Ufa,  vac  n;(  ..,...,. .  f/i^nif  Q^d^ris  ij  a^^a  n^s  i^o^C 
TTjf ,  iLQU  TTjf  «fwr«A/r*^o^  V^'C*^3  ^'  ''^  ^(S^I'^oy  tip  afsfa*  rou  r»  Air^i 
9¥»  r<p  Mysvfi  ^aX^a  E^ciif i^r^ro*  ?&«i  r^t;.  aAA^(£  ^f ot^  ^K'toif  roif  ev 
Ar/mrr^  iroXo  xfjio-fl-pir  rwr  ir^ o_  ovr^r  Qaa-tXsiusvy  f^orri^anf  oiref  ra^^ 

oy^ '^'  «»ra  $tx  'K^rrof,  ra  xeigrcLS  rafas  as/twv  xa9ij- 

xoyra  ^1^95*  {a^^iXo;^  i^gu  V'^h^w^,  xeu  ra  rfXioxop^va  e<;  ra  i^ia  ic^se 
^Er(»  ^q««r  iLM  I'opnjyufgaiv  ?tai  r^;r  aX^ufvrojr  vOf*i[^oi«vaw],  ^"ra  re 
7tj9U«  rnw  fef  ci?y  xoi  r^ji  A«yyrr«  ftarcrijjijicgy  «rj  X'^f a;,  oxftXaSa;;  roi j 
tOff^^H'  luu  7^  A^(£<oy  ^fyo<^  roXurcX^o'iy  icars^ie^ao'fv,  XOff^T^o'Af  ^'f 
OEcr*  Xfo^»  re  xfaw  afyvf ^3^**^  xaj  xAosv  itaXMXwv  itXyfi'^s  «*  oAjyor, 
^^  If^Qt,  x(ipi  votf^  xou  0w^s  ISfva-at^y  ra  re  tgoshofuva  sTtuncivrjf 
«j*jjji0f  Swcr«r»,  fx***'  "^^^^  6iiB^erix»  qy  roig  a>'ijx8[(r«  njv]  f^^«ov  Jia- 
veioy*  v^o^wvWofitEyoj  ?«  r^  rm^  U^wv  tiy^iaorarx  avoLvBirro  pn  rr^f 
ka»r9  ^ai.n?^i^  wi  xaJipar  AN0*'nN,  JfiJwx^^i'  aur»  ol  ^5< 
PY^tar,  yoiyy*  xfotro^,  x9<  r  otXA'  <iy<^[9a  iravr«,J  ^njj  ^anXstai  fto- 
libCTif 019;  fltyraj  ic^  roif  rscvoi;  ^i;  roy  ejiravra  ;^9voy'  APAQ^  TTXH- 
EAOEEN  rpi^   ief^vo'i   ro;v  xapr*  r>;v   x«fay  Ifpow  ^avrwy   ra 

i^tofX^nrtO'  [r ^^^r^  ^iopvo^iw  ^ai^ariXei  UroXsfiMy,  Tjryor 

itrjy^Yfp  iif9  ra  ^9xt  0£^  Eni^ANEI,  ^x^^^^^V»  ^j^^'^f  ^^  '^^  ra 
rwr  ywfwf  avra  0fwy  ^iXoirarof wy,  wci  ra,  rwv  rfoyovow  ©eow  £uco« 
y[£rwy,  xof  ra]  ^^raw  Stwy  A&A^ow,  xa«  ra  rwy  Saoof  £wrj}faw, 
«ravf«Y  luyaKms*  n^ffoii  &  rs  a(wyoCi«  fio^o-iXsw^  IlTOAEMAfOT, 
SECT  £{]I^ANOX2>  ei;;(af iOTtf^  f ixoya  €y  hf^Trw  U^w  ey  rw  m^a  .  • 

^^  1}  ir(9SQV9fi^<riii(r^a4,  IITOAEMAIOT  TO* 

EnAMTNANTOS  T9  AirXIIT^,  -p  tafttrtr^l^rai  0  xufiorrarof 
^s^  ra  iff  a  &^8^  aw^;  oVXoy  vixY^ri^or,  i  sttoa  Kareorxsva(rfji,Bv£x  . .  . 

» •  - ^^r^o-wpy,  x^i  TffSi  Ui$is  defWfrBvuy  raj  «xoy«p  rfij  r^^ 

^f«tf>  x^  ^a^oifrihvQLi  cwrais  Ib^qy  xotrfiAv,  xat  rahXa^  rx  yo^^^ 
jyfcgya  oPKrtAfiix  Itaio^  K^i  rotf  oXAoi;  .&«wj  gy  [3*  hfrcuf  xou  ifaj'*'yif* 
yvfcov-  tifvtra^a*  h  ^a,7ihu  nXOAEMAIi^.  Q£Q  £ni4^AN£U 
£vX^iirc^^  ry  ^  fiaviXBWf  IlroAffww*  «ai  flflt«A<<rrv:  Afcnyoi;?^ 

©4w».  ♦iAorarofaw,  foayfry  rt  xoa  vaov  xiL^^^^^  •  -  •  •. • 

^^kfsof,  xoi  Kaftiffucoi  ^  ro<j  aivrois  ^ji^a  rm  aXXwr  rowr,  xoi  sf 
raxf  fuya^aif  va^r^jftriY  By  aXs  sfyism  rotw  rat/w  yiyovrai  mu  r^ 
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/tof  7  vuv  re  xai  fii;  roK  «re<ra  XP®"*'''  nitiyaitricu  rtif  vaw  ra;  re  /Sot- 

0-»;tfa;f  Xf"^*^  ^oio'i?^ioiS  ^s}La  ats  irjos^icercu  atrtrLg^ 

^**  rwy  atfTrt^ag/^ei;>  fictctKeuiuy  rwY  sifi  rojy  aXKutv  yowv 

ttrtai  i'avrwy  sy  rw  fji^a-uj  ij  xaXHiMyrj  ^auriXsia,  *XENT.  r,y  irs^t9s» 

fd^vcs  sisr^\9sv  n$  r^  gv  Msf/^^y  .  •  . owj-'YaMa^ 

ra  yoft.igcfMva  rri  ^«paAr;\//f4  nj;  /SaonXcidt^  flrtdsinxj  &  moi  0R1 1»  -repi 

F*  Xf [»^'* 0]  ^^  n  gtrrrv  r«  fioLcnXewf  .rit 

*t^u»afx  twra  Miar<yfrj  8V  ij  ra  yeye9Xtx  m  /5a<nX«ai<  ay^ai^  cjxoiw^ 

i«  xai  .  .  • .  ( f**  «y  7j  ncoL^^XOLtsv  rr^y 

^triXstav  itct^a  im  ifarpd^,  eitufyvfji^s  yeyofUixaciy  iy  rots  U^oif^  ad  ft> 
iroXXttfv  ayaJaJy  af%iJ70i  iffltd-iv  g««y,.a7fiiy  ra;  ^,owfa;  rayra;  ^^gttv 
If  x«  9ayi}YVfty  f v  ro/;  *ara  njy  Ail^ywirrov  Ispo^^  xa*a  f^ip'a,  xof 
duvrcAsiy  fy  avroif  ^<nits  ri  xai  TtoySag  xfti  'Z  xK\a  'fa  yofM^9iJi^ey4 
ka9a  xoi  «y  rflt^f  rtXXflw;  taytf/v^iO^y,  fas  h  ymysyas  *fo9«CoTwf  .* .  * 

- *  .  . .  itAy^^a^fUyoif  w  rwj  Ispotj,   flcyeiy 

fc  60f ri;v  x{ti  tayjf/v^iif  ttft  dUtrtfoSutt^  Ma^^  7ffa/ih^ff>ty((f  uV«  ts  ifia,  fiar 
MiMi  HTOAEMAIX^  &EJ[^  EIUitANEI  so^(afi9Pf^  Kaft^{}(Virw  .  •  «r 

•  • • ^ ^^Xf*^  ^^^  ''^^  ynfM^vitff*  r» 

Oeupd,  €f*i^Ufaf  irm^  By  ciig  ^uu  ^^ar/j^^fnamy,  tfwrfXwrffr 
dv«^tfc^  luu  aitwSas  xai  ra^Xa  fbti  yuAipun^ra  VfOfayt6fl .• 

•  .^ (>'xflu  n»  0BOtf  sn»AKOQrS»  «»;)Cdih 

fu<rf1i»  SffBi;  nfo;  roi^  oXXdi^  oyofAoaiy  rtay  dmoy  am  {if«arinM9,  xoi 

)B«raxaffi»ii  si;  iroMrft;  nr;  Xf i^f^anrjuuf;,  moi  tfiy  nr  I 

• <''  Ufarttay  oi^re*  sgnMU  l»  xoi  rMf 

«XXo»;  thuJi'tuf  ar/tiy  n^  eofnjVy  xoif  roy  «f osffij/xsvor  yo^y  ll|fMv4ai^ 

xaU  e%eiy  irof*  aurDi;  VvvttX 

....  <*•..!;  )Mtr«viayroy  mto?;  yyoJgifMtip  hon  ol  iy  Aiyyur^  dwjirat 
MdU  rtyMn  TON  0£ON  fiIII#ANH»  cuxaf<ff^y»  fiao-i^sa,  7iai^ar$( 

yois.ilMy  Bffti, 

<*♦  .  .  ffTEfw  Xi9«,  ro<;«'lEPOIZxa*  ErXnPIOU,  wu 'EAAHNI - 
KOIX  rPAMMA2IN>  xcu  or^iErflM  fy  sHas"fM  rajy  rs  t^wy  xoi  ^iufi« 
jwy  .  •  * ^ ♦. •  ^ 

W«  cannot  dMe  this  article  ^ritkoat  expicssinf  an  espeet»* 
tion  diat  Mr.  Penn  will  favour  the  pubHc  with  such  aaexpla* 
natkm  and  conntient  as  the  acutcness  and  kanung  oi  hi»  fenncr 
disquisitions  fullj  warrant  us  to  look  for. 


%o% 
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Art*  V. — Voyge  dans  la  Basse  it  la  Maute  Egypti^  tstc. 
Paris.    1802. 

Tm^ds  thrcugh  Upper  and  Lower  Bgypt^  during  the  Campaigns  of 
General  Bonaparte,  iy  Vivant  Denon.  iVoU^  imperial  Folio  i 
one  ^  Textf  the  other  of  Flaies%    22/4    Imported  by  De  Bofit. 

^THE  horrors  of  War  have  been  frequently  softened  by  the^ 
most  intferesting  traits  of.  humanity  ^  and  Science,  in  the  midst 
of  his  devastations,  hais,  in  almost  every  age,  followed  in  silence, 
and  collected  her  varied  stores,  unappalkd  by  the  din  of  arms. 
It  was  war  that  furnished  Polybius  and  Arrian  with  their  choicest 
treasures;  and  the  little  we  know  of  Gaul  or  Britain,  of  the 
customs  and  religions  of  their  earliest  inhabitants,  are  detailed  by 
t^aesar  in  the  history  of  his  conquests.  The  ambition  of  France, 
anxious  to  excel  both  in  arts  and  arms,  led  into  Egypt,  with  her 
Warriors,  a  band  of  well-instructed  philosophers;  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  philosophical  society  was  pitjjectcd  and  executed  on 
the  first  moment  of  tranquillity^— at  the  very  dawn  of  the  first 
ray  of  security.  Bonaparte  himself  has-  not  attempted  to  rival 
Cattar  or  Xenophon;  and  has  neither  recorded  his  conquest  of 
Egypt,  nor  his  retreat  from  Syria:  but  his  admonitions  and  en* 
couragement  animated  this  newly-founded  institute,  and,  under 
his  protfcGCion,  its  members^  have  been  able  to  examine  Aose 
objects  in  quiet,  which  other  travelers  were  obliged  to  glance  at 
with  too  timid  a  rapidity,  or  a  control  not  very  consistent  with 
accurate  discrimination.  It  is  however  highlv  creditable  to 
former  observers,  particularly  to  Pococke  and  Norden,  that 
these  more  cool  examinations  have  added  so  little  to  what  the^*^ 
have  described,  and  that  our  later  informations,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  more  geographical  accuracy,  rather  relate  to  changes 
produced  by  time,  or  the  action  of  the  elements,  than  add  t6 
any  thinff  left  unexplored,  either  from  carelessness  or  inatten- 
tion. Ine  present  work  is,  nevertheless,  of  great  importance : 
we  now  notice  it  with  pleasure  \  and  shall  at  a  future  period 
more  accuratelv  appreciate  its  merits. 

These  superb  volumes  are  desipped  to  include  whatever  was 
discovered  during  the  late  expedition;  and  we  have  waited  for 
them  with  no  common  anxiety.  Their  splendor  is  beyond  ex- 
ample— even' during  the  profuse  expenditure  of  the  French  O&0- 
narchy,  when  literature  shared  ks  regards,  and  when  utility  and 
^manient,  as  in  the  •*  Neptune  Frangois,*^  went  hand  in  hand.  A* 
at  this  period  every  political  notice  marks  the  temper  of  the  mo* 
meot,  and  is  on  that  account  interesting,  we  shall  translate  the 
Dedication  entire,  and  without  a  comment.  It  is  singular,  how* 
ever,  that  our  author  could  not  flatter  his  hero  without  recurring 
to  fabulous  exploits. 
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•  TO  SONAPAKTE. 

*  *  To  unite  the  brilliancy  of  your  name  with  'the  splendor  of 
the  monuments  of  Egypt,  is  to  renew  the  connexion  of  the  ^lo» 
rious  annals  of  our  age  M^th  the  fabulous  seras  of  history :  it  is 
to  rekindle  the  ashes  bf  Sesostris  and  Mendos — like  you  con* 
querors;  like  you,  benefactors. 

'  Europe,  when  it  leanis  that  I  accompanied  you  In  one  of 
your  most  celebrated  expeditions,  will  receive  my  work  "vnAx  the 
most  eager  interest.  llotfaing  has  been  omitted  to  reader  it 
worthy  of  the  hero  to  whon\I  offer  it. 

♦  ViVANT  DeNON/ 

The  prefgce  tptbis  work  consists  of  the  discourse  which  the 
author  designed  to  have  read  to  the  institute  at  Cairo,  on  hi^- 
return  frpni  Upper  Egypt,  It  contsons  sin  account  of  his  diffi- 
culties, and  the  numerous  inconveniences  which  necessarily 
aittended  him,  in  an  army  always  in  pursuit  of  an  active  enemy, 
whose  numerous  cavalry  kept  diem  constantly  alert.  Upper 
Eg^t,  the  scene  of  his  more  numerous  and  interesting  obser* 
vations,  was  thus  hurried  over,  amidst  the  confusion  of  active 
war;  and  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  were  sketched  on 
horseback.  Yet  there  were  periods  ot  tranquillity,  when  he 
could  examine  and  delineate  with  more  care.  As  in  this  dis* 
course— •-written  when  his  ideas  were  tinged  with  all  the  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  with  a  ^irit  unfaded  by  time,  and  other  impres- 
sions—we  find  a  peculiar  ardor  and  animation,  we  shall  extract 
a  few  passages. 

'  I  saw  at  length  the  portico  of  Hermopolis;  and  its  grand 
massy  ruins  gave  me  the  first  idea  of  the  splendor  of  the  colossal 
architecture  of  the  Egyptians.  On  each  stone  of  this  edifice  was 
engraved,  in  my  fancy,  "Posterity!  Eternity!" 

*  I  was  afterwards  taught,  at  Dendera  (Tentyris),  dis^t  we 
must  not  seek  for  the  beauty  of  architecture  only  in  the  Doric» 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders ;  but  that,  wherever  a  harmony  of 
parts  is  conspicuous,  there  is  beauty.  The  morning  brought  me 
to  these  remains;  the  evening  forced  me  from  them,  agitated  ra* 
ther  than  satisfied.  I  had  seen  a  hmidred  things,  but  •  diou- 
sand  had  escaped  me.  I  had,  for  the  first  time»  entered  the  ar« 
chives  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  and  was  already  consdottt 
that  I  should,  see  nothing  in  ^ypt  more  beautiful-^  a  tnidi 
which  twenty  journeys  to  Dendera  have  since  confirmed*  Th« 
temple  of  Isis  is  adorned  by  art  aiid  science,  united  by  good 
taste.  Astronomy,  moraUty,  and  metiphytict,  hate  thefar  di« 
stinct  forms ;  and  these  decorate  the  cieln^  the  frizes,  the 
durbases,  widi  as  much  taste  as  our  meagre  and  inri^nUte^t 
arabesques  adoite  our  parlours.' 
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^  We  jmn^d  over  Thebes— Thebes,  iw1io$e  name  riofie 
yocaUs  to  the  imagmation  ideas  of  imiiiense  extent.  As  if  it 
iVDuld  escape  me,  {  xnade  a  sketch  of  its  appearance  the  first 
moment  I  couM  percesire  it;  and  I  felt,  in  thu  momeat,  that 
you  would  partake  the  feelings  which  animated  me.  We  were 
cbliged  to  pass  over  it  wttii  r apidttj".  We  couM  scarcely  per« 
cetve  a  monument  when  we  were  compelled  to  quit  it. 

*  On  one  side  was  a  colossus,  which  we  could  <Mfdy  measure  witk 
the  eye,  and  the  astonishment  raised  by  the  sight  of  it.  On  the  nght 
wevB  mountains  excavated  and  engraved)  on  the  left,  temples, 
which,  at  the  distance  of  a  leapie,  seemed  to  be  similar  rocks — 
palaces,  and  other  temples,  from  which  I  was  torn  with  diffi- 
c'ulty.  I  returned  mechanically  to  seek  the  hundred  gates  — Ac 
poetical  expression  by  which  Homer,  in  a  single  word,  describes 
thb  superb  city — ^loading  die  soil  widi  its  porticoes,  the  extent 
of  which  the  whole  of  *gypt  could  not  contain.  Seven  -visits 
have  not  satisfied  the  curiosity  which  this  first  glance  excited; 
and  on  the  fourth  6nly  was  I  able  to  reach  the  omer  side  of  the 
river.* 

Dur  author  next  mentions  hia  advance  to  Cosseic,  and  Ilia 
visit  to  the  barren  shores  of  the  Red  Sea^  *  Where  he  first  knew 
and  revered  the  patient  uiimai  which  nature  aeems  to  have 
placed  in  diis  region  to  repair  the  error  ^e  conunitted  in  cre- 
ating m  desert.'  He  returned  by  different  foutes  to  Thdhes, 
following  every  detachment  wherever  it  was  sent.  *  If  the  love, 
•f  antiquity  had  often  transformed  me  to  a  soldier,*  continues 
he,  ^  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  to  my  inquiries  made  them  an» 
tiquaries.* — In  the  course  of  diese  travels  he  visited  the  tonibs 
4>f  tlie  kings,  and  in  these  mysterious  caverns  formed  an  idea  of 
the  Egyptian  paintings,  their  arms,  furniture,  instruments  of 
music,  &c.  in  these  last  journeys,  also,  he  discovered  that 
die  hieroglyphics  engraven  on  the  walls  were  not  the  only 
books  of  Uus  learned  nation,  as  he  observed,  on  the  bas^'reiiefst 
fcpresentations  of  persons  in  the  act  of  writing'. 

^  I  ha;ve  found  also  that  rqil  of  papyrus,  that  unrivaled  MS, 
which  has  ali«ady  been  die  subject  of  your  examination— a  frail 
rival  <rf  the  pyranude,  a  precious  ple^  of  the  preservative 

Kwer  of  the  climate,  a  monument  respected  by  tune,  which 
:ty  ages  place  in  |he  rartk^  tbe  mo9t  ancient  books.* 

On  tfais^^Hbject  we  shall  make  4inly  a  single  rem^trk,  which 
ira  may  eiilargf  pu-iiffBes^tf rj  viz.  that  tbepe  is  no  accurate  di*» 
^tijytioo  .bct^«f n  S^i^isA  ^nd  Grecian  remains  in  these  vo^  . 
}umes«  '  Whatever  is  ancient  is  sufposed  to  ^  Egyptian.    ,Xho 
manuscript  is  evidently  alph^bQicy  and  its  relations  to  Inowa- 
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languages  are  sufficiently  obvious  j^-nor  is  it  possibk  to  decide 
whether  the  persons  in  tne  act  of  writing  may  not  be  drawing 
plans  or  mathematical  figures.  Of  this,  however^  we  shall  pro* 
bably  speak  more  fully  in  another  number. 

Our  author — whom  we  believe  to  be  the  same  M.I>enoft 
whose  Descriptions  of  Sicily  and  Malta»  published  some  years 
since^  we  noticed  with  respect  in  their  English  dress — describes 
with  an  equal  affectation  of  sensibility  his  voyage  to  Egypt* 
He  speaks  of  the  capture  of  Malta;  which,  however,  he  only 
witnessedimperfectly,  and  at  a  distance;— bathe  says  enough  to 
convince  us^  that,  by  a  prior  arrangement,  the  French  had  a 
partv  in  the  garrison  superior  to  those  who  opposed  them.  A 
worK  of  importance  is  di^;raced  by  this  idle  parade :  and  wben 
we  reflect  Uiat,  of  the  whole  armament,  not  a  single  shitf  of 
war  returned  to  France,  much  of  this  afiectation  might  have 
perhaps  been  spated.  We  shall  select  one  or  two  short  in* 
stances  alone. 

'  As  an  avalanche,  augmenting  by  the  accumtilation  of  snow, 
falling  from  the  mountains,  threatens,  by  its  accelerated  veki>- 
city  and  increasing  bulk,  to  overwhelm  the  forests  and  the  cities^ 
so  our  fleet,  now  grown  immense,  inspired  terror  on  every  coast 
from  which  it  could  be  discovered.  G>rsica,  apprised  of  its 
appearance,  felt  no  other  emotion  than  that  which  sO  vast  a  spec*^ 
tacle  must  inspire.    Sicily  was  astoaished — Malta  stupefied^* 

Again: — 

•  The  fourth  day*  (after  the  caj^itidatioii  of  Malta)  « Ac  |;cnr* 
ral  gave  a  supper  to  the  newly-constituted  authorities.  Thry 
saw,  with  as  much  surprise  as  admiration,  the  martial  elegaate 
of  our  generals — ^an  assemblv  of  officers  glowing  with  bearith^ 
with  spirit,  with  glory,  and  hope.  1  hey  were  struck  with  the 
imposing  air  of  the  conunander-in-chief,  whose  expressMi 
heightened  his  suture.«<^* 

«  Pritchard^s  genteel,  and  Garrick  six  feet  high." 

M.  Denon  does  not  conceal  his  opinion  of  the  importance  of 
Malta,  and  anticipates,  Arom  this  easy  conquest,  future  success. 
The  inhabitants,  as  we  now  know,  were  by  no  nieans  friendly 
to  the  French :  they  shut  up  their  shops,  and  concealed  their 
women. 

*  This  beautiful  city,  where  we  saw  no  one  but  omvehreSt 
appeared  gloomy.  These  forts,  these  castles  and  bastions^ 
thesc'formidable  fottificarions,  whtch  seemed  to  tell  the  Army 
that  nothing  could  In  future  check  its  career,  and  Aat  it  had 
only  to  march  to  vi£lSr7,'lfl3de  them  tetum  with  pleasuw  la 
iheir  ships/ 
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*  If  the  aspect  of  Malta  be  arid,  wc  cannot  perceive  without 
admiration,  mat  the  smallest  hill,  however  inconsiderable  its 
portion  of  soil,  is  constantly  a  garden  equally  delicio^  and  fer-^ 

.tile,  where  all  the  plants  of  Asia  and  Amcamay  be  accustomed 
to  a  colder  climate.  This  first  hot-house  may  supply  another  at 
Toulon,  and  the  plants  mav  at  last  reach  Pans,  without  suffer- 
ing  the  severe  shocks  which  a  rapid  change  dF  climate  usually 
occasions.  Wc  might  perhaps  here  naturalise  the  greater  num- 
ber of  our  exotics  with  which  we  annually  furnish  our  stoves, 
that  languish  in  the  second,  and  die  in  the  third  year.  The  ex- 
periments already  made  on  animals  seem  to  support  this  system, 
of  gradual  change.' 

'  We  find  nothing  peculiarly  interesting  till  we  arrive  on  the 
coast  of  Egypt,  llie  frigate  in  which  M.  Denon  sailed  was 
sent  to  examine  whether  Uiejr  arrival  had  been  suspected,  or 
any  preparations  made  to  oppose  their  atttempt.  We  ^all 
transcribe  our  author's  account  of  the  first  view  of  this  cele<» 
brated  shore. 

*  At  noon  we  were  twenty  leagues  from  Alexandria,  At  four 
in  the  afternoon  the  centinels  on  the  top  called  out  'Land J*  At 
six  we  saw  it  from  the  deck.  We  had  all  the  night  a  fresh 
breeze;  and  at  break  of  day  I  perceived  the  coast  from  the  west, 
which  extended,  like  a  white  ribbon,  at  th^  extremity  of  the 
bluish  horizon  of  the  sea.  Not  a  tree  nor  a  habitation  appeared. 
It  was  not  onlv  nature  in  her  saddest  array,  but  the  destructioQ 
of  nature  —  silence  and  death.  The  gaiety  of  our  soldiers  was 
not  affected  by  the  prospect.  One  of  them  said  to  his  comrad^^ 
showing  him  the  desert— <  See!  there  are  the  ux  acres  decreed 
to  you*!'  The  ^neral  laugh  which  this  jest  excited  shows 
that  courage  is  disinterested;  or,  at  least,  that  it  arises  from  more 
aoble  sentiments.' 

These  coasts  are  very  dangerous  in  stormy  wealiher>  and  in 
the  fogs  of  winter,  since  they  arc  not  to  be  seen  before  it  is  too 
late  to  av9id  them.  At  some  distance,  M.  Denon  saw  the  tower 
of  the  Arabs,  which  he  describes  as  a  square  building,  furnished 
with  bastions ;  but  was  not  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  tht 
Taposiris — the  tomb  of  Osiris  according  to  ProcojHUS,  the  Cher* 
sonncsus  of  Strabo,  or  the  Plimhine,  from  which  the  gulf  derived 
its  name.  Though  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  have  since  pushed 
its  out->posts  to  this  spot,  no  military  commander  seems  to  have 
had  spirit  or  intelligence  .sufficient  to  obtain  any  more  decisive 
account.  Our  author  in  sight  of  Alexandria,  yields  tp  die 
force  of  imagination  i  and,  ^on  contcmpladng  its  vast  walls, 

*  *  Stx^arpeTiU*  of  Uatf  prpnuKd  to  every  toldter. 
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flanked  with  numerous  towers — ^which,  however,  contain  only 
lulls  of  sand,  and  some  gardens  where  the  pale  green  of  the 
palm-tree  scarcely  tempers  the  burning  whiteness  of  the 
ground — ^the  Turkish  Castle,  the  mosques,  and  piinarets,'  recurs 
to  ancient  history,  and  fiUs  his  page  with  the  fancies  of  Csesar, 
4^f  Antony,  and  Cleopatra.  Such  lucubrations  were  not  indeed 
very  well  timed;  for  in  the  very  n^Kt  hour  his  comrades  hear  of 
fourteen  English  vessels  of  war,  which  they  escaped  by  only  one 
night;  and  we  find,  by  our  author's  own  acknowledgement^ 
that  the  convoy  was  nAxed  with  the  fleet,  and  in  no  condition 
to  resist.  He  might  well  say,  that»  from  this  moment,  he  be- 
came a  fatalist,  and  trusted  to  tlie  star  of  Bonaparte*  There 
was  but  one  star  that  rose  higher — ^it  was  sir  Sidney  Smith's* 
When  the  account  of  the  English  fleet  was  conveyed  to  Bona* 
parte,  our  author  adds  that  he  eould  not  discover  the  slightest 
alteration  in  his  countenance.  ^  He  made  nie  repeat  the  report; 
^nd,  after  a  few  minutes'  silence,  gave  orders  to  l^nd.'  The  land- 
ing was  efiected  with  great  confusion,  and  with  some  loss.  The 
iescalade  of  Alpcandria  follow^;  but  the  consequences  are  con* 
cealed.     Let  us,  however,  attend  to  the  author's  narrative. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  express  what  I  felt  in  reaching  Alex- 
andria*  There  was  no  person  to  receive  us,  or  impede  our 
landing.  We  could  scarcely  prevail  on  some  mendicants,  who 
were  sitting  on  their  heels,  to  direct  us  to  the  head^quarters* 
The  houses  were  shut  up ;  those  yrho  had  not  courage  to  fight 
had  fled;  and  those  who  were  not  killed,  according  to  the  east- 
em  custom,  had  concealed  themselves  for  fear  of  being  mur- 
dered. All  was  new  to  us— the  soil,  the  form  of  the  buUdings, 
die  figures,  the  dress,  and  the  language  of  the  inhabitants,  'i  he 
first  inuge  presented  to  us  was  a  burial-ground,  covered  with  in- 
numerable tombs  of  white  marble,  on  a  white  soil,  in  which 
were  many  emaciated  women,  disguised  in  black  habits  and  rags, 
who  seemed  like  ghosts  wandering  among  the  tombs.  7ne 
silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  hissing  ofkites,  which  soared 
over  these  sanctuaries  of  the  dead.' 


'  In  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  and  melancholy  city,  I  was 
reminded  of  the  gaiety  of  Europe  only  by  the  noise  and  activity 
of  the  sparrows.  I  no  longer  recognised  tlie  dog,  that  faithful 
and  generous  companion  of  man,  that  lively  and  loyal  courtier: 
lie  was  here  gloomy,  selfish,  a  stranger  to  him  whose  house  he 
inhabited:  unconnected,  but  still  a  slave,  he  distrusted  the  man 
whose  asylum  he  defended,  and  without  horror  devoured  his 
ftmaini.' 

The  general  visited  the  forts,  or  rather  the  ruins;  where  some 
wretched  cannons  were  placed  on  Mones,  which  served  them  for 
carriages.    He  ordered  every  part  to  be  destroyed,  except  that 
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which  was  necessary  to  oppose  the  Incursions  of  the  Bedouins  | 
and  was  particularly  attentive  to  the  batteries  calculated  Co  de- 
fend the  port. 

'  We  passed  near  the  colnmn  of  Pompey;  and  this,  Kke  ai 
'  objects  ^f  reputation,  loses  its  consequence  on  approacbiog  it. 
It  was  so  called  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  ktiowiedge  begaa 
to  awake,  and  literary  men,  rather  than  obaenrers»  were  cagdr 
to  give  a  name  to  every  monument.  These  names  were  inr* 
dtered  sacred  by  tradition,  and  have  passed  from  age  toage  wkh» 
out  contradiction.  A  monument  had  been  raised  to  Pompcf  at 
Alexandria,  which  coiikl  be  no  longer  found;  so  that  die 
honour  was  conferred  on  this  column.  It  was  afterwards  sup* 
]posed  to  be  a  trophy  to  Severus}  though  it  was  evidently  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city;  while,  in  the  time  of  Septinius 
Severus,  the  city  of  the  Ptolemies  was  entire.  To  pve  dua  cd» 
lumn  a  solid  foundation,  an  obelisk  has  bean  raised  on  pUcs^ 
on  which  they  have  placed  an  ugly  pedestal*  On  Ae  pcdestrf 
Ss  elevated  this  beautiful  column,  sdrmounted  by  a  CorintluaM 
capital,  rudely  carved*'  * 

This  exceeds  Smelfungus  himself;  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  oki  ths 
whole  well  founded.  The  shaft  alone  deserves  commendatioD^ 
the  pedestal  has  neither  particular  merit  nor  fault;  and  the  exe* 
cntion  of  the  capital  is  rude.  On  comparing  the  accounts  of 
different  authors  vrfth  the  descriptions  of  Dr.  White,  we  arc 
convinced  that  the  pillar  was  never  originally  etected  in  thn 
spot.  Amon^  the  fallen  pillars  of  the  building,  which  die  pro* 
fessor  describes  with  such  great  appearance  of  accuracy  and 
truth,  a  shaft  of  distinguished  size,  and  of  beautiful  propor* 
tion,  was  probably  discovered,  and  again  raised,  with  a  capital 
affixed,  sdected  perhaps  from  its  dimensions  rather  than  the 
beauty  of  the  execution.  That  it  could  not  have  been  an  original 
ornament  of  the  buildings  is  probable,  from  its  loose  and  iasectne 
foundation  of  stones,  which  certainly  once  served  some  other 
purpose,  and  from  the  statue  apparently  at  one  time  placed  on  its 
top.  This  last  argument  is  stronger  than  will  be  obvious  at  first 
sight.  If  a  statue  were  raised  at  this  height,  a  proportional  di* 
stance  would  be  necessary  from  which  to  see  it*  The  column 
itself  can  be  discerned  from  the  sea ;  and  the  statue  is  in  that 
case  an  appropriate  ornament.  It  could  not  be  surveyed  from  a 
court  of  a  palace  of  any  probable  dimensions*  The  author,  by 
a  variety  of  observations  and  arguments,  confirms  this  reason* 
ing;  and,  in  support  of  Dr.  MThtte'S  idea,  diottgh  widiout  being 
aware  of  his  opinions,  has  shown  that  the  remains  of  a  spleadid 
building,  particularly  of  a  square  and  a  circus,  are,  discoverable 
in  this  spot.  Indeed  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  which  show  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  thetime  of  the  Ptolemie8,r  may  still  Ik 
tr;4cedj  but  the  contracted  limits  of  the  modem  city  dispTay  a 
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^texj  heterogeneous  mixture  of  former  ruins  of  wood,  of  co* 
lumnsi  of  marble,  and,  every  thing  which,  in  the  ruder  ages  of 
the  calift,  could  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  raising  walls 
wkh  little  labour  or  expense. 

We  pass  over  the  account  of  the  cisterns,  which  have  a  regu-p 
lar  supply  of  good  water — those  cogent  proofs  of  the  most  active 
benevolence— to  notice  the  ob^isk,  or,  as  it  is  commonlv  called, 
die  Needle  of  Cleopatra.  The  situation  of  this  obelisx,  com- 
pared widi  that  wkich  is  fellen,  shows  that  they  once  distin* 
^ahed  tkt  entrance  to  one  of  the  palaces  of  the  Ptolemies* 
f  he  state  of  these  obelisks,  and  the  fractures — which  the  author 
thinks  inu«ft  have  existed  at  the  time  of  their  being  fixed  in  this 
jspot— ptove  thsA  they  were  even  then  fragments,  and  probably 
brought  from  Higher  Egypt.  They  might  easily,  he  thinks,  be 
conveyed  to  France,  as  a  tro^y  oi  the  conquest —  a  trophy,  he 
adds,  truly  characteristic,  because  they  are  in  themselves  a  mo« 
numetit.  The  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  covered  ren-* 
4er  Aem  more  vahiaUe  than  the  column  of  Pompey,  which  is 
mtly  a  shaft  somewhat  larger  than  we  have  been  accustomed  t& 
s^e«  The  French  cannot  now  accomplish  this  wish.  1  he  En- 
gfish  officers,  who  entertained  the  same  design,  had  a  better  title 
to  it,  on  the  same  score;  but,  in  the  moment  of  writing,  we  are 
informed  by  the  newspapers  that  the  design  is  at  least  sus« 
pended,  perhaps  prevented,  by  authority.  On  examiuing;  the 
bases  of  these  obelisks,  we  are  told  that  they  rest  on  a  f  ree« 
stone,  llie  pedestals  usually  added  in  Europe  are  an  ornament 
which  gives  them  a  difierent  character.  The  surbase  of  a  Sara- 
cen building  in  the  neighbourhood  was  evidently  of  Greek  of 
Roman  oricin,  since  we  find  Doric  capitals,  whose  shafts  are 
immerged  in  die  water ;  while  Strabo  tells  us  diat  the  palace 
of  the  Ptolemies  was  washed  by  the  sea. 

The  remains  of  many  Saracenic  buildings  are  in  this  spot^ 
which  the  author  describes  shortly.  It  is  reniarkable  that  the 
wood  of  the  sycamore  continues  uninjured,  while  the  iron  con« 
nected  with  it  is  destroyed.  The  Turkish  mosque,  once  dedicated 
to  St.  Athanasius,  was  formerly  kept  with  -religious  care  from 
^ibt  access  of  Christians;  but  such  has  been  the  indolence  of  the 
mussulmen,  that  they  have  suffered  the  gates  to  rust  on  their 
hinges,  and  preferred  maintaining  a  constant  guard  to  repairing 
them.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  of  this  mosque  is  an  octagon 
temple,  which  contains  a  sarcophagus  of  singular  beauty^ 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  probably  from  Upper  Egypt.  As 
usu^l,.  our  ase^lous.  antiquaries  were  eager  to  carry  it  off— as  ano-, 
(her  trophy^  we  supposCi  of  the  conquest.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood are  three  columns,  not  described  by  a^y  traveler.  Thej 
are  on  the  ground,  and  probably  the  remains  of  some  old  build- 
ing, though  not  ill  their  c^igiaal  situation. ,.  ,  .  , 
^onsipartei  *  who  took  iUcxandria  witK  the  same    rapidity 
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that  St.  Louis  took  Damietta/  did  not  however  compiit  thes 
fault.  To  conceal  the  misery  of  this  devoted  city,  he  marc&cil 
immediately,  and  encamped  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  die 
desert.  In  this  desert  they  beheld  a  dreadful  victim  of  frantic 
jealousy ;  the  anecdote  is  horrible,  but  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted. 

'  The  second  day  after  our  march  from  Alexandria,,  some  <i£ 
cur  soldiers  met  a  young  woman  bleeding,  in  the  desert  near 
Beda.  bhe  held  a  young  infant  in  one  hand,  and  the  other  was 
extended  in  search  of  some  object  which  might  guide  her»  or 
ward  off  what  might  injure  her.  Their  curiosity  was  excited; 
they  call  their  guide  and  interpreter  %  they  approach^  and  heff 
the  sighs  of  a  miserable  being,  whose  eyes  wetc  torn  out  -r— 
a  young  woman !  •  an  infant  in  the  desert  !-^With  equal  astoni^ 
ment  and  curiosity,  they  question  her,  sgid  leam  that  tha 
frightful  spectacle  was  the  eftect  of  jealous  vengeance;  and  that, 
instead  of  murmuring,  she  only  uttered  prayera  for  the  innocent 
being  in  her  arms,  who,  partaking  her  misfcurtune,  would  dio 
with  misery  and  hunger*  Our  soldiers^  moved  with  pity,  «ne 
her  part  of  their  ration,  forgetting  their  own  wants  when  Oiey 
saw  wants  so  much  more  urgent,  and  depriving  themselves  ojf 
the  little  water  they  had,  at  a  time  when  they  could  procure  no 
more.  They  saw  a  man  approach  in  a  violent  fury,  wfao^  at  a 
distance,  fee4ing  his  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  vengeance,  fol- 
lowed his  victims  with  the  closest  attention.  He  runs  up,  teais 
from  the  woman's  hands  the  bread,  the  little  water — ^the  last 
source  of  existence  which  compassion  had  bestowed  on  misery. 
<StopP  says  he,  ^  she  has  forfeited  her  own  honour,  and  tar* 
nished  mine^ — ^this  infant  is  my  disgrace ;  he  is  the  offspring  of 
criminality.'  Our  soldiers  prevent  his  taking  away  the  little 
food  that  they  had  given ;  when,  irritated  at  seeing  the  object  of 
his  jealous  fury  become  that  of  compassion,  he  draws  a  poniard 
and  stabs  her,  seises  the  infant,  and  dashes  it  on  the  ground  t 
then,  stupidly  brutal,  he  stands  motionless,  fixes  his  eyes  on 
tliose  who  surround  him,  aiyd  braves  tlieir  vengeance.  I  'w^ 
quired  whether  there  were  no  laws  to  repress  sucn  an  atrocious 
abuse  of  authority  ;  when  they  observed,  that  he  had  dom  wruig 
to  stab  her,  because,  if  it  had  not  pleased  God  that  she  should 
die,  at  the  end  of  forty  days  some  one  might  have  received  the 
wretched  woman  into  their  house^  and  maintained  h^r,  from 
(:harity.' 

The  marcii  through  the  desert  was  attended  with  many  diffi"* 
cutties.  They  sufferal  extreme  thirst;  while  water,  from  an 
optical  delusion,  was  apparently  near.  The  army*  was  snr- 
rotmded  with  enemies,  who  harassed  it  on  every  side;  and 
those  who  wandered  but  a  few  paces  from  the  column  were  cut 
off.    They  saw  the  Mamelukes,  and  were  gradually  accustomed 
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to  their  appearance;  but  the  latter^  findine  no  cavalry,  began  to^ 
despise  their  enemies;  and  Mourad  Bey  threatened  to  cut  them* 
off  like  gourds.  Near  Embabey,  they  meet  with  an  entrenched 
caunp  ot  the  Mamelukes;  and  nere  commenced  the  first  serious 
4»ppo8itioa.  When  Bonaparte  had  given  his  last  orders,  he  said,- 
poineinff  to  the  pyramids — <  Go  on,  and  recollect,  that,  from  the. 
top  of  mese  monuments,  forty  ages  ate  surveying  you.' 

*  The  most  considerable  body  of  the  Mamelukes  attacked  the 
division  under  Dugua,  with  a  rapidity  which  scarcely  eave  them 
time  to  form»  and  were  neceive^  with  a  discharge  of  artillery 
which  checked  them;  when,  wheeling  to  the  left,  they  rushed  on 
die  bayonets  of  Dessaix'  division.  A  well-supported  fire  occa- 
sioned a  second  surprise.  They  were  for  a  moment  undeter- 
mined; but  wishing  on  a  sudden  to  turn  the  division,  they  passed^ 
Vetween  that  of  Keynier  and  Dessaix,  and  received  the  cross^ 
fire  of  both,  which  oegan  to  disconcert  them.  Having  no  fur- 
ther plan,  one  part  returned  to  Embabey,  and  the  other  retreated 
to  a  grove  of  palm-trees  on  the  west  of  the  two  divisions,  whence 
they  were  dislodged  by  the  sharp-shooters ;  after  which,  they 
crossed  the  Desert  of  the  Pyramids.  This  was  the  party  that 
in  the  end  disputed  with  us  the  conquest  of  Upper  Egypt.  Du- 
ring this  time,  the  other  divisions,  in  approaching  me  village^ 
•um:red  from  the  artillery  of  the  entrenched  camp.* 

It  was  resolved  to  attack  this  camp;  and  two  divisions,  under 
Rampont  and  Marmont,  were  ordered  to  attempt  it*'  The  re* 
mains  of  the  Mamelukes  in  the  camp  attacked  the  former;  and 
'  here  the  fire  was  most  violet  and  tatal.  They  had  no  idea  of 
our  resistance,  and  actually  thought  we  were  tied  together* 
In  effect,  the  best  cavalry  of  the  east,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
were  broken  by  a  small  corps  bristled  with  bayonets.  The 
clothes  of  some  were  set  on  fire  by  the  discharges  of  our  mus« 
quetry ;  and,  when  mortally  wounded,  were  burnt  in  our  front.' 
'ilie  route  was  general,  and  our  soldiers  entered  the  camp  with 
those  who  retreated:  die  other  divisions  prevented  their  escape, 
excepting  by  swimming  the  Nile*  It  was  now  no  longer  a  battle^ 
but  a  massacre*  *  They  filed  off  apparently  to  be  shot;  and 
some  survived  only  to  meet  a  watery  death  in  the  river*' 

'  In  the  midst  of  Uiis  carnaee,  we  could  not  but  be  struck  by 
the  sublime  contrast  which  the  pure  firmament  of  this  happy 
climate  afforded.  A  small  number  of  French,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  hero,  had  conquered  one  part  of  the  world*  An  em- 
pire was  changing  its  master :  the  pride  of  the  Mamelukes  was 
oroken  against  the  bayonets  of  our  infantry.  In  this  great  and 
terrible  scene,  the  results  of  which  misht  be  most  important,  the 
dust  and  the  smoke  scarcely  clouded  me  lower  part  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Hie  star  of  day,  rolling  over  its  vast  horison,  peaceably. 
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finished  ihJ  earccr; — a  sublime  proof  of  thq  immutable  ordec  6f 
nature,  that  obeys  eternal  decrees  in  a  calm  and  majestic  silence 
which  renders  it  still  more  awful.' 

M.  Denoo^  after  this  a£tiony  proceeds  with  Menou  to  Roscttair 
SMidfwe  shall  stop  here,  adding  only  a  sheet  accaunt  of  tlie  plates 

of  this  splendid  work. 
The  great  attcactioa  of  tiiese  voiuaK&Gcmiists  in  tiieir  Gzcd- 

lence  j  and  of  the  objects  they  represent  we  shall  give  a  brief 
statement.  It  is  necessary  to  remark^  however,  that  they  arc  of 
unequal  value.  The  view,  for  instance,  of  the  battle  of  the 
pyramids,  one  of  the  most  considerabk;  engravings  in  the  vo« 
lume,  must  be  in  a  very  great  deffree  imaginary.  The  author 
was  not  a  military  man;  and,  had  he  been  so,  could  only  have 
furnished  a  few  obgiects  which  immediately  occurred  to  hioi* 
Tfiose  which  are  now  presented  to  us  have  no  more  connexiaa 
with  that  action  than  the —  ^ 

<  —  firacta  peveuntcs  cuspnie  GaUoa^ 

Aut  hbentis  equo  describer^  vubicxe  ParthL' 

The  plan  of  the  battle  is  peculiarly  clear;  and  we  need  not  add 
that  it  is  accurate,  since  we  are  told  it  was  corrected  by  Bona^ 

Sarte  himself.     Indeed^  nothing  can  be  more  perspicuous  than 
ie  author's  description.  ' 

The  plates  in  general  are  slight,  or  rather  minute,  sketches  of 
itkt  scenery  observed  during  the  voyage^  views  of  pdacea  in 
Egypt,  with  vaxioos  objects  of  aBti<)aity.  They  are  geaecallf 
ctcned,  but  in  many  instances  re-touched  udth  the  graver^  and 
are  striking,  often  characteristic,  sesemblanoes.  The  first 
plates  representing  different  perspectixsoa  are  those  which  <m>^ 
curred  in  the  course  of  the  navigation;  coooriprehending  distant 
views  of  Italy^  Sicily,  Malta,  and  Alexandria. .  The  columa  of 
Pompey,  the  obelisks  of  Qeopatra,  the  pyramids,  the  Sphtox, 
sarcophagi,  mosques,  aqueducts,  &c.  are  stnkii^  iepceaencatiQti& 
Some  of  these,  however,.  wilL  not  at  ia&t  ught  satiny  the  reader. 
His  imagination  will  revcik  at  die  dimbiutiye  appearance  of  the 
pyramids,  and.  of  the  ca^racts  of  the  Nile.  But  of  the  ibmei^ 
lie  will  recolkot  that  they  are  seen  very  remotely,  and*  that  tfadr 
dimensions  are  £ore<-shoctsnedv  and  i£  the  latter  strike  hioi  as 
qnly  weirs  pf  inconsiderable  importance,  after  having  been 
^stunned*  with  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  other  travelers, 
he  will  perhaps  remember  Noiden's  observatbn,  that  he  in- 
quired for  the  cataracts  when  they  were  actually  before  him. 

Upper  Egypt  is  almost  untrodden  ground ;  and  the  remains 
of  Memphis  and  T^entyris  astonish  with  their  massy  dignity, 
with  their  bulky  columns ;  but  they  are  massy  alone.  Whatever 
allowance  may  be  made  for  the  augmentation  of  the  soil,  diey 
must  have  always  wanted  grandeur  from  their  wanting  hei^. 
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Denon  has  remarked,  and  we  selected  the  observation  fof  this 

Krposo^  that  beauty  is  not  alone  referable  to  the  Grecian  orders^ 
t  that  it  may  be  found  in  Che  just  proportions  of  other  co* 
ittmns.  The  proportion  is  not  indeed  faulty;  but^  ingenexal,  the 
height  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Ionic  column.  The  capital  is 
often  elegant;  and,  in  two  or  three  instances,  it  wants  only  the 
¥olate  to  become  Corinthian ;  but,  in  many  others,  tiie  ornaments 
avr  gioiesqne$  snd  alter  diie  diaft  has  expanded  in  its  capital, 
4engned  to  give  the  appearance  of  firmness  in  its  support  of  tfaee 
pedunent  or  building,  the  Egyptian  column  has  an  additional 
portion  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  capital.  The  introductioik 
of  the  human  form  instead  of  the  column,  in  the  Persian  man-i 
ner,  as  ioaanaged  by  Egyptian  artistSt  is  extremely  unpleasing. 
Thdr  figures  are  rudely  carved,  and  the  legs  joined  in  the  usual 
tnanner  of  their  sculptoors.  Tet  we  afrerwauds  observe  a  striking 
difleience  in  the  remaining  paintings  on  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
between  die  oraaraeiits  ^i^  hieroglyphics.  There  is  a  Creedom 
in  the  attkvdes,  an  elegance  in  the  whole  figure  of  the  former^ 
#f  which  the  hitter  is  entirely  deatkute.  VVe  were  particulaiiy 
strack  with  the  twenty-sixth  figure  of  the  135  th  plate,  as  it  so 
aeariy  resembles  the  harp  engraved  in  Bruce's  Travels,  vol.  u 
p.  i;to,  wUch  has  been  censured  as  imaginarv.  The  last  of  tho 
harps  repfcsented  by  Bruce  is  apparently  fanciful. 

In  genciai,  the  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  seem  to  be  vtn 
carefully  draws;  and  ifa^  countenances  of  the  Egyptians,  vriiich 
sfc  introduced  in  diffefent  gioi&pes,  are  very  characteristic,  and 
meaor  60m  diis  circumstance  to  be  resemblances.  The  plani- 
^»Iiere  and  the  eodiac  are  representatk>ns  of  considerable  voor 
portance ;  but  the  various  consequences  which  may  be  deduced 
fiootA  these  objects  would  lead  us  too  far. 

The  plates  are  141  in  numbei;  and  though  not  striking  and 
brilliant  in  their  execution,  certainly  possess  the  merit  of  being 
faithful  and  accurate  resemblances.  We  are  warranted  in  say«> 
ing  this,  from  lumng  in  general  compared  them  with  the  repre«« 
sentations  of  Norden,  Niebuhr,  and  Pococke,  as  weU  as  from 
the  incidental  language  of  travelers,  who  could  not  have  tho 
smallest  connexion  vnth  the  present  artist. 

We  shall  resume  this  journey  on  a  future  occasion;  and,  with« 
out  waitin0  for  the  returning  period  of  another  Appendix,  pro* 
bably  take  it  up  from  the  promised  translation. 

{To  h  coniinuid*) 
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Art.  VI. — Gfi  Ammali  parlanti^  bfc.    Paris.  1 8ol. 
The  Tidking  Animals }  an  Epic  Poem^  in  twenty-^evett  Cantat,    Sf 
Ciambatuta  Casti,     With  four  distinct  Apologues  hy  the  same 
Author*     3  Vols^    8vo.    lA  i6s.      Imported  by  rayne  and 
Maclunlay. 

Apologues,  paraUes,  and  allegories,  froixi  the  femotcst 
scraS)  have  accompanied  the  progress  of  civilisation.  Widi  a 
fable>  orators  have  kindled  political  fury :  with  a  fable,  states- 
men have  allayed  popular  discontent.  Veiled  in  a  parable,  pn>«> 
tected  by  an  allegory,  philosophers  have  not  ceased  to  support 
science  and  morality  in  the  ever-renewing  struggle  with  barba- 
rism and  intoletance. 

The  apologue,  its  utility  and  peculiar  characteri  we  are  kd 
to  contemplate  by  the  work  which  we  now  introduce  to  our 
leaders.  The  ^  soul  of  wit'  may,  with  equal  correctness,  be  consi- 
dered the  soul  of  faUe.  Brevity  is  the  quintessence  ^  its  nectary  the 
charm  from  which  emanate  ib  most  bewitching  attractions.  Con^ 
ciseness»  simplicity,  and  address,  are  its  genume  allurements.  A 
pleasing  familiarity  of  diction,  combined  with  appropriate  agency 
by  animal  interlocutors,  lulls  every  suspicion  of  artince:  we  trace 
the  moral  application;  our  vanity  is  flattered  with  a  discovery  ; 
and  the  precept  imperceptibly  insinuates  itself,  vnthout  wound* 
^g  our  self-love,  or  alarming  our  indolence*  Amidst  our  daily 
occupations  a  fable  may  accidentally  meet  our  eye :  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  story  hurries  us  on;  we  snatch  a  salutary 
hint,  which  we  should  have  never  sought  in  a  voluminous  alle- 
gory. To  adorn  or  elucidate  some  isolated  truth,  useful  to 
mankind,  with  a  felicitous  smartness  and  precision,  appears  to 
us  the  perfection  of  the  apologue. 

On  this  principle  every  distingmsbed  fabulist  has  founded  his 
atternpt  to  promote  public  instruction.  Gabrias  compressed  his 
story  into  four  lines.  J£sop,  the  supposed  inventor  cf  this  style 
of  composition,  is  alike  laconic  and  philosophic.  Phxdnis 
admirably  unites  brevity  with  refinement.  Neither  Pilpay  nor 
Avienus  is  prolix.  Faemo,  among  the  best  modem  imiutors* 
is  seldom  tedious.  Even  the  fascinating  La  Fontaine,  who 
ranges  at  larce  in  his  tales,  fcnrbade  the  graces  of  narration  to 
lengthen  \i\sfibles.  The  poems,  usually  denominated  faibles,  by 
our  Dryden,  Gay,  and  many  inferior  writers,  can  only  be 
classed,  with  correctness,  among  allegoric  tales  in  verse. 

In  a  ^  grand  apologue,'  our  poet,  like  Dryden  in  his  *  Hind 
and  Panther,'  overleaps  the  boundary  to  which  his  classic  pre- 
cursors confined  their  surer  tread.  He  ofiers  us  a  mock-heroic, 
ox  fabulous  narration^  of  eloquent  animals,  in  twenty-seven  can- 
tos, not  always  *  of  linked  sweetness,'  but  always  *  long  drawn 
out.'  His  farrago  of  politics  is  communicated  through  animal 
agents,  in  easy  burlesque  stanzas  of  six  lines — a  species  of 
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Terse  accommodated  to  satire^  and  approaching,  in  its  effect;  to 
our  doggreL  We  select  for  our  readers,  from  one  of  the  most 
•poetical  passages,  a  specimen;  and  subjoin  a  translation,  vrhidi 
only  pretends  to  show  similar  measures  in  our  own  language. 

^  Venia  la  mufia  intanto  all'  elefante, 
E  il  mal  umor  gii  V  occhio  torbo  accenna. 
La  proboscide  arriccia,  e  la  pesante 
Mole  del  capo  tremolo  tentenna, 
Come  air  urto  di  Borea  in  giogo  Alpino 
'         Scuote  1'  annosa  cima  altero  pino/    Canto  ii.  st.  38. 
At  length  the  elephant,  provok'd  and  sulky. 
Resentment  in  his  turbid  eyes  appearing. 
His  pond'rous  head,  unwieldy  mass  and  bulky. 
Waves  tremulous^  his  high  proboscis  rearing ; 
On  Alpine  heights,  midst  northern  tempests  quaking^ 
Like  some  proud  pine,  whose  antique  top  is  shaking. 

The  motives  and  pretensions  of  the  author  are  detailed  in  his 
preface,  and  in  a  long  and  ludicrous  canto,  entitled  *  Origine 
deir  Opera/  which  he  intended  for  the  advanced  guard,  but 
which  his  editors  have  sent  to  the  rear  of  his  animal  army. 

The  Preface,  in  a  serious  tone,  slightly  recapitulates  the  la- 
bours of  preceding  fabulists,  and  the  stratagems  they  employed 
to  elude  tyranny,  and  instruct  ignor^ce,  under  the  mask  of  the 
apologue.  Their  principal  attention  was  directed  to  regulate 
domestic  manners,  or  individual  conduct,  in  little  pointed 
poems — *  staccati  poemetti.'  Subjects  of  political  interest  they 
touched  only  occasionally,  and  by  accident.  This  reflexion  sug« 
gested  to  the  poet  the  hint  of  a  *  greater  apologue  '—an  exten- 
sive poem,  divided  into  parts,  which,  by  the  introduction  of 
speaking  animals,  might  comprehend  an  entire  political  history^ 
and  offer  to  derision,  as  on  a  theatre,  vices,  defects,  and  follies, 
which  the  cold  tablets  of  reason  might  not  so  efficaciously  ex« 
pose.  Indepemlent  and  impartial,  he  disavows  all  motives  of 
indirectly  attacking  particular  governments }  and  offers,  as  he 
presumes,  .a  full  but  general  picture  of  the  customs,  opinions, 
and  prejudices,  prevailing  on  subjects  of  state-policy,  and  the 
passions  which  usually  influence  the  persons  who  direct  admini« 
strations.  He  employs  a  strong  colouring,  sometimes  charged^ 
to  produce  an  expression  more  striking.  He  considers  his  plan 
unique^  unaware,  perhaps,  that  Dryden,  in  the  politico-reli- 
gious poem  to  which  we  have  alluded,  had  employed  similar 
machinery,  in  a  similar  mode,  on  a  scale  less  enlarged.  The  ap- 
probation bestowed  on  the  four  apologues  appended  to  his 
work,  a  constant  reading  on  fabulous  topics,  and  the  experience 
and  observations  which  a  long  life  had  afforded  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  encouraged  his  design.  His  vast  accumulation  of  ideas 
rendered  it  more  difficult  to  compress  than  to  dilate  his  poem*, 
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Jiis  age^  ^ghtj  years,  allowed  no  time  to  be  concise.  He  pfe- 
nBumeS)  however,  that  his  labours  may  be  useful  in  lifter  ages,  as 
the  passions  of  men  remain  j  and  the  degrees  of  their  activity  only 
differ.  To  the  fervor  of.  imagination,  to  the  flame  of  poesy» 
he  professes  to  have  yielded.every  licence,  consistently  with  the 
scope  of  his  work.  Such  is  the  grave  statement  of  our  poet. 
We  acknowledge  we  have  not  been  often  scorched  by  his  poetic 
flame :  perhaps  the  multitude  of  his  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  rep- 
tiles, affrighted  us  from  the  fire;  and  our  politics  we  may  have 
derived  from  profounder  sources. 

Deserting  fact  for  fallacy,  we  shall  epitomise  for  our  romantic 
readers  the  author's  prologue  —  which  his  Hibernian  editors 
have  converted  into  an  epilogue  —  tracing  the  origin  of  the  work. 

In  times  beyond  our  chronology—  *  in  quell'  eti  prc-Adami- 
tica ' — it  is  reported,  on  the  authority  of  a  philosopher  of  an- 
cient Memphis,  who  flourished  before  Trismegistus,  that  some 
convulsion  of  nature,  either  produced  by  water,  fire,^  or  *  cosa 
<liavol  fusse' — the  devil  knows  what — deprived  animals  of  the 
power  of  speech,  which  they  once  enjoyed  in  common  with 
TOcn.  A  Babel-confusion  followed:  barking,  howling,  hissings 
lowing,  neighing,  and  the  various  other  prevailing  bestial  dia- 
lects, were  introduced. — This  work  is  presumed  to  have  been 
composed  while  animals  were  yet  *  parlanti.*  It  was  discovered 
among  the  archives  of  a  pagoda  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
marked  in  hieroglyphics  on  chalk  tablets,  by  a  rich  Englishman, 
favourite  of  the  chief  bramin  >vho  visited  the  fane.  After  most 
earnest  entreaties,  the  sage  old  Bramin  was  influenced  by  the 
English  traveler  to  decipher  this  holy  relic,  and  make  a  trans* 
lation  into  the  English  language,  that  he  might  distinguish  him- 
self as  a  prodigy  of  learning  among  the  *  dotti  Britanni.'  The 
translation,  inscribed  on  parchment,  the  Englishman  preserved  in 
a  tin- case,  with  an  account  of  the  discovery;  but  in  his  vopgc 
to  England,  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Iceland,  he  per- 
ished with  the  vessel.  Fortunately,  a  Maltese  *  savant^  Barto- 
lommco  Gianfichi,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  on  board  a  whale- 
ship,  observed  the  mariners  cutting  up  a  fish,  when  they  found 
this  tin-case  in  the  whale's  belly.  Here  the  poet  philosophically 
expresses  his  admiration  how  it  could  have  been  swallowed — 

*  Che  il  gorgozzul  della  balena  c  stretto.' 
Since  the  whale's  gullet  is  so  strait. 

The  sailors,  expecting  gold,  are  disappointed;,  and  Messer  Bar* 
tolommeo,  no  linguist,  is  induced,  by  motives  of  vanity,  to  pur- 
chase the  case  and  parchment  for  a  few  ^danari.*  He  meets  a 
ship  bound  to  Malta,  and  sends  the  case  to  be  preserved  by 
his  eldest  son  until  his  return.  The  savant  dies  in  Poland.  His 
stupid  eldest  son  docs  not  long  survive.    The  treasure  descends 
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to  a  second  9on|  Mesaer  Valerio,  an  acute  geniuS}  who  com^ 
municates  the  work  to  his  friend  Messer  Ca^,  our  pbe^  during 
his  travels  in  Malta. 

This  prologue,  of  one  hundred  and  three  stanzas,  closes  with 
an  apology  for  the  *  strano  linguaggio/  the  outlandish  gibberish^ 
frequently  employed  in  the  work.  In  the  '  eta  pre-Adamitica/ 
usages  and  diction  of  a  different  nature  prevailed :  these  the  au*« 
thor  discovers ;  but  he  is  obliged  to  adopt  the  modern  titles  of  ma* 
jesty,  count,  baron,  general,  colonel,  &c.  because  the  devil  him* 
self  knows  not  what  titles  were  then  in  use — <  neppure  il  diavolo 
li  sa.' 

We  have  led  our  readers  cautiously  around  the  suburbs.  In 
exploring  the  city  itself,  we  shall  not  examine  minutely  every 
street  and  alley  in  this  metropolis  of  politics.  We  shall  pause  at 
the  entrance,  take  a  general  view  of  the  place,  and  wander  at 
random. 

The  work  comprises  a  preface,  twenty-seven  cantos  of  *  ani- 
mali  parlanti,'  a  supplemental  canto,  four  distinct  apologues^ 
and  a  few  notes  illustrative  of  the  text.  No  arguments  are  pre- 
fixed to  the  cantos:  the  subjects  we  now  enumerate: — Debates 
among  the  animals  on  forms  of  government  and  the  choice  of  a 
Tcing— elfection  of  a  despotic  monarch,  the  lion— his  court  and 
legulations — court  of  the  lioness— coronation— levee,  paw-lick- 
ing {pur  kissing  hands),  and  public  dinner — death  of  tnc  lion-^ 
regency  of  the  lioness — education  of  the  young  Hon — club  in 
opposition  to  the  queen-regent — wars  among  the  animals — gal- 
lantry and  licentiousness  at  the  court  of  the  lioness — alliances — 
neutrality,  and  court-banqueting — negotiations — mythology,  re- 
ligious ceremonies — manifestoes — forced  levies — marches  of 
armies — defeats,  battles — throne  vacant — funereal  rites  of  the 
second  lion — mediations — deputies,  conspiracies,  general  assem- 
blies— deliberations  and  various  opinions  of  quadrupeds,  birds, 
and  reptiles,^  on  systems  of  liberty  and  manner  of  government— 
and  a  conclusion  of  the  work,  by  a  convulsion  of  nature,  which 
disperses  the  deliberating  assembly. 

By  the  subjects  which  we  have  particularised,  with  the  pre- 
face, and  supplemental  canto  before  unfolded,  our  readers  will 
be  enabled  to  perceive  that  the  poet  has  skimmed  the  whole 
region  of  politics,  through  every  vicissitude  of  season.  Before 
we  terminate  our  remarks,  we  shall  elucidate  the  manner  in 
which  his  narrative  is  conducted,  in  a  rapid  progress  through 
the  first  canto,  to  the  election  of  the  lion. 

The  <  poeta  animalesco,'  or  bard  of  brutes,  proposes  for  his 
subject  *  the  manners,  usages,  contentions,  wars,'  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  animals,  during  tbeir  age  of  reason.'  He  invokes  the 
2odiac,  which  had  changed  beasts  into  constellations,  to  illu- 
mine his  verse.  He  then  introduces  us  to  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates from  each  species,  duly  accr^ditcd^  at  a  solemn  sitting,  in 
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which  they  proceed  to  examine  ftynthetically  and  analydcaD]^ 
every  form  of  govehunent: 

•  —  o  buono  o  tristo, 
Repubblican,  monarchicoj  o  pur  misto/ 

Democracy— the  aristocratic  beasts  concur  with  the  author  in 
condemning  a  mixed  government,  which  they  consider  as  her«- 
ihaphroditic,  and  containing  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction* 
Of  a  monarchy,  and  its  divine  origin,  the  poet  himself  thus  speaks: 

'  Viene  la  carestia?   vien  la  gragnuola? 
Chi  vive  in  monarchia  non  muor  d'  inedia. 
Vcngono  guai?    la  monarchia  consola. 
Manca  danar  ?   la  monarchia  rimedia. 
Del  ciel  sono  i  monarch!  prediletti, 
£i  ne  dirige  opre,  pensieri,  e  detti. 

Prendi  uom  rozzo,  fanne  un  monarca^ 
Tosto  il  favor  del  ciel  sopra  gli  piove; 
Tosto  divien  di  sapienza  un'arca; 
Nqlla  testa  di  lui  s'  alloggia  Giove. 
Decide,  ordina,  giudica:  un  oracolo 
Tutto  a  un  tratto  divien:  pare  un  miracolo/ 

Canto  i.  St.  17,19. 

Are  seasons  hard?    comes  hail,  comes  scant? 
In  monarchies  none  die  by  want. 
Come  sorrows  ?   monarchy  relieves. 
Fails  money?    monarchy  retrieves. 
'  Monarchs,  of  heaven  the  prcdilect. 
As  heaven  ordains,  think,  speak,  direct. 

Take  a  mere  dolt — make  him  a  king, 
Soon  heavenly  favours  round  him  spring; 
His  head  soon  wisdom's  ark  contains; 
Jove  dwells  already  in  his  brains. 
Decreeing,  judging — not  a  blunder! 
An  oracle  at  once — a  wonder! 

In  these  sentiments  the  animals  agree  vidth  the  poet.  Whe^ 
ther  the  monarchy  shall  be  absolute  or  regulated,  elective  or 
hereditary,  is  the  only  subject  of  debate..  The  powerful  ani- 
mals at  first  oppose  a  despotic  monarchy,  recommend  di- 
stinctions of  rank,  and  an  upper  and  lower  house — 

*  Divider  in  due  camere,  c  in  due  classi, 
Gli  alti  animali  e  gli  animali  bassi.' 

Some  propose  an  elective  monarchy :  the  majority  inclines  to  ab- 
solute sway.  At  the  head  of  the  latter  is  a  large,  fierce^,  long- 
haired, black-muzzled,  red-eyed,  scowling,  grumbling,  barkings 
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imptitlent  dog.  Educated  at  college^  he  had  acquired  a  fine 
elocution — 

c — g]£  u^cian  bei  periodi  di  bocca/ 

He  had  also  collected  various  political  scraps  into  the  celebrated 
treatise,  *  La  Politica  del  Cane/  Dog's  Politics.  Although  am- 
bitious, "yet  too  wise  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  dominion,  he  en- 
tertained a  secret  understanding  with  the  lion,  whom  he  engaged 
to  support  on  a  promise  of  being  appointed  prime  minister. 
In  a  long  harangue,  he  resists  every  regulation  proposed  to  con- 
trol the  monarchy,  as  entirely  chimerical.  His  speech  is  re- 
ceived with  applause:  but  the  fox  remains  very  shrewdly  ob- 
servant of  his  manoeuvres-  The  horse,  undistinguished  by  any 
poetical  description,  apologises  for  differing  in. opinion  from  his 
friend  the  dog, but  suggests  that  his  arguments  lead  to  slavery: — 

*  Sotto  despota  re,  nulla  tu  sei, 

O  sei  solo  cio  ch'  ei  Vuol  che  tu  sia«* 

The  dog,  in  reply,  considers  the  horse  too  scrupulous,  and  sup- 
ports his  own  judgement  by  the  example  of  the  sagacious 
bipeds,  who  usually  prefer  despots  for  tlieir  governors.  This 
fact,  ht  contends,  ought  to  decide  the  debate.  An  old  bear, 
however,  who  had  escaped  from  his  chains— >a  dancing  bear,  wc 
conjecture — indignantly  reproaches  the  dog  for  citing  this  autho- 
rity, and  requires  a  better  precedent  than  that  of  the  absurd  bi- 
peds. Some  sarcasms  pass  between  dog  and  bear;  but  the  lat- 
ter continues  his  speech  in  favour  of  absolute  rule,  and  ends 
amidst  acclamations-^— 

'  E  i  molti. bravo  alto  gridavon  bravo!' 
The  many  shouted,  Bravo!  Bravo! 

A  few  muttered  curses;  but  the  grinnings  and  simperings  of 
powerful  animals  the  dog  construed  into  approbation.  The 
delegates  now  proceed  to  a  poll,  and  examine  minutely  the 
merits  of  the  respective  candidates— a  precaution  which  the 
poet  greatly  prefers  to  the  usage  among  men  of  voting  at  hazard: 

' — dare  alia  djavola  ii  suftagio.' 

The  horse,  who  bears  another  on  his  back,  and  has  no  pawsf 
tusks,  or  horns,  is  disqualified.  The  tiger  is  too  cruel :  a  king 
should  be  merciful.  '1  he  beaf  is  at  first  a  favourite  with  the 
democratic  part  of  the  meeting :  but  the  dog,  who  rules  the 
roast  by  his  eloqiience,  describes  him,  though  robust,  as  a  block- 
head and  buffoon.  Who  would  have  a  buffoon  for  king?— The 
bear  retorts,  but  is  excluded.  The  stag,  notwithstanding  his 
lofty  antlers,  is  too  cowardly.  The  bull  is  strong,  but  only  qua- 
lified* %o  rule  over  cows.    The  ass  — *  Ch'  il  crcderia  ?'  Whg 
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would  believe  it? — ^proposes  himselfy  boastiag  his  long  ears,  hit 
*p68scntc  raglio,'  and  other  merits;  but  is  rejected  with  scorn. 
llie  mule  is  highly  oflended  at  the  afiront  offered  to  his  cousin, 
and  makes  a  long  speech  m  his  favour,  until  cried  down  by — 

*  •—  a  basso  il  mulo,  11  mulo  a  baaso/ 

Other  animals,  absent  on  account  of  distance,  or  engagements^ 
are  proposed  by  agents  and  friends;  as  the  tall  girafre,  and  the 
half-human  ourang  outang.  The  dog,  however,  predetermined, 
insists  that  sovereigns  should  bf  perfect  brutes,  or  perfect  men. 
Confusion  of  bipeds  and  quadrupeds  would  be  a  monstrous  po- 
litical  corruption.  Besides*  he  cites  various  authorities  from 
'  the  devil  knows  where ' — d'onde  tratiCf  il  diavolo  lo  shi  perhaps 
from  some  puhblico  drittoy  lex  non  scripta,  or  common  law  of 
brutes,  to  prove  that  no  animal  can  be  chosen  king,  unless  per* 
Bonally  present.  Of  the  dog's  political  information  and  legal 
knowledge,  after  his  elevation  to  the  office  of  minister — although 
he  is  supplanted  by  the  fox  during  the  regency — we  give  our 
readers  an  idea,  by  quoting  the  ninety-sixth  stanza  of  the  se« 
venth  canto: 

^  Questa,  ed  altre  prammatiche,  rescrittiy 
Leggi,  dichiarazion,  statuti,  patti, 
Decreti,  awisi,  manifesti,  editti, 
Notific^zion,  proclami,  e  altri  atti 
D'  autorita  sovrana,  ed  usi  varj 
In  pandette  ridotti,  ed  in  glossarj.* 

Pragmatic  sanctions,  rescripts,  acts. 
Laws,  declarations,  statutes,  pacts. 
Notes,  ihanifestoes,  proclamations. 
Edicts,  decrees,  notifications; 
Each  royal  usage  he  collects. 
Framed  into  glosses  and  pandects. 

The  great  m^joritv  of  beasts  now  agree — ^the  tiger  and  some 
others  dissentient — that  the  competition  shall  rest  between  the 
elephant  and  the  lion.  The  dog  makes  his  panegyric  on  the 
lion,  as  a  bold,  majestic,  and  magnanimous  brute;  and  calum- 
niates  the  elephant,  who,  enraged,  imprudently  attacks  the  dog, 
and  loses  the  election.  The  lion  is  proclaimed  king;  establishes 
his  court  in  a  cavern,  amidst  inaccessible  mountains  beyond  the 
Ganges,  overshadowed  with  trees  and  refreshed  by  streams,  with 
two  convenient  little  caves  for  his  bed-chamber  and  cabinet,  and 
a  spacious  adjoining  apartment  for  the  lioness.  The  dog  assumes 
the  office  of  prime  minister;  the  business  of  state  commences i 
disdnctions  of  rank,  orders  of  nobility,  and  numerous  regu^ 
lations,  are  established:  and  the 'story  proceeds  through  the 
whole  routine  of  politics^  to  a  zcvolutiozi|  which  terminates  in 
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QOthingy  the  assembly  of  revolutionists  being  dissolved^  as  we 
have  observed,  by  a  convulsion  of  nature. 

This  political  allegory  of  our  aged  poet,  whose  brutes  record 
so  many  <  turns  of  fate  below/  di^splavs  multifarious  reading 
and  observation,  religious,  physical,  historical,  and  literary* 
His  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles,  speak  and  act  as  accurately  la 
character  as  can  be  expected  in  such  a  drama.  His  versification 
flows  with  a  familiarity  and  arch  facility  peculiar  to  the  language 
of  ^  improwisatori :'  but  the  work  is  not  rendered  interesting  by 
original  conception,  penetrating  remark,  or  luxuriant  imagery. 
Even  in  his  separate  apologues,  he  possesses  no  fascinations,  aa 
a  fabulist,  of  power  to  seduce  m  from  the  grazia  e  Uggiadria  of 
La  Fontaine,  die  elegant  precision  of  Phaedrus,  or  the  unadorned 
sagacity  of  JBsop.  His  'Animali  Parlanti'  may  be  sought  to 
supply  political  hints,  in  regions  where  the  maxim  prevails  that 
the  temerity  of  journalists  ought  to  be  restrained — 

•  —  la  petulanza  esser  dovea  repressa 
-    E  la  temeritk  de'  gazzettieri.*    Cant.  xi. 

They  may  amuse  in  France  or  in  Italy;  but  in  Britain^ 
where  political  instruction  yet  flows  from  a  free  press,  the  dis- 
cussions of  bipeds  will  supersede  these  bestial  authorities. 


Art.  VIL — Monumens  jintiques  in i Jits j  ou  muvellement  expliquiSf 
CoUection  de  Statues^  Bas^rdiefsy  Busies,  Peintures,  MosdiqueSy 
Gravuresy  VaseSy  Inscriptionsy  Medaillesy  et  Instrumensy  tiref 
des  Collections  Nationales  et  particuliiresy  et  accompagnes  d'ufp 
Texte  cxplicatif.  Par  J.  L,  Milliny  Conservateur  des  Antiques^ 
Isfc.  de  la  Bibliotteque  NationaUy  isfc.  l^c.    4/0.     Paris. 

Millings  ancient   Monuments'  ineditedy   or   newly   explained,  £5*fl 
Imported  by  De  Boffe.  , '' 

AVE  hasten  to  announce  the  first  number  of  this  interestitt]^  • 
and  elegant  work,  which  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the 
collections  of  count  Caylus,  published  at  Paris  17^9  in  seveh 
volumes  quarto ;  and  of  Guattani,  published  at  Kome,  froni 
the  year  1784  to  1789,  in  six  volumes  of  the  same  size.  The 
numerous  works  of  M.  Millin  in  this  department  render  hirh 
no  unworthy  follower  of  those  distinguished  antiquaries.  The 
present  undertaking  is  designed  to  be  completed  in  six  volumes, 
within  four  years;  each  volume,  printed  by  Didot,  will  contain 
400  pages  of  text,  and  at  least  forty  plates,  in  six  numbers. 
The  number  before  us  comprises  sixty-^ight  pages,  and  nine 
plates. 

France  possesses  many  antiquities  which  have  not  yet  beeji 
published.;  and  if  her  late  acquisitions:  (we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  them  a  harsher  name)  be  consideredi  thiey  mail 
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be  very  numerous.  Those  in  the  possession  of  individuaTs 
may  be  injured  or  dispersed;  and  the^e  M.  Milltn  first  Ac 
•ciibes.  From  the  public  collections,  many  ancient  monuments 
have  been  engraven  by  Montfaucon,  Caylus,  Mariette,  Morel, 
Vaillanty  Pellcrin,  and  Barthelemy.  Many  others  however  re- 
main, which,  as  they  are  preserved  with  care,  will  be  afterwards 
noticed.  The  engravings  are  peculiarly  exact,  and  finished  with 
more  or  less  care,  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
ol]jects  V!  hich  they  represent.  Many  are  finely  executed  with 
the  graver;  others  are  done  with  aqua-fortis,  or  merely  etched. 
Sometimes,  in  each  plate,  there  is  only  a  single  subject,  though 
small  J  sometimes  there  are  two ;  but  the  plate,  we  perceive, 
is  counted  only  as  one.  The  explanations  are  more  extensive 
than  is  designed  for  antiquaries  alone  j  but  M.  MilKn  has  been 
more  diffuse,  as  his  work,  he  trusts,  will  be  more  generally 
circulated :  for  the  same  reason  he  has  translated  the  classical 
quotations,  and  the  terms  less  commonly  employed. 

Archaeology,  or  the  science  of  antiquity,  is  divided  into  three 
branches ; — n  umismatology ,  or  the  medallic  science ;  palxography , 
or  the  science  of  inscriptions;  and  the  monumental  science,  conr 
nected  wholly  with  the  art  of  drawing.  In  this  collection  there 
are  remains  of  each  branch. 

The  present  number  contains,  in  seven  dissertations,  the  ex* 
planations  of  different  monuments,  represented  in  nine  pbtes. 
We  shortly  notice  the  contents  of  each. 

First,  is  the  description  of  a  cameo  on  a  sardonyx,  which  re- 
presents the  horses  of  Pelops ;  found  in  the  cabinet  oif  antiquities 
of  the  National  Library,  in  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  which 
it  is  entitled  *  The  conquerors  in  the  race.'  This  dissertation,  if 
we  recollect  rightly,  was  published  in  the  Encyclopedic  Maga^- 
^ine,  of  which  M.  Millin  is  the  editor* 

Secondly,  The  explanation  of  a  bronze  medal  of  Heraclium 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonncsus  (plate  ii).  This  medal  is  im- 
portant in  a  geographic  and  historic  view,  as  it  preserves  the 
names  of  cities  little  known,  and  some  traces  of  the  customs 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  workmanship  is  coarse,  and  repre^^ 
sents  a  bow  and  a  club  of  a  very  peculiar  form;  which  lead  the 
author  to  some  observations  on  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited 
tlie  northern  part  of  the  Tauric  Chersonncsus  where  Hera- 
clium stood.  The  Scythian  bow,  which  Athenaeus  describes 
as  resembling  the  ancient  C,  shares  also  his  attention.  The 
author,  supposes  that  *  this  medal  was  struck  previous  to  the' 
time  when  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  fixed  their  residence 
at  Panticapaea,  or  at  least  before  the  reign  of  Perisades  I.  the 
first  king  of  the  Bosporus  whose  coins  have  reached  us ;  for 
the  medals  of  Perisades  were  made  by  artists  who  had  some 
idea  of  their  profession*  In  the  present  coin  we  cannot  trace 
f  yen  the  first  elements  of  drawing. 
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Thirdly,  Description  of  a  cmerary  urn  of  a  beautiful  form^ 
Ivith  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to  be  that  of  Caesennla, 
fnother  of  the  Grapii.  This  urn  was  found  in  the  beaudAd 
collection  of  monuments  and  curiosities  of  Van  Hoorn, 
member  of  the  academies  of  Cortona  and  Cassel*.  M.  MiUin 
describes,  very  shortly,  the  customs  of  the  Romans  in  the 
burial  of  their  dead,  and  the  ossilegiumy  or  collection  of  the 
bones.  He  quotes  the  inscriptions  in  which  Caesennia  is  men- 
tioned, though  the  name  occurs  in  no  work  that  we  hare  been 
able  to  discover.  He  observes,  ako,  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
urn,  which  eonsist  of  leaves  of  ivy  and  vines,  show  th^t  Ac 
mother  of  the  Grapii  had  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries. 

In  this  wotfc,  M.  Miliin  proposes  to  engrave  and  explain  aS 
the  medals  that  have  not  been  hitherto  noticed  in  tJie  national 
collection.  I'he  fourth  dissertation  is  consequently  confine! 
to  the  description  of  four  medals  of  Panticapaea,  die  most  con- 
siderable city  of  the  Tauric  Chersonnesus.  He  first  gives  a  short 
history  of  that  city,  then  describes  the  medals,  three  of  whieli 
have  been  hitherto  ir^dited,  and  the  fourth  badly  figured  in  the 
work  of  Pellerin.  From  the  second,  which  presents  a  head 
with  thick  hair,  crowned  with  ivy,  compared  with  ancient  mo* 
numents  and  the  descriptions  of  authors,  M.  Miliin  points  out 
the  difference  between  the  representations  of  Pan  and  Silenu^, 
which  have  often  been  confounded.  The  head  in  question  s 
that  of  Pan,  the  emblem  of  Panticapaa,  Contrary  to  the  opi* 
nion  of  Havercamp,  he  shows  that  the  head  on  the  medak  of 
Vibius  Pftttsa  is  that  of  Pan,  not  of  Stlemis. 

The  fifth  dissertation  treats  of  a  Greek  vase,  adorned  with  a 
representation  of  the  death  of  Actaeon.  The  mythological' ques* 
tions  which  the  different  monuments  suggest  are  examined  with 
great  precision;  and  the  author  quotes  many  dissertations  of  this 
kind,  to  show  the  advantages  that  have  resulted  from  similar  dis- 
cussions, in  illustration  ofquestions  of  literature,  of  arts,  and  of 
remote  antiquity.  With  respect  to  the  fable  of  Acttconj  he  ex- 
plains  the  importance  of  hunting  in  the  early  periods  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  t©  what  extent  the  memories  of  able  hunters,  whoclearctl 
the  different  countries  from  wild  beasts,  were  honoured-  He 
then  engages  in  a  more  particular  explanartion  of  this  fable, 
and  points  out  the  inaccuracy  of  some  poets  and  different 
artists :  the  whole  is  finished  by  an  enumeration  and  compari- 
son of  the  monuments  which  represent  this  history.  The  vase 
belongs  to  M.  Lenoir,  who  brought  it  itom  Italy  ^  and  it  is  re- 
presented in  plates  vi  and  vit. 

The  sixth  dissertation  treats  of  a  silver  medal  of  Pacatianus, 
figured  in  plate  viii,  and  procured  not  long  since.  M.  Miliin 
collects  the  different  opinions  of  medallists  with  respect  to  this 
«^mperor,  wliose  name  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  author ; 
and  be  explains  how  much  hi'S  medals,  first  discovered  in  the 
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Pyrenees  by  father  Chamillard,  will  teach  us  of  his  history. 
The  medal  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  fixes  in  the  dearest 
manner  the  name  of  Pacatianus,  and  the  sera  of  his  reign.     It 
establishes  also  the  opinion  of  Chamillard,  supported  by  Eckhell^ 
though  not  founded  on  any  ancient  historic  testimony.    FrcHa 
all  this,  it  appears  highly  probable  that  Pacatianus  is  only  a  sur- 
name; that  the  real  names  of  the  emperor  were  Titus  Claudiua 
Marinus  Pacatianus;  and  that  the  medals  which  bear  the  two 
last  names   should  be   united,   and  placed  between  those  of 
Philip  II.  and  Trajan  Decius.     With  respect  to  the  difierent 
traits  of  the  figure  of  Marinus  Pacatianus,  who  is  young  and 
has  frizzled  hair ;  and  those  on  the  medals  struck  at  Philtppo- 
polis  with  the  legend  0E£;t  MAPINX^,  which  show  the  head  of 
a  bald  old  man,  with  a  long  aquiline  nose,  and  so  characteris- 
tic as  to  appear  a  portrait ;  M.  Millin  thinks  that  the  two  pcr'» 
*sons  are  difierent,  though  of  the  same  family;  that  Marinus 
Pacatianus,  crowned  by  the  legions  of  Moesia  and  Paononia^ 
lost  about  this  time  his  father ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Philip* 
popolis,  to  testify  their  attachment  to  him,  paid  divine  honours 
to  the  memory  of  the  old  man,  as  well  as  that  of  the  emperors. 
The  inscription  was  consequently  confined  to  the  Divine  Mari- 
nus, without  prsenomen  or  cognomen.    Whatever  may  beccHne 
of  die  difierent  conjectures  formed  on  the  subject  of  Pacatianus, 
this  medal  is  of  importance,  as  fixing  the  sera  when  T.  C.  M« 
Pacatianus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 

M.  Michaux,  on  his  return  from  Persia,  brought  with  him  a 
rounded  marble,  containing,  on  two  sides,  an  inscription  in 
Persepolitan  characters,  over  which  are  figures  of  animals,  &c. 
undoubtedly  referable  to  the  contents  of  &e  inscription.  That 
moniunent,  which  is  truly  curious,  and  very  difierent  from  all 
the  Persepolitan  monuments  hitherto  published,  is  at  present  in 
the  cabinet  of  antiquities  of  the  National  Museum.  The  plates 
viii  and  ix  give  a  faithful  copy  of  the  two  sides  of  that 
marble.  M.  Millin,  some  time  since,  sent  models  or  copies  of 
the  inscription  to  difierent  antiquaries,  who  are  now  employed 
in  deciphering  it;  particularly  to  MM.  Muntet,  Herder,  Ouseley, 
Haecr,  Henley  ♦,  and  Silvester  de  Sacy.  M.  Millin  has  inserted 
in  this  number  a  faithful  representation  of  that  marble,  to  render 
.  it  more  public. 

In  the  seventh  dissertation,  M.  Millin,  after  collecting  the 
labours  of  learned  antiquaries  respecting  the  remains  of  Persc- 
polis,  endeavours  to  determine  the  species  of  animals  repre- 

«  We  have  been  accidentally  informed  tbat  the  model^  destined  for  this  gen- 
tleman vas,  together  vith  some  other  literary  commonicationt  from  M.  Millin, 
•etsed  at  the  Cusfom-kotise,  and  (thoug^h  repeatedly  claimed,  with  the  oflfer  ol^paj- 
ing  any  duty  for  it)  sold,  at  unkedekmable.  A  bookseller,  of  the  name  .of 
Bainet,  bought  it,  and  packed  it  off  to  a  cattom«r  «t  Liverpool.^Thc  cast  vat  ii 
perfect  ai  the  monumen  litself.-^EDiTOft.  ^ 
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tented  on  this  marble.  He  compares  them  with  those  £ound  cm 
other  monuments  \  he  introduces  some  remarks  on  the  pyrami- 
dal sign,  which  is  the  base  of  the  Persepolitan  alphabet,  and 
is  placed  on  an  altar ;  and  concludes  the  whole  by  some  obsei^ 
yations  on  the  kind  of  characters^  and  their  position  in  the  ia<* 
^fcription. 


Having  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  second  number  of 
this  interesting  work  while  our  account  of  the  first  was  at* 
press,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to  announce  its  con- 
tents. 

Accordingly,  the  eighth  article  consists  of  a  dissertation  on  » 
disc  in  the  Cabinet  of  Antiques,  known  under  the  name  of  The . 
Buckler  of  Scipio.  This  beautiful  monument  is  of  fine  silver^ 
and,  weighing  forty-two  marks,  measures  twenty-six  inches  in  dia- 
meter. It  was  found  in  1656,  by  fishermen,  in  dlie  Rhone,  near 
Avignon,  who  broke  its  edges  to  ascertain  the  metaL  Passing 
through  the  hands  of  a  silversmith  to  those  of  an  antiquary, 
M.  de  May,  the  injuries  it  h^d  sustained  were  ingeniously  ic« 
paired.  The  misfortunes  of  .this  possessor  obliging  him  to  part 
with  it,  P.  de  ia  Chaise  bought  it  for  the  king.  From  Spen\ 
explication  it  obtained  the  name  of  Scipufs  Buckler.  M.  Mjltin, 
however,  styles  it  the  Disc  $f  JcbHUs  and  Agamemtum,  and  con- 
jectures it  to  have  been  one  of  those  discs  which  the  Greeks 
caUed  ^<0x«i,  Kivaxs^f  and  the  Romans  lances  and  tympana.  The 
pew  name  is  ascribed  to  it  by  M.  Millin  from  his  having  de- 
tenHined  the  subject  to  be  tne  bringing  back  of  Briseis  froo^ 
Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  The  vessel  itself  he  conjectures  to 
have  been  a  nuptial  present  to  some  young  Roman,  from  his  pa- 
rents, who  combined  with  their  gift  a  moral  lesson,  from  "the 
example  of  the  son  .of  Thetis — not  to  indulge  resemment.  Hie 
Roman  costume  blended  with  the  Greek,  and  the  cast  of  the 
workmanship,  architecture,  &c.  induce  M.  Millin  to  fix  its  date 
10  the  time  of  Septimius  Severns. 

The  ninth  dissertation  presents  a  description  of  antique  altari^ 
with  Gaulic  inscriptions.  On  the  principal  face  of  one  altar  is 
inscribed  AS TOILVNNO .  DEO  .  C .  F ABI VS .  L ASCI VOS  . 
V .  S  .  L .  M;  which  is,  A  votive  altar  erected  to  the  God  Astoilun* 
nus^  by  C.  Fabiuj  Lascivos,  As  no  other  monument  has  been  found, 
of  this  divinity — excepting  that  at  Tolouse  a  votive  inscriptioa 
is  preserved  HfiRCVLI .  ILVNNO— M.  Millin  considers  both  as 
intending  the  same  Gaulic  divinity.  Tlie  name  Lascivoc,  oc- 
curring in  several  other  inscriptions,  is  considered  as  a  surname 
in  the  Fabian  family.  The  second  altar,  of  marble  also,  is  con- 
secrated to  the  God  Arardus:  AR ARDO .  DAEO .  I .  P .  F ,  V, 
S  .  L  •  M  •  Of  this  divinity  no  more  is  known  than  of  the  former. 
The  addition  of  A  in  jDaeo  is  considered  as  an  error  of  the 
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•culptor.  The  letters  I .  P  .  F  are  supposed  to  stand  for  JuHur 
Puhlii  Filius. 

After  noticing  some  sacrific  vases,  and  other  vessels  of  unu- 
sual shapes,  M.  Millin  points  out  a  third  marble  altar,  con- 
secrated to  the  God  jibellioy  and  bearing  this  inscription: 
ABLLIONI  DERROC  BORROCONEIVS .  V .  S .  L .  M- 
The  first  L  is  taken  for  E ;  and  Martni,  Monumenti  jirivali, 
p.  9.  161.  rpS,  &c.  exhibiting  instances  of  the  like  substitu- 
tion, the  reading  ABELIONl  is  considered  as  certain  5  espe- 
tially  as  the  God  Jhellio  is  known  from  -other  monuments  found 
in  the  territory  of  Cominges,  called,  when  Gaul  was  subject  to 
the  Romans,  Convene.  Scaliger  and  Gruter  have  preserved 
many  of  these  incriptions.  \  ossius,  <  Struvius,  Scaliger,  and 
most  critics,  regard  Ahellio  as  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  the  Sun, 
whom  the  Cretans  styled  ACeXwv,  and  the  Pamphylians,  what- 
ever appertained  to  this  luminary,  A^ekios  and  AffXiij;.  Apollo 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  called  among  the  Convemtf  Abdlio  j 
as  he  was  styled  in  other  parts  of  Gaul,  Belenus  and  Belinus  : 
and  at  Aquileia,  Belus^  all  which  names  are  formed  from  the 
Hebrew  Bely  or  Baly  the  Sun. 

This  inscription  is  noticed  as  the  /ourth  consecrated  to 
Abellio,  but  it  supplies  no  information  concerning  his  worship. 
As  the  word  DERROC  is  unintelligible,  M.  Millin  is  induced 
\  to  separate  DER  from  the  rest,  and  for  the  first  R  to  substi* 
tute  (that  letter  being  ill-formed)  O;  thus  reading  ABELIONl 
DEO.  As  to  the  other  three,  the  two  first  being  very  legible, 
and  the  third  appearing  to  be  C,  it  is  proposed  to  consider 
them  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  name  ROC////,  which  occurs 
in  other  inscriptions  referred  to  in  Muratori  lxviii.  8.  and 
Gruter  cdxxxvii.  3.  and  was  probably  intended  for  Roscius : 
whence  it  is  inferred  that  Rocius  BorroconeiuSf  who  might  have 
been  descended  from  the  family  Roscia,  or  else  been  a  frecd- 
man  of  it,  consecrated  this  altar  to  the  God  Abellio. 

V  .  S  .  L  .  M,  which  terminate  these  three  inscriptions,  arc 
considered  as  the  initials  of  Votum,  Solvit.  Libens,  Merito- 

To  these  observations,  conjectures  are  subjoined  on.  a  marble 
bearing  the  name  of  Marcus  Severus. 

The  tenth  number  contains  the  description  of  an  ancient  sar- 
cophagus in  the  Boutin  garden,  known  by  the  name  of  TivelL 
After  a  research  into  the  origin,  name,  and  application  of  sarco* 
phagi  in  general,  abounding  with  curious  and  learned  authori- 
ties, M.  Millin  describes  the  one  here  referred  to,  as  exhibiting 
the  bust  of  a  young  man  placed  before  a  piece  of  tapestry,  and 
holding  in  his  hand  a  scroll :  beneath  the  bust  are  baskets  over- 
turned ;  on  either  side  iwinged  genii,  holding  garlands  of  flowers 
and  fruits ;  above  these,  masks,  fronting  each  other,  and  sc*» 
parated  by  a  thyrsus.  Under  rhe  garlands  are  also  baskets  over* 
turned,  with  birds  pecking  at  the  fruit. 
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The  bust  itself  deserves  particular  attention;  for^  being 
crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  a  scroll,  it  evidently  charac- 
terises a  poet ;  while  the  masks  and  garlands  indicate  his  works 
to  have  been  of  the  pastoral,  georgic,  and  saurical  kind  $  oar 
perhaps  of  the  comic. 

The  circumstance  of  the  hand  deserves  notice,  as  it  seldom 
occurs  in  ancient  busts,  and  much  less  in  sarcophagi. 

The  poet  is  dressed  like  a  Greek,  in  a  tunic  ox  pallium ilSa 
right  hand  is  covered,  and  he  appears  reciting.  The  Greeks, 
and  especially  the  Athenians,  in  this  manner  wore  their  mantles. 
The  circumstance  of  the  crown  is  supposed  to  indicate  not  onlj 
a  poet,  but  one  who  had  excelled  his  competitors. 

M.  Millin  ingeniously  observes,  diat  tablets  (pugillares)  would 
have  been  more  consistent  with  the  character  exhibited  than 
the  scroll,  if  intended  to  represent  the  moment  of  composition, 
and  refers  to  the  muse  Calliope  in  the  Museum  of  Arts  j  but 
here  the  roll  is  adopted  to  intimate  that  the  verses  finished  oa 
the  tablets  were  transferred  to  it. 

The  drapery  suspended  by  large  knots  behind  the  bust  was 
that  which  served  as  tapestry  for  the  interior  of  apartments^ 
and  for  that  reason  was  called  pertpetasma. 

The  four  genii  holding  the  garlands  are  Bacchic,  which  arc 
seen  on  other  monuments  performing  a  similar  office;  but  here 
more  immediately  belong  to  the  comedy  or  satire  of  the  poet. 
These  garlands  are  formed  of  bay- leaves  and  berries,  having  in 
the  midst  a  flower  of  five  petals  ;  above  each  garland  are  masks 
separated  by  a  thyrsus:  on  the  right  of  the  bust.  Pan  is  distin* 
guishable,  as  opposed  to  Acratus  or  Ampelus — not  Faunus,  as 
the  work  is  in  the  Greek  style ;  on  the  leftj  the  first  mask  is 
Silenus,  confronted  with  Bacchus. 

M.  Millin  refers  to  other  monuments  of  similar  designation^ 
A  valuable  one  of  this  kind,  with  a  Greek  inscription,  was  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Townley  from  lord  Besborough's  collection.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  public  will  shbrtly  know  more  concerning  it. 

The  eleventh  number  exhibits  an  Egyptian  head  in  cameo, 
from  the  collection  of  count  Caylus,  now  in  the  National 
Library.  Having  been  engraven  in  so  incorrect  a  manner  as  to 
leave  the  sex  of  the  representation  uncertain,  it  is  here  more 
faithfully  given,  and  particularly  as  exhibiting  that  style  of  imi-- 
tation  in  which  the  taste  and  costume  of  Egyptian  works  were 
copied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  M.  Millin  judges  the  stone 
in  question  to  have  been  executed  in  Egypt,  under  the  Greek, 
kings,  by  an  Egyptian  artist,  formed  in  the  Greek  school.  He 
gives  it  as  probable  that  the  subject  is  the  portrait  of  an  aged 
woman  much  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Isis,  and  who  wished 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  appropriate  Egyptian  dress.  The  age  of 
the  face  represented  he  considers  as  incompatible  with  the 
figures  of  Isis— forgetting,  however,  the  celebrated  passage  in 
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flutarch  expressm  of  her  great  antiquity;:—'  nor*,  (ays  he,  *  can 
-this  be  called  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  priestess,  because  the  an« 
cient  Egyptians  bad  none;  for/  adds  he,  *  if  any  indications  of 
yriestesses  exist,  they  belong  to  the  time  when  the  Egyptian 
worship  was  perverted  in  Italy/  How  far  this  assertion  is  re* 
^concilable  ^ith  the  mention  of  *  priestesses  in  the  inscription  on 
the  stone  from  Rosetta,  (see  p*  526  of  this  Appendix)  it  remains 
for  M.  Millin  to  adjust. 

The  subject  of  the  twelfth  number  is  a  painting  on  a  Greek 
▼ase,  which  represents  a  waging  of  hands.  As  ablution  was  a  rite 
t>f  initiation,  and  also  a  ceremony  that  preceded  marriage,  this 
little  vase  is  considered  as  a  present  to  a, young  female,  either 
upon  one  or  the  other  of  these  occasions.  The  figures,  though 
•not  correctly  drawn,  are  pleasing;  but  that  of  the  young  female 
at  the  bath  is  much  more  simple  than  the  other. 
^  We  hope  in  our  next  Appendix  to  notice  the  further  success 
'Of  this  work. 


Art.  VIII. — Histotre  n^turdUj  generakj  et  particuKere^  far  Le 
:     Clerc  di  Buffom    Nouvelle  Editioftf  accompagnee  de  Notes  par 
C  5.  SonninL    Paris. 

7be  Natural  Hi  story  ^  lath  general  and  particular ^  of  Buffon.  Nevf 
Edition,  wth  Notes,  by  C,  S.  Sonnini, 

\\E  have  already  announced  this  edition  of  Bufibn's  Natu- 
ral History,  and  propose  at  present  to  speak  of  its  progress  and 
•some  of  tiie  more  important  additions.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  M.  Sonnini  designs  to  insert  the  supplements  in  their  pro- 
per places,  to  add  an  account  of  the  quadrupeds  and  birds  dis- 
covered since  the  author's  publication,  and  to  extend  his  work 
lo  reptiles,  fishes,  irfsects,  worms,  and  the  history  of  plants.  We 
have  received  forty-four  volumes  of  this  work. 

We  formerly  observed  that  the  sixteenth  volume,  (for  so  far 
had  our  former  account  reached)  containing  the  charts  and  de- 
cllhations*  of  the  magnetic  needle,  was  delayed  for  the  purpose 
of  adding  the  observations  of  La  Perouse  and  Labtllardiere. 
It  has  now  appeared,  with  the  continuarion  of  the  mineralogy. 
M.  Sonnini  jnay  say,  with  Linnxus,  Litboiogia  mihi  non  cristas 
triget:  and  he  has  called  in  the  able  assistance  of  M.  de  la  Me- 
therie :  but,  on  the  whole,  we  think  the  additions  very  imper- 
fectly executed.  The  alluvial  theory  of  this  latter  author  is 
added,  and  an  abstract  of  mineralogy,  according  to  the  modem 
discoveries,  inserted;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  too  concise,  and 
too  general  for  a  laboured  work  x)f  this  kind,  professing  to  em- 
brace the  entire  scope  of  natural  history. 
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The  history  of  animals  is  greatly  improved  by  the  numerous 
«nd  valuable  additions  of  Sonnini,  Latreille,  Virey,  &c.  Sonnini 
has  made  many  considerable  ones  to  the  articles  of  tiger,  con- 
guar,  puma.  He  has  added  a  description  of  the  booted  lynx  from 
JDruce.  Latreille  has  given  an  account  of  the  black  panther 
in  the  To<ver,  and  greatly  augmented  the  articles  hyaena,  rhino- 
ceros, and  mole.  Virey  and  Sonnini  have  added  to  the  account 
of  the  elephant,  and  the  latter  to  the  fennec.  To  the  history 
of  the  buffalo,  honnini  has  made  considerable  additions,  and 
shown  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  ox,  and  that,  though  they  live 
together,  they  never  copulate.  The  yak,  or  the  buffalo  with 
the  horse's  tail,  is  described  from  Pallas :  it  has  been  already 
noticed  in  our  review  of  the  Embassy  to  Thibet.  Sonnini  in- 
forms us  that  there  are  three  races  of  zebu,  distinguished  by 
their  size.  From  professor  Allamand  are  derived  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  articles  of  tapir  and  rein-deer.  He  has  described 
also  the  gazelle  with  a  cavity  on  his  back,  brought  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  captain  Gordon ;  and  the  gnou,  a  rumi- 
nant animal  of  the  size  of  an  ass,  from  the  extremity  of  Africa. 
The  hucQue  and  the  guemul  of  ChiK  resemble  the  lama,  and  have 
been  confounded  with  it,  but  are  distinguished  by  Sonnini.  The 
sloth-bear  and  the  megatherium  are  now  well  known.  Various 
smaller  animals  from  Chili  are  described  by  Sonnini,  and  seve- 
ral by  M.  Pallas,  which  are  too  numerous  to  mention  particu- 
larly. Some  of  the  animals  described  from  Pallas  are  called 
flying-cats,  because  they  have  wings  like  bats,  though  they 
greatly  differ  from  this  genus.  The  calago,  an  animal  whicn 
connects  the  makis  and  the  jerboas,  is  described  by  Sonnini  as 
well  as  Viscaque ;  it  resembles  the  fox  as  much  as  it  does  the 
rabbit.  Several  phoc«  are  inserted  from  the  descriptions  of 
Molina.  The  platypus,  or  omithoronchus,  is  noticed  under  the 
name  of  hec^d'oiseau. 

The  thirty-fourth  volume  is  concluded  by  a  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  the  quadrupeds  by  Latreille,  who  has  greatly 
profited  by  the  labours  of  Cuvier  and  La  Cepede. 

The  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  volumes  contain  the  history 
of  apes.  Latreille  has  made  many  additions  to  the  text  of 
Buffbm  •  The  fellow-labourer,'  says  he,  *  of  the  learned  and 
respectable  Sonnini,  so  worthy  to  become  the  editor  of  the 
works  of  the  French  Pliny,  who  honoured  him  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  communicated  to  him  so  many  valuable  remarks, 
having  been  entrusted  with  that  part  which  relates  to  apes,  I 
have  concentrated  all  my  powers  to  justify  his  confidence,  and 
endeavoured  to  render  the  history  of  these  animals,  published  by 
BufFon,  as  compltte  as  possible.'  Latreille  seems  to  have  col* 
lected  from  the  most  approved  works  and  the  most  respectable 
tnivclcrs.  Those  of  Audibcrt,  Cuvier,  Gcoffroy,  and  La  Cepede, 
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hawe  been  of  the  greatest  service  to  him :  he  has  added  consi- 
derably to  the  article  of  tlie  orang-outang — a  species  of  ape  pe- 
ctUi^rly  interesting,  by  the  strong  relation  it  bears  to  roan.  He 
ihowS)  however*  that  it  differs  very  widely:  and  concludes 
that  the  orang-outangs,  though  more  resembling  man  than  the 
other  apeS)  have  yet  ati  organisation  that  separates  them  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  us^  and  places  them  with  other 
animals. 

The  diflFerences  pointed  out  are,  first,  that  the  occipital  foramen 
is  farther  bacjc  than  ours  ;  so  that,  when  placed  on  the  hinder 
feet,  the  head  is  not  balanced.  Their  eyes  are,  in  tliat  situation, 
tamed  upward,  and  they  only  look  directly  forward  when  the 
animal  is  placed  on  four  feet.  2.  The  pelvis  has  the  plane  of 
its  aperture  parallel  to  the  spine ;  and  so  strait,  says  Cuvier, 
that  it  cannot  furnish  a  sufficient  base,  nor  equal  attachments  to 
the  trunk — consec^uently,  the  body  cannot  remaiil  in  a  perpendi- 
cular situation.  3.  The  hind  feet  do  not  rest  on  the  whole 
plane,  but  only  on  the  external  ed^e,  presenting  in  consequence  no 
point  of  support.  We  see  therefore,  by  their  conformation^  that 
nature  has  formed  them  to  climb  with  ease.  4.  The  hollow  of 
the  thigh  bone,  in  which  the  patella  moves  when  we  extend  the 
kg,  is  50  short,  the  flexor  muscles  are  inserted  so  low,  that  the 
orang-outang  remains  constantly  with  its  knees  half  bent.  5.  The 
larynx  cannot  articulate  any  sound,  as  the  air  fills  two  con- 
siderable cavities  placed  in  front  of  the  neck,  and  communica- 
ting with  the  trachea  before  it  passes  through  the  glottis.  6.  The 
thumb  is  so  short  that  it  cannot  be  of  any  use.  7.  The  max- 
illary bone,  as  in  all  the  mammalia,  except  man,  is  divided  by  a 
suture  between  the  canine  tooth  and  the  last  of  the  incisors,  so 
that  these  are  all  fixed  in  the  intermaxillary  bone. 

Latreille  has  also  made  considerable  additions  to  the  natural 
history  of  the  gibbon.  He  has  given  the  history  of  the  ape  of 
"Warmb,  described  in  the  Journal  de  Physiqus  of  1798;  and 
introduced  the  black  ape  spoken  of  by  Vaillant,  as  well  as  the 
rhesus  of  Audibert.  Various  additions  of  less  importance  we 
have  observed,  which  would  detain  us  too  long  were  we  to 
dwell  upon  them ;  and  this  last  genus  of  the  mammalia  is  con- 
cluded by  a  table  of  every  species  of  ape  hitherto  known. 

The  thirty -seventh  volume  begins  with  the  history  of  birds, 
in  which  we  find  very  copious  and  important  additions  to  the 
text  of  BufFon.  1  he  general  history  of  birds  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  Virey ;  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  treats  of  the 
eagles.  Sonnini  has  added  to  the  history  of  the  common  eagle, 
and  desk:ribed  many  new  species  (at  least  ten)  unknown  to 
Buifon.  , 

The  thirty-eighth  and  thirty-ninth  volumes  contain  descrip- 
tions of  the  other  carnivorous  birds  of  the  same  family,  in 
which  the  additions  by  Virey  and  Sonnini  arc  very  numerous^ 
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tn  die  fortieth  volume  i$  an  account  of  the  nocturnal  birds  of 
prey ;  and  it  concludes  with  those  which  cannot  fly ;  viz.  thtf 
ostrich,  the  cassowary».the  sblitary,  &c. — In  these  articles  we 
trace  numerous  additions  by  the  same, hands* 

The  forty-first  and  forty*-second  volumes  contain  the  bus^ 
tards,  turkeys,  and  the  rest  of  the  gallinatfeous  tribe ;  the  forty** 
third,  the  quails,  the  pigeons,  and  turtles,  with  the  continuation 
of  the  partridges ;  the  forty-^fourth,  the  crow$,  the  pies,  thtf 
jays,  the  roUiers,  and  the  birds  of  Paradise. — We  perceive 
chiefly  the  additions  of  Virey  in  the  forty-third,  and  of  Son- 
nini  in  the  forty-fourth  volume  i  they  are  numerous  and  im« 
portant. 

In  the  forty«fifth,  Sonnini  describes  several  of  the  birds  of 
Paradise  which  Buffon  had  not  seen;  and  the  history  of  the 
stares  follows. — We  next  find  that  of  the  trompiales  (icteri)» 
with  a  variety  of  new  species}  of  the  merulse^  included  by  Lin<^ 
nasus  with  the  thrushes,  the  blackbirdsj  and  ouzels  of  this 
countrv ;  to  which  many  new  species  are  added*  Aild  this  littlt 
lace  fills  the  whole  of  the  forty-sixth  volume. 

The  forty-seventh  contains  the  grosbeaks  ;  to  which  Virey » 
one  of  our  editor^s  fellow-labourers,  nas  added  many  new  species. 
Sonnini  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Canary-birds,  spar- 
rows, &c«  by  many  novelties.  The  forty-eighth  volume  con- 
tains  the  new  species  of  finches^  tanagreS|^  siskins,  &c. — ^In  the 
forty-ninth  are  the  ortolans^  &c.  communicated  by  Sonnini  j 
and,  in  the  fiftieth,  some  new  species  of  agomi  (psophiaL^)^ 
the  trumpeter,  with  various  corrections,  by  the  same  author* 
In  this  volume,  Virey  describes  many  new  species  of  the  fly- 
catcher, and  Sonnini  communicates  some  new  observations  re- 
specting the  larks. 

The  fifty-first  volume  contains  the  seauel  of  the  history  of  the 
larks  by  Sonnini,  and  of  the  beccaficos  by  Virey.  The  nguiers, 
the  warblers,  are  described  by  the  satiie  author  in  the  fiftv<* 
second  volume ;  and  the  remaining  birds  (for  the  list  would  oe 
endless)  in  the  subsequent  ones.  The  sixtieth  is  the  last  which 
has  reached  us  on  the  subject  of  ornithology ;  and  it  is  con- 
cluded by  a  memoir  of  J.  C.  Lapierre,  on  the  laying  of  birds, 
and  their  incubation.  This  essay  contains  some  curious  re- 
marks, which  we  cannot  at  this  time  enbrge  on.  The  subject 
will  again  occur  to  us  very  soon. 

The  birds  and  minerals  were  the  last  parts  of  natural  history 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  BuflTon ;  but  modern  discoveries 
have  ereatly  added  to  the  other  brandies  with  which  that  cele- 
brated naturalist  was  imperfecdy  acquainted.  It  is  the  object  of 
Sonnini,  as  we  have  already  remarked^  to  supply  his  defects ; 
and  we  shall  now  announce,  as  we  have  room  for  a  little  more, 
the  works  which  have  been  published  with  this  view* 
A  PP.  Vol.  35,  a  Q^ 
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The  first,  in  the  order  of  publication,  is  the  general  and  peir- 
ticular  history  of  the  reptiles.  In  an  introduction  of  300 
pages,  the  author,  M,  Daudin,  gives  a  general  description  of 
reptiles,  and  afterwards  treats  of  them  in  a  philosophical  view, 
describing  their  more  important  organs  and  their  principal 
functions.  This  part  of  the  work  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  the 
relations  of  this  class,  of  animals  to  the  rest  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  clearly  pointed  out.  The  £rst  volume  contains 
the  methodical  arrangement  of  these  animals  by  Klein,  Lauremi, 
Scopoli,  and  Linn^us,  with  the  corrections  of  Gmelin,  La  Cc- 
p^e,  Brogniart,  and  Latreille.  In  the  second  volume  we  find 
a  description  of  the  tortdises,  the  Crocodiles,  the  caymans,  and 
die  dragons. 

-  The  two  first  volumes  of  the  molusc«,  or  animals  without 
vertebra?,  and  whose  circulating  fluid  is  white,  have  also  ap- 
peared. M.  Montfort  begins  with  general  observations,  and  is 
.  led  by  them  to  a  short  theory  of  the  earth — but  too  incomplete 
to  admit  of  any  analysis  or  criticism  :  he  has  promised  to  pub- 
lish it  at  greater  length.  .  He  then  proceeds  to  the  coriaceous 
piQluscse,  to  the  cuttle-fish  (sepia),  the  ink-fish  (loligo),  and  the 
polypi.  Under  the  latter  head,  he  speaks  of  the  monstrous  po* 
lypi  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  and  we  have  noticed  in  our  jour* 
Bal — if  we  mistake  not,  from  the  observations  of  Spallanzani — 
$ome  account  of  polypi  so  large,  as  to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that 
swimmers  may  be  sometimes  drowned  by  being  entangled  in 
their  spreading  antennae.  This,  however,  is  a  pygmy  to  .that 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  ^ho  tells  us  that  in  the  Great  Ocean  (the 
Atlantic)  there  are  fishes  whose  antennae  are  so  widely  spread, 
that  they  cannot  pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  they 
sometimes  attack  ships  with  a  design  to  sink  them.  M.  Moot- 
fort,  who  should  have  been  superior  to  these  idle  tales,  speaks^ 
from  the  report  of  a  captain  from  St.  Malo,  of  a  ship  being 
jattacked  by  one  of  these  monfteVs,  which  however  failed  in 
sinking  it.  The  kraken  of  Pontoppidafn  is  again  revived ;  but 
this  old  story  evidently  arose  from  some  submarine  elevation, 
which  formed  a  shallow  of  little  comparative  extent — as  will  be 
pvidcnt  from  perusing  the  good  prelate's  narrative,  who  was  him* 
5clf  misled. 

Two  vojumes  of  the  natural  history  of  Crustacea  and  insects 
have  also  been  published.  These  are  die  works  of  Latreille; 
for,  as  in  the  volumes  on  reptiles  and  moluscae,  M.  Sonnini  is 
the  editor  only.  These  volumes  are  introductory,  and  contain 
5orae  curious  details  on  their  instincts  and  manner  of  living. 
The  latter  affords,  to  diose  who  have  patience  to  observe  it,  some 
curious  and  striking  facts. 

The  author  next  describes  the  means  of  taking  and  preserving 
insects^  and  adds  some  very  just  remarks  on  the  nomenclature  of 
colours,  as  relating  to  entomology. 
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In  the  second  vohime  he  treats  of  the  ertemal  and  internal 
organisation  of  insects,  as  well  as  their,  mode  of  reproduction^ 
The  voLame  concludes,  with  an  explanation  of  the  different  cn« 
tomological  systems^  particularly  tnose  of  GeofFrov,  Schoeffer^ 
FabriciuS)  Olivier,  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  Pumeril ;  as  well  as 
his  own.  We  shall  of  course  return  to  these  volumes,  when 
more  <!oni|^e.  We  ^may  however  add,  that  there  is  Utelj 
published  at  Paris  a  d^criptive  account  of  Re.aumur's  Memoirs 
on  Insectsy  by  which  this  reader  can  easily  refer  to  any  particu- 
lar subject  in  his  cdile.ction.  ■       . 
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1  HE  contents  pf  these  volumes  furnish  no  subject  of  intro- 
ductory remark;  so  that  we  shall  pursue  the  .different  articles 
in  their  order,  omitting,  as  usual,  the  accpunts  pf  English  works, 
or  English  discoveries,  that  have  been  published  in  our  own 
language.  We  may  however  observe^  to  avoid  interruption, 
that  the  continuation  of  the  inquiries  cmfhe  Laws  of  .Affinity, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  4examination,ol^  tb^  Dutch  memoir  on 
the  Change  of  Aqueous  Vapour  iAto.Ai^.jpccur  in  the  38th 
volume.  .   .  «       .  ' 

The  report  of .  MM.  Guy^n  and  YaUquelin  respecting 
M.  Thenard's  *  Mempic  on  the  Comiination  of  the  Tartarcous 
Acid  with  Salifiable  Bases,  as  well  as  the  Properties  of  the  Salts 
resulting  from  this  Combination,'  demands  .c^ux  attention.  It 
jelates  to  the  triple  combinaUQ^s  ot^ which  this  acid  is  suscep* 
Xible  in  many  well  known  substances,  as  the  sel  de  seigiiette, 
martial  tartar,  and  em/^tic  tartar.     Though  M.  Thenard  has 

Sreatly  added  tp  our.  knowi^<k[e  in  this  respect,  .the  minute 
etailof  a  report  is  incapable  of  ^ibridgement.  ,  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  the.tartrites  are  susceptible  of  further  com- 
bination, and  that  t|iese  triple  salts  have  peculiar  properties. 
Some  have  for  their  basis  two  alkalis }  others  an  alkali  and  an 
earth,  an  alkali  an^a^  metal,  or  an  earth  .apid  a  metal.  Many 
pf  these  bases,  .which  a|^^  separated  by.  alkalis  from  their  simple 
combinations  with  tartareous  acid,  no  longer. 'admit  of  separa- 
tion, when  united  in  the  triple  salt.  •  A  variety  of  important 
and  accurate  analysjss  pf  substances  used  in  the  arts  and  in 
jnedicine  are  added  ^  of  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  know  the 
proportion  of  the  component  parts. 

I  The  abstract  of  a  mexlv>ir,.by  M.  Lehof,  on  Galvanis^,^  nas, 
/rppi  the  period  of  its^ommunicatj|9n,  lost^son^ewhkt  of  its  no;- 

2  qJl      " *  '  ' 
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Tclty,  though  it  is  in  many  respects  valuable.  The  existence 
of  a  fluid  current  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and  its  dtrectioft 
is  still  more  uncertain.  The  object  of  this  memoir,  thefefore, 
is  to  prove  not  only  the  existence  of  a  veij  subtile  fluid  in  the 
Calranic  chain,  but,  in  the  application  of  different  chains  to 
animal  arches,  very  unequivocal  marks  of  its  direction :  it  is 
to  demonstrate,  that,  by  the  assistance  of  some  general  rules» 
\re  can  determine,  a  priori^  in  a  great  number  of  different 
chains,  the  direction  of  die  current ;  and,  reciprocally,  that,  the 
direction  and  nature  c^  the  parts  of -the  chain  being  given,  it  is 
possible  to  determine,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  their  respective ' 
positions  \  and  by  the  interposition  of  new  bodies  in  the  chain^ 
or  some  chatiee  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts  which  compose 
it,  to  direct  the  Galvanic  fluid  at  pleasure,  or  reduce  it  to  a 
State  of  rest*  The  knowledge  of  these  phenomena  depends  on 
a  singular  fact — that  the  Galvanic  fluid,  in  its  passage,  is  accu« 
mulated  at  the  parts  where  the  armature  b  applied ;  and  from 
the  same  fzd  we  can  ascertain,  at  small  distances,  the  nature  of 
the  metals,  by  what  may  be  styled  their  Galvanic  affinity.— We 
are  sorry  dut  we  cannot  give  a  fuller  account  of  this  memoir, 
which  is  expanded  into  a  variety  of  physiological  and  philosophi- 
cal points.  We  may  just  remark,  however,  dut  tne  passage 
of  this  fluid  through  tne  nerves  is  seemingly  not  equally  easy  ; 
and  that  it  moves  more  freely  from  their  extremides  to  their 
roots  than  in  die  opposite  direcdon.  This,  nevertheless,  may  be 
pardy  owing  to  the  defence  of  their  coats  \  for,  in  the  extremi- 
ties, these  involncra  are  lost.  Another  circumstance,  which  we 
ought  to  nodce,  is  the  order  in  wliich  die  Galvanic  fluid  is  con- 
uined,  or  capable  of  being  accumulated  in  different  substances. 
It  is  in  the  least  quantity  in  zinc,  and  successively  increases  in 
lead,  tin,  mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  silver,  and  plumbago. 
Each  succeeding  metal  consequently  loses  a  pordon  ot  the  G^U- 
vanic  fluid  when  in  contact  widi  that  which  precedes  it. 

M.  Dabit  communicates  some  Reflexions  on  the  Diflference 
of  the  Acetous  and  Acedc  Acids.  Our  readen  may  recollect 
that  this  subject  has  occasioned  some  discussion.  M.  Adet 
concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  there  is  no  diflfisrence,  ex* 
cept  in  die  quandtv  of  water— the  acedc  acid  being  most  con« 
ccntrated:  yet  to  this  our  author  o&ers  some  striking  objections, 
particularly  the  pungent  smell  and  taste  of  the  acedc  acid, 
which  are  not  destroyed  by  dilution  (  and  its  immediate  acdoa 
on  copper,  which  die  acetous  acid  onljr  dissdves,  when  oxy* 
dated.  M.  Chaptal  supposes  that  the  difference  consists  in  the 
tcctxc  acid  possessing  a  smaller  proportion  of  carbone.  Our  au- 
tbor,  from  several  experSnents,  appears  to  have  proved  that 
the  acetic  acid  has  a  larger  prq>ordon  of  oxygen,  and  that 
^[ridi  pot-ash  ii  is  really  in  the  state  of  acetous  acid ;  but  that 
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h  obtains  its  additional  oxygen  from  the  fulphtmc  add,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  sqiarated. 

An  abstract  of  a  work  of  Lampadius  follows.  It  is  entitledt 
'  Essays,  in  the  small  and  the  great  Way,  on  the  Means  of  ex« 
tracting  Sugar  from  the  White  Beet,  wiui  theoretical  and  prac« 
tical  Considerations  on  this  Subject.'  This  work  is  in  Germant 
but  has  been  translated  into  French,  tbou^  die  translation  is,  we 
believe,  not  yet  published.  The  abstract  is  taken  from  the  trans- 
lation, but  is  too  full  of  detail,  and  not  sufficiently  interesting 
to  detain  us. 

M.  Pissis'  *  Experiments  on  the  Ashes  of  some  Woods' 
were  suggested  by  observing;  that  those  of  the  poplar-tree  form-* 
ed  a  frit — an  imperfect  vitrification.  He  finds  the  ashes  of  the 
white  poplar  more  abundant  in  salts  than  those  of  the  oak^ 
contrary  to  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the  hardest 
woods  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  pot-ash.  The  other 
species  of  pophor  greatly  difRer  m  the  proportion  of  saline  mat* 
ter  they  nimish,  which,  in  our  author's  opinion,  seems  to 
make  an  objection  to  the  common  dogma,  that  plants  of  the 
same  species  agree  in  their  medical  virtue.  The  latter  how-* 
ever  is  very  remotely  connected  with  the  chemical  analysis. 
The  rotten  wood  anbrds  more  ashes  than  the  sound.  Tbo 
hydrogen  seems  to  be  dissipated,  and  the  carbone  to  be  separated 
in  combustion.  This  only  holds,  hovrever,  when  the  rotten 
wood  has  not  been  percolated  by  water.  In  re-fusing  the  aslies, 
a  part  of  the  weisht  is  lost ;  but  this  arises  from  the  loss 
of  carbonic  acid  s  for  the  ashes  gain  in  value  as  they  are  more 
rich  in  salt  \  and  when  they  form  a  frit,  this  must  be  poundedi 
previous  to  the  lixiviationi  since  water  will  not  otherwise  ex- 
tract the  saline  matter. 

M.  Guyton's  *  Report  of  the  Mechanical  Lamp  of  MM.  Car- 
eel  and  Carreau.'  7  nis  is  an  improvement  of  Argand's  lamp. 
The  light  of  the  lamp  is  more  than  equal  to  that  of  eleven 
candles  \  but  we  cannot  appreciate  its  value,  as  the  description 
is  not,  Ulustratcd  by  a  plate*  The  report  is  wholly  in  its  fa- 
vour s  and  the  oil  appears  to  be  raised  by  a  piston>  set  in  motioa 
by  a  spring. 

M.  Prottst^s  *  Experiments  on  Platina '  will  not  admit  of 
abridgement ;  and  we  less  regret  our  inability  in  this  respect^ 
as  the  experiments  have  appeared  in  our  language — we  believe^ 
in  the  Philosophical  Magazine* 

'  Account  of  an  Oil  extracted  from  the  Comus  Sanj^ulnea  of 
lannsus,  by  M»  Marsueron,'  This  oil  is  desiccative— pre- 
pared from  the  berries  by  expre8sion-*-and  belongs  to  the  second 
class,  as  distinguished  by  Fourctoy.  It  is  a  real  oil,  and  bums 
with  freedom^  and  has  no  unpleasing  odor  or  taste,  when  used 
as  food. 

M*  Dubiii  has  commttnicated  some  observations  on  Opium 
aQ3 
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and.itfi  commsidon^. followed  by  difierent^ processes  to  obtain  it 
from  the  white  poppy  ^(the  papaver  sommferufh).  It  is  atngu-* 
Ur,  that)  in  this>  inqiliry,  whtcbi  ia.  aipparently  extensive,  he 
ahould  have  been  unacquainted  widi:  the  AmcBnitates  Exoticae  of 
Koempfer,  who  ghres' very,  ample*  ahFormation  on  the  subject. 
From'  his  experiments,  it  appears  that'' the  opium  usually  im- 
ported is  not  die  genuine  extract  of<  the  stalks,  leaves,  or  the 
green  heads  of  the  white  poppy;  for  it.is  contaminated  with 
Itaany  impurities;  and  would  not,  if  pure^  exhale  the  nauseous 
-smell  so.  distinguishable  in  it  while  moist.  For  the  same  rca^ 
sons,  it  is  not  the  i^isptssated  juice  of  a  decoction  of  poppy* 
heads.  Those  from  Egypt  are  not  apparently  dificrent  from 
the  poppy-heads  of  France.  He  concludes,  from  his  elperi^ 
ments,  that  the  opium  of  the  East  is  the  dry  extract  of  every 
species' of  white  poppy,  taken  from  the  earliest  period  of  their 
flowering  to  that  of  their  maturity ;  then  ihixed,  and  reduced 
to  a  proper  consistence  with  the  stinking  :mass  arising  from  the 
ftaiks,  leaves,  and  ereen  capsules  of  the>8iTne. poppies,  bruised 
and  fermented  to  the  point  necessary  to  develop  the  nauseous 
^mell.  There  is  however  a  kind  of  opium,>  in  tears  or/globvJeSy 
which  exudes  from  the  heads  of  those  poppies  whickare  nearep 
to  the  globular  than  the  conoid  form.  '  1  liis-  last  kind  is.almost 
wholly  soluble  in  water,  more  pure, » less  bitter  and  acrid  to  tho 
taste,  >  and  less  nauseous  to  the  smelL 

<  A  Description  of  the  difierent  Manufactures,  either-  of 
Amalgamation  or  Foundery,  used  ini  the  Manufactory  of  Hals** 
bruck,  near  Freyhurg,  by  T.  P.  Fragoso.'  This  little,  manual  ia 
intended  for  the  use  of  visitors  and  students:  the  alistract  is 
communicated  by  M.  Bouillon  la' Grange,  but  is  incapable  of 
abridgement,  and  would  also  be  uninteUfgible  qiri^oiit  tha 
plates.  I;  :    '        *  ,..;.;. 

•  An  abstract  of  Dumas's  Principles  of' Physiology  follows^^ 
wofrk  we  have  long  had  in  our  nands,;  bat  do  not  find' suffix 
ciently  interesting  to  foim  an  article  in  our  joumaL    '    > 

♦  A  vety  satisfactory  memoir,  *  on  the  Add  Waters  which,  re- 
sult from  the -Manufacture  of  Starch,'  by:  M.yau'queiin,  next 
occurs.  The  acid  is  in  so  large  a  quantity,  that  it  seemed  to 
merit  notice ;  and  it  appears  to  be' the  effect  of  somedegrfed  of 
fermentation.  This  -fluid  contains  the  acetous  acid,  ammonia^ 
phoftphat  of  lin)e,,an  animal  substance,  ancl  alcohol.'  The  fer- 
mentation of  the  farinaceous  matter  pro3uces  the  alkxShoi'and 
the  acid.'  The  ftWi^onia  is  derived^firom'the  decomposidon  of 
the  gluten  or  animal' matter  of  the  farina;  and  the  phosphat 
of  itme '^existed  if>rjginally  in  the  floun*  ''it'isvapp^ntly  sus- 

Siflded  in  a  minute  division,  or  dissolved  by  means  oS  the  acid. 
Ik 'loss  of  starch  in  the  preparation  is  considerable;  but  it 
is  indispensable ;  for,  without  the  formation  of  the  acid>  th^ 
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gluten  would  not  be  separated }  and  the  stardi  would  aekhor 
he  80  white,  nor  orapkle  under  the  fingers,  when  bruised^. 
Perhaps  the  acid  may  be  useful  in  manufactures  or  chemical 
processes;  but  on  -diese  points  M.  Vauquelin  is  unable  to 
decide,  aS  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  comparative  value 
of  vinegar,  or  of  the  refuse  of  the  starch  employed  in  feeding 
hogs.-*— M*  Deyeux,  in  a  note  subjoined,  communicates  the 
analyses  of  the  same  waters,  by  MM.  Le  Sage  and  Parmeiiticj. 
These  are  not,  however,  so  complete  or  satisfactory,  as  .the 
analyses  of  Vauquelin;  but  he  adds,  that,  according  to  tl^e 
grain  or  water  employed,  the  acid  fluid  contain^  some,  addi- 
tional ingredients. 

Mr.  Woodhouse  has  publisjied  some  observations  on  the  ob- 

S:tions  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  the  Antiphlogistic  System,  in.  t}fe 
edical  Repository,  an  American  eoUeqtion.  These^  .^wl 
some  remarks  in  a  Separate  publication,.  $ire  abridged  in  .the 
present  volume;  and,  on  the  whole,:  we , perceive  that.^s 
chemist,  though  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  Layoisier,  6ih|s 
some  of  Dr.  Priestley's  objections  correct.  In  dicse.  ,exp(?f:i- 
ments,  however, — viz.  in  that  where  zinc  waa  reduced  jSy  cat- 
bone, — a  new  gas  was  discovered,  which  bums,  yrhen  ligbte^i 
in'conmionair;  detonates,  though  feebly,  with  oxygenouis  gaa, 
and  requires  a  large  quantity  of  it.  It  is  lighter  than  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and.jieavler  than  carbonated  hydrogen—thr  weight 
being  nearly  that  of  atmospheric  air,-  When  inflamed  over  oil 
or  mercury,  it  affords  no  water ;  and  it  then  leaves  cavbonic 
acid  air  in  perfect  purity.  The  same  ggs  is  obtained  by  tj^^t)^ 
oxyd  of  zinc  with  plumbago,  and  exposing  carbonate  of  barytes 
with  pulverised  charcoal  to  the  fire.  Charcoal,  in  a  porcel^eui 
tube,  heated  red,  will  produce  jthe  same  air^  if  carbonic  acid 
gas  be  repeatedly  passed  through  it.  1-his  is  therefore  an  ovj^f, 
dated  gas  of  carbone.  r  .r    ^ 

To  prevent  any  interruption,  we  shall  pursue  th^  sauaoc  su]^<v 
-ject  as  treated  in  the thirty^ninth vol ume»  '  ,'\  \ 

M.  Guyton  read  to  the  National  Institute  a  memoir  on  tl^e 
Combustion  of  the  Oxydated  Gas  of  Carbone  without  Heat. 
He  found  that  the  carbone  was  in  a  very  difitrent  ^^<  from 
that  in  which  it  forms  the  carbonic  add  and  hydrogen^iied 
carbonic  gas ;  and  is  not  in  a  condition  to  act  on  a  solutipn9f 
metals  the  most  easily  reducible.  It  may,  he  found,  b^  \n 
part  burnt  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxygenated  miiriatic  $ipi(),^and 
then  acquires  all  the  properties  of  the  carbpuc  acid  \  b^  ^s 
combustion  operates  only  gradually,  as  if  the  aiEoitjwere 
chiefly  determined  by  the. mass  of  oxygen  in  action;. and*  sin 
reality,  it  is  only  reduced  to  carbprnc  ^cid  by  operatiiu;  xp^ 
peatedly  on  the  sam^  gas«  MM.  Desorqies  and  Clemen^  my^% 
PI  I         I  I       I  >■        I  .  ii^ 

*  Might  not  bh  Mttoiit  acid  be  i<idcd>-.JUY^ 

aCL4 
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liowetf  r,  elttqidated  the  subject  more  completely,  m  a  memoir 
*  on  the  Reduction  of  the  White  Oxyd  of  Zinc  by  Chaxcoal, 
and  on  the  Oxydated  Gas  of  CarboUe  which  results  from  it.' 
Their  experiments  are  varied  and  minute  ^  but  we  cannot  fol- 
low them  closely.  They  have  clearly  proved  the  existence 
of  an  aerial  oxyd  of  carixme,  whose  proportions  of  caibone 
▼ary  from  46  to  52  parts  in  100,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
charcoal  employed,  and  the  temperature  at  which  me  nuxtme 
is  made.  It  is  singular  that  this  eas  cannot  be  produced  directly 
by  uniting  the  given  quantities  ofcarbone  and  oxygen>  and  that 
it  is  only  formed  by  adding  carbone  to  carbonic  acul.  They  in 
vain  attempted  to  form  it  by  sufiering  oxygen  to  pass  slowly 
over  red-hot  charcoal :  the  result  was  only  carbonic  acid,  unless 
it  remained  long  in  contact  with  the  carbone.  A  striking  expe- 
riment was  that  in  which  the  hydrogen  decomposes  we  caiw 
bonated  gas  by  taking  away  its  oxygen.  The  abundance  of  the 
former  principle  is  perhaps  necessary  to  the  decompositbn,  and 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  carbonic  acid  with  phosphorus,  where 
die  greatest  affinity  is  determined  by  the  largest  mass.  Its 
aetion  on  vegetable  and  animal  substances  they  determine 
to  examine  at  some  length.  This  part  of  their  labours  is  noCf 
however^  yet  published.— —^To  return  to  the  thirty^eighdi 
Tolumc— 

M.  Thenard's  process  for  purifying  the  Oil  of  Colsa  will 
not  admit  of  abridgement. 

M.  Lunel's  memoir  *  on  die  Distilled  Waters  of  some  PlantSt 
called  Inodorous/  merits  panicular  attention,  in  a  pharma* 
ceutical,  rather  than  a  medical,  view.  He  contends  that  the 
distilled  water  of  plants,  without  smell,  is  by  no  means  on  a 
footing  with  simple  water  in  its  putest  state  ;  and  thinks  that, 
'  as  in  mineral  waters,  the  minute  division  of  the  impre|;nation 
may  add  to  its  medicinal  powera.  These  are  to  be  obtained  by 
'  adapting  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  water,  to  tho 
diflTerent  plants,  according  to  their  nature ;  but  he  gives  no  <£- 
rections  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the  different  qualiti^  of 
plants. 

M,  O.  Relneche*s  *  Observations  on  the  Means  of  discover- 
ing the  Pr<tsence  of  Lead  in  Wine  *  afford  an  useful  example 
of  this  kind  q(  analysis.  The  wine  iq  question  did  not  con* 
tain  an  atom  of  the  metal, 

M.  Crell's  misoellaneous  Letter  affords  nothing  very  inters 
esting,  except  an  account  of  a  mineral  found  in  Cornwall—^ 
called,  by  a  ludicrous  mistake,  Cornwallis.  It  occurred  in  steatite, 
find  was  in  powder  or  in  irreg;ular  masses;  of  a  yeDow  colour 
extemally,  internally  of  a  shmtng  white ;  thin  and  brittb  be* 
tween  the  fingers.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several  metals  i  but  ziqq 
*is  in  die  largest  proportion.  It  contains  also  a  large  proportion 
of  fulphufi^  acid,  as  weli  as  of  water  of  cry^taUiaatiQn* 
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!  The  •  Memoir  on  the  Culture  of  the  Sweet  Beet  in  France  • 
offers  notliing  very  interesting.  We  find  that  M.  Adam  of 
Rouen  has  made  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  process  of 
distillation.  He  draws  at  once  the  most  rectified  spirit,  at 
£ve  sixths  of  the  expense,  without  its  having  any  bad  taste  or 
smell,  though  extracted  immediately  from  the  lees. 

The  first  article  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume  is  entitled  *  Ob- 
servations on  the  Action  of  Sulphat  of  Iron  on  Nitrous  Gas.' 
This  refers  to  a  former  memoir  in  the  iEgyptian  Transactions, 
noticed  in  this  journal — ^the  conclusions  of  which  were  disputed 
by  M.  Humboldt,  assisted  by  M.  Vauquelin.  BerthoUet  is  will* 
ing  to  appeal  to  the  latter,  as  his  judge.  We  cannot  engage  in 
this  controversy,  which  hinges  on  tivs  point,  Whether  the  azote 
that  remains  after  the  absorption  of  nitrous  gas,  be  a  part  of  that 
gas,  or  the  efiect  of  the  action  of  the  sulphat  of  iron  ?  We 
roust  add,  however,  that  the  traces  of  the  muriatic  acid  disco- 
vered bv  this  author,  and  mentioned  in  the  same  memoir,  pro- 
cceded  n-om  the  filings  of  sted  employed,  and  were  owing  to  an 
accidental  impregnation. 

*  A  Memoir  on  the  Magnesian  Earth,  known  by  the  Name 
-of  Earth  of  Salinelle,  or  Sommieres.*  The  author's  profession 
is  the  manufacture  of  alum  ;  and  his  object  is  of  course  to  dis- 
cover clays  peculiarly^  rich  in  alumine,  and  nearest  to  his  manu- 
factory. Tlie  earth  in  question  is  magnesian,  and  has  the  same 
relation  to  magnesia  which  clays  have  to  alumine.  It  may  be 
>6tyled  a  true  magnesian  earth,  though,  as  in  clays,  the  flint  is 
die  predominating  ingredient*  The  proportion  of  maenesia.  is 
0.22 ;  and  the  earth  is  employed  by  our  author  in  making  the 
sulphat  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salt)* 

An  abstract  of  M.  Gu3rton*8  ^  Treatise  on  the  Means  of  puri- 
fying Air,  preventing  Contaeions,  and  checking  their  Progress,* 
bv  M.  Deyeux,  follows*  The  author  used  the  fumes  of  mu- 
riatic acid  i  but  be  gives  also  an  account  of  the  employment  of 
the  other  mineral  acids.  He  then  examines  the  subject  chemi- 
cally, and  takes,  as  his  example,  the  air  from  putrefied  beef. 
We  may  observe,  however,  that  this  is  by  no  meaas  a  fair 
example ;  as  putrefying  vegetables  and  a  marshy  soil  are  the 
more  common  causes  o?  putrid  diseases;  and,  where  they  arise 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  from  the  confined  effluvia  of  a 
human  body,  not  in  itself  putrid.  M.  Guyton  found,  in  the 
putrid  effluvia  just  mentioned,  that  carbonic  acid  gas  was  in  a 
larger  proportion  than  atmospheric  air ;  but  the  effects  wern 
pot  owing  to  this  gas,  as,  after  its  separation,  there  was  a  simi- 
lar odor.  No  separate  aounonia  was  discoverable.  In  the 
eudiometer,  this  putrid  air  was  not  found  to  contain  less  oxygen 
than  common  air*  With  respect,  however,  to  the  nature  of  these 
emanations,  even  his  chemical  knowledge  could  obtain  no  satis* 
foptPry  infgnmtiooi  and  bis  attencioQ  was  next  directed  to  the 
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means  of  separating  or  decomposing  them.  Cold  water, 
lime,  resinous  and  aromatic  bodies,  fires,  the  explosion  of  gun* 
powder,  and  the  ^  Tinegar  of  the  four  thiei^,'  had  no  ^Secx  in 
destroying  the  foetor  of  these  effluvia.  Vinegar  was  successful* 
but  only  after  copiously  and  repeatedly  washing  them  with  it. 
The  acetic  acid  had  a  very  rapid  and  powerful  effect ;  but  the 
expense  prevents  its  general  use.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  not 
sufficiently  volatile;  and  the  nitrous  acid,  though  powerful  in 
correcting  the  foetor,  is  inconvenient,  as,  when  raised  in  vapour. 
It  always  contains  nitrous  gas,  which  is  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  who  bi^eathe  it.  The  muriatic  acid,  particularly  the 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  was  equally  convenient  and  power- 
ful, and,  in  our  author's  opinion,  merits  the  preference.  This 
leads  our  author  to  speak  of  oxygenated  remedies,  as  preventives 
or  cures  of  infection.  H'e  would  extend  them  to  hydrophobia, 
itch,  and  the  plague ;  as  he  thinks  they  have  already  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Cruickshank  to  destroy  the  infection  of  ihc 
small-pox,  and  the  syphilitic  poison  by  others.  M.  Guyton, 
however,  is  no  physician. 

MM.  Fourcroy,  Vauquclih>  and  Themird,  have  been  cm- 
ployed  in  Galvanic  experiments.  By  augmenting  the  diamecei^ 
of  the  discs,  they  found  the  commotions  and  the  decomposition 
of  water  not  augmented  or  accelerated ;  but  the  combustion  of 
fnetallic  wires  was  immediately  affected,  and  in  oxygen  gas  the 
combustion  Was  rapid  with  a  brilliant  light.  Combustion  is 
therefore  in  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  plates ;  the  other 
phaenomena,  in  that  of  their  number.  ^ 

A  Gummy  Substance  has  been  discovered  in  the  Root  of  tbfc 
Hyacinthus  non  scriptus^  It  appears  to  be  a  pure  gum,  and 
may  be  extracted,  in  M.  Leroux's  opinion,  with  advantage. 
Since  that  time  the  author  has  converted  it,  we  find,  into  an 
amylaceous  matter,  and  in  the  fortieth  volume  gives  a  fuller 
iaccount  of  this  substance.  The  root  is  richest  at  the  period 
previous  to  its  caulescence  ;  a|id  the  author  explains  at  length 
the  manner  of  collecting  the  fluid  gum.'  He  found  the  sub- 
stance soluble  in  double  its  weight  of  cold  water;  but  in  a  smaller 
5[uantity  of  warm  water,  to  which  it*  gives  a  lentor  like  gunl, 
t  is  not  easily  powdered,  and  on  burning  coals  exhales  the  odor 
of  syrup^  The  coal  is  light,  and  the  ashes  contains  a  small 
proportion  of  lime.  When  distilled,  it  affords  the  pyromuctc 
acid  in  large  quantities.  It  is  not  dissolved  bv  alcohol,  b 
blackened  by  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  mixture  wnich  exhales  a 
sensible  odor  of  acetous  acid.  The  nitrous  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic ;  the  muriatic  and  acetous  acids  scarcely  change  it. 

It  is  singular  thit,  in  coagulating,  it  becomes  white,  and 
assumes  an  amylaceous  nature ;  m  general,  indeed,  a  mu« 
cilaginous  state  precedes  the  amylaceous.  The  author  found 
this  gum^  when  the  amylaceous  change  v^as  less  conspicuousi 
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meful  in  a  vanity  of  manufactures,  particularly  in  calico-priiit^ 
ing,  hat-makings  ink-maldng^  &c. 

As  our  article  has  extended  beyond  our  expectations,  we  must 
'  defer  the  remainder  of  the  volume  to  another  opportunity. 


Art.  X.  —  Midectne  Legale  H  Police  Medicale  de  P.  A.  O. 
Mahon^  Professeur  de  Midectne  Ltgalcj  tsfr.  Avec  des  Notes 
du  C.  Fautriel^  ancien  Officier  de  Sdnte  des  Armies,     Paris. 

JPoremie  Medkine  and  Medical  Jtsfi^prudence.  By  P.  A.  O.  Mabtm^ 
.    Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine.     With  Notes  by  C.  Fautrel^ 
.    a  Senior  Qmcer  of  Health  to  the  Armies.   3  Vols.  Zvo.-  Imported 
byDeBoflfe.  ...  «'  . 

1  HE  different  .constitution  of  tlie  criminal  tribunals  of  £n^ 
^nd'  and  the^natipas  on  the  pontin^nt  have  made  forensic 
medicine  (mcdechu  legaU\  a  subject  oi  much .  greater  impor- 
tance in  other  cpuntries  than  our  own.  In  Engjland^  the  ques* 
tions  submitted  to  the  medical  men  are. few  and  general:. unfor* 
tuQately,  thei;r  evidence  has  been  p^oportipnally  inconsiderate 
sm4  im^fVti^factory  ;  nor  have  many,  important,  points  be^n  sub- 
pitted  to  their  decision^  wherc'.we  can  coinpument  theni  for 
itheir  judgement  or  their  discrimination*  This  oranch  of  medical 
education  has  indeed  been  much  neglected — ^though  we  appre- 
hend it  has  lately  made  a  part  of  Duncan's  course  \  and  the  pub- 
Jiciftions  on  t^  su))ject  have,  .been*  v^r^  few;  and  .unsatisfactory^ 
including. only,,  jn^  gener^  t^rpiSv  the  ^igns  of  pregnane v,  effects 
pf  poisons,  and  t^e  4qubtful  marfcs  of.  a  cKUd  hjjring  b^eathcid 
Uovp,  an  .ex^jiminption.  of  the  .lungs,,  If  with, .;^ese..  trifling 
.works  (trifling  ia.cyery  sensp,o£.ti>e..wbrd)  we  compare  the 
publications  pa  .tbf;.cqatinent^  th^  c^o^trast  w;ill  bexonsiderahle^ 
tl^P^gh,  a^  wi^bave  already  remarked,  t^e  practice  of  the  criminal 
f  ourts^reatly  ^i;Jes,  and  maj  occasiqnthe  difference-  A  few  only 
Df  the  more  importpat  pubhcations,  as  they  occur  to  us,  we  will 
mention »  viz*  Ludwig  Inst;itutiones  Medicinae  Forensis;  Meyer 
InstiXi^^ones  Medico 'Legales.;Al]^erti  Systema  Jurisprudentiae 
^edicae;  and  Hebe^treit  Anthropolpgia  Forensis*  .There  ar^ 
fnax^y  others  oi^ra  j^er  date,  which,  not  to  swell  the  catalogue^ 
we  shall  omit  \  b;iit'we  must  n^efition  an  excellent  collection  of 
separate  dissertations  on  this  ^ubjea;  in  six  volumes,  published 
from  1785  to  1790,  by  J.  C.  T.  Scnlegpl  at  Leipsic.  .l^any  of 
^ese  are  inaugural  dissertations,  which,  as  we  have  had  occa* 
sion  to  observe,  are  on  the  continent  the  works  of  the  respective 
professors.  'W-e  may,  in  a<Mifk»ft  to  our'renlafrt^s-  on  the  im- 
portance' of'  this  subject  in  od&i^  countries^  add^  from  the  title 
jbf  the  work  before  us,  that  it  is  t^Togfat  by  a  distinct  professor; 
jpd,  had  we  transcxibed  all  Dr^ldidionfs  titles,  it  would  be  see» 
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that  he  enjoyed  many  pecuKar  distinctions.  From  his  ehpf 
he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  suavity  of  manners  mi 
consideiaUe  erudition.  We  remt,  fnmi  what  has  occvTred  to 
us  in  the  pemsal  of  his  work,  wat  he  has  not  been  suffidently 
attentive  to  the  later  authors.  His  authorities  are  generally  of 
an  early  date,  and  not  always,  without  suspicion  of  detailing 
stories  more  marvellous  than  true.  For  this,  however,  we  can 
by  n  ^  tn.'  ;ns  vouch }  and  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the 
authors  at  large,  we  perceive  nothing  improper  or  doubtful  in 
the  facts  recorded. 

•  Some  right  observations  are  premised;  and  in  the  first  ytf» 
lume  we  find  chapters  on  the  following  subjects :— impotence^ 
copulation^  which  the  laws  of  some  countries  strangely  decree 
shall  be  public,  to  acquit  the  parties  of  impotence;  castration; 
hermaphrodites;  violation;  sodomy;  protracted  deliveries;  illegi* 
timate  births;  abortions;  monsters;  molx;  *  doubtful  state  of 
the  mind  and  body/  viz.  imbecillity,  madness,  dissembled  and 
imputed  complaints. 

The  second  volume  contains  an  account  of  wounds  in  gene* 
ral,  and  particularly  those  of  the  neck,  extremities,  arteries^ 
breast,  belly,  intestines,  mesentery,  pancreas,  epiploon,  Hver, 

Sll,  bladder,  umbilical  cord,  kidneys,  bladder,  womb,  the 
tus,  and  private  parts;  remarks  on  mutilation;  af^arent  and 
violent  deaUi;  dissection,  poisons,  umbilical  cord,  particular 
examination  of  the  lungs  [aoctmaste  pulmonaire)^  and  dissection 
of  the  fetus. 

The  last  volume  contains  the  other  subjects  of  forenric  me* 
dicine,  and  what  the  author  stvles  medical  pirfice;  viz..  the 
methods  of  preserving  the  healtn  of  the  people  and  of  ani* 
mals^— in  other  words,  the  public  hygieine.  The  first  part  con* 
tains  wliat  relates  to  people  apparently  drowned,  and  those  vriio 
have  been  hanged.  To  these  are  added  some  very  excellent 
observations  on  reports,  the  relations  of  cases,  and  tne  manner 
of  drawing  them  up.  A  curious  consultation  is  subj<nned,  a 
little  like  the  law-suit  of  *  Stradling  v^sus  Styles.*  A  man  of 
fifty-eight,  his  wife  of  fifty,  and  daughter  of  seventeen,  were 
drowned  in  the  same  wreck;  and,  as  some  property  depended 
on  the  survivor  (for  this  was  the  reason  of  tne  consultation,  as 
we  well  recollect,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  present  volume) 
it  was  the  subject  of  mmute  disquisition.  The  consnlters  were 
Payen  and  iJorry;  and  we  shall  add,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
work.  Dr.  Mahon's  remarks  on  this  intricate  subject^  in  die 
words  of  his  editor. 

^  Dr.  Mahon  has  not  thought  proper  to  c^msider  d[iia  sulqect 
of  priority  of  death.  He  saw  that  the  forensic  physician  could 
often  give  only  presumptions,  and  frequently  unsatisfactorj 
mes,  instead  of  proofs  ^  yet^  in  his  course^  be  maarked  that 
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there  were  cases  !n  which  the  judges,  from  the  common  rules  of 
philosophy  and  physiology,  might  suppose  a  priority  of  death. 

'  I  state,  for  example,  a  house  on  nre,  in  which  were  a  man 
and  a  woman.  Mignt  not  one  siuppose  that  the  woman,  more 
irritable,  timid,  and  weak,  would  die  first.  The  same  suppo* 
Bition  will  apply  if  the  house  should  tumble :  yet  how  many 
circumstances  may  alter  this  ideal  progress!  A  beam  falling  mav 
kill  the  nun,  and  the  woman  die  long  afterwards,  suffocated 
by  the  ruins.  How  therefore  xan  a  succession  be  determined 
by  such  unfounded  presumptions? 

<  Another  case  is  quoted  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  child,  at* 
tacked  and  killed  by  robbers.  It  is  supposed  that  the  woman 
and  child  were  killed  after  the  man  hsui  been  destroyed,  as  he 
was  die  most  formidable,  and  would  draw  on  this  account  the 
attention  of  the  Tillains,  or  would  press  forward  in  defence  of 
his  wife  and  child.  This  would  likely  be  the  most  common 
course;  but  can  we  be  certain  that  this  wouM  always  happen? 
I  think  not.  Previous  to  the  attack  the  robbers  might  fire» 
and  the  woman  and  the  child  mieht  hUi  or  one  minit  mas* 
sacre  these  feeble  creatures  to  assist  his  comrade  in  the  attack 
c{  the  man,  &c.  Dr.  Mahon  therefore  advises  the  physician 
to  decide  only  on  certain  well-attested  facts.  It  is  often  wiser 
to  doubt  than  to  support  opinions  which,  when  plausibly  dis- 
cussed, might  be  creditable  to  the  author,  but  which,  in  the  eye 
of  the  philosopher,  would  want  the  principal  recommendation — 
truth.' 

The  subject  of  medical  police  is  considered  under  the  follow- 
sng  heads  —  celibacy,  cohabitation,  contagion,  marriage,  pre* 
ignancy,  deliveiy,  caesarean  operation,  painful  punishments,  and 
inoculation.  We  need  not  enlarge  nrther  on  a  work  which 
will  not  be  very  interesting  to  the  English  reader,  and  probably 
m^U  not  merit  a  transhtion. 


Art.XI.— it/?iw«w  de  Henri  Louis  Le  KatH^  ptthiies  par  son  Fits 
mne ;  suivis  d'une  Correspondence  (inedite)  de  Voltaire^  Garrick^ 
Colardeau^  Le  Brun^  tsfc.    Paris.  I0oi. 

Memoirs  of  Henry  Lewis  Le  Kain^  published  by  his  eldest  Son  ;  to 
which  is  added  an  inedited  Correspondence  ofFo/taire,  Garrici,  tsfc 

\jL  Kain  was  an  actor  of  no  common  fame,  introduced  to 
the  public  in  the  early  youth  of  Voltaire,  and  patronised  by  him 
with  a  steadiness  and  constancy  which  reflect  oH  him  no  in- 
considerable credit.  Among  a  crowd  of  publications,  we  have 
taken  up  the  Memoirs  of  Le  Kain,  as  opposed  to  the  author 
of  the  *  Polemic  Life  of  Voltaire;*  and  in  this  view,  viz. 
'  audi  alteram  partem^  we  shall  select  bis  culogium  on  the  poet 
of  Fcmey. 
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^  Whoever  readi  these  details^  an4  observes  their  eotmeziotf^ 
will  remark  that  I  have  little  resemblance  to  those  ungrateful 
men  who  blush  at  a  favour,,  and  who,  to  complete  thor  viHamyy 
basely  calumniate  their  benefactor.  I  have  known  more,  tixan 
one  of  this  race,  with  respect  to  Voltair^.  I  have  been  a  wit- 
ness of  numerous  injuries  done  to  him  by  men  of  difierent 
kinds.  He  has  complained  of  some,  tacitly  despised  others, 
but  took  vengeance  on  none. 
.    *■  The  booluiellers,  whom  he  has  enriched  by  his  works,  have 

Jublicly  attacked  him;  but  no  onb  could,  wiui  justice,  accuse 
im  of  deceit^  for  they  were  wholly  in  fault.  M.  Voltaire  has 
been  always  faithful  to  his  friends.  .His  character  was  impetuous^ 
but  his  heart  was  good*,  his  soul  full  of  compassion  and  sensib^* 
lity.  He  received  with  peculiar  modesty  the  praises  which  were 
profusely  lavished  on  him  by  kings,  by  men  of  letters*  and 
whole  natidns,  united  -in  admiration  of  him.  Profound  and 
accurate  in  his  judgement  on  the  works  oi  others;  gentle, 
polite,  and  graceful  in  common  life;  inflexible  toward  those 
who  had  offended  him — ^such  13  his  character,  drawn  from  na- 
ture. 

*No  one  can  reproach  him  with  having  begun  an  attack; 
but,  after  the  first  hostilities,  he  appears  like  a  lion  roused  from 
his  den,  and  fatigued  with  the  barking  of  those  dogs  which  he 
has  silenced  by  shaking  his  mane*  Some  he  has  crushed  with 
iiis  majestic  paw:  others  have  fled.  I  have  heard  him  say,  a 
thousand  times,  he  was  sensibly  grieved  that  he  could  never  be 
the  friend  of  Crebillon ;  that  he  had  always  esteemed  his  talents 
more  than  his  person;  but  be  could  never  pardon  bis  refusing 
to  approve  of  MtAomet, 

<  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  sublimity  of  his  talents  iit  every 
kind  of  literature.  There  is  no  subject  which  he  has  not  adorned 
with  considerable  erudition,  grace,  taste,  and  philosophy^  In 
other  respects,  the  whole  of  Europe  must  repeat  his  eulogy : 
his  works,  scattered  from  pole  to  pole,  are  a  sufEcient  subject 
Happy  the  man  who  can  appreciate  them,  and  speak  with 
justice  of  an  author  so  celebrated  and  so  rare !' 

This  is  the  acme  of  sublimity ; — ^but  the  reader  will  perceive 
some  little  inconsistency  in  different  parts,  and  isome  passages 
not  very  distant  from  the  representations  of  M.  G — y. 

Le  Kain  was  the  son  of  a  cutler,  and,  *  stage-struck,'  was 
acting  in  a  private  theatre  when  seen  by  M.  Voltaire,  who  im- 
mediately patronised  him.  His  features  were  not  prepossessing; 
his  voiqe  wa?  harsh  and  mournful;  and  his  stature  short.  These 
.seemed  to  be  considerable  obstacles;  but  '  when  the  feelings 
of  his  heart  were  developed,  his  whole  person  was  apimated, 
his  attitudes  were  peculiarly  striking,  and  expressed  the  great  cha* 
racters  of  passion.'    Hurried  away  by  these  advantages,  it  is  aaud 
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that  tbe  ladies  wouM  exclaim,  <  Hqw  beautiful  he  U  P— This 
Mtor,  however,  did  not  please  the  htfher  ranks  till  he  played 
Oi^osmanes  at  Versailles.  Louis  X  v  highly  applauded  him, 
and  remarked  that  he  had  drawn  tears  from  his  eyes,  who 
seldom  wept.  This  fixed  his  credit;  'for  the  royal  favour  then 
decided  every  taste,  and  no  one  afterwards  dared  to  criticise. 
He  and  mademoiselle  Clairon  first  disused  the  ridiculous  dresses 
of  the  French  theatre,  and  appeared  in  habits  suitable  to  the 
xJ^racters'they  represented.  Le  Kain  generally  ordered  his 
own,  and  they  were  usually  brilliant.  In  his  performances  he 
was  as  minutely  attentive  as  Garrick.  In  private  life  he  was 
simple  and  unornamented.  He  had  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
inany  subjects  unconnected  with  the  stage,  joined  with  good 
sense,  genius,  and  sometimes  cheerfulness;  though  his  disposi- 
tion was,  on  the  whole,  gloomy.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty^ 
Jiine,  of  an  inflanunatory  fever,  in ,  consequence,  it  is  said,  of 
some  imprudences. 

There  are  few  events  recorded  of  the  life  of  Le  Elain;  and, 
.indeed,  had  they  been  more  numerous,  they  would  not  be  very 
interesting  to  the  English  reader.  We  find  some  anecdotes  of  Vol- 
taire whioi  we  had  not  before  seen,  and  a  few  which  aregenerallj 
,  Jcnpwn.  To  these  succeed  some  little  pieces  of  Le  Kain ;  such 
as  memorials,  addresses  to  the  audience,  criticisms,  proposals^ 
apologies,  &c.  The  letters  of  Voltaire  foUow;  which,  as  may 
be  supposed,  relate  chiefly  to  theatrical  representations.  They 
are  lively,  badinantesy  and  always  aflfectionate. 

The  letters  of  prince  Henry  of  Prussia  show  that  he  re- 
garded Le  Kain,  whom  he  had  entertained  at  Rheinsberg,  with 
the  warmest  esteem.  They  are  written  with  singular  good 
sense  and  propriety :  and  are  truly  complaisant,  without  the 
slightest  particle  of  fulsome  flattery,  so  often  found  in  the 
epistles  of  Voltaire.  The  letters  of  Garrick  are  also  warm  and 
aflfectionate,  though  written  in  bad  French.  Le  Kain  visited 
him  in  England.  But  what  does  Garrick  mean  by  his  having 
^  asked  permission  of  the  king  to  drink  the  waters  of  Bath  r 
Perhaps,  like  sir  Joseph  Banks,  when  writing  to  a  Frenchman, 
he  thought  he  must  employ  the  French  manieres  de  parler. 

Various  miscellaneous  letters  follow.  Those  of  madame 
Denis,  mademoiselle  Claiion,  MM.  Colardeau,  La  Harpe,  and 
Saurin,  particularly  interested  us;  but  they  might  not  interest 
the  reader,  to  whom  the  events  to  which  they  allude,  long  since 
passed,  are  probably  unknown.  The  language  is  often  peculiarly 
elegant. 

'  L.e  Kain's  own  letters  are  inferior  as  compositions ;  but  they 
display  a  benevolent  heart,  with  sound  eood  sense.  His  account 
of  what  passed  at  Ferney,  on  his  rehearsing  before  Voltaire 
the  part  of  Gengis  Khan,  in  the  Orphan  of  China,  amused  us 
Le  Kain  owns  that,  though  he  excited   great  applause,    he 
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had  mUtaken  the  author's  object.  When  he  again  phyed  if 
after  the  conceptions  of  the  author,  ^  one  of  hi$  comrades,  wh6 
had  perceived  his  first  error,  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment 
at  the  superior  effect  which  he  produced;  and  said  to  those 
near  him,  We  can  c^isilv  perceive  that  he  has  been  at  Femey/ — 

*  Without  examining  tiie  motive  whicli  dictated  this  eulogy/ 
adds  Le  Kain,  <  I  was  not  the  less  sensible  of  it/  The  letters^ 
however,  are  few :  those  to  the  prince  of  Prussia  are  most 
striking.  Some  critical  remarks  and  papers,  illustrating  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  volume,  conclude  the  whole. 

While  writing  the  above,  a  pamphlet  reached  us,  entitled 

*  Jugemens  sur  Le  Kain,  par  Mole  and  Linguet '—Opinions 
respecting  Le  Kain,  by  Mole  and  Linguet;  or  a  supplement  to 
the  memoirs  of  this  great  actor,  followed  by  some  remarks  on 
Garrick  by  Linguet.  We  chiefly  notice  this  work  as  it  is  a 
supplement  to  me  former,  though  it  adds  nothing  very  im* 
portant.  The  panegyric  of  Mole  is  extravagant  ^  but  there  arc 
some  remarks  on  acting,  and  on  Le  Kain's  manner,  that  appear 
to  be  judicious.  Linguet  is  more  moderate,  though  he  repre- 
sents Le  Kain  as  the  French  Demosthenes.  Like  the  Grecian 
orator,  also,  he  had  many  natural  defects  to  conquer.  The 
reflexions  on  Garrick  are  Kighly  reprehensible,  and  wholly  ua« 
just. 
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FRANCE. 

MC^molre  sur  les  Moyens  tTaccelerer  Us  Progrh  de  la  Bota^ 
nique.  Memoir  on  the  Means  of  accelerating  the  Progress  of 
Botany.  By  M.  V'lllars.  iimo.  Paris. — Wc  shortly  notice 
this  memoir,  to  assist  the  author's  useful  attempt.  The  number 
of  plants  is  so  greatly  increased,  botanic  gardens  are  so  largely 
multiplied,  a,nd  such  immense  collections  have  been  formed,  that 
he  greatly  apprehends  disorder  may  arise  from  such  vast  riches^ 
and  botany  again  fall  into  confusion.  We  have  not  apprehen- 
sions ecjually  alive;  but  can  safely  join  in  his  wishes,  that  some 
^vork,  like  that  of  Bauhin,  would  unite  the  whole  extent  of  our 
botanical  knowledge.  The  collector  however  should  be  much 
more  concise  than  Bauhin,  or  his  work  would  be  too  vo« 
luminous. 

Histoire  des  Chines  de  P  jfmerique^  ou  Description  et  Figures 
de  ioutes  les  Esphes  et  Varl6th  de  Chines  de  VAmerique  Sep- 
tentrlonahy  Wf.  History  of  American  Oats^  or  a  Description 
and  Figures  of  every  Species  and  Variety  of  the  Oaks  of  North 
America ;  considered  according  to  their  Botanical  Relations^  their 
Culturt^  and  (Ise.  By  A*  Afichaux,  Large  Folio,  With 
Plates,  Paris. — The  oak,  though  highly  useful,  is  not  well 
understood  Its  wood  is  excellent;  its  cork  and  gall-nut  are 
objects  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  and  the  tanner,  the  dyer,  and 
the  physician,  find  it  of  singular  value.  Even  as  an  aliment,  it 
is  sometimes  still  useful  (we  allude  to  the  sweet  acorn) ;  ax^d  an 
oil  has  been  occa^slonallv  extracted  from  its  fruit.  As  each 
species  has  offered  something  peculiarly  valuable  which  is  want* 
ing,  or  exists  but  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  others,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence to  extend  our  knowledge  of  this  important  tribe.  We 
are  not  however  without  assistants.  Our  own  Evelyn  has  col 
lectcd  what  was  known  in  his  time ;  M.  Secondat's  Memoir  on 
(he  Oak  contains  some  valuable  observations ;  and  another  by 
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Des  Fontaines,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Flora  Atlantica,  on 
the  sweet  acorn,  is  particularly  curious.  The  oaks  of  Amerce 
have  not,  nevertheless,  been  sufficiently  described. 

Our  present  author  is  v/c\\  qualified  for  the  task.  He  has  long 
since  visited  Syria,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  and  brought  to  France 
a  large  collection  of  plants  both  useful  and  ornamertal.  In  1785 
he  went  to  North  America,  and  established  gardens  at  New 
York  and  Charleston,  to  raise  the  plants  that  he  collected.  He 
remained  in  America  eleven  years,  and  sent  to  France  iiuraerous 
boxes  of  seeds  and  cuttings,  which  have  been  cuhivated  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  At  his  return,  he  was  employed  in  arranging 
his  observations,  writing  a  description  of  his  travels,  and  collect- 
ing a  history  of  American  plants.  The  present  history  was  in 
the  press  when  he  was  appointed  botanist  to  the  .expedition 
lately  sent  from  France  under  M.  Baudin. 

The  text  is  in  French,  but  the  definitions  are  in  Latin.  The 
history  contains  twenty  species,  and  many  varieties,  arranged 
in  a  methodical  order,  from  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  an- 
nual or  bis-annual  fructification*  They  are  discriminated  very 
clearly  and  satisfactorily. 

Each  species  is  drawn  in  its  different  stales  by  M.  Redoute» 
and  engraven  by  MM.  Sellier  and  Plee.  Under  each  is  carefully 
marked  the  manner  of  cultivating  the  plant,  the  soil  best  adapted 
.to  it,  and  those  parts  of  PVancc  in  which  it  would  most  conve- 
niently be  naturalised.  Some  of  the  species  were  before  un- 
known ;  and  we  find  several  new  ones,  at  least  varieties,  in  the 
very  splendid  publication  of  Lepidopterous  Insects  of  Georgia, 
by  Mr.  Abbott.  On  many  others  we  perceive  some  new  and 
interesting  remarks,  which  we  should  enlarge  on,  but  that  we 
hope  the  whole  may  appear  in  an  Engliish  dress. 

Hlstolre  Nqturelle  des  ^adrup^dis  ovlpares^  Isfcm  Nattirat 
History  of  the  oviparous  ^uadrupeds^  by  P.  M.  Dauelin.  Lar^t 
4/^.  Nos.  I  and  II.  with  coloured  Plates^  from  Drawings 
taken  from  Nature^  by  J»  Barraband.— This  work  is  to  be  di- 
vided mto  thirty  numbersj  and  is  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Planches  enluminies  of  BuiFon.  The  animals  represented  in 
the  plates  are  placed  in  the  gallery  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  &c.  in  the  collections  of  Le  Vaillant^  Bosc,  &c.  The 
price  will  be  55.  each  number. 

Essais  sur  PHistoire  Nature  lie  des  ^adrupedes  de  la  Province 
de  Paraguay^  l^c.  Essays  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  jini^ 
mals  of  the  Province  of  Paraguay ^  by  Don  Felix  d*jtzara: 
written  between  the  Years  ijS^and  1796  ;  with  an  appendix  re^ 
lating  to  Some  Species  of  Reptiles  ;  forming  a  necessary  Supple-- 
ment  to  the  'fVorks  of  Buffon.  Translated  from  an  unpublished 
Afanuscniptj  by  M.  L,  F.  Moreau  de  St,  Afery.  2  Vols*  %V9m 
Paris. — The  part  of  America  where  Don  Azara  lived  has  been 
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vnbed  b^  few  nat«nilist»;  and  his  doscription  of  more  than 
eighty  animals,  which  he  ha9  observed  in  rhetr  natural  haunts, ' 
is  proportionally-TOore  valuable.  Under  each  animal^  we  find 
an  exact  statement  of  his  form  and  habits,  wirfi  the  Indian 
and  Spanish  nameS|  and  an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  dif* 
ferent  naturalists,  particularly  of  BufFon.  In  short,  he  has 
done  more  than  could  have  been  expected,  without  books  or  large 
collections ;  and  has  rectified  many  errors  that  had  crept  into 
the  nomenclature,  the  description  of  the  manners,  and  the  di- 
stinfciivc  characters  of  many  animals.  A  suitable  innoduction 
is  prefixed. 

.  Among  the  animals  whose  history,  and  the  account  of 
whose  manners,  our  author  has  corrected  in  some  essential 
points,  we  notice  the  tapir,  the  peccari,  four  species  of  stags, 
the  agoutes,  the  apes,  thirteen  species  of  bats,  the  horse,  the 
ass,  njules,  the  crocodile  of  America,  and  other  H2ards.  In 
short,  many  new  species  are  described,  and  much  is  added  to 
our  former  knowledge  of  those  which  had  before  engaged  the  at-  ' 
tention  of  naturalists. 

Histoire  Naturelle  d^une  Partie  cTOiseaux  nouveaux.  et  rares  de 
rAmiriffue  et  des  Indes.  Natural  History  of  a  Part  of  the  new 
ond  rare  Birds  of  America  and  India.  By  F,  Le  Vailiant.  i  st^ 
2dj  and  ^d  Numbers, — When  we  suggested  some  little  distrust 
of  M.  Vaillant's  accuracy  as  a  traveler,  we  meaned  not  to  ex-. 
tend  it  to  his  descriptions  in  natural  history.  His  natural  history 
of  the  birds  of  Africa  has  been  received,  by  the  best  judges,  wita 
great  respect ;  and  the  fifteenth  number  is  just  published.  Two 
volumes  are  completed,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect  a  con- 
tinuation. The  present  work  is  designed  to  form  a  part  of  * 
the  first.  . 

Publications  of  this  kind,  in  numbers,  are  so  numerous  in  France 
and  Germany,  that,  having  announced  their  first  appearance  and 
object,  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  suppose  thaf  they  are 
continued  with  great  assiduity,  In  fact,  our  whole  limits  would 
scarcely  enable  us  to.  give  even  the  shortest  account  pf  each  suc- 
ceeding delivery  {livraison) ,  unless  it  be  concisely  mentioned  in  our* 
review  of  a  kmdred  subject.  This  work,  ot  which  we  have 
seen  three  numbers,  is  very  beautiful :  it  is  from  the  press  of 
DIdot  the  younger ;  and  tne  figures  are  printed  in  colours,  by 
an  artist  of  distinguished  excellence  in  this  branch,  M.  Lan-. 
glois.  It  is  published  in  imperial  foliu  and  quarto.  There  is" 
also  a  smaller  edition,  to  form  a  supplement  to  the  Natural 
History  of  BuiFoh — we  mean  that  of  Sonnini. 

The  three  numbers  that  we  have  seen,  relate  to  the  calao. 
Many  new  species  are  described  and  represented,  which  arc 
truly  curious.  The  calao  is  the  hornbill,  of  which  the  toucan 
is  a  well  known  species :  it  belonged  to  the  genus  buccros,  but 
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will  now  perhaps  be  divided  into  more  than  onei  though  die 
whole  tribe  is  very  strongly  discriminated. 

Le  Afedicin  Naturalistfj  i^c.  The  PAystclan  Naturalist^  or 
Observations  in  Medicine  and  Natural  History.  By  %  E-  Gili- 
hert.  i2mo, — M.  Gillbert  is  the  author  of  many  medical  works 
equally  interesting  and  pleasing*  particularly  one  or  two  on 
scibjccts  connected  with  the  *  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a 
Physician,*  which  we  remember  to  have  read  with  pleasure 
many  years  since. .  He,  at  first,  shortly  explains  the  principles 
of  Sydenham,  Morton,  and  Chirac,,  by  some  account  of  their 
lives  and  writings.  This  is  followed  by  a  historical  abstract 
of  the  diseases  which  reigned  at  Lyons,  at  the  end  ot  1797  and 
the  beginning  of  1798,  and  concludes  with  several  clinical  obser- 
vations for  the  years  1784  and  1785.  He  adds  some  slight  re- 
marks  on  inflammation^,  eruptive  fevers,  evacuations,  convul- 
sive disorders,  pains,  ectopia,  cachexies,  and  defects.  The 
medical  memoirs  are  concluded  by  some  observations  on  natural 
history  and  botany ;  the  latter  chiefly  relative  to  the  plants  roudd 
Lyons.  The  zoologic  and  mineralogic  memoirs  are:  i.On 
the  elk  of  Lithuania  ;  2.  On  the  beaver  and  his  habitation ;  3. 
On  the  genital  organs  of  tortoises  and  the  heath^pok^  4.  On 
the  physical  geography  of  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  and 
on  its  climate.  At  the  end  is  a  tract  by  Latourette,  *  Ertume- 
rario  Methodica  Graminum  tractus  Lugduna^i.' 

Institutions  de  Aledecine^  isfc.  Institutions  of  Afedicine,  or 
an  Explanation  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  that  Science^  coU 
lectedjrotn  the  Ancients  and  Moderns;  a  didactic  fVorhy  contain^ 
ing  the  general  Knowledge  requisite  for  those  who  are  employed  in 
the  Art  of  Healing.  By  P.  Petit  RadeL  ivo.  Paris— The 
title  suflBciently  explains  the  author's  object ;  and  wq  may  add, 
that  his  work  was  approved  of  by  commissaries  appointed  by 
the  faculty  of  medicine  more  than  ten  years  since,  though  the 
publication  has  been  delayed  till  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  The  work  is  divided  mto  four  parts — physiology,  hygieine, 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  The  first  is  divided  into  sik 
sections,  treating  pf  the  elements  considered  as  constituent 
parts  of  the  animal  organisation;  the  organised  solids,  either 
fibrous  or  lamellated ;  the  animal  fluids  accurately  analysed ; 
the  different  corporeal  functions,  &c.  The  hygieine  treats  of 
the  six  non-naturals  in  their  usual  order. 

The  pathology,  which  is  more- strictly  medical,  is  divided 
into  four  sections — symptomatology,  nosology,  aetiology,  and 
semeiology.  The  author  adds  another;  viz.  metabolctology — the 
doctrine  of  metastasis,  or  the  conversion  of  diseases  into  each 
pther,  including  the  changes  that  occur  in  their  course.  . 

The  fovr  sectiQns  into  wliiph  dierapeptics  ar^  divided  treat  pf 


the  regimen«  with  relation  to  the  six  non-naturals,  pharma* 
Ccotic  remedies,  chirurgic  operattpns,  and  the  employment  of 
all  these  means  to  fulnl  the  indications  pointed  out.  On  the 
whole,  the  suhject  is  perspicuously  treated  ;  but  we  afe  by  no 
means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  author*^  medical  erudition  or 
practical  skill :  the  whole  is  too  crude  and  trite— a  scion  of  the 
Boerhaavian  stock. 

ComtitutiOH  Epidemique  de  Grimbky  des  troh  dernlires  Moi$ 
ieVAn  VII,  tff.  The  Epidemic  Constiiutinn  of  Grenoble^  du-^ 
ring  tie  three  last  Months  of  the  Year  VII  (July,  Auptst^  and 
September^  1799J,  and  the  three  first  of  the  Tear  VIII  (October^ 
November ^  and  December^  1 8oOy/;  with  an  Account  of  the  Diseases 
which  have  ffeceded  and  followed*  1 2mo.  Paris. — Our  author, 
Mr.  Laugicr,  appears  rather  in  the  light  of  an  attentive  ob« 
server  than  an  able  or  active  practitioner.  A  collection  of  good 
observations'  Is,  however,  always  valuable  ;  and  we  are  conse- 
quently induced  to  look  on  this  work  with  a  more  favourable 
eye  than  we  can  regard  many  of  the  medical  publications  of 
France. 

The  description  of  the  epidemic,  which  was  a  common 
biliops  fever,  is  followed  by  three  dissertations,  which  contain 
some  valuable  observations.  The  first  is  on  the  knowledge  use- 
ful to  a  physician,  the  second  on  living  forces,  and  the  third  on 
the  system  of  Brown.  That  system,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
cannot,  with  all  the  splendor  of  a  brilliant  theory,  bear  the 
rigorous  examination  of  a  philosopher,  or  the  cool  experi- 
mental inquiry  of  the  physician. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  work  merits  very  considerable 

attention.     The  author's  knowledge  of  diseases  is  extensive  ; 

and  if,    in  every  point,   his  practice  do  not  exactly  coincide 

•with  those  plans  which  succeed  in  our  hands,  it  is  certainly 

rational,  and  appears  to  have  been  successful. 

Essai  sur  le  Blanch^ment^  (sfc.  Essay  on  Bleaching:  with  a 
Description  of  the  new  Method  of  Bleaching  by  Means  of  Vapour ^ 
according  to  the  Process  of  M.  thaptaL  By  H.  O* Rally,  of  the 
Academy  of  Bologna,  ivo.  Paris.—*  The  art  of  bleach- 
ing, whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  remotest  ages, 
seemed  to  be  condemned  to  an  eternal  infancy,  when  Berthol- 
let  created  the  use  of  the  ox^^'genated  muiiatic  acid,  and  at  once 
placed  this  art  on  a  level  with  those  that  have  received  the  last 
improvements:  thus  the  obscure  chrysalis,  after  having  lonjr 
vegetated  in  the  bonds  of  an  imperfect  life,  suddenly  expands  its 
wings,  and  soars  even  above  those  who  would  have  trodden  it 
under  their  feet.' 

This  is  justly,  but  somewhat  too  poetically,  said ;  and  the 
remainder  of  the  preface  is  in  the  same  inflated  style :  vet  the 
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author  soon  condescends  to  be  useful ;  and  has  described,  with 
equal  simplicity  and  clearness,  his  various  machines,  and  the 
application  of  the  gaseous  oxygenated  'acid|  to  every  different 
use  for  which  it  appears  adapted.  The  employment  of  the  acid 
in  the  form  of  gas  is  undoubtedly  an  improvement  of  the  first 
9iagnitude  and  importance ;  and  the  very  extensive  application 
which  it  admits  in  this  form  renders  it  an  object  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  labour  of  many  months  is  now  reduced  to 
a  fe\y  hours.  We  shall  transcribe  what  he  remarks  on  the  re- 
covery of  books  and  prints  grown  yellow  by  age.  After 
transcribing  the  process  of  M.  Chaptal,  he  adds  :— 

*  MM.Vialard  and  Hcudier  have  applied  this  method  to  some 
of  the  most  valuable  books  of  the  national  library.  I  believe 
they  were  the  first  who,  since  the  publication  of  M.  Chaptal's 
memoirs,  have  employed  it  with  very  obvious  advantage.  In 
reality,  these  memoirs  show  that  a  greats  precision  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  acid  must  be  accompanied  by  an  address  in 
managing  the  process,  very  difficult  to  attain.  Without  these 
we  may  destroy  the  works  that  we  wish  10  iiestore.  *  Engra- 
vings and  drawings  with  three  crayons  may  be  revivified  com- 
pletely in  this  way :  engravings  grown  yellow  by  time  arc 
perfectly  whitened,  and  receive  a  second  existence.  TTie  traces 
of  age  disappear,  and  the  books — thanks  to  this  restorative  art! — 
recover  the  vigor,  the  brilliancy,  the  freshness,  which  they  at 
first  posscsseo;  and,  for  the  first  moment  in  this  department. 
Time  finds  himself  obliged  to  begin  again  the  destruction  with 
which  he  had  marked  his  progress.* 

Art  de  petndre  it  iPimprimer  Us  ToiUs^  l£c.  Art  ^f  fainting 
and  printing  Unensy  of  the  different  Colours  distinguished  if  the 
Terms  great  and  littie  Tint,  %vo. — This  little  work  aims  only 
at  utility;;  but  the  processes  are  clearly  explained  ;/ and  much, 
inconvenience  will  be  avoided  by  attending  to  the  direaioxu 
here  given. 

We  find  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  preparation  of 
doths ;  some  information  respecting  the  original  materials  and 
their  propenies  ;  on  die  choice  and  composition  of  coloars  ;  on 
the  structure  and  engraving  of  the  plates.  It  is  a  useful 
manual,  and  contains  the  result  of  observations  ma<te  in  the 
most  respectable  manufactories:  indeed  it  appears  to  contain 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  a  similar  institution. 

Milattges  Physico-mathematiques^  bfc.  A  Collection  ^  jMc'^ 
moirsy  containing  a  Description  of  mamfnew  Machines  and  In^ 
siruments  of  Philosophyand  domestic  CEconomy.  By  J-  B.  Be^ 
rard.  iyo,  Paris. — This  collection  is  published  by  order  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  contains  an  account  of  many 
new  and  curious  machines.     We  particularly  noticed  %  very 
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ingenious  photometer  and,  manometer,  and  a  noctnrlabe,  de- 
signed to  $how  the  hour  of  the  night  by  the  stars.  It  is  useless, 
however,  to  enumerate  the  diiFerent  objecCB  described  (which 
are  eleven  in  number),  as  we  cannot  convey  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  machines  without  the  plates.  The  author  supposes  his 
reader  to  have  attained  the  first  principles  of  geometry  and  me* 
chanics ;  and  with  these  assistances  the  machines  will  be  easily 
understood. 

Hlstolre  Celeste  Frangohe^  &c.  French  Celestial  Hljiory^ 
cpntmning  Observations  made  by  many  French  Astronomns,  Pub^ 
lUhed  by  J,  di  Lalande.  FoU  /.  4/d.-— This  work  is  in  imi- 
tation of  Flamstead's,  whose  catalogue  has  been  greatly  aug- 
meiued,  and  whose  errors  have  been  .corrected  by  Herschel. 
The  observations  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  began  in  16669 
and  were  continued  to  1685.  These  were  published  in  1741 
by.  P.  Lemonnier,  in  bis  Celestial  History.  J.  D.  Cassini  de« 
$^ned  to  publish  the  continuation,  and  gave  a  part  of  it,  in  the 
^^moirs  of  the  Academy,  as  a  part  of  the  article  which  con«> 
tained  his  own  observations  from  lyS^to  1791.  M.  de  La« 
lande  engaged  to  publish  the  others,  among  which  there  were 
several  peculiarly  exact  and  important. 

In  17969  government  ordered  the  publication  of  a  new  celes- 
tial history ;  and  M.  de  Lalandc,  to  whose  care  it  was  con* 
figned,  choSe  to  begin  with  the  most .  recent  observations,  and 
particularly  with  those  of  the  stars,  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  astronomy ;  for  which  the  world  is  chiefly  indebted  to  his 
diligence.  The  observations  on  eclipses,  conjunctions,  and  op« 
positions  of  the  planets^  as  well  a»  those  on  Mercury,  by  M. 
Vidal,  occur  in  the  different  v<4umes  of  the  Connois$ance  d$t 
Temps^  and  for  this  reason  are  not  inserted  in  the  present 
history. 

•  The  author  first  gives  the  obscrvarions  in  the  military  school, 
et  a  period  of  the  revolution  when  none  were  made  at  the  great 
observatory,  from  a  want  of  astronomers  and  instruments.  We 
cannot,  in  this  part  of  our  journal,  enlarge  on  the  historical 
details  of  the  successive  progress  of  astronomy  in  France ;  and 
these  details,  interesting  in  themselves,  are  however  more  so 
by  the  proofs  they  furnish  of  the  extent  of  the  author's  know- 
ledge, his  indefatigable  zeal  for  the  perfection  of  the  science 
€6  which  his  studies  are  consecrated,  and  which  he  has  enrich-*> 
ed  by  his  discoveries.  We  shall  only  add  the  observations  of 
some  other  astronomers  in  the  volume  before  us. 

Antony  Darquier  published  in  1777  and  i^^i  two  vo|pmeS 
of  Observations,  with  three  continuations,  in,  the  ^Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Toulouse.  The  third  volume  appeared  in  1792* 
We  here  find  the  sixth  continuation  of  these  observations^  made 
«t  Toulouse  in  the  years  1797  and  1798^    ■ 
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At  the  end  of  these.  Obsenrations  we  find  those  of  the  stanp^ 
made  in  1783  by  J.  L.  IDaeelet,  anterior  to  those  of  the  astro- 
nomers who  have  pnUished  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
for  1789  and  1790.  To  this  volume  the  author  has  joined  the 
representation  of.  his  great  quadrant,  and  of  the  machine  con* 
trived  co~  move  it  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  wall ;  as 
welLas  a  figure  of  the  mechanism,  contrived  by  Mechain  in  the 
mural  of  the  observatory^  xo  support  the  centre  of  the  weight 
of  the  telescope. 

Mappemonde  Celeste^  lie.  Map  of  the  Heavens^  or  an  Ex^ 
planation  of  Jstronomical  Principles^  relative  to  the  Terres^ 
trial  Globe y  end  to  a  general  Knowledge  of  tie  Heavenly  Bodies  / 
Ufit/i  the  jlpplication  of  these  two  Objects  to  different  elementary 
Notions  of  Geometry^  Optics^  Perspective^  and  Calculus.  By 
y.  Ch.  Maclot.  %vo.  Paris* — The  author's  object  was  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  geometry,  so  far  as  it  regards  the  earth 
and  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  first  part  of  his  work  contains 
an  explanation  of  the  map  of  the  world,  the  phsenomena  ob- 
servable at  sea,  and  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
sphere. 

In  the  second  part  we  find  a  general  table  of  the  principal 
groupes  of  stars,  and  the  use  of  the  celestial  artificial  globe  in 
,  discovering  and  distinguishing  them. 

The  supplement  is  preceded  by  a  short  historical  account  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  astronomy.  We  next  find  a  eeAeral 
view  of  geometry,  with  some  new  examples  of  geometrical  de- 
monstrations ;  and  the  work  is  concluded  bran  enumeration  of 
the  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  numerical  cal* 
cuius,  and  the  use  of  this  calculus  in  practical  geometry. 

Voyages  au  Afont  Perduy  faTr.  Journeys  to  Mont  Perdu%  and 
to  the  adjacent  Parts  of  the  Higher  Pyrenees.  By  i.  Ramon  J, 
%vo.  Paris. — ^Though  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  the 
deep  researches  and  just  taste  of  M.  de  la  Saussure  in  similar 
Alpine  tours,  yet  our  author  is  no  unworthy  successor  of  that 
traveler  and  naturalist.  Of  his  talents  in  this  department  he 
has  given  some  favourable  specimens  in  different  scientific  col- 
lections ;  and  we  have  read  the  present  work  with  great  satis- 
faction and  insti*uction.  Our  account  of  it  has  been  delayed, 
because,  had  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  have  been  more 
extensive. 

These  journeys  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  two 
contain  the  description  of  two  new  philosophic  and  mineralo- 
gc  lours  to  Mont  Perdu,  the  most  elevated  o(  the  Pyrenees. 
The  third  part  contains  a  tour  to  the  valley  of  Gavarnic,  and 
some  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  parti* 
cularly  to  tlie  port  of  Canau  and  to  Troumousse*  .  Thp  fourth 
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it  an  account  of  a  joumev  to  Vigncmalc,  to  Ptmeni,  and  to  . 
the  circus  of  Gavarnic.  •  Tfie  descriptions  are  concluded  bv  SOI119 
reflexions  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Pytenean  chain.  M.  R'a-  ' 
mond  compares  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps ;  and  coiKludes—i  .that 
the  former  chain  is  rnore  .^imf^e  ;  a.  that  more  difficulty  seems 
to  have  occurred  in  the  formation  of  tl^e  secondary  mountains, 
uiperimposed  on  the  primitive  ;  3.  that  the  calcareous  substance, 
boJdi  in  the  primary  and  secondary  mountains*  is  in  greater 
proportion ;  4.  that  the  seoondary  portion  is  raised  to  a  more 
^considerable  height ;  and  5.  that  the  invasion  is  effected  in  a 
contrary  direction.  On  the  whole,  he  thinks  that  the  long 
chain  of  the  Pyrenees  presents  the  most  simple  order  in  wliich 
mountains  may  be  studied  ;  and  that  the  chain  of  the  Alps  mul*- 
tiplics  and  corrects  the  data  which  have  formed  the  bases  of 
theories. 

GERMANY. 

^Ilgemelne  Belt  rage  zur  Befcerdcrung  des  jlckerbaues^  l^c* 
A  Collection  9/  AJemoirs  concerning  Agriculture^  ArtSy  Afak^ac-' 
turess  and  Professions,  Published  by  y.  G.  GeissUr.  8i/*« 
fVitk  Plates.  Volume  J,  Zittau.  —  We  liasten  to  aimouuce 
this  collection,  because  it  appears  likely  to  liecome  a  valual)!^ 
one.  Industry,  either  as  it  rega^'ds  agripulture  or  inanufacturt^ 
is  the  source  of  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  It  is  perfected  by  in- 
struction, and  expandeci  by  emulation.  To  collect  every  Inter- 
esting discovery  will  therefore  not  only  add  to  the  stock  of  iiifur* 
mation,  out  will  assist  the  spread  of  emulation. 

The  memoirs  are  either  originally  Germau,  or  translated  from 
other  languages.  Eleven  are  contained  in  the  volume  before  \is* 
We  shallgiye  some  account  of  those  which  are  most  iniercsiing, 
and  which  can  be  reudered  intelligible  without  the  plates. 

'LA  Description  of  a  new  Wheel  to  spin  Flax,  with  a  pro- 
gressive Spindle;  by  J.  G.  Prasse.* 

*  IL  On  the  Danger  of  employing  Vessels  of  Lead,  of  Brass* 
or  Copper,  in  Dairies;  by  T.  Hayes.' 

*  III.  A  new  Method  of  tanning  Leather,  and  rendering  diffc-i 
rent  animal  and  vegetable  Substances  impermeable  to  Water ; 
such  as  Flax,  Hemp,  Cotton,  Silk,  Hair,  Wool,  &c. ;  by  Des- 
mond.^ 

*  IV.  A  Method  of  preparing,  with  Shreds  of  Leather,  a  Var- 
nish for  the  Ornament  of  Carriages,  to  varnish  Vases,  Books, 
Paper,  &c. ;  by  Hooper/— This  seems  to  be  an  English  essay  ; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  it  before.  The  shreds  of  leather 
are  reduced  to  a  paste,  from  which  the  water  is  pressed.  About  a 
fourth  part  of  hemp,  old  cordage,  &c.  with  some  fine  clay,  are 
added  to  make  brown  paper,  and  about  three  fourths  of  rags  to 
produce  white  paper.  • 
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<  V,  A  Process  for  obiatning  from  Charcoal  of  Wood  a 
larger  Proportion  of  Pot-ash ;  by  G,  Glenny.' 

*  VL  A  Method  of  depriving  Treacle  of  its  disagreeable 
Taste*  and  rendering  it  a  Substitute  for  Sugar.' — ^This  depends  oa 
spixing  equal  parts  of  treacle  and  water,  with  one-fourth  of  char* 
coa) ;  we  mean  a  quarter  part  of  the  two  substances  mixed 
together.  The  mixture  is  to  be  boiled  half  an  hour,  filtered^ 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  As  much  syrup  is 
thus  obtained  as  was  originally  employed  of  treacle. 

.  *  VII.  The  Composiuou  of  a  Water  for  destroying  Caterpil- 
lars, Ants,  and  other  Insects ;  byTatin.' — A  pound  and  three* 
quarters  of  black  soap  is  added  to  as  much  sulphur,  with  two 
pounds  of  the  l^copeidon  tuber,  and  fifteen  gallons  of  water. 
The  whole  is  mixed  and  sprinkled  on  the  trees.  It  is  immedi-* 
ately  fatal  to  the  insects. 

*  VIII.  On  the  Influence  of  Vital  Air  on  the  Colour  of  Sub- 
stances, and  on  a  new  Method  of  preparing  solid  Pigments  for 
Painters ;  by  Fourcroy.' — This  memoir  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice. 

*  IX.  A  horizontal  Chum  •"(much  too  complicated);  *by 
Vellev.* 

*  A.  On  the  Use  of  Mordants  in  dying  Cotton  red;  by 
Chaptal.' 

*  XI.  An  Essay  on  the  Means  of  rendering  Pigments  more 
perfect;  by  Guyton.* 

y.  Hedwig  Species  Muscorutn  Frondosorunij  tstc,  Hedwlg^s 
Species  of  leafy  Messes^  illustrated  by  'n  coloured  Copperplates  i 
edited  as  a  posthumous  work  hy  Fr.  Sckivagriehen,  ^to.  Leipsic. 
—The  name  of  Hedwig  is  by  no  means  new  to  our  journal ;  and 
we  have  followed  him  with  care  in  his  minute  observations  on 
the  fructifications  of  mosses.  We  learn,  wth  regret,  that  he  is 
no  more.  The  present  work  was  only  half  completed  at  his 
death ;  but  the  materials  have  been  taken  up  by  his  friend  and 
pupil  M,  Schwaegriehen,  who  has  added  many  very  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  specific  differences,  and,  in  this  work  at  least,  ha^ 
fulfilled  all  Hedwig's  designs. 

The  great  principle  of  this  author's  system  is  founded  on  the 
form  of  the  overture  of  the  capsule;  ana  the  secondary  principle 
rests  on  the  form  and  situation  of  the  flowers.  We  must  not, 
however,  conceal  that  this  arrangement  is  not  universally  ap* 
proved:  on  the  contrary,  \i  has  been  opposed  by  manv  kamcd 
botanists,  particularly  by  M.  Wildenovi\  There  is  ungoubtedly 
much  uncertainty  in  this  foundation ;  but  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
discover  in  these  plants  a  more  secure  basis.  Hedwig  was  well 
aware  of  this  uncertainty,  and  has  not  concealed  the  inconveni* 
ence  of  his  system.  He  knew  that  the  form  of  the  flowers  was 
subject  to  variations,  and  he  was  no  longer  willing  to  separate 
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the  two  species  of  maium  and  bryam.  Perhaps  he  might  have 
ma3e  some  other  alterations,  for  the  same  rcasoosy  had  he  li^cA 
to  finish  his  work. 

The  description  of  tlie  species  is  clear  and  precise,  without  ths 
prolixity  of  BrideU  whose  work  contains  only  339  species*  of 
which  many  are  doubtful  1  while  in  the  preiient  volume,  there 
are  362  very  clearly  ascertained. 

Of  the  new  species,  twenty  belong  to  the  Flora  of  Gefmany, 
of  which  the  greater  number  were  discovered  by  Ludwig.  Thec« 
are  nine  Swedish  species,  without  reckoning  those  latterly  den 
scribed  by  Schivartr. ;  thirty-seven  from  North  America,  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Muhlenberg  of  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania ; 
twenty-two  from  the  West  Indies,  sent  by  Schwartz;  nineteen 
from  the  South  Sea,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  Zea* 
land. 

The  work  is  accompanied  by  a  life  of  Hedwig,  and  by  some 
•f  his  aphorisms  on  the  structure  of  plants  and  the  characters 
of  the  cryptogamic  species;  but  these  last  are  somewhat  hypo- 
thetical. Twenty-seven  plates  represent  nearly  150  species  of 
new  mosses,  or  tnose  not  yet  ascertained.  The  plates  and  the 
printing  appear  to  be  superior  to  the  greater  number  of  German 
publications. 

Chitnie  fur  ForsimMtnery  i^c.  The  Chefnistry  of  Forests^ 
(Economy^  and  Botany.  By  F.  Th.  FrenzaL  With  a  Preface^  by 
Prcfessor  Lampadius^  With  seven  Plates.  8w.  Leipsic. — The 
observations  in  this  work  are  apparently  scattered  without  an 
anxious  attention  to  order  \  yet  we  may  perhaps  trace  three  divi^ 
cions,  though  not  professedly  or  pointedly  separate.  In  the  first 
section  the  author  treats  of  the  composition  of  bodies,  of  their 
affinities,  and  otlier  parts  of  chemical  science.  Thb  second 
relates  to  alkaline  and  acid  salts,  in  a  j^at  measure  confined  to 
Ac  nitric  acid  and  the  composition  of  gunpowder.  The  third 
10  on  the  constituent  principles  of  vegetables.  The  most  In- 
teresting articles  are,  on  charcoal,  on  the  charring  of  wood, 
on  coals,  on  the  manner  of  cutting  turf  and  of  reducing  it  to 
charcoal,  the  residuum  of  plants  after  combustion,  and  the 
mamifacture  of  pot-ash.  He  afterwards  speaks  more  particu- 
larly»  of  the  component  parts  of  plants,  as  their  gum,  resin, 
farina,  &c.  noticing  the  mineral  acids  as  accidental  ingredients 
of  vegetables. 

•  The  fourth  section  is  on  the  nature  of  soil,  and  of  the 
re-agents  proper  to  discover  it ;  and  is  concluded  by  some  rc-» 
marks  on  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  author 
to  give  a  system  of  chemistry,  but  to  treat  only  of  such  parts 
of  uie  science  as  were  most  peculiarly  connected  with  the  sub- 
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jcCts  in  his  title.  These  he  has  certainly  illustrated;  yet  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  his  chemical  yie^s  are  not  too  par-^ 
tial  and  confined.  Many  essential  parts  are  omitted  $  the  doc 
trinet  of  saltSy  the  theory  of  the  decomposition  of  water,  the 
description  of  metals »  and  the  doctrine  of  fermentation — pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  those  to'whom  the  volume  is  addressed — arc 
not  mentioned.  Perhaps  he  should  have  ofiered  his  work  as  a 
supplement  to  some  known  chemical  system,  as  those  of 
Jacques  and  Gren,  which  we  chiefly  mention  as  best  known 
in  Germany. 

Entomologle  und  Htlminthohgiey  bfc.  The  Entomology  and 
JJelminthology  of  the  Human  Body  /  containing  a  Description  of 
its  Insects  and  fVorms,  By  Dr.  J.  H',  JoerdefUn  2  Vols.  8v©. 
IVith  twenty- two  Plates*  Grau. — The  author  joins  to  bis  de- 
scriptions physiological  and  therapeutical  remarks,  and  adds  a 
complete  list  of  all  the  works  that  have  appeared  on  the  subject, 
at  least  what  he  deems  complete ;  for  we  find  one  or  two  English 
\^'orks,  though  of  little  importance,  omitted.  He  professes  to 
^  haye  watched  over  the  execution  of  the  plates,  which  represent 
not  only  the  insects  and  worms  in  their  different  states  of  change, 
but  their  arms  and  weapons  of  defence,  drawn  as  they  appear 
in  a  good  microscope.  The  figures  are  his  own,  engraved  and 
coloured  by  M.  Frauenholz  of  Nuremberg. 

In  the  introduction.  Dr.  Joerdens  treats  in  general  of  the 
difFerent  sorts  of  wounds  inflicted  by  insects,  and  the  situations 
in  which  the  consequences  may  be  dangerous.  In  the  first  pan 
of  the  first  volume  he  details  the  history  c^  tlie  insects  which 
live  and  are  propagated  in  the  human  body ;  in  the  second,  that 
of  the  insects  external  to  it,  remarkab)e  by  the  different  disorders 
and  inconveniences  they  occasion  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  history 
of  those  insects  which  prey  on  the  human  body. 

The  second  volume,  which  is  adorned  with  seven  plates,  con-* 
tains*--!.  The  history  of  the  worms  which  inhabit  the  human 
body,  as  the  intestinal  worms,  the  spermatic  animals,  &c. 
a.  Those  whose  attack  is  accidental,  wIk>  live  under  the  skin,  or 
are  intr9duced  into  the  body  by  accident.  In  the  supplement 
the  author  Speaks  of  worms  whose  existence  is  doubtful,  and  of 
some  amphibia  observed  in  the  human  body  as  extraordinary^ 
phaenomena.  Perhaps  this  work  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
English  reader  in  his^own  language.  We  have  few  good  works 
on  the  subject,  except  a  paper  of  Dr.  Hooper's  in  a  late  coU 
IpctxQn. 
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Versuch  einer  Geschichte  des  Lithts^  Ufc. 

Vber  Hie  fVcrkungen  des  Lic/tts,  ^c. 

An  Essay  on  a  History  of  Lights  with  respect  to  its  Infiuenct 
on  Natural  Bodies  in  general^  and  on  the  Human  Body.  By  y. 
Ch.  Ebermaier,     %vo.     Osnabruk. 

Of  the  Effects  of  Light  on  the  Human  Body,  By  E,  Horn. 
Bvo.     Koenigsberg. 

These  two  dissertations  received  the  first  and  second  prizet 
from  the  university  of  Gottingen,  in  answer  to  the  following 
question: — *  Qusenam  sit  lucis  in  corpus  humanum  vivum 
effcacia^  turn  noxia,  turn,  prseter  earn  partem  quam  in  visu  agit, 
utilis  et  salutaris  ?'  If  these  mettioirs  succeeded,  the  value  of 
those  in  competition  could  not  be  considerable ;  for  we  cannot 
consider  them  as  important  additions  to  our  stock  of  science. 
The  author  of  the  Essay  treats  in  succession  of  the  nature  of 
light,  of  its  influence  on  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  on 
the  human  body ;  and  considers  each  subject  in  a  chemical, 
physiological,  pathological,  arid  therapeutical  view. 

The  second  memoir,  which  obtained  what  is  called  the 
'  accessit^^  is  principally  filled  by  considerations  on  the  influ- 
ence of  light  on  plants  and  animals.  The  author  distinguishes 
the  efl^ecis  into  those  which  are  immediate,  mediate,  and  hurt- 
ful. It  is  however,  in  every  view,  a  very  inferior  perform- 
ance. 

Encyclopadisches  fVerterbuch  der  Kritischen  Philosophies  i^c. 
An  Encyclopedia  of  the  Critical  Philosophy^  or  an  Attempt  /# 
explain^  with  Clearness  and  Ease,  the  Principles  and  Ideas  con- 
tained  in  the  critical  and  dogmatical  IVorks  of  Kant.  By  G.  S.  A. 
Mellin.  ^Vols.  %vo.  Jena. — This  dictionary  is  not  confined 
exclusively  to  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  though  compiled  on  his 
principles,  and  containing,  in  eeneral9  his  doctrines.  The  third 
volume  is  not  concluded;  and  the  alphabet  has  proceeded  no 
fartlier  than  J. 

J.  Kant^s  Logik,  Zvo.  Kccniesberg. — We  have  often  in- 
^udcd  to  enlarge  on  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  Germany, 
but  were  oblieed  to  confess  tliat  we  could  not  comprehend  it. 
Mr.  Belsham  has  made  a  similar  confession  ;  but,  when  his  dis- 
ciples descend  to  common  sense,  we  will  a^in  take  up  his 
works.  His  logic  is  somewhat  more  intelligible ;  though  we 
find  even  this  difficult  to  understand,  and  of  course  to  convey, 
some  of  th^e  more  material  parts  of  it.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  general  account  of  the  work. 

Kant  himself  commissioned  the  present  author,  M.  Jssche 
of  Koenigsberg,  one  of  his  most  distinguished  scholars,  to  publish 
)^j$  logic,  as  it  ^a$  taught  io  his  class  \  and  for  this  pujpose  he 
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put  into  his  hands  his  own  text  book,  Meyer's  Elements,  with  the 
manuscript  notes  and  additions  by  himself.  From  this  the  pre- 
sent work  is  derived.  The  substance  therefore  is  Kant*s:  the  ar- 
rangement, the  style,  and  ornaments,  belong  to  M.  Jasche. 

The  introduction  contains  the  preliminary  doctrines  ;  and  the 
work  itself  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  elementary  doctrine, 
and  the  general  methodic  doctrine,  established  on  the  scientific 
classification  of  ideas. 

Of  the  introduction  we  sliall  not  presume  to  offer  an  analysis  ; 
Und  the  works  of  Kant  are  not  adapted  for  extracts.  We  shall 
give,  however,  a  short  account  of  the  contents. 

The  author  first  defines  logic,  establishes  its  principal  divi- 
sions, its  utility,  and  the  manner  of  teaching  it.  He  next  gives 
&  general  idea  of  philosophy ;  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools 
and  of  the  world ;  and,  having  pointed  out  the  objects  of  this 
science,  adds  an  abstract  of  its  history.  He  next  treats  of  per- 
ceptions in  general  j  of  intuitive  and  discursive  perceptions  ;  of 
intuition  ;  of  ideas  and  their  differences,  and  of  the  logical  and 
esthetic  perfection  of  perceptions.  The  introduction  concludes 
with  explanations  of  probability  and  its  species,  on  doubt,  on 
the  different  method^  of  phllosopliy,  and  on  the  difference  of 
tlieoretic  and  practical  perception. 

The  plan  of  the  work  itself  appears  simple  and  perspicuous  ; 
but  we  can  add  no  more.  We  understand  that  M*  Jaesche  is 
^so  commissioned  to  publish  Kant's  Metaphysics. 

7.  Kara.,  nebst  einigen  Btmerkungen  liber  die  Kantische  Pki-^ 
ksophte.    Von  FUlleborn. 

Ck.  Garvej  nebst  einigen  Brucksiuken  uber  ihn.  Von  Fulleborn^ 
J.  Xantf  with  some  Remarks  en  his  Philosophy .  By  Fulleborn, 
Ch,  Garvey  with  same  Remarks  on  his  Life  and  Character,  Bf 
Fulieborn.  Pfith  Portraits  of  Kant  and  Garve.  ivo,  Brcs- 
few. — The  author  is  so  full  of  admiration  of  Kant,  that  he 
has  not  trusted  his  own  abilities  to  write  an  eulogy  on  his 
.works,  and  has  consequently  borrowed  his  remarks  from  the  cha- 
racters of  the  poetical  and  prosaic  authors  of  Germany.  This 
eulogy  is  followed  by  the  severe  censures  of  Klopstock  an  the 
writings  of  that  philosopher,  and  by  some  criticisms  frot^i  the 
French  and  English  journals.  The  last  pieces  are  a  sketch  of 
the  character  and  genius  of  Kant,  by  his  disciple  Herder  j^  and 
a  view  of  his  philosophy  in  general,  by  Fiillcbom.    . 

The  second  piece  is  a*  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Garve ;  with  some  account  of  his  life  and  writings,  which,  as 
the  author  is  little  known,  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  English 
reader*. 
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ITALY. 

Catalogs  ielle  Lingue  conoscetife^  f^c.  A  Catalogue  of  known 
Languages  ;  wih  an  Account  of  their  Difference  ana  Resemblance  t 
a  Worh  of  the  Abbate  Don  Lorenzo  Hervas,  /[to.  Cesena.  1784I 
— ^Eightcen  year^  have  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the 
present  and  some  similar  works  by  this  laborious  author ;  and 
np  journal  has  yet  announced  them.  We  remember,  in.  an 
English  periodical  cpliection,  some  information  of  a  philologi* 
cal  attempt,  equally  singular,  and  perhaps  more  incredible. 
The  pressure  of  the  moment  prevents  us  from  inquiring,  whe* 
ther  the  name  is  the  same;  though  we  suspect  it  not  to  be  so. 
Some  error  may  have  occasioned  the  discordance,  or  there  may 
have  been  two  such  *  monsters  of  erudition/  We  are  conn-* 
dent,  however,  that  that  author  was  said  not  to  have  concluded 
his  remarks;  and  that  he  died  without  completing  them.  The 
reason  of  their  being  hitherto  unknown  seems  to  be  this :  the 
author  printed  them  in  Italy,  and  the  whole  impression  was 
sent  to  Spain,  whence  few  copies  have  been  brought ;  and  our 
first  information  concerning  them  was  from  M.  Fischer's  Let- 
ters on  Spain — a  work  of  which  we  hope  to  give  some  account 
in  our  next  Appendix.  What  renders  our  author's  work  inter- 
esting is,  that  he  has  compared  more  than  300  vocabularies  or 
manuscript  grammars  of  languages,  collected  during  his  resi- 
dence in  India  or  America,  or  communicated  by  his  brethren 
in  India  and  in  Spain.  His  philological  works  are  five  in  naim* 
ber,  and  form  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  twenty-first  volume 
of  his  complete  collection.  Of  this,  which  is  the  principal^  we 
shall  give  a  short  view  of  the  contents.  The  others  we  mzj 
notice  at  a  future  opportunity. 

The  first  chapter  contains  a  historic  and  comparative  ac- 
count of  the  languages  of  America;  viz.  those  of  Terra,  del 
Fuego ;  Patagonia ;  Chili ;  Paraguay ;  Brasil ;  of  the  l*em 
Firma ;  of  the  Oronoque ;  Casanara ;  Meta,  and  the  AntiBes  ; 
pf  Peru ;  of  Quito,  so  far  as  Panama ;  of  New  Spain ;  CalU 
fomia ;  North  America,  and  Florida.  The  number  of  tiieae 
languages  and  dialects  exceeds  200. 

The  second  chapter  contains  the  languages  of  the  South  Sea, 
from  America  to  the  Philippines,  including  die  Malav  Ian- 

fuage ;  with  twenty-nine  dialects,  and  five  languages  ot  Ilfin- 
anao. 
In  the  third  chapter,  the  author  examines -the  languages  of 
Asia : — i.  Of  China,  so  far  as*  the  Ganges ;  and  we  find  fifteen 
dialects  of  the  Chinese.  2.  Of  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  3,  Of  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Armexia, 
Natolia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire.  4.  Oi 
Chinese  Tartary,  Russia,  and  Japan. — Under  the  articlx:  of 
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Georgia  we  find  a  singular  analogy  between  its  language  and 
that  of  Biscay.  On  this  subject  the  author  enlarges,  and  ad- 
duces some  proofs  of  Georgia  having  been  peopled  by  Spa* 
niards— he  should  h^vc  said  by  a  Celtic  colony. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  European  lan^ages ;  viz.  the 
Illyiic)  Scythian ;  Turkish  5  Grecian  j  Teutonic;  Celtic;  La- 
tin,  Cantabrian,  Opican,  Sabine,  Sabellan^  Vol^can,  and 
Etruscan — ancient  languages  of  Italy.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Latin»  the  author  speaks,  as  derivatives,  of  French^  Italian, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  with  t  the  languages  of  Moldavia  and 
^V'alachia;  adding  particular  remarks  on  each.  1  he  derivative 
dialects  of  the  Celtic  are,  the  Gallo-Antico-Breton,  the  old 
Breton ;  the  Galato-Antico-Arniorican,  the  Gaelic,  the  En- 
glish«  Irish,  and  Persian* 

1  he  fifth  chapter  contains  the  languages  of  Africa;  viz. 
those  of  Egypt,  among  which  we  find  twenty-four  dialects  of 
the  Galas;  those  of  Zanguebar,  and  the  Hottentots— among 
the  latter  we  reckon  the  Mandingo,  with  thirty- two  dialects  ; 
with  twenty-eight  dialects  of  the  Gialofa  used  in  Guinea. 

At  the  end  the  author  gives  a  view  of  all  the  mother  lan- 
guages that  are  known ;  of  which  he  reckons  for  America  fiftv; 
for  Asia  seven — viz,  tlie  Chinese,  the  Malay,  the  Indian,  t^c 
Hebrew,  the  Armenian,  the  filantchou*  and  the  Mogul ;  for 
Europe  seven— vi^.  the  Illynan,  the  Scythian,  the  Tartaro- 
Mongul,  the  Greek,  the  Teutonic,  the  C^eltic,  and  the  Can- 
tabrian;  for  Africa  eight — viz.  the  Coptic,  the  Galvis,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Congo^  the  Mandingo,  the  Gialofa^  theFoulah^ 
and  the  Akanic. 


Cj*  Tf^JS^  greatly  regret  that  accidental  circumstances  have  pre 
vented  us  from  offering  any  review  of  M APS  atid  CHARTS  in  the 
present  Appendiu*  This  department  nvilly  however^  be  still  amti-- 
uueds  and  the  circumstances  which  have  occasioned  iJic  omisstm^ 
Hvill^  we  trusty  have  the  effect  of  rendering  it  more  copious  and  im^ 
portawt  at  the  conclusion  of  our  sext  volume. 
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